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K'OTE* 


The numbering of the Questions is consecutive throughput. The sub¬ 
numbers in brackets correspond with the numbers in the printed sets of Questions 
marked A'and B, which were issued to official and non-official witnesses respect¬ 
ively and Which will be found on pages v—xl of this volume. 



LISTS OF QUESTIONS CIRCULATED TO WITNESSES FOR WRITTEN REPLIES. 
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[A.—Indian Civil Service. 


A. 

QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

Methods of Recruitment. 

(a) General. 

1. What is your experience of the working of the present system of recruitment bv open 
competitive examination for the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally satisfactory 
in principle ? 

2. In what respects, if any, do you find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest? 

3. Is the system equally suitable for the admission of “ Natives of India ” • and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, what alteration do you recommend ? 

• The term " Natives of India ” has been definod in seotion 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Yict., 

* 3), as including " any person born and domiciled within the Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for temporary purposes only and the term has been so used throughout 
these questions. 

4. Further, is any differentiation desirable between other classes of natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ? If so, what do you propose ? 

5. Do you consider that the combination of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advan¬ 
tage of Indian interests? Please give your reasons. 

6. If you do not consider the present system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle please state what alternative you would propose. Do 
you recommend a system based on any of the following principles:— 

(a) Selection by headmasters of schools approved or otherwise: 

(b) Selection by authorities in Universities approved or otherwise : 

(c) Nomination by headmasters or University authorities and selection under the 

orders of the Secretary of State : 

(d) Combined nomination and examination : 

(e) Any other method. 

7. What is your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous examination in India and in 
England, open in both cases to all natural-horn subjects of His Majesty ? 

8. Are you in favour of holding this examination simultaneously at any other centre or 
centres within His Majesty’s Dominions ? 

9. What would be your opinion with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by “ Natives of India ” recruited by means of a separate examina¬ 
tion in India or by means of separate examinations in each province or group of provinces in India? 
If so, what proportion do you recommend ? 

10. If you do not approve of simultaneous or separate examinations in India, are you in 
favour of any system under which “ Natives of India ” would be selected in India for admission to 
the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomination ; (b) combined nomination and examination ; 
or (c) any other method ? If so, please describe fully what system you would recommend. In 
particular, do you consider it desirable that whatever the system, all classes and communities 
should be represented ? If so, how would you give effect to this principle ? 

11. If you are in favour of a system for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by ‘‘Natives of India ” in India, do you consider that “ Natives of India ” should still be eligible 
for appointment in England, or would you restrict that right to other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ? 

12. Would you regard any system of selection in India which you may recommand for 
young men who are “ Natives of India,” as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to listed posts officers of the Provincial Civil Services ? If the former, 
whut alteration, if any, would you recommend in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Services ? 

13- Do you recommend any separate method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so, please describe the system that you would propose. 

14. Are you satisfied with the present definition of the term “ Natives of India ” ia section ’ 
6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “any person born and 
domiciled within the Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in India, 
and not established there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether such persons are 
of unmixed Indian descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, or of unmixed European 
descent ? If not, please state fully any proposals that you wish to make in regard to this matter. 

(b) Age-Limits. 

15. If the system of recruitment by open competitive examination in England is retained 
please state the age-limits that you recommend for candidates at such examination, giving your 
full reasons. Do you consider that the age-limits should be fixed to attract candidates of the 
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Methods of Recruitment— contd. 

(b) Age-Limits —concld. 

normal school-leaving age in England, or candidates who have completed a University course, on 
candidates at an intermediate stage of education ? * 

• The principal ohanges in the age-limits have been as follows :— 


Years. 

Age-limits at Open Competition. 

| 

j Period of Probation in England. 

Age of Seleoted 
Candidates 
at end of year 
of arrival in 
India. 

1866 -1867 
1860-1866 
1866-1878 
1878—1891 
1892—1895 
1896—1905 
Since 1906 

lo—23 years 

18—22 years 

17—21 years on 1st March .. 

17—19 years on 1st January .. 

21—22 years on 1st April 

21— 23 years on 1st January ., 

22— 24 years on 1st August .. 

.. No probation in England 
.. ' One year’s probation 
.. ( Two years’ probation 
.. Two or three years’ probation .. 

.. . One year’s probation 
.. ! Ditto 

.. , Ditto 

18*—23* 
191—28* 

19f—23$ 
20-23 
22*—24* 
23-25 
23*—25* 


16. What is your experience of the relative merits of the candidates selected under varying 
age-limits, particularly under the systems in force from 1878 to 1891 (age-limits 17—19 years, 
followed by two or three years’ probation at an approved University) and since 1891 (age-limits 
21—23 or 22—24 years, followed by one year’s probation)? 

17. What is your opinion regarding the suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian Civil 
Service ? 

18. What is the most suitable age at which junior Civilians should arrive in India ? 

19. What age-limits for the open competitive examination in England would best suit 

candidates who are " Natives of India,” and for what reasons ? (2) Do you recommend any differ¬ 

entiation between the age-limits for “ Natives of India,” and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ? 

(c) Subjects of Examination. 

20. On what principle should the subjects for the open competitive examination be fixed ? 
Do you accept the principle laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and since followed 
that “ the examination should be of such a nature that no candidate who may fail shall, to whatever 
calling he may devote himself, have any reason to regret the time and labour which he had spent 
in preparing himself to be examined ” and that the object should be to secure, not specialists in 
any particular subject that may be useful in a subsequent Indian career, but the ordinary well- 
educated young man of the period ? 

21. Please examine the table in Appendix I to these questions, which shows the various 
phases of the authorized syllabus of the open competitive examination, and state what changes, if 
any, are, in your opinion, desirable, differentiating between the cases of candidates (a) of school¬ 
leaving age and (b) of University-leaving age. 

22. Is any differentiation in the subjects for the examination desirable between candidates 
who are “ Natives of India ” and other candidates ? If so, please state them and give reasons. 

(d) Statutory Regulations. 

23. Do you consider it necessary that certain posts should be reserved by statute for officers 
recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and, if so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please state 
in detail what alterations (if any) you recommend in the schedule of the Indian Civil Service Act 
of 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54). [Attention is invited to the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54) and of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., 
c. 3), reproduced as Appendices II and III to these questions.] 

24. Do you consider that a minimum proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service cadre do you consider that “Natives of India ” 
might, under present conditions, properly be admitted ? 

25. Do you accept as generally satisfactory in principle the present system under which 
‘‘Natives of India ” are recruited partly through the medium of an open competitive examination 
in England, and partly by special arrangement in India, in accordance either with rules framed 
under the provisions of section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), or with 
the provisions of'the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c.' 54) ? Do you recommend 
any alterations in this system, and, if so, what ? 

26. Give a list of the “ Natives of India ” now serving in your province who were recruited 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of open competition in England, stating in what year they 
were admitted, in which posts they are now serving, and their present rate Of salary. 

27. Have the “ Natives of India,” recruited by means of open competition in England, 
proved, on the average, as efficient as the European members of the Indian Civil Service of the 
same standing and recruited in the same manner ? Has it been found possible and expedient 
to employ them in all branches of the Administration, whether on Executive or Judicial duties? 
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Methods of Recruitment— concld . 

(d) Statutory Regulations— concld. 

28. Do you consider that the old-system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians” under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived andjdfiso, what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend ? ' 


(e) Mixed Commissions. 

29. What experience have you had of military or other officers who have been specially re¬ 
cruited in India to fill Indian Civil Service posts, and how many such officers are employed in your 
province ? Please distinguish in your reply between (a) military officers, and (b) others; and 
give details of the latter. 

30. Have such officers proved on the average as efficient as members of the Indian Civil 
Service filling posts of similar responsibility ? Has it been possible and expedient to employ 
them in all branches of the Administration, whether on Executive or Judicial duties? 

31. If the system of recruiting military officers in India has been stopped, or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and, if the system should be introduced or re-introduced, to what extent should it be adopted ? 

32. Do you consider that such a system should be restricted to the recruitment of mili tary 
officers or extended to the recruitment of selected officers from other Indian services ? 

(f) Listed Posts, etc. 

33. Please now refer to the rules, dated the 26th August 1910, made in exercise of the powers 
conferred by section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), and reproduced as 
Appendix IV, and to the statement in Appendix V to these questions, showing the number of offices, 
places, and appointments, commonly known as listed posts, ordinarily held by members of the Indian 
Civil Service, to fill which it has been declared that members of the Provincial Civil Service can 
properly be appointed; and say whether the figures given are correct for your province. 

34. Are all the posts thus listed ordinarily and regularly filled by “ Natives of India?” If 
not, please state for the last five years to what extent there has been any failure to work up to 
the authorised list, and explain the reasons. 

35. To what extent also during the last five years have these listed posts been filled— 

( a) by members of the Provincial Civil Service; 

(b) by other “ Natives of India?” 

Please give the names and positions of the latter, if any. 

36. Has the power to fill one-quarter of the listed posts with ■ “ Natives of India ” other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or Statutory Civilians been ordinarily and regularly 
exercised ? If not, can you give the reasons for this, and do you think it advisable that the power 
should be utilised and in what directions ? 

37. Does the system by which most of the inferior listed posts are merged in the Provincial 
Civil Service give satisfaction— 

(a) to the members of the Provincial Civil Service ; and 

(b) to the public interested in this question ; 

and what advantages, if any, does this arrangement possess ? 

38. Is the class of posts listed suitable ? If not, in what directions would you suggest any 

changes and why ? J 

39. Have the officers of the Provincial Civil Service, selected to fill listed posts, proved, on 
the average, as efficient as members of the Indian Civil Service filling posts of similar responsibil¬ 
ity, and has it been found possible and expedient to employ them in all branches of the Adminis¬ 
tration ? 


40. Please now turn to the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 54), which 

will be found in Appendix II to these questions, and say how many “ Natives of India’” have 
been appointed permanently to posts in your province under its provisions during the last five 
years, giving names and the nature of the posts so filled. ° 

41. Are there any other ways in which “ Natives of India ” are appointed to your province 
to Civil Service posts ? If so, please give details of the same. 

42. Please add such remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the system 
of recruitment for Indian Civil Service posts which are not covered by your answers to the fore¬ 
going questions. 

Systems of Training and Probation. 


(a) Probation. 


43. What is your experience of the results of the existing system under which successful 
candidates in the open competitive examination are required to undergo a probationer’s course of 
instruction in England ? Do you recommend the continuance or abolition of this system ? 

44. What should be the duration of the probationer’s course in England (a) under the 

present system of the open competitive examination, (b) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you ? J 
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(a) Probation —concld. 

45. Do you consider it desirable that probationers should be required to spend their period 
of probation in England at an approved University ? 

46. If so, do you advise the selection of one or more Universities for this purpose and for 
what reasons ? 

47. Do you consider that probationers should receive allowances during their period of 
probation ? If so, please give the scale and conditions that you recommend. 

48. If you do not advise attendance at an approved University during the period of pro¬ 
bation in England, what alternative course of study do you recommend? 

49. Would it, in your opinion, be desirable to establish a separate institution in England 
for this purpose, and, if so, under what conditions ? 

50. If a probationer’s course is continued in England, do you accept the principle laid 
down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, that successful candidates in the open competition 
should be considered as having finished their general education, and that their future studies should 
be such as have a special tendency to fit them for their calling ? Does your answer apply equally 
to candidates who pass the open competitive examination after leaving school and to those who do 
so after completing a University course ? 

51. Please examine the statement printed as Appendix VI to these questions showing the 
courses of studies prescribed for probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what alterations (if any) 
you desire to recommend in the present course (a) under the existing system of the open com¬ 
petitive examination, and (b) under any modification of that system recommended by you. 

52. In particular, please state your opinion as to the desirability during the period of 
probation of (1) compulsory attendance at Law Courts in England and reporting of cases ; (2) the 
teaching of Indian Law in addition to the general principles of jurisprudence; (3) the teaching of 
the grammar and text-books of Indian languages with or without any attempt at colloquial 
instruction; (4) the teaching of (a) Indian Geography, (b) Political Economy, (c) Accounts. 

53. Do you consider that the probationer’s course of instruction can best be spent in 
England or in India ? 

54. What is your opinion of a proposal to start at some suitable place in India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian Civil Service and possibly of other Indian services 
recruited in England ? 

55. What is your opinion of a proposal that each Provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable courses of instruction for the whole or portions of the 
first two years of service at some suitable centre ? 

56. In the report of the Treasury Committee appointed to consider the organisation of 
Oriental Studies in London (1909), the view is taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers can be given better in England than in India, 
because of the difficulties which junior Civilians would experience in learning these subjects in 
India, the lack of good teachers in Indian district head-quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian 
teachers appreciating the European student’s point of view, and the difficulty of arduous study 
in a tropical climate. Do you consider that these objections could be met by a suitable scheme of 
instruction in India ? 

57. If you have recommended the introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for “ Natives of India,” whether in lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of recruitment 
in England, please state what system of probation you recommend for such officers. 

58. In particular, if a period of probation is recommended for such officers, do you advise 
that it should be passed in England or in India ? 

59. Do you consider that any differentiation is necessary during the period of probation 
between the course of study for probationers who are “ Natives of India ” and the course pre¬ 
scribed for other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special arrange¬ 
ments that you recommend ? 

(b) Training. 

60. Are you satisfied with the present arrangements for the training of junior members of 
the Indian Civil Service after they have taken up their appointments in India ? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ? 

61. Is the existing system of departmental examinations suitable, and, if not, what change 
do you recommend ? 

62. Do you consider that there has been any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? Are 
you satisfied that European members of the Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate proficiency 
in the study of the Indian languages, and, if not, how could this best be remedied ? 

63. Do you recommend any changes in the rules for the encouragement of the study of 
Oriental languages, and, if so, what changes ? 

64. Please give your views as to what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro¬ 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of members of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
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recommendations applicable to all officers and to officers selected for the Judicial branch. In 
particular, do you favour a system of granting study leave to Europe, and, if so, what course of 
study (course for a call to the Bar, reading in barristers’ chambers or other), and what conditions 
do you propose ? 

65. Do you recommend ahy special course of study in law in India for officers selected for 
the Judicial branch ? 

66. Do you recommend any special training in subordinate judicial posts for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch? If so, please give details. 

67. Do you recommend any system for encouraging the higher study of law analogous to 
the rules for the encouragement of the study of Oriental languages ? 

68. Is any differentiation desirable in the system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who are “Natives of India” and other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state your proposals. 

69. If you have recommended the introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in India 
for “ Natives of India,” whether in lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of training you recommend for such officers. 

70. Is any differentiation necessary in regard to the probation and training of members of 
the Indian Civil Service who are “ Natives of India,” as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, and of unmixed European descent? If so, please 
state your proposals. 

71. Please add such remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the 
system of probation and training for the Indian Civil Service which are not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions. 

Conditions of Service. 

72. The present theory underlying the conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service is— 

(а) that the members of the Service should have sufficient training in subordinate or 

inferior appointments before they are called upon to discharge the duties of higher 
ones ; and 

(б) that they should, throughout the whole period of their service, have sufficient salaries 

and sufficiently responsible duties. 

To secure these objects the number of posts, called technically “ superior ” posts, carrying a 
salary of over Rs. 1,000 per mensem is ascertained, and it is endeavoured to recruit only suffi¬ 
cient officers to make it probable that each officer will find himself officiating with practical 
permanency in at least the lowest of those appointments after the completion of eight 
years'service. Do you accept this system ?. If so, do you consider that the period of eight 
years is suitable, or do you recommend any change ? What alteration (if any) would be neces¬ 
sary if the age of recruitment were lowered ? 

73. It is also part of the existing system that officers of over two but under eight years’ 
completed service should fill with practical permanency in the ordinary course of promotion charges 
of minor responsibility, called technically “ inferior posts,” and should be drawing pay at rates 
above that of the lowest grade, but not exceeding Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Do you accept this as a 
suitable arrangement ? If not, what alteration would you suggest, and for what reasons ? 

74. Please show in a tabular statement for the last five years, quarter by quarter, with 
footnotes giving the names, the total net number oi officers who have failed to obtain promotion 
in accordance with the principles sot out in the preceding questions, and say whether any incon¬ 
venience, and, if so, what, has been caused thereby to the Administration. 

75. Please now see the statement marked AA and the list marked— 

Madras=A, Burma=F, 

Bombay—B, Bihar artd Orissa —Q, 

Bengal=C, Central Provinces and Berar—H, 

United Provinces = D, Assam=/, 

Punjab=E, 

which have been reproduced in Appendix VII to these questions, and say whether they are correct 
for your province. If not, please state what amendments are necessary. 

76. Is any difficulty experienced by the Administration in working with the number of 
superior posts shown in the list for your province? Do all the posts entered as superior carry 
a salary of more than Rs. 1,000 per mensem, and are they all such as are ordinarily held by 
officers in the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what changes, if any, do you suggest ? 

77. Does the number of superior posts shown as held directly under the Government of 
India correspond with the actual experience of the last five years? If not, please give particulars 
of the discrepancies, and say whether you consider any chaDge of practice in this respect to be 
desirable. Attention is invited in this connection to list J in Appendix VII to these questions. 

78. Does the number of superior posts allowed for temporary appointments and deputations 
correspond with the actual experience of (say) the last five years ? If not, please give particulars 

B 
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of the discrepancies and say whether you consider any change of practice in this respect to he 
desirable ? 

79. Does the arrangement by which officers, recruited against temporary superior posts, are 
shown in the lowest grade, work satisfactorily ? If not, what change of practice appears to you 
to be necessary ? 

80. Does the allowance of 39 per cent, on the number of superior posts give the right 
number of junior officers for the work of the administration of your province ? If not, please state 
what excess or deficiency in your opinion exists, giving your reasons in detail. 

81. Junior officers are considered to be under training during the first two years of their 
service. Does this approximate to the actual conditions? If not, what alteration is necessary 
in the percentage of 15 5 allowed for training ? 

82. Does the leave allowance of 32 7 per cent, for superior posts, 6 7 per cent, for inferior 
jK)8t8, and 6 per cent, for training posts, approximate to the actual conditions? If not, please 
state what alteration is desirable ? 

83. Does the annual decremental rate of 4'17 per cent, on the total strength of the Service 
correspond with the actual experience of the last 20 years ? If not, please give the actual facts 
for this period and suggest a suitable figure, with reasons in support of the same. 

84. Does the theoretical strength of the Service correspond ordinarily with its actual 
strength? If not, please state the facts and, in particular, offer any remarks which , may 
suggest themselves with regard to the existing discrepancy shown in the statement marked BB 
which is included in Appendix VII to these questions ? 

85. Do you consider that the present system of a quinquennial examination of the conditions 
of service is adequate to regulate the rate of recruitment and flow of promotion ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ? 

86. State the principles on which the annual indent for recruitment to the Indian Civil 
Service is regulated. Do you consider that accurate results are attained thereby ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ? 

87. Are you satisfied that, under the existing system of promotion, the interests of indivi¬ 
dual officers and of the Administration are duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to make 
regarding it, particularly on the subjects of selection for higher appointments and of the compul¬ 
sory retirement of inefficient officers ? 

88. To what extent are the functions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial branches 
of the Indian Civil Service differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and, if so, in what directions ? 

89. Have you any other suggestions to make under this head which are not covered by your 
answers to the above questions and to the questions under the heads relating to salary, leave, and 
pension. 

Conditions of Salary. 

90. Please see the two statements contained in Appendix VIII to these questions showing the 
various rates of pay drawn by officers holding posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre ana the 
grading of each class of post for the different provinces, and say whether they are correct for 
your province. 

91. Please give full information regarding the rates of pay and the number of posts in 
each of the main grades of the Service authorized on the 1st April of each of the following years : 
I860, 1870, 1880, 1900, and 1912. 

92. Are the present rates of pay and grading suitable ? If not. what alterations do you 
recommend ? 

93. If any dissatisfaction is felt, does it relate to the pay or grading of the higher or lower 
posts or to both ? 

94. Do you consider it desirable that there should be uniformity of payment for similar 
kinds of work in all the provinces, and does any dissatisfaction on this score exist in your 
province, and, if so, what ? 

95. Do you consider that the exchange compensation allowance, introduced in 1893, eligi¬ 
bility for which depends on nationality or domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under what 
conditions ? Should such abolition apply to officers already employed or be restricted to future 
entrants ? 

96. If abolition is recommended with compensation in the form of increased salaries what 
is your opinion regarding the grant of a similar increase of salary to those members of the Service 
who now draw no exchange compensation allowance ? 

97. How does the system of acting allowances work in the case of officers selected to offici¬ 
ate in appointments involving increased responsibility ? Is it productive of any inconvenience, and 
have you any suggestion to make on the subject ? 

98. How is the system of officiating grade promotions, where there is do change of duties, 
actually worked ? Is the system convenient in the interests both of the Government and of the 
officers of the Service ? Have you any recommendations to make for its alteration? 
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99. What is your opinion regarding the substitution for the existing graded system of 
promotion of a time-scale of salary ? If you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted 
to the lower grades of the Service or not ? 

100. As an alternative do you recommend a system by which each main class of appointment 
would have a separate time-scale ? 

101. What is your experience of the practical working of time-scales of pay in other Indian 
services ? 

102. If you recommend any system of time-scale of pay, please describe it, and state what 
condition should be laid down in regard to the grant of increments, promotion to superior grades, 
charge allowances, and other matters of importance. How do you propose to apply such time-scale 
in provinces where the scale of pay of the Judicial and Executive branches of the Service is 
different ? 

103. If you are in favour of a time-scale of pay, how would you secure that the recruitment 
of junior officers is restricted to the number likely to be promoted in a reasonable time to posts of 
independent responsibility, and do you or do you not consider it desirable that all members of 
the Indian Civil Service should have the prospect of rising to such posts within a fixed time ? 

104. Turning now to the case of the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rate do you suggest for the various grades of the Service? 

105. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the conditions of salary not covered 
by your answers to the above questions ? 

Conditions of Leave. 

106. Is there any reason to suppose that officers of the Indian Civil Service take more or 
less leave of any particular kind than they did 5, 10,15 or 20 years ago ? If so, to what is this 
due ? 

107. Is all the leave on full pay due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and, if not, what are the reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned in your 
opinion suitable ? If not, what alternative arrangement do you suggest ? 

108. Is all the furlough due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil 
Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as much furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? If 
not, what change do you suggest ? 

109. Do you consider that the rates of furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, what 
changes do you recommend ? 

110. Do you recommend any change in the concession, granted in 1893, under which leave 
allowances expressed in rupees, other than privilege leave allowances, issued at the Home 
Treasury, or in a colony with a gold standard of currency, are issued in sterling at the 
privilege rate of exchange of Is. Qd . the rupee ? If so, what change ? 

111. Do you consider that the maximum and minimum limits of leave allowances at present 
fixed are suitable ? Do you recommend any change in the alternative rates fixed in sterling and 
rupees, and, if so, what change? 

112. Have you any recommendation to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary leave 
without allowances, and other forms of leave ? Do you consider that the present conditions 
governing these kinds of leave, and the leave allowances admissible, are suitable? 

113. Generally speaking, do any of the present leave rules applicable to the Indian Civil 
Service cause inconvenience to the Administration, and, if so, what, and what remedy do you 
suggest ? 

114. In particular are they a contributory cause of excessive transfers of officers of the 
Indian Civil Service, and, if so, how can this difficulty be met ? 

115. Do any of the present leave rules press hardly in any way on officers of the Indian 
Civil Service themselves, and, if so, in what respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appropriate 
remedy ? 

116. Do the present leave rules applicable to Statutory Civilians, or to officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services employed in listed posts, cause any inconvenience to the Administration, 
or press hardly on the officers themselves, and in what respects? In particular, do you consider 
that separate sets of rules for such officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Service are 
desirable ? 

117. Have you any othenproposals to make in regard to the conditions of leave not 
covered by your answers to the above questions ? 

Conditions of Pension. 

118. Is the present system of equal annuities to all members of tht Indian Civil Service 
generally accepted as satisfactory by the Government and by the members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? 
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Conditions of Pension— condd . 

119. Would a non-contributory system of superannuation pensions, varying in amount 
with the amount of salary drawn at the time of retirement, be preferable in the interests either of 
the Government or of the members of the Indian Civil Service ? 

120. Assuming the maintenance of the annuity system, do you suggest any modifications in 
its detailed working, and, if so, what, and for what reasons ? 

121. In particular, what i3 your opinion of the arrangement by which members of the 
Indian Civil Service, who are appointed Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions of £1,200 
a year after 11J years' actual service as Judges ? Do you recommend any change in the present 
conditions ? 

122. Do you consider that a similar system should be applied to the cases of high Executive 
officers, and, if so, to which ? Please state the amount of pension and the conditions which you 
recommend as suitable. 

123. Assuming the substitution of a non-contributory system of superannuation pensions 
varying in amount with the amount of salary drawn at the time of retirement, please describe the 
system that you recommend. 

124. Do you recommend the introduction of a system of reduced pensions for such officers 
as may be found to be inefficient, but whom it would be difficult to retire without some provision 
for their subsistence ? If so, what do you suggest ? 

125. Do you consider the existing pension rules suitable in the interests both of the Govern¬ 
ment and of the members of the Indian Civil Service ? In particular, what is your opinion of the 
present rules regulating voluntary and compulsory retirement ? 

126. Do you approve of the present system regulating the pensions of military officers hold¬ 
ing Indian Civil Service posts ? If not, what do yon suggest ? 

127. Do you approve of the present system regulating the pensions of Statutory Civilians ? 
If not, what do you suggest ? 

128. Do you approve of the present system regulating the pensions of officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Services holding listed posts? If not, what do you suggest ? 

129. Do you accept as satisfactory the regulations of the Indian Family Pension Fund, or 
have you any suggestions to make either for their abolition or for their alteration ? Have you 
any proposals to make in regard to the present methods of working such regulations ? 

130. In particular do you approve of the exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives of 
India, ” who are members of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, under what conditions would you 
admit them, having regard to the main differences between their social conditions and those of the 
European members on which the present system is based ? 

131. Do you recommend that such admission should be optional or compulsory ? 

132. If you do not approve their admission to the Indian Civil Service Family Pension 
Fund, do you recommend the formation of a separate Family Pension Fund ? 

133. Is the existing system under which provision is made for the families of deceased 
military officers holding Indian Civil Service posts satisfactory ? If not, what would you suggest ? 

134. Have you any criticisms to make on the facilities at present offered— 

(a) to Statutory Civilians ; 

( b ) to members of the Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts ; 
for providing for their families against their decease ? 

135. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the conditions of pension not 
covered by your answers to the above questions ? 

General. 

136. Are you satisfied with the existing organization of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, 
please state what alternative organization you consider desirable, and explain fully your views, 
making any suggestions that appear to you suitable. 

137. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the Indian Civil Service not 
covered by your answers to the above questions ? If so, please explain them. 

QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE PROVINCIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 

(Hot*.—In replies to these questions, It should be clearly specified whether the reply refers to 
the whole Provincial Civil Service, or to the Executive branch or to the Judicial branoh.1 

Methods of Recruitment. 

1. Please refer to Government of India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th August 
1910, defining the general conditions which should govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil 
Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you any recom¬ 
mendations to make for their alteration ? 

2. Please supply a copy of the Rules for the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your province. Are these rules suitable, or have you any recommendations to make for 
their alteration? 
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3. Please see the statement showing the constitution of the Provincial Civil Service, repro¬ 
duced as Appendix B to these questions, and state whether the information is correct for your 
province. If not, what alterations are required ? 

4. Please state the different systems of recruitment that have been adopted for the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, the periods for which they were in force, and the number of officers recruited 
year by year in your province under each system since its formation. 

5. Please state the number of natural-born subjects of His Majesty other than “ Natives’ of 
India ” recruited in your province in each year. 

6. What is your experience of the officers selected by the different methods of recruitment ; 
which method has proved the most satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the present system of 
recruitment do you recommend ? For direct recruitment do you recommend (a) open competition, 
( b ) nomination, (c) combined nomination and examination, or (d) some other method? Please 
describe fully the system that you recommend. 

7. To what extent are non-residents of the province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that only residents of the province should ordinarily be recruited ? 

8. Are all classes and communities duly represented in your Provincial Civil Serviqe ? Do 
you consider that this is desirable, and what arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ? 

Systems of Training and Probation. 

9. What is the system of training and probation adopted for officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, and, if not, what alterations do you recommend ? 

10. Is the existing system of Departmental examinations suitable, and, if not, what changes 
do you recommend ? 

Conditions of Service. 

11. Do you consider that any change should be made in the classes of offices and appoint¬ 
ments at present included in your Provincial Civil Service ? 

12. What is the system on which the strength of the branch of your Provincial 

Civil Services is fixed ? Do you consider it satisfactory, and, if not, what alterations do you recom¬ 
mend ? 

13. In particular, is the leave reserve adequate, and the system on which it is graded suitable ? 

14. Is there any reserve for officers under training, and is it adequate ? 

15. What is the annual rate of recruitment and how is it fixed ? Has it worked well in 
practice, and does it secure an even flow of promotion ? 

16. To what extent is any system of selection for appointments to the higher grad es 
enforced ? Is any change of practice required in this respect ? 

17. Are you satisfied that under the existing system of promotion the interests of indivi¬ 
dual officers and of the Administration are duly reconciled, and have you any suggestion to make 
regarding it, particularly on the subject of selection for higher appointments and of the compulsory 
retirement of inefficient officers ? 

18. To what extent are the functions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial branches 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and, if so, in what 
direction ? 

19. Are you satisfied with the existing arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, are listed as open to officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service of proved merit and ability, and is the system followed in making appointments to those 
posts suitable ? If not, what alterations do you suggest ? 

20. Are you satisfied with the system by which most of the inferior listed posts are merged 
in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, what change would you suggest ? 

21. Are you satisfied with the present designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ? ” If not, 
what would you suggest ? 

Conditions of Salary. 

22. Do you accept as suitable the principle recommended by the Public Service Commission 
of 1886-87, and since followed, that the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as regards salary 
should be adjusted by a consideration of the terms necessary to secure locally the desired qualifi¬ 
cations in the officers appointed ? If not, what principle do you recommend ? 

23. Please give full information regarding the rates of pay and the number of posts in 
each of the main grades of the Provincial Civil Service authorized on the 1st April of each of the 
following years -.—1890, 1900 and 1912. When was the last general re-organization effected, and 
what improvement of prospects was effected thereby ? 

24. Are the existing rates of pay and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ? N 

25. Are you satisfied with the present system under which officiating promotions are not 
made in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, what alteration do you recommend ? 
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Conditions of Salary— concld. 

26. What is your opinion regarding the substitution of a time-scale of salary for the 
existing graded system of promotion ? If you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted 
to the lower grades of the Service, or not? 

27. As an alternative, do you recommend a system by which each main class of appoint¬ 
ment would have a separate time-scale ? 

28. What is your experience of the practical working of time-scales of pay in other Indian 
services ? 

29. If you recommend any kind of time-scale of pay, please describe the scheme that you 
propose and state what conditions should be laid down in regard to the grant of increments, pro¬ 
motion to superior grades, charge allowances, and other matters of importance. How do you 
propose to apply such time-scales in provinces where the scale of pay of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of the Service is different ? 

30. Do you approve of the arrangement by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for the 
various appointments ? 

Conditions of Leave. 

31. Is there any reason to suppose that officers of the Provincial Civil Service take more or 
less leave of any particular kind than they did 5, 10, 15 or 20 years ago? If so, to what is this 
due? 

32. Is all the leave on full pay due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service, and, if not, what are the reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned in your 
opinion suitable ? If not, what alternative arrangement do you suggest ? 

33. Is all the furlough due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service? Is it necessary to allow for as much furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? 
If not, what change do you suggest ? 

34. Do you consider that the rates of furlough allowances are suitable? If not, what 
changes do you recommend ? 

35. Do you consider that the maximum and minimum limits of leave allowances at present 
fixed are suitable ? 

36. Have you any recommendations to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary leave 
without allowances, and other forms of leave ? Do you consider that the present conditions govern¬ 
ing these kinds of leave, and the leave allowances admissible, are suitable ? 

37. Generally speaking, do any of the present leave rules applicable to the Provincial Civil 
Service cause inconvenience to the Administration, and, if so, what; and what remedy do you 
suggest ? 

38. In particular, are they a contributory cause of excessivo transfers of officers, and, if so, 
how can this difficulty be met ? 

39. Do any of the present leave rules press hardly in any way on officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service, and, if so, in what respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appropriate remedy? 
In particular, do you regard the existing differences between the leave rules for the European and 
Incnan Services as suitable ? 

Conditions of Pension. 

40. Is the present system of superannuation pensions satisfactory in the interests both of 
the Government and the members of the Provincial Civil Service ? 

41. Have you any suggestions to make in favour of any modifications in its detailed work¬ 
ing, and, if so, what, and for what reasons ? 

42. Do you approve of the grant of reduced pensions for such officers as may be found to 
be inefficient but whom it may bo difficult to retire without some provision for their subsistence ? 
•If so, what do you suggest ? 

43. Do you approve of the present system regulating pensions of officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service holding listed posts ? If not, what do you suggest ? 

44. Do you consider that the existing rules governing the voluntary and compulsory retire¬ 
ment of members of the Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, what changes do you 
recommend ? 

45. To what extent do members of the Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the benefit of 
their families to the Government General Provident Fund, or to other official or officially recognised 
funds ? Are any further facilities required, and what arrangements of this kind do you (Consider 
to be neoessary ? 

General. 

46. Are you satisfied with the existing organization of the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
not, please state what alternative organization you consider desirable, and explain fully your views, 
making any suggestions that appear to you to be suitable. 

47. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not 
covered by your answers to the above questions ? If so, please explain them. 
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Period of Age-limits, 17—21, i.e. down to 1877. 

Subjects. I fi 


Period of Age-Limits, 17—19, i.e. 1878— 1891 . 

Subjeots. I ] 


1 English Composition 

2. History of England, inoluding that of the Laws 
and Constitution. 

3 English Language and Literaturo 

4. Language, Literature, and History of Greece .. 
6 Language, Literature, and History of Rome .. 

6 . Language, Literature, and History of Franoe .. 

7. Language, Literature, and History of Germany 

8 . Language, Literature, and History of Italy 

9. Mathematics (pure and mixed) 

10. Natural Scienoo—that is (1) Chemistry, includ¬ 

ing Heat; (2) Electricity and Magnetism ; (3) 
Geology and Mineralogy ; (4) Zoology ; (5) 
Botany. 

The total (1,000) marks may be obtained by ade¬ 
quate proficiency in any two or more of the five 
branches of Science includod under this head. 

11. Moral Scienco—that is. Logic, Mental, and 

Moral Philosophy. 

12. Sanskrit Language and Literature 

13. Arabic Language and Literature 


500 1 . English Composition 

600 2 History of England, including a period selected 

by the candidate. 

500 3. English Literature, including books selected 

by the candidate. 

750 4. Greek .. .. 

750 5 Latin .. ... 

875 6 . French 

375 7. Gorman 

375 8 . Italian 

1,250 9. Mathematios (pure and mixed) 

1,000 10. Natural 6 cienoe—that is, the Elements of any 

two of tbe following Sciences, viz. Chemistry, 
500; Electricity and Magnetism, 300; 
Experimental Laws of Heat and Light, 300, 
Meohanical Philosophy, with outlines of 
Astronomy, 300. 

500 11. Logic 

12 . Elements of Political Economy .. 

500 13. Sanskrit 

500 14. Arabic .. .. .. .. 


Period of Age-limits, 21—23, i.e. 1892—1905. 


Poriod of Age-limits, 22- 24, i.e. 1906 to date. 


1. English Composition 

2. English History 


3. English Law, viz., Law of Contract—Criminal 

Law—Law of Evidence and Law of the Con¬ 
stitution. 

4. English Language and Literature (including 

special period named by the Commissioners). 

5. Greek Language and Litorature 


6 . Greek History (Ancient, including Constitution) 

7. Latin Language and Literature 


8 . Roman History (Ancient, including Constitution) 

9. Roman Law 

10. French Language and Literature 


11. German Language and Literature.. 

12. General Modern History (period to be selected 

by Candidates from list in the syllabus issued 
by the Commissioners ; one period at least to 
include Indian History) 

13. Mathematics (pure and applied) 

14. Advanced Mathematical subjects (pure and 

applied). 

15. Natural Science, i.e. .my number not exceeding 

three of the following subjects — 

Elementary Chemistn and Elementary 

Physics .. .. .. 600 

(N.B.— This subject may not be taken up 
by those who offer oither Higher Chemis¬ 
try or Higher Physios) — 

Higher Chemistry .. .. 600 

Higher Physics .. .. COO 

Geology .. .. .. 000 

Botany . .. .. 600 

Zoology .. .. .. 600 

Animal Physiology .. .. 600 

10. Logic and Mental Philosophy (Ancient and 
Modern). 

17. Moral Philosophy (Ancient and Modern) 

18. Political Economy and Economic History 

19. Political Science (including Analytical Juris¬ 

prudence, the Early History of Institutions, 
and Theory of Legislation). 

20. Sanskrit Language and Literature.. 

21. Arabic Language and Literature .. 


Candidates are at liberty to name any or all of these branches 
of knowledge No subjects are obligatory. 


1. English Composition .. 

2. English History, either or both sections may 

be taken — 

Section I, to a. D. 1485 
Section II, a. d. 1485 to 1848 
8 . English Law 

4 English Language and Literature 

Greek, not loss than two sub-divisions of whioh 
one must be Translation— — 

5. Translation 

6 . Prose Composition 

7. Vorse Composition 

8 . Litorature, eto. 

9. Greek History (Ancient, including Constitution) 

Latin, not less than two sub-divisions, of which 
one must be Translation— 

10. Translation .. .. 

11. Prose Composition 

12. Verse Composition 

13. Literature, etc. 

14. Roman History (Ancient, including Constitution) 

15. Roman Law 

16 French History of tho Language and Literature 

17. French, Translation, Composition, and Conver¬ 

sation. 

18 . German History of tbe Languagoand Literature 

19. German, Translation, Composition, and Conver¬ 

sation . 

20 Italian History of the Languago and Literature 

21. Italian, Translation, Composition, and Conversa¬ 

tion. 

22. Goncral Modern History 

23. Lower Mathematics 
24 Higher Mathematics 

25. Natural Science, i.e. any number not exceeding 
four of the following or three if both Lower 
and Higher Mathematics be also taken— 


(1) Chemistry 

.. 600 

(2) Physics 

.. 600 

(3) Goology 

.. 600 

(4) Botany 

.. 600 

( 6 ) Zoology 

.. 600 

(6) Animal Physiology .. 

.. 600 

(7) Geography 

.. 600 


26. Logic and Physiology 

27. Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy 

28. Political Economy and Economic History 

29. Political Science 

31. Sanskrit Language and Literature 
32 Arabic Language and Literature .. 


Consistently with the limitations speoifled above candidates 
are at liberty to name any of tho foregoing subjects, pro¬ 
vided that the maximum number of marks that can be 
obtained from the subjects ohosen is limited to 6 , 000 . 
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APPENDIX II. 

The Indian Civil Service Act, 1861. 

(24 & 25 Viet., Cap. 54.) 

An Act to confirm certain appointments in India, and to amend the law concerning 

the Civil Service there. 

[1st August 1861.] 

Whereas by section fifty-six of an Act of the thirty-third year of King George the Third, 
Chapter fifty-two, it was enacted that all the civil servants of the East India Company in India 
under the rank or degree of Members of Council should have and be entitled to precedence in the 
service of the said Company at their respective stations according to their seniority of appoint¬ 
ment and that no such civil servant should be capable of being advanced or promoted to any 
higher station, rank, or degree therein than he should be entitled to according to the length of his 
service; and by section fifty-seven of the same Act it was enacted that all vacancies happening in 
any of the offices, places, or employments in the civil line of the Company’s service in India 
(being under the degree of Counsellor) should be from time to time filled up and supplied from 
amongst the civil servants of the said Company belonging to the presidency wherein such vacan¬ 
cies should respectively happen: And whereas by reason of the exigencies of the public service 
vacancies in certain offices, places, and employments in India have been filled up by the appoint¬ 
ment of persons not being civil servants or not being civil servants belonging to the presidency 
wherein the vacancies have happened, and otherwise not in accordance with the provisions of the 
said enactments, and it is expedient that such appointments should be rendered valid, and also that 
the authorities in India should be empowered to make such appointments in like cases in future : 

Be it enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, as follows :— 

1. All appointments made by the author dies in India to any such Offices, Places or 
Employments shall be and be deemed to have been as valid and effectual as if the Act herein¬ 
before recited or referred to had not been passed — (Rep. 55 & 56 Viet., c. 19). 

2. All vacancies happening in any of the offices, places, or employments specified in the 
Schedule annexed to this Act, and all such offices which may be created hereafter, shall be filled 
up and supplied, except as hereinafter provided, from amongst the covenanted civil servants of 
the Crown in India. 

, 3. Where it appears to the authority in India by whom an appointment should be made to 
any office, place, or employment specified in the said Schedule, that such appointment, under the 
special circumstances of the case, should be made without regard to the recited qualifications, con¬ 
ditions, and restrictions of the said Act, it shall be lawful for such authority to make such appointment 
accordingly; provided that no person shall be so appointed who has not resided for at least seven 
years in India, and that every person previously to his being so appointed to any of the offices in 
the Revenue and Judicial departments specified in the said Schedule shall pass an examination in 
the vernacular language of the district in which he is to be employed, where such elimination is 
now required, and shall be subject to all the departmental tests and other qualifications and 
restrictions which are or may be imposed in the like case on covenanted civil servants. 

4. Every such appointment shall be provisional only, and shall forthwith be reported to 
the Secretary of State in Council of India, together with the special reasons for making the same ; 
and unless the Secretary of State in Council shall approve such appointment, with the concurrence 
of a majority of Members present at a meeting and shall within twelve months from the date of 
such appointment notify such approval to the authority by whom the appointment was made, then 
such appointment shall be cancelled. 

5. All vacancies happening in any other offices, places, or employments than those men¬ 
tioned in the said Schedule, and all other offices than those so mentioned that may hereafter be 
created in India may be filled up and supplied without regard to the qualifications, conditions, and 
restrictions prescribed by the said Act. 


6. Provided always that this Act shall not apply to the office of Lieutenant-Governor of 
any part of Her Majesty’s dominions in India, or to any offices for the supply of which provision 
may be made by any other Act of the present session of Parliament. 


7. Section fifty-six of the said Act of the thirty-third year of King George the Third, and 
so much of the other sections of the said Act and of ady other Act now in force as requires seniority 
as a condition or qualification for the appointment of civil servants to offices, places, or employ¬ 
ments, shall be repealed. 

Schedule. 


Secretaries, Junior Secretaries, and Under Secretaries to the several Governments of India, 
except the Secretaries, Junior Secretaries, and Under Secretaries in the Military, Marine, 
and Public Works departments. 


Accountant-General. 

Civil Auditor, (a) 

(a) now called Comptroller-General. 


Sub-Treasurer. ( b ) 


(5) Now non-existent. 
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Judicial. 


1. Civil and Sessions Judges, or Chief 
Judicial officers of districts in the provinces 
now known as Regulation Provinces. 

2. Additional and Assistant Judges in the 
said provinces. 


3. Magistrates or Chief Magisterial officers 
of districts in the said provinces. 

4. Joint Magistrates in the said provinces. 

5. Assistant Magistrates or Assistants to 
Magistrates in the said provinces. 


1. Members of the Board of Revenue in the I 
Presidencies of Bengal and Madras. 

2. Secretaries to the said Boards of Reve¬ 
nue. 

3. Commissioners of Revenue or Chief 
Revenue officers of divisions in the provinces 
now known as Regulation Provinces. 

4. Collectors of Revenue or Chief Revenue 
officers of districts in the said provinces. 

10. Opii 


5. Deputy or Subordinate Collectors where 
combined with the office of Joint Magistrate in 
the said provinces. 

G. Assistant Collectors or Assistants to 
Collectors in the said provinces. 

7. Salt Agents. 

8. Controller of Salt Chowkies. 

9. Commissioners of Customs, Salt, and 
Opium. 

i Agents. 


APPENDIX III. 


The Government of India Act, 1870. 

(33 Viet., Cap. 3.) 

An Act to make better provision for making Laws and Regulations for certain parts 
of India, and for certain other purposes relating thereto. 

[25th March 1870.] 

********* 

6. Whereas it is expedient that additional facilities should be given for the employment of 
Natives of India, of proved merit and ability, in the Civil Service of Her Majesty in India: 

Be it enacted, that nothing in the Government of India Act, 1858, or in the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861, or in any other Act of Parliament or other law now in force in India, shall 
restrain the authorities in India by whom appointments are or may be made to offices, places, and 
employments in the Civil Service of Her Majesty in India from appointing any Native of India to 
any such office, place, or employment, although such Native shall not have been admitted to the 
said Civil Service of India in manner in section thirty-two of the first-mentioned Act provided, but 
subject to such rules as may be from time to time prescribed by the Governor General in Council 
and sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council, with the concurrence of a majority of members 
present; 

and that for the purpose of this Act the words “ Natives of India ” shall include any person 
born and domiciled within the dominions of Her Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
in India, and not established there for temporary purposes only ; 

and that it shall be lawful for the Governor General in Council to define and limit from time 
to time the qualification of Natives of India thus expressed ; provided that every resolution made 
by him for such purpose shall be subject to the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, and 
shall not have force until it has been laid for thirty days before both Houses of Parliament. 


Power to 
appoint 
Natives of 
India to ser¬ 
ial n offices 
without oer- 
tifioate from 
the Oivil 
Servioe Com¬ 
missioners. 

21 & 22 Viot. 
o, 106. 24 & 
26 Viot., o. 
54. 


APPENDIX IV. 

Notification of the Government of India, Home Department ( Hstablislwnents ) No. 1128, 

dated Simla, the 2 6th August 1910. 

In exercise of the power conferred by section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 
Victoria, Chapter 3), and in supersession of the rules published in the Home Department Notifi¬ 
cation No. 2159 (Public), dated the 2nd November 1892, the Governor General in Council has 
been pleased to make the following rules, which have been sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 
Council with the concurrence of a majority of the members present. 

1. The Local Government may appoint any member of the Provincial Civil Service subordi¬ 
nate to it, who is a Native of India, and of proved merit and ability, to any of the offices, places, 
and employments ordinarily held by members of the Civil Service of His Majesty in India, to fill 
which it has been declared by such Local Government (by notification in the official Gazette) that 
members of such Provincial Civil Service can properly be appointed. 

2. The Local Government may, at any time, appoint any Native of India of proved merit 
and ability to any of the offices, places, and employments specified by such Local Government in 
any such notification as in Rule 1 is mentioned; provided that not more than one-fourth of the 
offices, places, and employments so specified, shall at any one time be held by Natives of India not 
members of the Provincial Civil Service subordinate to the Local Government; but this proviso shall 
not apply to or include any Native of India (not a member of a Provincial Service) who hasj 

c 
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prior to the making of these rules, been appointed under section 6 of the Government of India Act, 
1870 (33 Victoria, Chapter 3), to an office, place, or employment in the Civil Service of India. 

3. In addition to appointments made under Rules 1 and 2 the Local Government may, 
whenever the exigencies of the public service render it necessary, appoint to any of the offices, 
places, or employments ordinarily held by members of the Civil Service of His Majesty in India, for 
a period not exceeding three months, any Native of India of proved merit and ability ; provided that 
the appointment of any such officer shall not involve his transfer from another district. 

4. The Local Government may declare any appointment to be made on probation only and 
may prescribe the terms on which it is made and the conditions with which the person appointed, 
must comply before he can be confirmed. 

5. The Local Government may, at any time, suspend and remove any person appointed by 
a Local Government under these rules. 


A. EARLE, 

Offg. Secretary to the Government of India. 
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APPENDIX V. 


Statement showing Posts listed as open to the Provincial Civil Services. 



i 

! Madras. 

i 

i 

| 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

United 

Provincos. 

Punjab. 

Burma. 

Bihar 

and 

Orissa. 

Oentral 

Provinces 

(and 

Berar). 

Total. 

Superior Posts. 










Heads of districts 

2 

2 

1 4 

2 

2 

2 

\ .1 

4 

[ 49 

District and Divisional 

Judges. 

i 

3 

) ( 

5 

0 

2 

) 1 

2 

) 

Settlement Collectors 




•• 

2 

1 



3 

Sub-Collectors 

‘2 




•• 




2 

Secretary, Board of Revonue .. 




•• 

1 

•• 



1 

Talukdari Settlement Officer.. 


I 







1 

| 

Total •• 

8 

6 

8 

7 

11 

5 

! 

5 

G 

56 

Inferior Posts 



wrcrSS 







Secretary to Board of Reve¬ 
nue. 

1 



l 

•• 

• • 



2 

Under Socretary to Govern¬ 
ment. 

1 


i 

•• 

1 


1 


4 

Joint Magistrates or Assistant 
Commissioners or Assistant 
Collectors. 

5 

8 

8 

7 

3 

.. 

. . 

9 

33 








! 


Assistant Judges.. 

•• 

3 

•• 



1 

## 1 

• * 

•• 

3 

Small Cause Court Judges .. 




2 


1 

* * 


2 

Assistant Settlement Officers 




2 


i 

,, 1 



2 

Assistant to Director of Land 
Records. 


•• 


1 1 


.. 

* ‘ 

! 


1 

Total 

7 

11 

3 

13 

4 


1 

2 

47 

Grand Total, Superior and 
Inferior. 

15 

17 

17 

20 

15 

i 

5 ! 
1 

6 

8 

103 
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APPENDIX VI. 


20th Report 
of His Ma¬ 
jesty's Oivil 
Service Com¬ 
missioners, 
pages 523-0. 


Final Examination of 1891 when the 

Final Examination of 1912 when the 

Period of Probation was two years. 

Period of Probation was one year. 

Subjects (a). 

Marks. 

Subjects. 

Marks. 



Compulsory — 


1. * Classical languages of India— 


1. The principal Vernacular langu- 




age of the province to which 


Sanskrit 

500 

the candidate is assigned 

400 



2. Indian History ... 

400 

Arabic 

400 





3. Indian Penal Code 

400 

Persian 

400 





4. Code of Criminal Procedure ... 

200 

2. f Vernacular languages of India 




(excepting Hindustani when 


5. The Indian Evidence Act 

200- 

taken up by Madras candidates 


Optional —(Not more than one of 


and Gujrati) each 

400 

following subjects) :— 




1. § Sanskrit 

400- 

3. The History and Geography of 




India. 

350 

2. § Arabic 

400- 

4. 1 Law... 

1,250 

3. Persian 

400 

5. Political Economy ... 

350 

4. Hindustani (for candidates as- 




signed to the province of 




Burma only) 

400 



5. Hindu and Muhammadan Law 

450 


(a) In addition to the above, candidates were permitted to take up any one of the following branches of naturaL 
soienoe, viz., Agricultural chemistry, botany, geology, and zoology for which 350 marks were allowed. 

• One or more of these subjects could be taken. 

f One of the languages prescribed for the candidates’ presidency or province. 

{ The course of reading in law included— 

(1) General Jurisprudence— 

Black3tono’s Commentaries. 

Austin's Jurisprudence. 

The Institutes of Justinian. 

Maine’s Ancient Law. 

Mackenzie’s Studios in Roman Law. 

Bentham’s Theory of Legislation. 

(2) Law of Evidence— 

Tho Indian Evidence Act. 

Pitt Taylor’s Treatise on the Law of Evidence. 

(3) Law of India— 

The Code of Oivil Procedure 
The Indian Penal Code. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure. 

The Indian Law of Contracts. 

The Intestate and Testamontary Succession Act. 

Hindu Law. 

Muhammadan Law. 

Simultaneously the candidates .attended courts and supplied the following detailed reports, with an analysis and 
notes in each case :— 

First Periodical Examination. Seven reports of police court cases of a stipendiary magistrate, embracing cases in 

which the magistrate exercised final jurisdiction and cases whioh he committed 
for trial. 


Four civil cases of a county court in which the parties were represented by 
counsel. 

One soparate report of the whole business, of whatever kind, transacted in a 
police court during one day. 

Second Periodical Examination. Five reports of civil actions in the superior courts of London in whioh the 

defendant was represented by counsel. 

Five reports of cases decided in the Central Criminal Court in which the prisoner 
was represented by counsel. 

Third Periodical Examination. Three reports of civil cases of importance tried before special juries in the 

Superior Courts of London. 

Throe reports of criminal casos of importance tried before juries in the Centra] 
Criminal Court and seleoted for some special quality, suoh as the gravity of the 
offence, the nature of tho evidence produced, the number of the prisoners, &e 

Final Examination ., One report of the investigation before a London police magistrate of a grave 

criminal charge onding in committal. 

One report of the whole business, of whatever kind transacted in a London police 
court in one day. 

Two reports of important civil cases tried by a speoial jury in London. 

One report of a case heard in the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on. 

appeal from India. 

S These aubjeots cannot be offered by any candidate who has ofiered them at the Open Competition. 
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APPENDIX VII. 

AA. 

Statement showing the Cadre and Strength of the Indian Civil Service for India as a whole 
and by Presidencies or Provinces, as sanctioned on 1st July 1912, together with the 
number of Posts listed as open to the Provincial Service in accordance with the terms of 
the Rules mads undev the provisions of section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., Chap. 3). 



aj 

oS 

»-i 

rO 

eS 

a 

►v 

oS 

JO 

B 

o 

W 

Bengal. 

► 

O 

u 

Ah 

rrt to 

5 I 

a * 

D 

Punjab. | 

Burma. 

Bihar and 

Orissa. 

Central Prov¬ 
inces. 

Assam. 

Total. 

(1) Number of “ Superior " posts, i.e., 
posts oarrying a salary of over 
Rs. 1,000 a month in the 

presidency or province ,, 

87 

84 

90 

in 

80 

83 

54 

51 

22 

662 

(2) Deduct for posts listed as open 
to Provincial Service 

8 

6 

8 

7 

11 

6 

5 

6 

• • 

56 

(3) Add for posts under the Govern¬ 
ment of India (a ).. 

8 

B 

6 

10 


C 

5 

4 

2 

68 

(4) Balance number of “ Superior ” 
posts . , 

87 

86 

Hge 

90 


76 

84 

54 

R 

24 

664 

(5) Add 4 per cent, for temporary 
posts and for deputation. 
[NB. —For such posts addi- 




yp 

mV 






tiona are made in the lowest 
grade of assistants] 

3 

3 

4 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

26 

(6) Total number of “ Superior ” 
posts on which recruitment is 
based .. 

90 

89 

94 

119 

79 

87 

56 

51 

25 

690 

(7) Add “ Inferior ’* posts, i.e., 
posts abovo the lowest grade 
of assistants, but below the 
“Superior” posts, at 39 por 
cent, of line (6) 

35 

35 

37 

46 

31 

34 

22 

20 

9 

269 

(8) Add leavo reserve at 40 per 
oent. of line (0) 

36 

35* 

37* 

47* 

32 

35 

22* 

20 

10 

276 

(9) Add training reserve at 15 • 5 of 
line (G) 

14 

13* 

14* 

18* 

12 

13 

8* 

8 

4 

106 

(10) Strength of service required 
at 194-5 per cent, of lino (G) .. 

175 

173 

183 

231 

154 

169 

109 

99 

48 

1,341 

(11) Rate of recruitment at 4-17 per 
oent. of strength shown in 
line (10) 

7-3 

1 

1 

9-6 

6-4 

5-3 Civil. 

1-7 Military. 

4-5 

4-1 

2-0 

54 Civil. 

1-7 Military. 


(a) Tho figures undor this line are fixed arbitrarily from time to time for purposes of recruitment, and are not 
intended to limit or guarantee tho number of posts under the Government of India, whioh may at any time be filled 
from a particular province. 
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APPENDIX VII.— contd. 
List A. 

Madras. 


Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 


Number. 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 

2 

Members of Council 

Rs. 

5,333* 

2 

High Court J udges 

4,000 

1 

Member, Board of Revenue 

3,750 

1 

Chief Secretary 

3,750 

1 

Member, Board of Revenue 

3,500 

1 

Secretary, Revenue Department 

3,125 

2 

Members, Board of Revenue 

3,000 

2 

District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 

3,000 

1 

Inspector-General of Police 

2,500-100-3,000 

1 

Resident, Travancore 

2,800 

7 

District and Sessions Judges, 2nd grade 

2,500 

' 1 

Secretary, Municipal (Local) Department 

2,500 

(a) 7 

Collectors, 1st grade 

2,500 

7 

District and Sessions Judges, 3rd grade 

2,250 

(a) 14 

Collectors, 2nd grade 

2,250 

6 

District and Sessions J udges, 4th grade 

2,000 

1 

Commissioner of Coorg 

1,800-2,000 

(a) 6 

Collectors, 3rd grade 

1,800 

1 

Secretary to Commissioner of Land Revenue 

1,500-1,800 

1 

Ditto Salt and Abkari Revenue 

1,500-1,800 

1 

Registrar, High Court ... 

1,500—1,800 

1 

Private Secretary 

1,500 

(b) 20 

Sub-Collectors and Joint Magistrates, 1st grade... 

1,200 


Total ... 87 

Deduct —8 j 

i 

Add ...+8 j 

Balance ... 87 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 

For posts under the Government of India. 

1 



Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assist- 



ants, but below the “ superior ” posts in order of pay. 


3 

Undersecretaries ... ... ... ... 

1,000 

16 

Joint Magistrates, 2nd grade ... ... ... j 

900 

16 

Ditto 3rd „ ... ... ... 

700 

Total ... 35 



t 

Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Collectors. 

400—500 

3 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


36 

Leave reserve. 


14 

Training reserve. 


Total ... 53 




(a) Includes Oolleofcor of Madras, Director of Agriculture, and Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, 
(bj Includes Deputy Commissioner of Salt and Abkari, and Direotcr of Land Records 
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APPENDIX VII ,—contd. 
List B. 

Bombay (including Sind). 
Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 


Designation. 


Members of Council 
High Court Judges 
Chief Secretary 
Commissioner in Sind 
Commissioners 
Secretary 

Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium, &c. 

Municipal Commissioner, Bombay 
Judicial Commissioner, Sind ... 

Inspector-General of Police 
Additional Judicial Commissioner 
District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 
Secretary 

District and Sessions Judges, 2nd grade 
Senior Collectors ... 

Commissioner of Settlement and Director, Land Records 


9 District and Sessions Judges, 3rd grade 

(6)15 Junior Collectors ... 

1 Registrar, High Court 
1 Private Secretary... 

1 Deputy Commissioner, Upper Sind Frontier 
3 Political appointments 

1 Assistant Remembrancer of Legal Affairs ... 

2 Undersecretaries ... 

1 Talukdari Settlement Officer ... 


1 Assistant to Commissioner in Sind 
1 Manager, Sind Encumbered Estates 


Superintendents of Land Records 
Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 

Assistant Collectors, 1st grade 


Pay of each. 

Rs. 

5,333* 

4,000 

3,750 

3.750 

3.500 
3,125 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 

2,500—100—3,000 

2.750 

2.500 

2.500 
2,325 
2,325 

Salary of grade plus 
a local allowance 
of Rs. 250. 

1,800 

1,800 

1,700 

1.500 

r 1,200 

-3 Local allowance 
/ Rs. 300. 


1,250-50—1,500 
1,250 
1,100 
f 1,100 

; Local allowance 
( Rs. 100. 
Salary of grade 
special allowance 
of Rs. 200. 

( Salary of grade plus 
special allowance 
of Rs. 150. 

900 (c) 


Deduct ... —6 


Balance... 


For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 
For posts under the-Government) of India. 


Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assist¬ 
ants, but below the “ superior ” posts in order of pay. 

Assistant Collectors, 1st grade 
Ditto 2nd „ 


Total 


Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Collectors. 

3 Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 
35i Leave reserve. 

13J Training reserve. 


400—500 


fa ) Inoludes Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 

(f,) Includes Collootor of Salt Revenue, Collector of Bombay, and Direotor of Agrioultuie and Co-operative Credit 
Societies ; but excludes Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

(c) It has recently been proposed to raise tho pay of these five appointments to Rs. 1,200. 
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APPENDIX VII.— contd. 

List C. 

Bengal. 

Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 


Number. 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 


1 


Rs. 


2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

(a) 3 

1 

5 

1 

2 

(а) 13 

(б) 12 

(a) 14 
(6)13 

1 

(b) 14 

1 

1 

Members of Council 

High Court Judges 

Member, Board of Revenue 

Chairman, Calcutta Corporation 

Chief Secretary 

District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 

Chairman of the Calcutta Improvement Trust 
Commissioners 

Inspector-General of Police 

Secretaries 

District and Sessions Judges, 2nd grade ... 

Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade 

District and Sessions Judges, 3rd grade 

Magistrates and Collectors, 2nd grade 

Registrar, High Court 

Magistrates and Collectors, 3rd grade 

Private Secretary to His Excellency the Governor 

Deputy Chairman, Calcutta Corporation ... 

5,333$ 

4,000 

3.750 

3.500 

3,333$ 

3,000 

3,000 

2,916$ 

2,500—100—3,000 

2.750 

2.500 

2,250 

2,000 

1,800 

1,700 

1.500 

1,500 

1,500 

Total 

... 90 



Deduct 

— 8 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 


Add . 

.. + 8 

For posts under the Government of India. 


Balance... 90 





Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of 
assistants, but below the “ superior ” posts in order 
of pay {excluding one listed Under Secretaryship). 


- 

2 

Under Secretaries ... 

1,000 


17 

Joint Magistrates ... 

900 


17 

Ditto 

700 

Total 

... 36 





Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Magistrates. 

400—500 


4 

Reserve for temporary appointments and deputations. 



37^ 

Leave reserve. 



14J 

Training reserve. 


Total 

.. 56 




(a) Includes Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs and three Distriot and Sessions Judges for Assam. 

(b) Includes Commissioner of Excise, Director of Land Records, Direotor of Agriculture, two Secretaries to the 
Board of Revenue, Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, three Settlement Offioers, and four Additional Magistrates 
for Dacca, Midnapur, Backerganj, and Mymensingh. 
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APPENDIX VII.— contd. 

List D. 

United Provinces. 
Superior Posts in Order of Pay, 


Number. 


Designation. 


Pay of each. 


1 

3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
9 
1 
1 
1 
7 

(6) 19 

6 

10 
17 

4 

3 

(b) 10 
1 

4 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


(a) 

W 

(«) 

( t>) 


Lieutenant-Governor 
High Court Judges 
Judicial Commissioner ... 

Members, Board of Revenue 
Additional Judicial Commissioner ... 

Chief Secretary 

District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 
Commissioners 
Inspector-General of Police 
Opium Agent 
Commissioner, Kumaun 
District and Sessions Judges, 2nd grade 
Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade 
District and Sessions Judges, 3rd grade 
Ditto ditto 4th „ 

Magistrates and Collectors, 2nd grade 
Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 
District and Sessions Judges, 5th grade 
Deputy Commissioners, 2nd grade 
Registrar, High Court ... 

Settlement Officers 

Deputy Director of Land Records 

Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 

Superintendent, Debra Dun 
Deputy Commissioner, Naini Tal 
Assistant Judge 

Deputy Commissioners ofGarhwal and Almora 


Rs. 

8,333$ 
4,000 
3,500 

3.500 
3,333$ 

3,000 
3,000 
2,916$ 

2,500—100—3,000 

2,500—100—3,000 

2.500 
' 2,500 

2,250 

2,250 

1,833$ 

1,833$ 

1,833$ 

1 , 666 $ 

1 , 666 $ 

1,600 

/ Salary of grade 


Total 

Deduct 

Add 


... Ill 
~ 7 

+ io 


For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 
For posts under the Government of India. 


Balance... 114 


plus special 
allowance of 
Rs. 150. 
1,500 
1,500 
1,100 
1,000 


Total 


Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants, 
but below the “ superior ” posts in order of pay. 


2 Under Secretaries 
1 Under Secretary 
1 City Magistrate, Lucknow 
14 Joipt Magistrates, 1st grade 
6 Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade 
1 Assistant Judge 
20 Joint Magistrates, 2nd grade 
1 Registrar, Judicial Commissioner’s Court 

46 


1,000 

800 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

800 

700 

Salary of grade. 



Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Collectors. 

400—500 

5 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


47 * 

Leave reserve. 


18* 

Training reserve. 


Total ... 71 


' 


la) Inoludes the Legal Remembrancer. _ 

(6) Inoludes two Seoretarles in the Board of Revenue, Judioial and Finanoial Secretaries to Government, Direc¬ 
tor of Land Records and Agriculture, and Commissioner of Excise. 
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List E. 

Punjab (excluding the North-West Frontier Province). 

Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 

Number. 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 

1 

Lieutenant-Governor 

- CO 

QC 

1 

Chief Judge, Chief Court 

4,000 

2 

Judges, Chief Court 

3,500 

2 

Financial Commissioners 

3,500 

1 

Chief Secretary 

3,000 

5 

Commissioners 

2,750 

2 

Divisional Judges, 1st grade 

2,750 

3 

Ditto 2nd „ 

2,500 

5 

Ditto 3rd „ 

2,250 

(a) 10 

Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade ... 

2,250 

6 

Divisional Judges, 4th grade 

1,800 

(a) 11 

Deputy Commissioners, 2nd grade ... 

1,800 

8 

District Judges 

1,500 

(a) 13 

Deputy Commissioners, 3rd grade ... 

1,500 

6 

Settlement Officers 

r Salary of grade 
\ plus special 

1 

Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 

j allowance of 

1 

Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioners 

i Rs. 150. 
Salary of grade 

1 

Junior Secretary to Financial Commissioners 

subject to a 
minimum of 

Rs. 1,200 and a 
maximum of 
Rs. 1,800. 

Salary of grade 

1 

|j ' .; : •• 1 

kl*-i ■ - '■ '7\r 

Registrar, Chief Court 

subject to a 
maximum of 

Rs. 1,500 and a 
minimum of 

Rs 1,000. 

1,250 

Total ... 80 



Deduct — 11 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 


Add + 7 

For posts under the Government of India 


Balance... 76 



I 

Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants, 
but below the “ superior ” posts in ord' r of pay (exclud¬ 
ing one Under Secretaryship listed). 

Under Secretaries 


2 

1,000 

14 

Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade ... 

900 

15 

Ditto 2nd „ ... 

700 

Total ... 31 




Reserve posts, i.e., Asstt. Commissioners of the lowest grade. 

400—500 

3 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


32 

Leave reserve. 


12 

Training reserve. 


'Jotal ... 47 

I 




fa) Includes two Secretaries of Government, Director of Land Reoords, Director of Agrioulture, and Political 
Agent in the Phulkian States. 
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List F. 

Burma. 

Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 


Number. 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 



Rs. 

1 

Lieutenant-Governor 

8,333£ 

1 

Chief Judge, Chief Court 

Judge, Chief Court 

4,000 

1 

3,500 

1 

Judicial Commissioner, Upper Burma 

3,500 

1 

Financial Commissioner 

3,500 

1 

Chief Secretary to Government 

3,000 

8 

Commissioners of Divisions 

2,750 

1 

Commissioner of Settlements and Director of Land Records... 

2,750 

2 

Divisional Judges, 1st grade 

2,750 

1 

President, Rangoon Municipality 

2,500 (a) 

1 

Director of Agriculture 

2,400 (d) 

2 

Divisional Judges, 2nd grade 

2,250 

(c) 12 

Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade ... 

2,250 

1 

Revenue Secretary to Government ... ... 

2,250 (b) 

1 

Secretary to Government 

2,250 (b) 

2 

Divisional Judges, 3rd grade 

1,800 

fo) 13 

Deputy Commissioners, 2nd grade ... 

1,800 

8 

District Judges 

1,500 

(c) 15 

Deputy Commissioners, 3rd grade ... 

1,500 

1 

Deputy Director of Land Records ... 

1,600 (b) 

1 

Secretary to Financial Commissioner 

1,500 (b) 

1 

Registrar, Chief Court... 

1,400 (b) 

6 

Settlement Officers 

r Salary of grade 
\ plus special 

1 

Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 

; allowance of 


L Rs. 150. 

Total ... 83 



Dedisct ... — 5 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 


A dd ..... -f- 6 

For posts under the Government of India. 


Balance ... 84 



11 

Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants, 
but below the " superior ” posts in order of pay. 

Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade ... 

1,000 

13 

Ditto 2nd „ ... 

700 

10 

Ditto 3rd „ 

600 

Total ... 34 




Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Commissioners of the 4 th grade. 

450—500 

3 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


35 

Leave reserve. 


13 

Training reserve. 


Total ... 51 




(a) Maximum salary including a local allowance of Rs. 250 a month. 

(b) Maximum salary including a looal allowance of Rs. 400, Rs. 800, Rs. 200, Rs. 200, and Rs. 200 respectively 

C c ) Includes Superintendents of Shan States, Collector of Rangoon, and Commissioner of Excise, the latter 
officer drawing the salary of grade plus a looal allowance of Rs. 250, without a maximum. 

(d) Maximum salary including a looal allowance'of Rs. 150 a month. 
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APPENDIX VII.— contd. 

List 0. 

Bihar and Orissa. 


Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 


Number. 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 



Rs. 

1 

Lieutenant-Governor 

8,333* 

2 

Members of Council 

5,000 

2 

High Court Judges 

4,000 

1 

Member, Board of Revenue 

3,500 

1 

Chief Secretary 

3,000 

(a) 2 

District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 

3,000 

5 

Commissioners 

2,916§ 

(a) 1 

Inspector-General of Police 

2,500—100—3,00 

(a) 5 

District and Sessions Judges, 2nd grade 

2,500 

(b) 9 

Magistrates and Collectors, 1st „ 

2,250 

(a) 5 

District and Sessions Judges, 3rd „ 

2,000 

(b) 10 

Magistrates and Collectors, 2nd „ 

1,800 

(b) 10 

Ditto 3rd „ 

1,500 

Total ... 54 

f jpw™ 


Deduct... — 5 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 


Add ... -J- 5 

For posts under the Government of India. 


Balance... 54 

On which recruitment is based. 



Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants, 



but below the “ super ior ” posts (including one listed 



Under Secretary) in order of pay. 


2 

Undersecretaries 


10 

Joint Magistrates, 1st grade 


10 

Ditto 2nd ,, 

HI 

Total ... 22 




Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Magistrates. 

400—500 

2 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


22* 

Leave reserve. 


8* 

Training reserve. 


Total ... 33 




(a) Includes Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs and Judicial Commissioner, Chota-Nagpur. 

(h) Includes two Secretaries to Government, and Directors of Land Reoords and Agriculture, Commissioner of 
Exoise, Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, two Settlement Officers, and Political Officer, Orissa. 
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List H. 

Central Provinces and Berar. 

Superior Poets in Order of Pay. 


Number. 


Designation. 


Pay of each. 


i 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
2 
1 

(a) 8 

(a) 12 
(a) 14 

4 
1 
1 


Central Provinces. 

Chief Commissioner 
Financial Commissioner 
Judicial Commissioner ... 

Additional Judicial Commissioner 
Second Additional Judicial Commissioner 
Commissioners 
Ditto 

Senior Divisional Judge 
Deputy Commissioners, 1st class 
Ditto 2nd „ 

Ditto 3rd „ 

Settlement Officers 
Director of Agriculture ... 

Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 


Rs. 

5,16(5 § 
3,500 

3.500 
3,000 
2,750 
2,750 

2.500 

2.500 
2,250 
1,800 

1.500 

Salary of gruik 
► plus special 
allowance <>l 
Rs. 150. 


Total 

.. 51 



Deduct 

— 6 

: For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 


Add 

••+ 4 

For posts under the Government of India. 


Balance . 

.. 49 

i 

! 



Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants, 
but below the “ superior” posts in order of pay. 

1 


6 

Assistant Commissioners, let grade 

900 


13 

Ditto 2nd „ 

700 

Total 

... 19 

Note. —There is a defect of one post. It has recently been 
proposed to correct the defect and to grade the 
20 posts as follows : — 

i 


10 

Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade 

900 


10 

Ditto 2nd „ 

700 

Total . 

.. 20 





| j 

Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Commissioners of the lowest grade. 

! 


i 

2 i 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 

400—500 


20 

Leave reserve. 



8 

Training reserve. 


Total .. 

. 30 




( a J Inoludes Chief Secretary, Secretary, Political Agent of Chhattisgarh, Commissioner of Excise, Commissioner cl 
Settlements, three Divisional Judges, Inspector-General of Police, and two District and Sessions Judges, and one Secre¬ 
tary to the Chief Commissioner. The Inspeotor-General of Polioe draws a local allowance of Rs. 450 subject to a maximum 
salary of Rs. 2,500 a month. 
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List I. 

Assam. 

Sup>eri»r Posts in Order of Pay 


Number. 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 



Rs. 

1 

Cliief Commissioner 

5,166$ 

2 

Commissioners 

2,750 

(«) 6 

Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 

2,250 

(a) 7 

Ditto 2nd ,, 

1,800 

(a) 6 

Ditto 3rd ,, 

1,500 

Total ... 22 



Deduct ... Nit. 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 


Add ... +2 

For posts under the Government of India. 


Balance ... 24 




inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants, 



but below the “ superior ’’ posts m order of pay 


2 

Undersecretaries 

1,000 

4 

Joint Magistrates, 1st grade 

900 

3 

Ditto 2nd ,, 

700 

— 




Total ... 9 j ___I_ 

j deserve posts, i.e., Assistant Magistrates. I 400—500 


1 Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 

10 Leave reserve. 

4 Training reserve. | 

Total ... 15 1 ___|_ 

(o) Inolude3 Superintendent of Lushai Hills, Commissioner of Exoise, Inspector-General of Registration and 
Registrar of Oo-operative Credtt Societies, Director of Land Records and Agnoulture, two Secretaries to the Chiof 
Commissioner, Inspector-General of Police, one Settlement Officer, and Political Agent, Manipur. 

List J. 

Superior Posts under the Government of India. 


Number. 


3 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

I 

1 

23 

1 


1 

1 

1 

4 


1 

1 

•J 

2 

1 


I 


Designation. 


Members of Council 
Home Department— 

Secretary 
Deputy Secretary 
Director, Criminal Intelligence 
Superintendent of Port Blair 
Finance Department— 

Secretary 

Joint Secretary- 

Deputy Secretary 

Comptroller and Auditor-Goueral 

Accountanis-Genera! 

Officers of tho Indian Finance Department 
Foreign Department— 

Secrotary 
Deputy Seorolary 
Pol.tical Officers 
Legislative Department— 

Secretary or Deputy Secretary- 

Department of Revenue and Agriculture— 
Seorotary 

Department of Commerce and Industry— 
Secretary 

Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
Postmasters-General 


Commissioner, Northern India Salt Revenue 
Inspector-General of Excise and Salt 
Collectors of Customs 
Assistant Collectors of Customs 
Department of Education— 

Secretary 


Pay of each. 

~~ Rsi 
G,6G6| 

4,000 

2,000 

3,000 

2,600—3,000 

4,000 
3,000 
2,250 
i 3,500—4,000 
2,250—2,750 
1 1,100—1,600 

4,000 
1 2,250 

1,100—4,000 

3,000—3,500 or 
| 2 000 

4,000 

4,000 
3,000—3,500 
1,500—1,750 or 
1,750—2.000 or 
1 2,250-2.500 
2,600 
; 3,000 

2,050—2,500 
1,150—1,400 

3,000 


Total,. 58 
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BB. 

Statement showing for India as a whole and by Presidencies and Provinces the actual 
Strength of the Indian Civil Service Cadre, as it stood on 1st July 1912, compared with 
the Strength at which it should have stood on the same date in accordance with the sanc¬ 
tioned calculations. 


Provinces. 

Sanctioned 

strength. 

Actual strength 
1912. 

on 1st July 

Number of officers 
over (+)or under 
( —) strength. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Madras .. 

175 





173 

- 2 

Bombay .. 

173 


176 (a) 

+ 3 

Bengal .. 

183 


174 (b) 

— 9 

United Provinces 

231 


237 (c) 

+ 6 

Punjab 

154 J 

Civilians 162 (d) 

i 191 

+ 37 


i 

Military 29 (e) .. 

) 


Burma .. 


| Civilians 12C 

{ 175 

+ 6 

Bihar and Orissa .. .. 

( 

109 

j Military 49 

) 

107 (!) 

- 2 

Central Provinces .. .. ,. 

99 


104 (g) 

+ 5 

Assam .. 

48 3 

Civilians 39 


Military 9 

S 18 

* * 


( 

1 

Total 

1,341 

11,385 

4- 44 

, 


( a J Excluding Sir B. Robertson, who permanently belongs to the Central Provinces, where ho has been included, 
but including Mr. H. 0. Mules of the Sind Commission. 


(b) Excluding Messrs. Nathan and Hallett, who have been temporarily lent by Bihar and Orissa to Bengal and have 
been included in the Bihar and Orissa cadre. 

(°J Including Sir H. Butler, who has not been numbered in the Civil List, but exoluding Messrs. W. Alder and 
T. K. Johnston, who have been temporarily transferred to, and included in, the Bengal cadre. 

( d J Including Messrs. O’Dwyer, Lorimer, Barton, Grant, Rennie, Johnston, Glanoy, Pipon, Bolton, Pears, Jelf 
Howell, Bill, Copelvnd, Fraser, Fitzpatrick, Latimer, serving in the Political Department under the Government of 
India in the North-West Frontier Province, and Messrs. Bray and Cater, also serving under the Government of India 
in the Political Department in Baluchistan, and excluding Messrs. Cowan, Macnair and Jacob, serving in Bengal, where 
they have been included, and Mr. Gordon, serving in Assam, in which he has also been included. 

(c) Including Lieutenant-Colonel Rawlinson, Mr. J. S. Donald, Major Blakeway, Lieutenant-Colonel 8ir G. Roos- 
Keppel and Captain Keen, serving in the Politioal Department under the Government of India in the North-West 
Frontier Province. 

(j) Excluding the late Mr. Shettle. 

(<)) Including Sir B. Robertson, who permanently belongs to the Central Provinces, but has been wrongly omitted 
from the Civil List, but excluding Messrs. Crawford (serving in Bihar and Orissa, where he has been inoluded), and 
Liddell (serving in Bengal, in which he has been inoluded), and three Indian members of the Berar Commission who 
have been tiea'ed as holding posts corresponding"to three listed posts. 
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APPEN 

CC 


Madras 


Bombay 


Nature of posts 


No. 


Lieutenant-Governors and l 
Chief Commissioners. } 
Members of Councils. 

Judges of High or Chief j J 
Courts ) 


Boards of Revenue or i 
Financial Cominis- i 
sioners. 

Commissioners of Divi- ' 
sions and others of ■ 
same rank. i 

Secretaries to Govern¬ 
ment .. .. ' 


J 

\ 


Secretaries to Boards of : 
Revenue or Financial 
Commissioners 


of 'a 

ial { 


Judicial Commissioners ■ 

District and Sotsions ! 
Judges or Divisional 
Judges and District 
Judges. 


Collectors or Deputy t ] 
Commissioners. i _ 

i 

Political officers 


•22 


27 f 


Miscellaneous posts 


Under Secretaries to 

Government 

Joint Magistrates cr 

Assistant Commission¬ 
ers, 1st grade 

Joint Magistrates or 

Assistant Commission¬ 
ers, 2nd (1st) grade .. 

Joint Magistrates or 

Assistant Commission¬ 
ers, 3rd (2nd) grade .. 

Joint Magistrates or 

Assistant Commission¬ 
ers, 4th (3rd) grade 

Assistant Collectors or 
Commissiouers 

Appoiutments which do 
not carry fixed pay and 
the salary of which 
depends on the posi- 
tiou of the : r holders.. 


3 

20 

16 

16 

53 


(7) 

(14) 

(G) 


2,500 1 
2,250 i 
1,800 

i 

2,800 


29 


(1)2,500—3,000 ' 
(1) 1,800—2,000 
(1) 1,500-1,800 |/ 


( 1 ) 


( 6)6 < 


1,500 


1,000 


Bengal 


United Provinces 



i 

Pay. 1 

1 

No. 

Pay 

No. 


Rs. 

| 



Rs 



1 

5,333*i 

2 


5,333* 

0 


! 

4,000 j 

3 


4,000 

4 

(1) 

1 

3,750 |) 





(1) 

3,500 , f 




i 

(2) 

3,000 ) 

( 

U) 

3,750 



1 

6 

(3) 

3,500 

j 5 


1 

1 

(2) 

3,000 

5 

(1) 

3,750 ) 

f 

(1) 

3,750 


(1) 

3,125 • \ 


(1) 

3,125 

f 3 

(1) 

2,500 •) 

t 

(1) 

2,500 

) 1 

1,500—1,600 

' 






; 

f 

(D 

3,000 

) 


* * 

“l 

(1) 

2,750 

j '• 

(2) 

3,000 





(7) 

2,500 ' f 

( 

(3) 

2,500 

1 30. 

1) ( 

(7) 

2,250 1 ( 

18 

(C) 

2,325 

(6) 

2,000 ' J 

c 

(0) 

1,800 


Pay. 


No 


Pay. 


Rs 


Rs 


1 ' 


(1) 

( 2 ) 


5,333* 

4,000 

3.750 

2,9161 

3,333* 1 

2.750 , ) 


10 

1 


f < 9 > 
ll (1) 


8,333* 


4000 


3,500 


2,916} 

2,500 


3,000 


' ( 3 ) 

If 13) 


(13) 

(15) 

( 1 ) 


2,325 

1,800 

1.500 


(1) 2,500—3.000 

(1) 1,700 

(1) 1,500 

(1) 1,250-1,500 

( 2 ) 1,100 


1,250 


i 30[ 


1 ( 12 ) 

l(13) 

|U*) 



2 { 

(H 

3,500 


\ 

1 (1) 

3,333} 


1 

(2) 

3,000 

3,000 •) 

\ 

(7) 

2,500 

2,500 , ( 

28 < 

(6) 

2,250 

2,000 . ) 

) 

(10) 

1,633* 



(3) 

1,666} 



1(19) 

2,250 

2,250 1 •) 

V 

,j(21) 

1,833* 

1,800 : , 

54 J 

(10) 

1,666} 

1,500 ) 

j 

(2) 

1,500 



' (2) 

1,000 


l> (o)6 < 


I 


1,200 I 

900 

700 


400—500 


17 


18 


900 


700 


( 1 ) 

(1) 

U) 

(1) 

( 1 ) 

(11 


100—500 


! 


Total 


..I 175 | 


171 


17 


17 


56 


3.500 
3,000 

2,500—3,000 

1,700 

1.500 |\ 
1,300 j. 

1,000 1 


900 


<d)4 


3 ! 


(2 (2,500- 

( 1 ) 

(1) 


( 2 ) 

( 1 ) 


I 


700 


400 - 500 


22 


20 


71 


(15 )(») 
WO) 


-3,000 

1,600 

1,100 


1 , 000 ‘ 

800 


1,000 

800 

700 


40C—500 


182 


228 


fa) Inspector-General of Police, Commissioner of Coorg, Registrar of High Court and Private Secretary to Governor 

(b) Inspector-General of Police, Registrar of High Court, Private Secretary to Ooveruor, Assistant Legal Remembrancer, Assist- 
ant to Commissioner in Sind and Taluqdari Settlement Officer. 

(c) Chairman of Calcutta Corporation, Chairman of Calcutta Improvement Trust, Inspector-General of Police, Registrar of 
High Court, Private Secretary to Governor and Depuly Chairman of Calcutta Corporation. 

fd) Inspeotor-Gcneral of Police, Opium Agent, Registrar of High Court and Assistant Judge. 

(e) Includes City Magistrate of Lucknow. 

(f) Includes an Assistant Judge. 
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Punjab. Burma. Bihar and Orissa Central Provinces 

ana Berar 


Assam 




No. j Pay. 



Rs Ba. 

5,166} 1 5,166} 


3,600 

<3> 2,760 a 

(2) 2,500 \ 1 


2,760 


(1) 3,600 ) 

(1> 3,000 V 

(1) 2,750 ) 


2,600 (j) 


(8) 

2,250 

) ( < 6 > 

2,250 

(12) 

1,800 

[ 19 ] (7) 

1,800 

(14) 

1,600 

) t (6) 

1,500 


2 1,000 

6 900 4 900 

13 700 3 700 

31 400—500 15 400—600 

6 



(g) Registrar of Chief Court. 

(h) Inspeotot-General of Police 

(%) Includes Divisional Judges except the Senior Divisional Judge 
(j) Three District and Sessions Judges are graded with the Bengal oadre. 


B 
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• Includes two hill Doputy Commissionerships which carry a pay of Rs. 1,000 oach on account of thoir amenities, 
f Includes City Magistrate, Luokuow, and an Assistant Judge on Rs. 800. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Resolution of the Government of India, Home Department (Establishments), 

Nos. 1046—1058, dated Simla, the 19 th August 1910. 

The Governor General in Council has had under consideration the recommendation made by 
the Royal Commission on Decentralization at the end of paragraph 128 of their Report on the 
subject of framing rules for the recruitment of Provincial Services. The majority of the 
Commission consider it, unnecessary that rules for the recruitment of those services should, as is 
now the case, require the sanction of the Government of India, and they express the opinion that 
the functions of that Government should be limited to laying down a few general principles as to 
eligibility for appointment, etc., on which detailed provincial rules would be based. 

2. In the present Resolution the Governor General in Council proposes to deal only with 
the Provincial Civil Services (Executive and Judicial). The case of otheb Provincial Services will 
be separately considered. 

3. The present system, under which the previous sanction of the Government of India is 
required to making or altering the rules for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Services, was 
introduced in 1892, as the result of the Report of the Public Service Commission. The Governor 
General in Council has now decided to accept in substance the recommendation of the Decentraliza¬ 
tion Commission and is pleased accordingly to invest Local Governments with the power to make 
rules for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Services without the previous sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, but subject to their general control. The general conditions which should govern 
such recruitment have been already fully considered in connection with the enquiries made by the 
Public Service Commission, and the Governor General in Council, upon a further consideration of 
the subject, sees no reason to modify the conclusions then arrived at. It will, however, be 
convenient to re-state them in the present connection, as follows :— 

I. The rules must be adopted, on the one hand, to obtain thoroughly efficient candidates, 
and, on the other, to secure the due representation in the public service of the 
different classes of the community. 

II. Every candidate for appointment by recruitment must furnish satisfactory evidence— 

(a) that he is not over 25 years of age, except in the case of Barristers, Advocates, or 

Pleaders appointed to the Judicial branch; these excepted cases will be 
governed by article 51 of the Civil Service Regulations ; 

(b) that lie has attained a prescribed preliminary standard of general education to be 

fixed by Local Governments with reference to local conditions, the object 
being to secure men qualified by as high a standard of general education as 
the conditions and requirements of the local administration permit. In 
particular, qualification in one or more of the vernacular languages of the 
province in which he is to be employed is to be insisted on. The vernacular 
standard should be a high one, involving a thorough knowledge of the language 
and ability to write and read the written character with facility ; 

(c) that he is of sound health, good physique, and active habits ; and 

(d) that he is of good character. 

III. Every person appointed to the Provincial Civil Service by direct recruitment shall be 
subject to a period of probation or training, during which time his appointment will 
be probationary only, unless in special cases the Local Government declares suoh 
probation or training to be unnecessary. 

IV. The subjects of Native Princes in alliance with His Majesty shall be eligible for 
appointment, provided they are qualified in other respects. 

V. Admission to the Provincial Civil Service should usually be confined to persons who are 
Natives of the province, or have definitely settled in it; in the case of candidates who are 
not Natives of the province, recent residence of at least three years in the province 
should, as a general rule, be an essential condition of admission. No Barrister, Advo¬ 
cate, or Pleader should be appointed as such, unless he has been at least three years 
actually practising his profession in India and can speak the provincial vernacular. 

VI. Europeans who are not statutory Natives of India shall be eligible for appointment, 
if qualified according to the above conditions, with the sanction of the (Government 
of India. 

VII. The Local Government should reserve to itself the right to make promotion to the 
superior grades of the Provincial Civil Service without regard to seniority, and 
seniority alone should not give a claim to appointment to the grade of Rs. 500 a month 
and higher grades. 

VIII. The Government of India retain power in very special cases to make direct appoint¬ 
ments to offices in, the. higher grades of the Provincial Civil Services, and whenever 
the Government of India exercise this power in the case of Judicial officers, it will be 
confined to Barristers, Advocates or Pleaders of the High Courts who have shown 
distinguished ability in the exercise of their profession for not less than ten years 
and have a thorough knowledge of the vernacular. 
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IX. No member of the Provincial Civil Service shall be dismissed otherwise than on the 
result of a judicial or formal departmental enquiry. 

4. The Governor General in Council directs that any change made in the rules from time 
to time should be forthwith communicated to the Government of India in the Home Department, 
in order that they may be in a position to exorcise effective general control. His Excellency in 
Council considers it desirable, moreover, that this Resolution should be published by the Local 
Governments and Administrations as part of the respective provincial rules. 


• Madras. 

Bombay 

Bengal. 

United Provinces, 
t Foreign. 

Revenue and Agriculture. 


Order. —Ordered that a copy of this Reso¬ 
lution he forwarded to the Local Governments* 
and Departments of the Government of India t 
noted on the margin and to the Honourable 
the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces for information. 

A. EARLE, 

Offg. Secretary to the Government of 


Punjab 

Burma. 

Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. 

Public Works. 

Commerce and Industry. 
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(a) This grade is common to both the Judicial and Exeouti ve brandies. 

(b) The Subordinate Judges and Munsifs employed in Assam are included in the Bengal cadre, and both that 
cadre and the Bihar and Orissa cadre have been shown above in aooordanoe with the scale proposed by the Calcutta 
High Court. This matter is under disoussion in connection with the recent territorial changes. 

(c) Munsifs in the Punjab and the Central Provinces and Judicial Myooks in Burma belong to the Subordinate 

Judicial Service, and are paid at rates ranging from Ra 150 to Ra. 250 a month. , 

fdj Include* lour appointments which have been added since the last general reorganization in 1884 
(c) „ three ,, ,. „ >, the revision ot the grades in August 1911. 
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B. 

QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE INDIAN AND PROVINCIAL CIVIL SERVICES. 

[Hot*.—In replies to these questions, it should be clearly specified whether the reply refers to 
the whole Provincial Civil Service, or to the Executive branch or to the Judicial branch.] 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

L What is your experience of the working of the present system of recruitment by open 
^competitive examination in England for the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ? ' 

2. In what respects, if any, do you find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ? 

3 . Is the system equally suitable for the admission of “ Natives of India”* and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty 1 If nob, what alteration do you recommend ? 

• The term “ Natives of India ” has been defined in seotion G of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viot c 3i 
as including any person born and domiciled within the Dominions of Hie Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India and not established there for temporary purposes only, and the term is so used throughout these 
questions. 6 

4. Do you consider that the combination of the open competitive examination for the Home 

and Colonial Civil Services with that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advantage of 
Indian interests ? Please give your reasons. ’ 

5. If you do not consider the present system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please state what alternative you would propose ? 

6 . In particular, what would be your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions in India and in England open in both cases to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 

7. What would be your opinion with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of India, recruited by means of a separate examination 
in India, or by means of separate examinations in each province or group of provinces in India ? 
If you favour such a scheme, what proportion do you recommend ? 

8 . If you do not approve of simultaneous or separate examinations in India, are you in 

favour of any system under which Natives of India would be selected in India for admission to the 
Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomination, (6) combined nomination and examination, or 
(c) any other method ? If so, describe fully what system you would recommend. In particular 
do you consider it desirable that all classes and communities should be represented in the appoint¬ 
ments so made? If so, how would you give effect to this principle? 1 ‘ 

9. If you are in favour of a system for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service by 
Natives of India in India, do you consider that “Natives of India” should still be eligible for 
appointment in England ? 

10. Would you regard any system of selection in India which you may recommend for young 
men who are “ Natives of India,” as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present system of 
promoting to listed posts officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the former, what alteration, 
if any, would you recommend in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil Service ? 

11 . Do you recommend any separate method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so, please describe the system which you would propose. 

12 . . Are you satisfied with the present statutory definition of the term “Natives of India” 
in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “any person born 
and domiciled within the Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in 
India, and not established there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether such 
persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, or of unmixed 
European descent ? If not, state fully any proposals that you wish to make in regard to this 
matter. 

13. If the system of recruitment by open competitive examination in England is retained, 
state the age-limits that you recommend for candidates at such examination, giving your reasons ? 

14. What in your opinion is the most suitable age at which junior Civilians recruited in 
England should commence their official duties in India ? 

15. What age-limits for the open competitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, and for what reasons ? Do you recommend any differentiation 
between the age-limits for Natives of India, and for other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 

16. What alterations, if any, do you recommend in the authorized syllabus of subjects and 
marks prescribed for the open competitive examination ? 

17. I 3 any differentiation in the subjects for the open competitive examination in England 
desirable between candidates who are Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, state them 
and give reasons. 

18. Do you consider it necessary that certain posts should be reserved by statute for officers 
recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 

19. Do you consider that a minimum proportion of European subjects of His Ifajesty should 
be employed in the higher posts of the civil administration ? If so, to what proportion of the 
■poets included in the Indian Civil Service cadre do you consider that Natives of India might under 
present conditions properly be admitted ? 
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20. Do you accept as generally satisfactory in principle the present system under which 
Natives of India are recruited for posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ? 

21. Do you consider that the old system of appointment of “Statutory Civilians ” under the 
Statute of 1870 should be revived, and if so, what method or recruitment would you recommends 

22. If the system of recruiting military officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre has been stopped or has never existed in your province, would you advise its re-introduc¬ 
tion or introduction, as the case may be, and if the system should be introduced or re-introduced, 
to what extent, in your opinion, should it be adopted ? 

23. Do you consider that such a system should be restricted to the recruitment of military 
officers, or extended to the recruitment of selected officers from other Indian services ? 

24. What is your opinion of the system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service can properly be appointed ? 

25. Are you satisfied with the present rule which prescribes that Natives of India, other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one- 
quarter of the listed posts ? 

26. Are you satisfied with the system by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ? 

27. Is the class of posts listed suitable ? If not, in what directions would you suggest 
any changes, and why ? 

28. Please add such remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the system 
of recruitment for Indian Civil Service posts which are not covered by your answers to the 
foregoing questions ? 

29. Do you consider that candidates recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open competi¬ 
tive examination should undergo a period of probation before being admitted to the Service ? 

30. If so, how long, in your opinion, should this period be, and what course of study should 
be prescribed for the probationers ? 

31. Do you consider that any differentiation is necessary between the course of study for 
probationers who are Natives of India and the course prescribed for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ? If so, please state the special arrangements that you recommend? 

32. Do you consider that the probationers’ course of instruction could best be spent in 
England or in India ? Is your answer equally applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 

33. Do you think it desirable to start, at some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil Service, and possibly of other Indian Services recruited 
in England ? 

34. Do you think it desirable that each provincial Government should arrange for the 
training of probationers by suitable courses of instruction for the whole or portions of the first two 
years of service at some suitable centre ? 

35. Are you satisfied with the present arrangements for the training of junior officers of 
the Indian Civil Service after they have taken up their appointments in India ? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ? 

36. Do you consider that there has been any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? Are 
you satisfied that European members of the Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate proficiency 
in the study of the Indian languages, and, if not, how could this best be remedied ? 

37. Please give your views as to what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the proficiency 
in the knowledge of law of members of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between recom¬ 
mendations applicable to all officers and to officers selected for the Judicial branch? 

38. Do you recommend any special course of study in law in India for officers selected for 
the Judicial branch ? 

39. Do you recommend any special training in subordinate judicial posts in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch? If so, please,give details. 

40. Is any differentiation desirable in a system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special arrangements that you recommend ? 

41. If you have recommended the introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in India 
for Natives of India, whether in lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of probation and training you recommend for officers so 
recruited. 

42. Is any differentiation necessary in regard to the probation and training of members of 
the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of India as between persons of unmixed Indian descent, 
of mixed European and Indian descent, and of unmixed European descent ? If so, please state 
your proposals. 
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43. Please add such remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the 
probation and training of members of the Indian Civil Service which are not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions ? 

44. Do you consider that the numbers of officers authorized for the various grades of the 
Indian Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, please state your views. 

45. Do you consider that the exchange compensation allowance, introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under what 
conditions? Should such abolition apply to officers already employed or be restricted to future 
entrants ? 

46. If abolition is recommended with compensation in the form of increased salaries, what 
is your opinion regarding the grant of a similar increase of salary to those members of the 
service who now draw no exchange compensation allowance ? 

47. Turning now to the case of the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service? If not, what rates do you suggest for the various grades of the Service ? 

48. Have you any proposals to make in regard to the leave rules applicable to members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? 

49. Have you any proposals to make in regard to the leave rules applicable to Statutory 
Civilians and to members of the Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts ? In particular, do 
you consider that separate sets of rules for such officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Service 
are desirable ? 

50. Please add such other remarks as you may desire to offer on any point relating to the 
conditions of service, salary, leave, and pension in the Indian Civil Service. 

PROVINCIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 

51. Please refer to Government of India resolution No. 1046 - 1058, dated the 19th August 
1910, defining the general conditions which should govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil 
Service and reproduced as appendix A.* Are these conditions suitable, or have you any recom¬ 
mendations to make for their alteration ? 

52. In particular, are the rules for the recruitment- of the Provincial Civil Service in force 
in your province suitable, or have you any recommendations to make for their alteration ? 

53. Do you consider that recruitment for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the province to which it belongs ? 

54. Are all classes and communities duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? Do 
you consider that this is desirable, and what arrangements do you recommend to secure this object ? 

55. Are you satisfied with the existing arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, please state your.objections, and what 
other arrangements you recommend ? 

56. Do you consider that the numbers of officers authorized for the various grades of your 
Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, please state your views. 

57. To what extent are the functions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial branches of 
your Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and if so, in what direction ? 

58. Are you satisfied with the present designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ? ” If not, 
what would you suggest ? 

59. Do you accept as suitable the principle recommended by the Public Service Commission 
of 1886-87, and since followed, that the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as regards salary 
should be adjusted by a consideration of the terms necessary to secure locally the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed ? If not, what principle do you recommend ? 

60. Are the existing rates of pay and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your Pro¬ 
vince adequate to secure the desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, what alterations 
do you recommend ? 

61. Do you approve of the arrangement by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil Service? If not, what rates do you suggest for the 
various appointments ? 

62. Have you any proposals to make with regard to the leave rules applicable to the 
Provincial Civil Service ? In particular, do you regard the existing differences between the leave 
rules for the European and Indian Services as suitable ? 

63. Are you satisfied with the present system of superannuation pensions for officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, please say what modifications you would suggest, and on 

what grounds ? 

64. Are you satisfied with the existing organization of the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
not, please state what alternative organization you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making any suggestions that appear to you to be suitable ? 

65. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not 
covered by your answers to the above questions ? If so, please explain them. 


Vide page uxv. 
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The Right Hon. the Lord ISLINGTON k.c.m.g., d.s.o. {Chairman). 


The Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. 
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James Ramsay Macdonald, Esq., M.P. 


Rai Bahadur Pandit Kanhaiya Lal, m.a., 
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Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Fasih- 
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M. S. D. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. {Joint Secretary). 


Duncan Colvin Baillie, Esq., C.S.I., I.C.S., Senior Member, Board of Revenue. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

42043. (1) What is your experience of 
the working of the present system of recruit¬ 
ment by open competitive examination for the 
Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—Whilst I 
do not regard selection by open competition as 
theoretically an ideal system, I consider that in 
actual working it is more likely to be under 
present conditions effective than any other 
system of selection. I therefore accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle. 

42044. (2) In wbat respects, if any, do 
you find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest ?—Any 
alterations I would suggest are subsequently 
noted under the detailed questions follow¬ 
ing 

42045. (3) Is the system equally suitable 
for the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—I con¬ 
sider that the system is suitable for the admis¬ 
sion both of Natives of India and of all other 


natural-born subjects of His Majesty. I have 
in this respect no alterations to recommend. 

42046. (4) Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, what do you 
propose ?—I would propose no differentiation 
between any classes of natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty. 

42047. (5) Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 
your reasons?—I do not consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competition for the Home 
and Colonial Civil Services with that for the 
Indian Civil Service is disadvantageous to the 
Indian interest. If the candidates who pass 
highest select the Home Civil Service, it is due 
to the fact that the Indian Civil Service is, to 
some extent, less attractive than it used to he 
for the class of candidates whom we desire to 
recruit for India. I do not fear the competition 
either of the Home Civil Service or of Colonial 
Civil Services, and the combination has the 
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advantage of opening a considerably larger num¬ 
ber of vacancies to candidates. 

42048. (6) If you do not consider the 
present system of recruitment by an open com¬ 
petitive examination to be satisfactory in 
principle, please state what alternative you would 
propose. Do you recommend a system based on 
any of the following principles:— (a) selection 
by head masters of schools approved or other¬ 
wise : (b) selection by authorities in Univer¬ 
sities approved or otherwise: (c) nomination 
by head masters or University authorities 
and selection under the orders of the Secretary 
of State: ( d) combined nomination and examina¬ 
tion : («) any other method ?—I should regard 
a system of selection under the orders of 
the Secretary of State in view of University 
qualifications and other considerations as the 
ideal system of selection if such a system 
could be worked without fear of personal bias 
or class or local prejudices : but I do not 
in the past history of any such system of selec¬ 
tion find sufficient reason to believe that the 
ideal conditions would be secured. For this 
reason, as already stated, I regard selection by 
open competition as, for the present, the most 
satisfactory. I do not doubt that to do away 
with the system of open competition would cause 
serious and probably not unfounded discontent 
amongst classe» from whom valuable recruits for 
the Service are now found. 

42049. (7) What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing a system of simultaneous examination in 
India and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty?—I am 
against the system of simultaneous examinations 
in India and in England. I believe that such a 
system would tend largely to increase the Indian 
element in the Service and that it would not 
ive, as a rule, the class of Indian whom it is 
esirable to recruit, and would give undue pre¬ 
ference to certain classes of His Majesty’s subjects 
in India. It has to be kept in view that the 
population of India is heterogeneous to an extent 
which it is difficult for a European to realise, and 
that in this province, at least, for the great mass 
of the population a Madrasi or, a Bengali is as 
much a foreigner as a European. I consider that 
the time has not yet come at which it would be 
either beneficial to, or approved by the mass of, 
the population in this province to substitute, to 
any considerable extent, Natives of India for the 
imported European officer who has in his favour 
the trust which a hundred years’ experience of 
the attempts of the British Government to rule 
fairly and well has inspired. I have not in the 
working of the Indian Legislative Councils found 
any reason to believe that national interests are 
preferred to class interests. The great bulk of 
the population has still no representatives in the 
Legislative Council, and would have no represen¬ 
tatives amongst the Indians of the Civil Service 
recruited by competitive examination unless a 
Service feeling and independence of judgment 
dictated by a predominant European element 
replaced natural class prejudices. I do not think 
that a competitive examination, even if a certain 
number of representatives were secured by rule 
to these provinces, would give the Service a due 
representation of the classes which in existing 


circumstances it is desirable to associate in the 
government of the country. 

42050. (8) Are you in favour of holding 
this examination simultaneously at any other 
centre or centres within His Majesty’s domi¬ 
nions?—I would have only one examination as at 
present conducted. 

42051. (9) What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“ Natives of India ” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion 
do you recommend ?—I have already under 
question (7) given my reasons for disapproving a 
system of recruitment by competitive examina¬ 
tion in India. I think the objection applies even 
to a provincial examination, as is shown by the 
fact that the Government considered it necessary 
to discontinue recruitment by competitive exami¬ 
nation for the Provincial Service. The successful 
candidates even in a provincial examination 
tend to come to too great ap extent from certain 
classes. 

42052. (10) If you do not approve of 
simultaneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India ” would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nomination; ( b ) combined nomina¬ 
tion and examination; or (c) any other method ? 
If so, please describe fully what system you 
would recommend. In particular, do you consi¬ 
der it desirable that, whatever the system, all 
classes and communities should be represented ? 
If so, how would you give effect to this princi¬ 
ple ?—I am not in favour of any system by which 
Natives of India would be admitted in India to 
the Civil Service as such. The conditions at¬ 
taching to the Service in the Indian Civil Service 
are designed to attract Europeans of the best 
class, and have to be made attractive enough to 
draw such Europeans away from their own 
country and to spend their lives in a country in 
which the conditions of service are not in all 
respects attractive. To recruit Indians in India 
for the same Service and on the same conditions 
would be to introduce great inequality in favour 
of Indians. I would give room so far as may be 
at present expedient for Indians to rise to high 
appointments by increasing the number of 
appointments open to selected members of the 
Provincial Civil Service. I would allow a 
member of the Provincial Civil Service, once 
admitted to a reserved appointment, promotion 
as if he were a member of the Indian Civil 
Service. It is not possible, in India to provide 
for the representation of all classes and commu¬ 
nities, as the classes and communities to which the 
great bulk of the population belongs are not 
sufficiently educated to take their place in Govern¬ 
ment service. Amongst the educated classes I 
think that all classes are entitled to have repre¬ 
sentatives in the service of Government; but for 
the most part the superior servants of Govern¬ 
ment should come from those classes who have a 
hereditary aptitude for the government of the 
country. 

42053. (12) Would you regard any system 
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of selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you recom¬ 
mend in the conditions governing the Provincial 
Civil Services ?—I would, as already remarked, 
increase the number of higher appointments 
open to officers of the Provincial Civil Services. 

42054. (13) Do you recommend any 
separate method of recruitment for the Judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, 
please describe the system that you would pro¬ 
pose ?—I do not recommend any separate system 
of recruitment for the Judicial branch of the 
Indian Civil Service. I join issue with those 
critics of the Judicial members of the Service 
who assert that the Civilian Judges are as a 
whole in any way inferior to Judges otherwise 
recruited. 

42055. (15) If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age-limits should be fixed to attract candidates 
of the normal school-leaving age in England, or 
candidates who have completed a University 
course, or candidates at an intermediate stage of 
education?—I think that on the whole the best age 
to select young Civilians is 19 to 21. I fix this 
period because I think that they should be 23 
or 24 years of age before they come to India and 
have at least two years’ probation at home. The 
recruits who came to us under the 17 to 19 years’ 
rule were often too young for the responsible 
work even a junior Civilian has to undertake, 
whilst if they come at a later age a certain pro¬ 
portion are likely to be unable to settle down to 
life in India with the zest which is necessary in 
a good officer. I have in view also the hardship 
imposed on unsuccessful candidates who, having 
set their minds on an Indian career, find them¬ 
selves rejected at the age of 24 as under the 
present rules. 

42056. (16) What is your experience of 
the relative merits of the candidates selected 
under varying age-limits, particularly under the 
systems in force from 1878 to 1891 (age-limits 
17—19 years, followed by two or three years’ 
probation at an approved University) and since 
1891 (age-limits 21—23 or 22—24 years, follow¬ 
ed by one year’s probation) ?—I cannot say that 
there is any marked or obvious difference between 
the general quality of the recruits under the 
different regulations. I think it is probable that 
the small proportion of men who are discontented 
with Indian conditions of life is larger amongst 
those recruited at a later age, and it seems certain 
that there are more of them who fail to adapt 
themselves to the outdoor life an Indian Civil¬ 
ian in the Executive Service has to lead. The 
increase in the popularity of the Judicial branch 
of the Service is some evidence of this and the Judi¬ 
cial Service has .benefited accordingly. Whilst 
recruitment was from 17 to 19, volunteers for 
Judicial Service were rare and this branch of the 
Service suffered. There is now, with the older 
men who are coming out, no difficulty in 


obtaining a due proportion of men who prefer 
Judicial work. 

42057. (17) What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the suitability of the recent recruits to the 
Indian Civil Service ?— I regard the majority of 
them as suitable. There are no doubt some who 
are not up to standard, but there has been no 
time at which this could not be said. As I have 
said before, I think a larger proportion of them 
dislike Indian life. 

42058. (18) What is the most suitable age 
at which junior Civilians should arrive in India ? 
—Twenty-four. A recruit is not then too young 
to do responsible work, and having during the 
years of probation his aspirations fixed on an 
Indian life he is likely to adapt himself to Indian 
conditions. 

42059. (19) What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination m England would best 
suit candidates who are “Natives of India,” 
and for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age-limits for 
“ Natives of India,” and for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—No differentiation in 
the age for Indian and European candidates. 
The higher the age, up to a certain limit, the more 
Indian candidates are likely to succeed, as many 
of them ordinarily take their degree in India 
before going to England to study for the 
Service. 

42060. (20) On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination 
be fixed? Do you accept the principle laid 
down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 
and since followed, that “ the examination should 
be of such a nature that no candidate who may 
fail shall, to whatever calling he may devote 
himself, have any reason to regret the time and 
labour which he had spent in preparing himself 
to be examined,” and that the object should be 
to-secure, not specialists in any particular 
subject that may be useful in a subsequent 
Indian career, but the ordinary well-educated 
young man of the period ?—I accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee and 
think it should still apply. Candidates should 
specialise after and not before selection. 

42061. (22) Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the examination desirable between 
candidates who are “Natives of India” and 
other candidates ? If so, please state them and 
give reasons ?—I would have no differentiation 
of subjects for Indian and European candidates. 
The syllabus of subjects should be wide enough 
to allow Indians fair prospects of success without 
taking up classics. 

42062. (23) Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by Statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 
Please state in detail what alterations (if any) 
you recommend in the schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 & 25 Viet, 
c. 54). [Attention is invited-to the provisions of 
the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24. & 25 
Viet, c. 54) and of the Government of India Act, 
1870 (33 Viet, c. 3), reproduced as Appendices 
II and III to these questions.].—I do consider it 
necessary that certain posts should be reserved 
by Statute for officers recruited for the Indian 
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Civil Service, though, as I have already stated, 
I would increase the number of reserved posts 
open to Indians who do not belong to the 
Service. 

As regards the reservation by Statute, I 
would not alter the existing system. Unless 
appointments are so reserved it will be believed 
that there would be a danger of Civilians being 
crowded out. The result would inevitably be a 
depreciation in the quality of candidates who 
present themselves. 

42063. (24) Do you consider that a 
minimum proportion of European subjects of 
His Majesty should be employed in the higher 
posts of the civil administration ? If so, to 
what proportion of the posts included in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre do you consider that 
“Natives of India” might, under present 
conditions, properly be admitted ?—I consider 
that in present circumstances it is undoubtedly 
for the good of the country that there should be 
a minimum proportion of Europeans employed 
in the higher posts of the civil administration in 
all its branches. For our Executive Service this 
proportion should undoubtedly be high, certainly 
not less than 90 per cent. In the Judicial 
Service it might go as low as 60 or 70. Id 
saying this I do not in any way mean to reflect 
on the capacity or integrity of the Indians who 
are now associated with the members of the Civil 
Service in Government service, but I regard it 
as undoubted that in this part of the country a 
European enjoys, as an officer of Government, 
considerable advantages over an Indian. He is 
recognised as of the ruling class. He is known 
by the most ignorant to be free from sectarian or 
local prejudices. He is trusted as the guardian 
of their rights by the cultivating classes who 
form the bulk of the population. It is invidious 
to make comparisons, but I am honestly of 
opinion that the Government of India cannot be 
successfully carried on without a high proportion 
of Europeans in the controlling appointments. 
I do not consider that any great reduction of the 
proportion of Europeans would be regarded with 
favour by the mass of the population. 

42064. (25) Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system 
under which “ Natives of India ” are recruited 
partly through the medium of an open compe¬ 
titive examination in England, and partly by 
special arrangement in India, in accordance 
either with rules framed under the provisions 
of section 6 of the Government of India Act, 
1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), or with the provisions of the 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., 
c. 54) ? Do you recommend any alterations in 
this system, and, if so, what ?—I accept as 
generally satisfactory the present system of 
recruitment as regards Natives of India, though 
I think that the time has come when a larger 
proportion of higher appointments may be offered 
to them. 

42065. (26) Give a list of the “Natives 
of India ” now serving in your province who 
were recruited to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of open competition in England, stating 
in what year they were admitted, in which posts 
they are now serving, and their present rate of 
salary.—There are now twelve Indians in these 


provinces recruited for the Civil Service by 
means of open competition. The Commission has 
no doubt had the list placed before them in other 
answers. 

42066. (28) Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend?—The system of appointment of 
Statutory Civilians was in these provinces a 
failure. A few good men were obtained, but the 
Statutory Service as a tvhole was undoubtedly 
far below the standard of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

42067. (29) What experience have you 

had of military or other officers who have been 
specially recruited in India to fill Indian Civil 
Service posts, and how many such officers are 
employed in your province ? Please distinguish 
in your reply between (a) military officers, and 
(6) others; and give details of the latter.—There 
were when I came to these provinces three 
Commissions in which military officers and others 
were associated with Civilians : — (i) The Oudh 
Commission : (ii) the Jhansi Commission, and (iii) 
the Kumaun Commission. There are none now 
left in these provinces filling posts ordinarily 
reserved for the Indian Civil Service. 

42068. (31) If the system of recruiting 
military officers in India has been stopped, or has 
never existed in your province, would you 
advise its re-introduction or introduction, as the 
case may be, and if the system should be intro¬ 
duced or re-introduced, to what extent should it 
be adopted?—I would not advise the re-introduc¬ 
tion of the system. Whilst, as I have said, there 
were amongst them many officers of which any 
service might be proud, the proportion of failures 
and of men not up to standard was larger than 
amongst Civilians. 

42069. (37) Does the system by which 
most of the inferior listed posts are merged in 
the Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction— 
(a) to the members of the Provincial Civil Service; 
and (6) to the public interested in this question; 
and what advantages, if any, does this arrange¬ 
ment possess ?—The system by which the inferior 
listed posts are merged in the Provincial Civil 
Service has the advantage of allowing the 
Government a wider field for the selection of men 
for the superior posts without causing dissatis¬ 
faction amongst men who would consider that 
they have been superseded by such an appoint¬ 
ment. The work done by inferior listed officers 
is the same as done by members of the Provincial 
Service and it is better that the Government in 
selecting a man for a district or other superior 
appointment should not be prejudiced by the 
claims of men already shown as Joint Magistrates. 

42070. (42) Please add such remarks as 
you may desire to offer on any points relating 
to the system of recruitment for Indian Civil 
Service posts which are not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions.—There is 
one point I may note here that in my opinion 
Indians who have entered the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice by open competition in England are on the 
whole likely to be better officers of Government 
than those recruited in India. They have gained 
something in knowledge of the world and 
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independence of character and in self-reliance, as 
well as in popular estimation, which regards them 
as having achieved something that the man re¬ 
cruited in India has not done. 

42071. (43) What is your experience of 
the results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in England? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?—I think that a course of instruction 
as a probationer in England is absolutely essen¬ 
tial. 

42072. (44) What should be the duration 
of the probationer’s course in England (a) under 
the present system of the open competitive 
examination, under any modification of that 
system recommended by you ?—I consider that 
the course of probation should not be less than 
two years. 

42073. (45) Do you consider it desirable 
that probationers should be required to spend 
their period of probation in England at an 
approved University ?—I consider the probation¬ 
ers should be required to spend a period of pro¬ 
bation at an approved University. 

42074. (46) If so, do you advise the selec¬ 
tion of one or more Universities for this purpose 
and for what reasons 1—I would advise the selec¬ 
tion of one or more Universities for this purpose. 
I consider it essential that the University selected 
should be able to provide instructors of the best 
class in all special subjects in which probationers 
have to study, and that as large a number as pos¬ 
sible of the probationers should be associated 
together in these studies. 

42075. (47) Do you consider that proba¬ 
tioners should receive allowances during their 
period of probation ? If so, please give the scale 
and conditions that you recommend.—Undoubt¬ 
edly. I consider that the payment to probation¬ 
ers should not be less than £200 a year and 
that the only conditions attaching to the grant of 
the allowance should be due attention to their 
studies and good conduct. 

42076. (49) Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions ?—On the whole I consider that resi¬ 
dence at the selected University would, if all 
requirements as regards control and instruction 
were fulfilled, be preferable. 

42077. (50) If a probationer’s course is 
continued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 
1854, that successful candidates in the open com¬ 
petition should be considered as having finished 
their general education and that their future stu¬ 
dies should be such as have a special tendency to 
fit them for their calling ? Does your answer 
apply equally to candidates who pass the open 
competitive examination after leaving school and 
to those who do so after completing a University 
course?—I accept the principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay’s Committee as applicable to 
all selected candidates. 

42078. (52) In particular, please state 
your opinion as to the desirability during the 
period of probation of (i) compulsory attendance 
at Law Courts in England and reporting of cases; 
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(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to the 
general principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and text books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction; (iv) the teaching of 
(a) Indian Geography, ( b ) Political Economy, 
(c) Accounts?—I regard compulsory attendance 
at the Law Courts in England and reporting 
of cases as essential. However good a know¬ 
ledge a young Civilian may have of the Law of 
Evidence and Procedure, he fails in applying that 
law unless he has had an opportunity of seeing 
it applied. I would make all the subjects men¬ 
tioned, except Accounts, a part of the probation¬ 
er’s course. 

42079. (53) Do you consider that the 
probationer’s course of instruction can best be 
spent in England or in India ?—In England. 

42080. (54) What is your opinion of & 
proposal to start at some suitable place in India 
a college for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in England ?—As I have 
already said, I consider that residence at a' Uni¬ 
versity would be preferable. 

42081. (55) What is your opinion of a 
proposal that each provincial Government should 
arrange for the training of probationers by suit¬ 
able courses of instruction for the whole or por¬ 
tions of the first two years of service at some 
suitable centre?—I greatly prefer that the 
period of instruction should be in England and 
that a man appointed to the Indian Civil Service 
should arrive in India with a thorough ground¬ 
ing in the subjects mentioned in question (52) 
wuh some knowledge of the actual working of 
the Law Courts in England, and that his further 
preparation for his work should, as at present, 
take place after he has been attached to the staff 
of a district. 

42082. (56) In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organiza¬ 
tion of Oriental Studies in London (1909), the 
view is taken that the preliminary training 
in oriental languages and in law required 
by probationers can be given better in 
England than in India, because of the difficulties 
which junior Civilians would experience in learn¬ 
ing these subjects in India, the lack of good 
teachers in Indian district head-quarters, the 
difficulty of even good Indian teachers 
appreciating the European student’s point of 
view, and the difficulty of arduous study 
in a tropical climate. Do you consider that these 
objections could be met by a suitable scheme of 
instruction in India?—I agree with the report of 
the Treasury Committee. 

42083 (59) Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary during the period of 
probation between the course of study for pro¬ 
bationers who are “ Natives of India ” and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend.—I do not 
consider that any diSereatiation is necessary. 

42084. (60) Are you satisfied with the pre¬ 
sent arrangements for the training of junior mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service after they have 
taken up their appointments in India? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?— 
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I am satisfied with the present arrangements* 

42085. (61) Is the existing system of de¬ 
partmental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
change do you recommend ?—The existing system 
of departmental examinations appears to me suit¬ 
able. They have in these provinces been recently 
amended to secure a better knowledge of Law. 
This change was made necessary by the fact that 
tl\e single year’s probation now allowed does not 
send young Civilians to India with at all as good 
a grounding in Law as is desirable. With a 
longer period of probation and a more thorough 
course of instruction at home the departmental 
examinations might well be curtailed for Civilians. 

42086. (62) Do you consider that there 
has been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and if not, how could this best be 
remedied ?— I do not consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service. The men who in my ex¬ 
perience knew least of the vernacular were pre¬ 
competition men. I do not, however, think that 
an Indian Civilian’s knowledge of the vernacular is 
as good as it might be. This is to a considerable 
extent due to the fact that an Indian Civilian in 
the course of his work neither reads nor writes the 
vernacular. His conversation is consequently 
wanting in grammatical accuracy. A change in 
the system 6f working in this matter is impractic¬ 
able, as no European could read or write the ver¬ 
nacular at the pace required to keep, work 
going. I think however that a much better 
knowledge of the vernacular could be acquired 
by Europeans if they went through a considerably 
wider course of reading of Indian books in the 
Koman character than they now can, whilst the 
words are concealed in characters which to the last 
remain difficult and unattractive to a European. 
They should of course have some knowledge of 
the Indian characters ; but they would know the 
vernacular better if they did a more extended 
course of reading than they can do now, whilst 
facility of interpretation is curtailed by the 
character in which the language is written. 

42087. (63) Do you recommend any chan¬ 
ges in the rules for the .encouragement of the 
study of Oriental languages, and if so, what chan¬ 
ges ?—I would make the study of either Sanskrit 
or Persian compulsory. A knowledge of either 
language is of great use to an Indian Civilian, 

42088. (64) Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of Law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing be¬ 
tween recommendations applicable to all officers 
and to officers selected for the Judicial branch. 
In particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study leave to Europe, and if so, what course of 
study (course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
Barristers’ chambers or other), and what condi¬ 
tions do you propose ?—I would make the course 
of study in Law by an Indian Civilian during his 
period of probation fully equivalent to that 
implied by a call to the Bar. I do not think that 


this is impracticable: not a few Civilians have in 
the past gone through the course for a call to the 
Bar during their period of probation, and if two 
years is too short for the work to be done the 
period of probation might be lengthened. 

42089. (72) The present theory under¬ 
lying the conditions of service in the Indian Civil 
Service is that (a) the members of the Service 
should have sufficient training in subordinate or 
inferior appointments before they are called upon 
to discharge the duties of higher ones; and (6) 
that they should, throughout the whole period 
of their service, have sufficient salaries and 
sufficiently responsible duties. To secure these 
objects the number of posts, called technically 
“ superior ” posts, carrying a salary of over 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem is ascertained, and it is 
endeavoured to recruit only sufficient officers 
to make it probably that each officer will find 
himself officiating with practical permanency in 
at least the lowest of those appointments after 
the completion of eight years’ service. Do you 
accept this system ? If so, do you consider that 
the period of eight years is suitable, or do you 
recommend any change? What alteration (if 
any) would be necessary if the age of recruitment 
were lowered ?—I accept the system as defined 
in the question. 

42090. (73) It is also part of the existing 

system that officers of over two, but under eight 
years’ completed service should fill with practical 
permanency in the ordinary course of promotion 
charges of minor responsibility, called techni¬ 
cally “ inferior posts,” and should be drawing pay 
at rates above that of the lowest grade, but not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Do you accept 
this as a suitable arrangement? If not, what 
alteration would you suggest, and for what 
reasons ?—I accept this as a suitable arrangement. 

42091. (74) Please show in a tabular 

statement for the last five years, quarter by 
quarter, with footnotes, giving the names, the 
total nett number of officers who have failed to 
obtain promotion in accordance with the princi¬ 
ples set out in the preceding questions, and say 
whether any inconvenience, and if so, what, has 
been caused thereby to the Administration.—It 
appears unnecessary to set out the names in detail 
as, so far as I am aware, no junior officer in these 
provinces has obtained promotion in accordance 
with the principles set out during the past five 
years. The result has been considerable dissatis¬ 
faction amongst the men whose promotion has 
been delayed, reacting on the recruitment for the 
Service in England. 

42092. (76) Is any difficulty experienced 
by the Administration in working with the 
number of superior posts shown in the list for 
your province ? Do all the posts entered as 
superior carry a salary of more than Rs. 1,000 
per mensem, and are they all such as are 
ordinarily held by officers in the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what changes, if any, do you 
suggest ?—I have no suggestion to make. The 
number of superior posts are from time to time 
altered as the needs of the Administration may 
prescribe. 

42093. (88) To what extent are the 
functions of the officers of the Executive and 
Judicial branches of the Indian Civil Service 
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differentiated ? Is any change desirable and, if 
so, in what directions ?—I do not consider that 
any change is desirable. I do not think that the 
outcry on this subject has valid foundation in 
reason or in fact. The working of the magis- 
teria. courts requires constant supervision to 
secure prompt disposal of business before them, 
and I believe that this supervision is given 
satisfactorily by District Magistrates without pre¬ 
judicing the judicial independence of the courts. 
Certain Judicial functions are exercised in 
these provinces by t^ie Executive staff as judges 
between landlord and tenant. These courts 
were constituted to secure prompt and inexpen¬ 
sive disposal of such cases and I can imagine 
no greater misfortune for the cultivators»of the 
country than the civil courts taking over this 
work. 

42094. (95) Do you consider that the 
exchange compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants?—It seems useless to maintain 
in perpetuity an arrangement introduced to 

F 'ovide for variations in the value of the rupee. 

would abolish it with compensation in the form 
of increased salaries. 

42095. (96) If abolition is recommended 
with compensation in the form of increased 
salaries, what is your opinion regarding the grant 
of a similar increase of salary to those members 
of the Service who now draw no exchange com¬ 
pensation allowance?—The number of persons 
in the Civil Service who now draw no exchange 
compensation is not large and I would make the 
increase paid applicable to all alike. 

42096. (97) How does the system of 
acting allowances work in the case of officers 
selected to officiate in appointments involving 
increased responsibility? Is it productive of any 
inconvenience and have you any suggestion to 
make on the subject ?—In India appointments 
involving increased responsibility involve in¬ 
creased expenditure, and I consider that the 
system of allowances to officers appointed to 
officiate in such appointments should continue. 

42097. (98) How is the system of officiat- 
ing grade promotions, where there is no change 
of duties, actually worked ? Is the system conve¬ 
nient in the interests both of the Government 
and of the officers of the Service ? Have you 
any recommendations to make for its altera¬ 
tion ?—For appointments in which there is no 
change of duties, grade promotions work un¬ 
evenly and frequently lead to disappointment 
and recoveries of amounts overdrawn. I think 
that instead of grades in appointments which only 
nominally differ in duties, a time-scale of pay 
would be better. It would cause less difficulty 
in the Secretariat and be fairer for officers. 

42098. (99) What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the substitution for the existing graded system 
of promotion of a time-scale of salary ? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the Service or 
not ?—I think that a time-scale of salary is 
suitable for application in all appointments in 
which there are different grades of rates of pay, 


the duties remaining the same, that is to say, I 
would apply such a system not only for Assistant 
and Joint Magistrates but also for the different 
grades of district officers. 

42099. (100) As an* alternative do you 
recommend a system by which each main class of 
appointment would have a separate time-scale ?— 
That is the system I have suggested under 
question (99). 

42100. (101) What is your experience of 
the practical working of time-scales of pay in 
other ' Indian services ?—My experience of the 
practical working of the time-scale of pay is 
confined to the Opium department. I was 
formerly the Opium Agent m Benares. The 
drawback of the system is that promotion by 
selection becomes impracticable. This objection 
would not apply in a system in which the time¬ 
scales are separate for appointments implying 
different classes of work. 

' 42101. (102) If you recommend any 
system of time-scale of pay, please describe it, 
and state what conditions should be laid down in 
regard to the grant of increments, promotion to 
superior grades, charge allowances, and other 
matters of importance. How do you propose to 
apply such time-scale in provinces where the 
scale of pay of the Judicial and Executive branches 
of the Service is different ?—I can see no insuper¬ 
able difficulties. Increment would come as a 
matter of course to men whose work did not call 
for censure. Promotion to superior appointments 
would be by selection with due regard to 
seniority. Charge allowances would remain 
when an officer in a lower appointment is officia¬ 
ting in a higher one. I would assimilate the 
time-scale of pay for the Judicial and Executive 
departments providing in the Judicial certain 
^election grades to compensate for the higher 
selection appointments in the Executive. 

42102. (103) If you are in favour of a 
time-scale of pay, how would you secure that the 
recruitment of junior officers is restricted to the 
number likely to be promoted in a reasonable 
time to posts of independent responsibility, and do 
you or do you not consider it desirable that all 
members of the Indian Civil Service should have 
the prospect of rising to such posts within a fixed 
time ?—I do consider that it is desirable that all 
members of the Indian Civil Service should have 
the prospect of rising to posts of independent 
responsibility within a fixed time. I do not see 
that the difficulty connected with the recruitment 
of junior officers is altered by the introduction 
of the time-scale of pay. 

42103. (104) Turning now to the case of 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rate do you 
suggest for the various grades of the Service ?— 
Yes, I think the existing arrangements fair. 

42104. (106) Is there any reason to sup¬ 
pose that officers of the Indian Uivil Service take 
more or less leave of any particular kind than 
they did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago ? If so, to 
what is this due ?—Since combined leave was 
introduced there is no doubt that a larger number 
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of officers take six months’ leave. Long furlough 
is, I think, less common than it used to be when 
the voyage to England was more troublesome, 
and in all probability many officers are prevented 
from going on long furlough by want of means. 
The officers of the Service are by no means so well 
off as they were twenty years ago. 

42105. (107) Is all the leave on full pay 
due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Indian Civil Service, and if not, what are the 
reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned in 
your opinion suitable? If not, what alternative 
arrangement do you suggest?—I myself did not 
take all the leave on full pay that I could have 
taken. This was for financial reasons as leave of 
any kind is expensive for a married man. 

The Service would greatly welcome an arrange¬ 
ment by which a smaller amount of leave on full 
pay could be taken instead of a larger amount on 
furlough pay. It is possible that this would 
imply some extra expenditure to Government, but 
the advantage to the Service would be very con¬ 
siderable. 

42106. (108) Is all the furlough due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian 
Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow' for as 
much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules ? If not, what change do you suggest ?— 
Some officers take all the furlough due to them 
but the majority do not do so. Cutting down the 
amount of furlough permissible would be regard¬ 
ed as a grievance by many unless some conces¬ 
sion were made in the increase of leave on full 
pay permissible. Reasons of health frequently 
make it necessary for officers to take the full 
amount of furlough available. 

42107. (109) Do you consider that the 
rates of furlough allowances are suitable ? If 
not, what changes do you recommend ?—I have 
no alterations to suggest. 

42108. (110) Do you recommend any 

change in the concession, granted in 1893, under 
which leave allowances expressed in rupees, other 
than privilege leave allowances, issued at the 
Home Treasury, or in a Colony with a gold stand¬ 
ard of currency, are issued in sterling at the 
privilege rate of exchange of Is. 6 d. the rupee ? If 
so, what change ?—I have no change to suggest. 

42109. (Ill) Do you consider that the 
maximum and minimum limits of leave allowances 
at present fixed are suitable ? Do you recom¬ 
mend any change in the alternative rates fixed in 
sterling and in rupees, and if so, what change ?— 
I consider that the maximum and minimum limits 
are suitable. I would have the rates in sterling 
and in rupees the same. 

42110. (118) Is the present system of 
oquaJ annuities to all members of the Indian 
Civil Service generally accepted as satisfactory 
by the Government and by the members of the 
Indian Civil Service ?—The present system of 
equal annuities is generally accepted as satisfac¬ 
tory for the great body of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service, but it is not fair to those 
members of the Service who receive more than 
average promotion that the excess payments by 
them should have the effect of reducing the 
Government contribution below that given to a 
man who has had average promotion. 

42111. (119) Would a non-contributory 
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system of superannuation pensions, varying in 
amount with the amount of salary drawn at the 
time of retirement, be preferable in the interests 
either of the Government or of the members of 
the Indian Civil Service ?—A non-contributory 
system of superannuation pensions would not, in 
my opinion, be preferable. 

42112. (120) Assuming the maintenance 
of the annuity system, do you suggest any modi¬ 
fications in its detailed working, and, if so, what 
and for what reasons?—My answer to this 
question is suggested by my answer to question 
(118). The contribution by Government to the 
pay of any officer should not be less than the 
average contribution now made. 

42113. (121) In particular, what is your 
opinion of the arrangement by which members 
of the Indian Civil Service, who are appointed 
Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions 
of 1,200/. a year after 111 years’actual service 
as Judges? Do you recommend any change in 
the present conditions ?—I recommena no 
change. 

42114. (122) Do you consider that a 
similar system should be applied to the cases of 
high Executive officers, and, if so, to which ? 
Please state the amount of pension and the con¬ 
ditions which you recommend as suitable.—I do 
not think that there is any doubt that officers 
who have risen to the rank of Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nors or to other appointments on pay equal to or 
higher .than that of Judges in the High Court, 
should receive increased pensions. 

42115. (124) Do you recommend the 
introduction of a system of reduced pensions for 
such officers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom it would be difficult to retire without some 
provision for their subsistence ? If so, what do 
you suggest ?—I do. The scale of such pensions 
might be made lower than that allowed for 
officers invalided before completing their service. 

42116. (125) Do you coDsi der the exist¬ 
ing pension rules suitable in the interests both 
of the Government and of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service? In particular, what is 
your opinion of the present rules regulating 
voluntary and compulsory retirement ?—I have 
no alterations to suggest. 

42117. (129) Do you accept as satisfac¬ 
tory the regulations of the Indian Family Pension 
Fund, or have you any suggestion^ to make 
either for their abolition or for their alteration ? 
Have you any proposals to make in regard to the 
present methods ot working such regulations ?— 
The only suggestion I have to make is that the 
age of 21 is nowadays too low for the pensions 
to sons to cease. The cessation of such pensions 
at 21 contrasts with the age at which candidates 
are now selected for the Civil Service. 

42118. (130) In particular do you approve 
of the exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives 
of India,” who are members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, under what conditions would 
you admit them, having regard to the main 
differences between their social conditions and 
those of the European members on which the 
present system is based ?— I do not see how, with 
reference to social conditions, Indian members of 
the Service could be admitted be the same fund as 
Europeans unless they happened to be Christians. 
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Written ansiuers relating to the Provincial Service as the bulk of the population of the 
Civil Service. province is uneducated. For selection of eta- 

42119. (1) Please refer to Government didates, both for the superior and the Subordi- 

of India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the nate Provincial Service, care is taken to allow 
19th August 1910, defining the general conditions representation of all classes of the educated 

which should govern recruitment to the Provin- community. I do not think that any special 

cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix arrangements are necessary to secure this object. 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you It is a matter which, in selecting candidates 
any recommendations to make for their altera- for employment, the selecting officers invariably 
tion ?—I have no recommendations to make. keep in view. 

42120. (6) What is your experience of 42123. (9) What is the system of training 

the officers selected by the different methods of and probation adopted for officers of the Provin- 
recruitment, which method has proved the most cial Civil Service ? Do you consider it satis- 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the factory, bod if not, what alterations do you re¬ 
present system of recruitment do you recom- commend ? —I have no alterations to recommend, 

mend ? For direct recruitment do you recom- 42124. (10) Is the existing system of de¬ 

mend (a) open competition, (6) nomination, (c) partmental examinations suitable, and if not, 
combined nomination and examination, or (d) what changes do you recommend ? — I consider 
some other method ? Please describe fully the the existing system of departmental examina- 
system that you recommend ?—The system I tions suitable. 

would recommend is that of nomination by a 42125. (11) Do you consider that any 

local authority with selection by the Local Gov- fchange should be made in the classes of officers 
ernment or some other central authority. I and appointments at present included in your 
attach importance to the nomination by local Provincial Civil Service ?—I have no change to 
officers, Commissioners for choice, because, I suggest. 

think, it works more fairly than the present sys- 42126. (17) Are you satisfied that under 

tern by which too many of the appointments are the existing system of promotion the interests of 
made directly by Government without previous individual officers and of the Administration are 
nomination. I have already in my. answers duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
regarding the Indian Civil Service said that I do make regarding it, particularly on the subject* 
not consider a system of selection by competition of selection for higher appointments and of the 
suitable for these provinces. There is in these compulsory retirement ot inefficient officers ?— 
provinces a Subordinate Provincial Service con- In the Provincial Service, as in the Civil Service, 
sisting of tahsildars and naib tahsildars and some provision for compassionate allowances to 
of officers of corresponding rank ip other officers compulsorily retired would tend to secure 
departments. They are recruited from the same that inefficient officers would be more rigidly 
classes as those appointed directly to the Provin- retired. 

cial Civil Service. Their duties are responsible 42127. (18) To what extent are the func- 
and important and it is of the highest importance tions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
that we should have for these duties men of the branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ- 
very best class. The educational qualification entiated ? Is any change desirable, and if so, in 
now required is only the Entrance degree, but I what direction? —I have no change to suggest, 
consider that there would be no difficulty to I regard the present system as suitable, 

raising this qualification to the B. A. if it were 42128. (19) Are you satisfied with the 

clearly understood that a large proportion of the existing arrangements by which certain posts, 
promotions to the Provincial Civil Service were ordinarily filled by members of the Indian Civil 
to be made from amongst them. At present they „ Service, are listed as open to officers of the Pro- 
get about one-half of the appointments to the vincial Civil Service of proved merit and ability, 
Executive branch of the Provincial Service,' but and is the system followed in making appoint- 
there is nothing to secure that they get even this nients to these posts suitable? II not, what 
proportion of appointments. I consider that the alterations do you suggest ?—I regard the present 
training they undergo as tahsildars is of value to system as suitable. 

them subsequently as officers of the Provincial 42129. (26) What is your opinion regard- 

Civil Service and I should like to see the bulk of ing the substitution of a time-scale of salary for 
the officers of the Provincial Service recruited the existing graded system of promotion ? If 
from among tahsildars, the educational qualifi- you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
cations being raised as above suggested. restricted to the lower grades of the Service, or 

42121. (7) To what extent are non-resi- not?—On the whole for the Provincial Civil 
dents ol the province employed in your Provin- Service I prefer the existing graded system of 
cial Civil Service ? Do you consider that only promotion, as it permits of accelerated promotion 
residents of the province should ordinarily be being given to officers ot more than average value, 
recruited ?—1 consider that only residents of the 42130. (42) Do you approve of the grant 

province should ordinarily be recruited and this of reduced pensions for such officers as may be 
is to all intents and purposes now the case. found to be inefficient but whom it may be diffi- 

42122. (8) Are all classes and communi- cult to retire without some provision for their 

ties duly represented in your Provincial Civil subsistence ? If so, what do you suggest ?—I 
Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable, think that some su,ch system is in every way 
and what arrangements do you recommend to desirable. The reduced pension should be some- 
secure this object ?—All classes and communities what lower than that allowed for officers 
cannot be represented in the Provincial Civil invalided 
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Mb. D. C. Baillie. called and examined. 


42131. (Chairman.) You are Senior Member 
of tie Board of Revenue of the United Provin- 
c«r>-Yes. 

42132. And you have had thirty-three years’ 
service?—Yes. 

42133. Has that service been mainly confined 
to this province ?—Almost entirely confined to it. 
I was once in the Punjab on a committee, but 
the rest of my service has been in this province. 

42134. You consider that the ideal system of 
recruitment would be by selection under the 
orders of the Secretary of State, but you do not 
find sufficient reason to believe that the ideal 
conditions would be secured, and therefore you 
aofcept the present system of open competitive 
examination ?—I do. 

42135. You also consider that system suitable 
for the admission of Indians ?—I do. 

.42136. You admit that they sutler a hardship 
in being compelled to go to England from India 
for the examination?—To a certain extent 
there is a disability. 

42137. And you think that the time has come 
when a larger proportion of the higher appoint¬ 
ments may be offered to Indians ?—I do. 

42138. But you are not in favour of any 
system by which Indians would be admitted 
either by a simultaneous examination or by any 
supplementary examination in India. You would 
prefer to increase the number of appointments 
open to selected members of the Provincial Civil 
Service?—That is so. 

42139. You would also keep such officers, as 
now, out of the Civil Service ?—Out of the Civil 
Service, but ranking with the Civil Service for pro¬ 
motion after their admission to listed appointments. 

42140. Do you mean that an officer could be 
promoted to the higher po3ts?—Yes, always 
supposing that the higher posts were listed. 

42141. You would always maintain the dis¬ 
tinction as now between the listed post officer 
and the Indian Civil Service officer ?—No. Once 
a man is admitted to a listed post I would not 
maintain the distinction except as regards certain 
ppafa, none of which would be included in the 
liited appointments. For instance, if an officer 
of the Provincial Service was admitted to the 
post of a District Magistrate I would allow him 
to go along for promotion with the District 
Magistrates of the same standing to a Commis- 
sionership or to the Board. 

42142. Would you allow him the same salary 
as his colleague in the Indian Civil Service?—I 
do not think that is called for. The present 
distinction is not in any way invidious, because 
the expenses of a European are proportionately 
very much greater than the difference in the 
pay. Comparatively the pay for the European 
is much leas than for the Indian. 

42143. You do not think it would engender a 
feeling of discontent if an officer, carrying out 
the same work in one of those posts, was paid less 
than his colleague?— I do not see why it should 
if it is a fair arrangement. From my experience 
of those Indians who have been District Magis¬ 
trates I do not think they regard it as a reason 
for discontent. 

'42144. We have been told that officers at 
present come into these listed posts too late in 


life when their energy has to a certain extent 
diminished, and when there is little opportunity 
of their rising higher. Do you agree with that 
opinion?—Wnen we had the Statutory Civil 
Service that was not the case; they came up for 
promotion at very much the same time, not 
materially later, than the Europeans. Outside the 
Statutory Service we havehaa very few men who 
have come up so far ; only one or two. 

42145. In those instances have they come up 
rather late in life ? - I think so. 

42146. At wh$.t age would yon yourself select 
officers from the Provincial Service for the listed 
posts ?—As soon as the man had attained the 
seniority that the Civilian would have and demon¬ 
strated his fitness for selection. I wotfid leave 
it open to the Government to select him without 
regard to the fact that there were other men not 
selected senior to him in the Service. 

42147. If there was a man of exceptional 
merit would you regard service of ten years as 
sufficient for promotion to a listed post ?—I would, 
if a period of ten years was the period at which 
a Civilian would ordinarily get a corresponding 
post. 

42148. Do you see any danger to the vested 
interests of members of the Indian Civil Service 
in the enlargement of the number of listed posts ? 
—Undoubtedly to the men at present in the 
Service. 

42149. How would you get over that diffi¬ 
culty ?—A certain number would retire if favour¬ 
able pension terms were allowed them. 

42150, If you were to postpone, as has been 
suggested to us in other provinces, the promo¬ 
tion until vacancies occurred, and so not disturb 
the cadre of the Indian Civil Service, would not 
that mean delaying the admission of Indians 
rather indefinitely ?—As things now stand, it 
would delay it very greatly. 

42151. If you did not postpone it until that 
occurred, it would cause considerable dislocation 
in the cadre of the Indian Civil Service ?—It 
would. The junior men have had a very bad time 
so fay, and this would make it infinitely worse. 

42152. Would not an independent scheme of 
examination and nomination enabling Indians to 
come in at the bottom of the Indian Civil Service 
cadre remove that difficulty ?—It would remove 
that difficulty, but there appear to me to be 
other objections to it. 

42153. Could you tell us briefly wbat you 
regard as the objections to such an alternative 
course ?—That means admission to the Indian 
Civil Service by some method of selection in 
India which is the point raised by the other 
questions. 

42154. What would be your main objection 
to such a course ?—I do not think that a system 
of selection without previous trial would enable 
us to get the men that we want in this prov¬ 
ince. 

42155. But assuming that, coupled with the 
examination in India, there was a probation of two 
or three years at a University in England, would 
not the Indian recruit enter the Service on 
practically the same terms as he now does by the- 
competitive examination in England ?—I think 
the men should be tried in their appointments. 
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before they are admitted to listed posts, and that 
they should be tried in the Provincial Service. 

42156. I see you prefer to lower the age-limit 
to 19—21 ?—Yes. 

42157. You have no complaint to make 
against recent recruits, but you think there is 
a larger proportion of older men who do pot 
settle down to their life in India and who are 
somewhat discontented with Indian conditions ?— 
Yes. 

42158. Why do you suggest 19—21 in pre¬ 
ference to the school-leaving age of 17—19? —I 
thought that a good many men who were selected 
at 17 — 19 and had two years’ probation came out 
•too young to settle down seriously to work. 

42159. Would not your age interfere with 
the University career at home?—It might. I 
propose that he should go to a University after 
selection, and he might complete his reading for 
hisdegree then. Ttie first interest is the interest 
•of the Service. 

42160. .Do you regard it as of importance to 
•the Service that a young Civilian should go 
through a University course ?—Yes. After 
selection he should go to a University or a special 
college. 1 prefer the University on the 
•whole. 

42161. But your age would make it difficult 
for him to take an Honours Degree ?—Yes. 

42162. You would prefer to sacrifice that to 
■having him pass at the age of 17—19?—Yes. 

42163. You are not impressed with the 
alleged failings of Civilian Judges, but I gather 
you admit the necessity for a better training in 
Law ?-Yes. 

42164, Can you tell us from your long 
■experience what particular advantages a Civilian 
Judge enjoys over a Barrister or Pleader Judge ? 
—I think the Civilian who has had a training in 
the Executive department is to some extent more 
in touch with the feeling amongst the masses of 
the population than any person who has practised 
as a Barrister or as a Pleader. He has learned 
to deal with the people themselves. 

42165. You think that the training he has 
had in the districts is of value to him ?— Yes, as 
a Judge. 

42166. That is the main reason why you 
wojild prefer him to a Barrister Judge?—I have 
not said that I prefer him, but I regard him as 
not in any way inferior to the Barrister Judge, 
and with certain advantages owing to his practi¬ 
cal knowledge of the country and the conditions 
of the country. 

42167. After how many years would you like 
to see a member of the Civil Service elect for 
the Judicial line ?—Not less than six or seven 
.years’ actual district work in the Executive 
department, much as at present. A man gets 
charge of a Judicial appointment at About the same 
time as he gets charge of a district. 

42168. You have no suggestions to make 
about the superior posts. Beading through 
.your list there would appear to be four Settle¬ 
ment officers, one Deputy Collector of Land 
Records, and one Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies, who draw the salary of their 
grades plus a special allowance of Rs. 150 
a month. In the other provinces, where the 
same arrangement is in force, we have found 


that in practice the Local Government has for admi¬ 
nistrative reasons been appointing junior officers, 
whose grade pay is less than Rs. 1,000 a month, 
as Settlement officers, so that these appointments 
are not really superior in practice, ana the result 
of course is a serious block in promotion. Can 
you tell us if there is any trouble of that charac¬ 
ter in this province ?—I think not. At one time 
more or less junior men were appointed as Settle¬ 
ment officers, but at that time the promotion in 
the regular line was very good indeed. We now 
take men as Settlement officers much of the 
standing of those who are just getting charge of a 
district. 

42169. So that they practically attain the 
position of Rs. 1,000 ? They have passed 
probably from the position of drawing Rs. 1,000. 

42170. And as a result you have not a block 
in your Service to the extent that some other Ser¬ 
vices have ?—The block in the Service is serious. 
Of course the removal of a certain number of 
Settlement officers is only a palliative. We have 
at present only two Settlement officers in the 
province, both of whom I think are men who 
would be in charge of districts if they were not 
in charge of settlements. 

42171. Would they both be occupying supe¬ 
rior posts if they were not in charge of settle¬ 
ments ?—Looking at the Civil List I find that 
the senior man would be in charge but the junior 
man would not be in charge of a district. 

42172. Therefore to that extent you are 
oreating a block which would not occur if a 
senior officer were appointed ?—We are not 
creating a vacancy that would have occurred 
if a senior officer had been appointed. A 
Settlement officer must not be too senior; he 
must be a man prepared to spend the whole 
day in the saddle. 

42173. That is the practical difficulty in the 
way of appointing a senior officer ? —Yes. 

42174. But you would admit that by appoint¬ 
ing a junior officer there roust ineyitably be an 
increased block in the Service ?—I would have a 
man of 10 to 12 years’ standing as Settlement 
officer, because he has not lost his activity and he 
has got the experience we want. It helps in pro¬ 
motion. 

42175. You consider that grade promotion 
works unevenly for appointments in which there 
is no change of duties. We have been told in 
other provinces that promotions of this sort, and 
also reversions, .are made by the Accounts 
department several months after the event, often 
necessitating the refunding of large sums by the 
officers ?—It constantly occurs that a man at the 
end of the hot weather reverts from his officiat¬ 
ing grade appointment, and the reversion is 
gazetted after some delay by the Secretariat; 
the Accountant-General then proceeds to recover 
what may be a considerable part of a month’s pay. 

42176. Causing also a good deal of trouble in 
the Accounts office ?—Yes, and a lot of annoyance 
to the men who have reverted and have to refund 
pay already drawn. 

42177. You propose a time-scale to poitigate 
some of these evils, and I take it you propose 
what is ordinarily known as a compartment time- 
scale with selection operating between each com¬ 
partment ?—Yes. 
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42178. And you think that a scheme of that 
character, whilst it will ensure a steady increase 
of salary, will at the same time not stand in the 
way of that amount of efficiency which is neces¬ 
sary for the Service ?—I do. Promotions in the 
grades come almost as a matter of course. The 
reasons that would stop a man’s promotion in the 
grades would be reasons for stopping increments. 

42179. In your answer to question (107) you 
press for an arrangement by which a smaller 
amount of leave on full pay could be taken 
instead of a larger amount on .furlough pay. 
Would you be more explicit as to what you want ? 
—I should like to see a man able to take up to 
six months’ leave on full pay, giving up double 
the amount or whatever it may be calculated to 
be of leave on half pay. 

42180, Do you consider on the whole that the 
Provincial Civil Service in this province is 
adequately paid ?—I do not consider it is 
adequately paid. I would allow the maximum 
pay to rise higher. There is a most disproportion¬ 
ate number of appointments on the lower rates of 
pay and a large number of men do not hold sub¬ 
stantive appointments at all. A man has to be 
officiating or a probationer for years before he 
gets a substantive appointment and then there is 
a very long list of the lowest grade of Rs. 250. 
The Service should be regraded and a larger 
number of appointments created, so that the 
officiating period would be shorter. 

42181. You do not suggest a time-scale for the 
Provincial Service ?—No. 

42182. Why do you not suggest a time-scale 
for the Provincial Service as you do for the 
Civil Service ?—Because the promotion from 
grade to grade is always carefully considered for 
each appointment. A man gets his grade promo¬ 
tion when the Government are satisfied that he 
has earned it, and I think it is a good thing that 
this should continue. 

42183. Could not that be carried out with even 
greater regularity on the compartment system ? 
Have you not a more or less irregular time-seal e 
now, whereas by the introduction of a time-scale 
with compartments you would get regularity ?— 
There is no change of duty throughout the range 
of the appointments held by the Provincial 
Service in the regular line. It would be possible 
to make compartments. 

42184. You mean that the officer in the 
inferior grade is doing exactly the same work as 
the officer in the superior ?— He does exactly the 
same work. 

42185. Is not that rather an argument 
for regularity of incrementIf it is regu¬ 
larity .of increment the man who has worked 
most brilliantly can get no advantage. At 
present he would be picked out for special promo¬ 
tion. The man who has not deserved well does 
not get his grade when it comes. The result is 
that a man who has done better work gets that 
step and the good men at present benefit at the 
expense of those who are -not so efficient. They 
could not do so if there were a time-scale. 

42186. Not by a scheme of selection ?—If it 
were a time-scale running throughout the Pro¬ 
vincial Service one man could not benefit in any 
way by promotion being withheld from another. 
Each man would get his time-scale promotion. 


42187. And provided he was carrying out 
his work satisfactorily it would be right that he 
should ?—Yes, but some of them should get more 
and some should get less. 

42188. ( Lord Ronaldshay .) I|should like to 

understand what steps would be necessary in order 
to put your scheme of promoting men from the 
Provincial Civil Service into practice. How 
would you start about setting your scheme into 
operation ? I suppose the first thing you would 
do would be to decide how many additional 
superior posts should be opened to members of 
the Provincial Service ?—Yes. 

42189, Having done that, I suppose you 
would reduce the number of vacancies open to 
competition through the Indian Civil Service 
examination by that amount ?—Yes; it would 
have to be allowed for in the recruitment of 
Civilians. 

42190. How soon do you think you can pick 
your man from the Provincial Service for pro¬ 
motion ?—The real promotion comes when there is 
a difference of duty, when a man takes charge of 
a district. Up to that time the duties of a Joint 
Magistrate and a Deputy Collector are the same. 

42191. How long do you think you would 
have to watch the work of the Deputy Magis¬ 
trate before you could come to a conclusion 
that he was a fit man to promote to a superior 
post ? — It would be ten years before a Civilian 
would be eligible for a change in duties, nr would 
be at all likely to get his district; and that 
would be the period during which a man in the 
Provincial Service could approve himself. 

42192. By the end of ten years therefore you 
would have your Provincial Service man ready 
to promote to a district charge?—Yes. __ 

42193. The Chairman suggested to you that 
if that was the scheme adopted it would mean a 
lapse of some eight or ten years before this pro¬ 
motion would be given ?—It would mean a lapse 
of some years. It would mean, it appears to me, 
exactly the same as if you started at the bottom- 
now. 

42194. If you were to adopt a suggestion 
which was thrown out by the Chairman, of re¬ 
cruiting a certain number of Indians by means 
of a separate examination in this country, it 
would in their case also be some eight or ten 
years before they could be given a superior 
post ?—Yes, the result would be the same. 

42195. As far as that point is concerned there 
is no advantage in one scheme over the other ?— 
No. 

42196. The advantage of your scheme is that 
you have the opportunity of seeing these men 
actually doing the practical work of administra¬ 
tion before you appoint them to these superior 
charges ?—That is what I regard as the advantage. 

42197. That being so, when you have decided 
that a man is equal to holding these higher posts, 
what objection have you to his receiving the 
same pay as members of the Indian Civil Service, 
in view of the fact that he would be performing 
precisely the same work on the same conditions ? 
—The pay is more for the Indian than for the 
European; the Indian has a larger amount to- 
spend and a larger surplus than the European, 
has. The European’s necessary expenses are a 
good deal higher. 
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42198. But the Indian who gets into the 
Indian Civil Service through the London door 
receives the same pay as the European member 
of the Service ?—Yes, and he has earned it. 

42199. If you recruit the Indians in the two 
different ways, part of them getting in through 
the English door and part of them being promo¬ 
ted from^he Provincial Civil Service, and you 
were then to give those Indians who get. in 
through the English door a higher pay than 
those promoted from the Provincial Service, 
would you not be creating a rather invidious 
distinction between two classes of officers serving 
to all intents and purposes in the same Service ? 
—I do not think it is invidious or unfair. The 
man who has competed in England should get 
the same pay as the man with whom he has com¬ 
peted. Then for the man appointed in India I 
do not think the higher rates of pay are necessary 
to secure the very best material possible. 

42200. With regard to the pensions of these 
men what would you do about them ? — I would 
allow a very much more liberal scale of pension 
than is now allowed for the Indian Service, but 
I do not think it is necessary that the pension 
should be £1,000 a year. 

42201. The man who is promoted from the 
Provincial Service would have to spend eight or 
ten years without making any contribution to¬ 
wards his annuity ?—-Yes. 

42202. So that you could not put him quite 
on the same footing as a member of the Indian 
Civil Service ?—No. There would be no contri¬ 
bution in his case at all; he could not join the 
fund and he could not pay the contribution. 

42203. But you would recommend that the 
State should give him a higher pension than is 
at the present time given to the 'men promoted 
to listed posts ?—I would. He can now get 
Bs. 500 a month, and for a man who has been 
drawing the pay of a District Magistrate or 
possibly of a Commissioner to descend to Rs. 500 
a month on being pensioned is too much of a 
change. 

42204. May I assume that these men whom 
you would promote from the Provincial Service 
to the higher Service would to all intents and 

E urposes occupy the same sort of position in the 
lommission that a military officer ocoupies in 
those provinces where they have mixed Com¬ 
missions?—That is my idea, always with the 
proviso that the Government should declare that 
certain posts were not open to men so selected, 
the Lieutenant-Governorship for instance. 

42205. Would you make any other restric¬ 
tion except the Lieutenant-Governorship ?—I 
think not. There might be others but it is the 
only post here as far as I can see. I would let 
them come to the Board of Revenue if they had 
approved themselves for it. 

42206. In your answers to the questions re¬ 
lating to the Provincial Civil Service you advo¬ 
cate that the bulk of that Service should be 
recruited by promotions from the rank of tah- 
sildar ?—I regard the tahsildar as a man exactly 
of the same class as the members of the Provin¬ 
cial Service. He is a most important part of 
the administration in these provinces and he does 
work of thb same type. I should like to see a 
larger number of appointments open to tahsildars 


in order to secure more highly educated 
men as tahsildars. 

42267. But it would be hardly possible to 
promote men from the Provincial Service to the 
Indian Civil Service if they had in the first in¬ 
stance served as tahsildars?—It would mean 
delayed promotion for seven or ten years. The 
period during which he would be passing through 
a naib tahsilaarship and a tahsildarship might 
for a good man amount to seven years. 

42208. Then under your scheme he would 
probably have to pass another eight or ten years 
in the Provincial Service itself ?—Yes. It would 
delay him. 

42209. That would mean 17 or 18 years. If 
your scheme for promoting the Provincial Ser¬ 
vice to the higher Service were adopted would 
it not be preferable to recruit - the bulk of the 
Service direct instead of by promotion from the 
Subordinate Service ?—That would ruin the 
Subordinate Service, tvhich is a Service of the 
greatest importance in these provinces. We 
would not get the men we are now getting, who 
are men of exactly the same class as those who 
enter the Provincial Civil Service. 

42210. But at present about half the vacan¬ 
cies in the Provincial Service are filled by pro¬ 
motion from the Subordinate Service, are they 
not ?—Yes. 

42211. Is not that sufficient to keep up the 
standard of the Subordinate Service ?—It keeps 
up the standard. We could get a higher stand¬ 
ard still with more appointments. Still, I dq 
not press for that. 

42212. Your answer that Indians entering by 
the English door are likely to be better officers 
than Indians recruited in India does not seem to 
be quite consistent with your suggestion of pro¬ 
moting men from the Provincial Service ?—Men 
from the Provincial Service should get their 
chance of promotion, because I think it is due to 
the Indian that he should have a larger number 
of appointments in his own country. The Indian 
who has passed for the Civil Service has some¬ 
thing by having gone home and having gone 
through the examination. 

42213. But on the whole you think the man 
who ha* gone home and got in through the open 
competitive examination will make a better 
officer than the man recruited out here ?—The 
chances are in his favour. Of course the man 
recruited out here is a selected man, selected on 
work actually done. 

42214. With regard to pensions, you say the 
Government should contribute the same amount 
for all officers whether those officers have served 
25 years or 35 years. You were asked: “ Assum¬ 
ing the maintenance of the annuity system, do 
you suggest any modifications in its detailed 
working, and if so, what and for what reasons.” 
And you replied: “My answer to this question 
is suggested by my answer toquestion (118). The 
contribution of Government to the pay of any 
officer should not be less than the average contri¬ 
bution now made ?”—My idea is that the man who 
has received exceptional promotion, to Lieutenant- 
Governor for instance, has contributed possibly 
an amount which would pay for the whole of his 
pension. The contribution of Government is 
nothing. In his case he should receive some 
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advantage from the amount of his contribution. 

42215. I quite see the force of that, but how 
wgold you put that proposal into practice i Are 
vpn going to lay down a definite sum as the 
State pension?—It is a matter for calculation 
what is the State share of pension. 

42216. That is a question on which opinions 
differ. Would your suggestion be that it should 
be definitely laid down that the State pension in 
future, in the case of all officers, should be, say, 
£500, and that in addition to that every officer 
should still contribute his four per cent, every 
year and that the four per cent, should be allowed 
to mount up and vary in amount according to 
the length of his service?—That would be a 
fairer system than at present if it is practicable to 
maintain the accounts. 

42217. That is what you would prefer to see 
done ?—Yes. 

42218. (Sir Theodore Morison.) I should 
like you to explain a little better what you mean 
by saying in your answer to question (49) : “ If 
all requirements as regards control and instruc¬ 
tion were fulfilled.” What do you think should 
be the objects to be aimed at durmg the period of 
probation?—There is another question which 
specifies the studies during the period of proba¬ 
tion. 

42219. I want to know what you mean by 
“ Objects which should be aimed at during the 
period of probation.” You suggest a period of 
two years ?—Yes, at least. 

42220. And an allowance of £200 a year ? — 
Yes. He should get a general knowledge of 
Indian History, and Indian Geography; he should 
get a more or less literary knowledge of the lan- 
goage of his province, and of one classical lan¬ 
guage at least; and he should have a wide train¬ 
ing in Law with some practical training such as 
is given by attendance in court. 

42221. I see you answer the question after 
balancing it, but why do you think that those 
particular objects can be secured in a Univer¬ 
sity ?—I said I preferred a University because I 
do not wish to isolate the Indian students entire¬ 
ly, but I regarded it as likely that a separate 
institution would in the matter of studies be 
better than a University. It was from the social 
point of view that I suggested the Universities, 
provided that they can give the students all the 
advantages that a separate institution could give 
in the matter of tuition and guidance. 

42222. Do you think as a matter of fact that 
any University in England can do that ?—I can¬ 
not say, but I think probably not. 

42223. You accept the principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay’s Committee that the period of 
probation is to be a professional or technical 
training and not a liberal education ?—That is so. 

42224 It always seems to me that the desire 
to have them go to a University is going back a 
little on that principle ?—I thought of it more 
from a social point of view. It is of the first 
importance that they should have the tuition and 
guidance required, and if they are given that at a 
University they will meet with a larger number 
of fellow-students and they will be likely to take 
wider views on other matters than if they were 
io a separate institution. 

42225. Those are very great advantages if 


they do not sacrifice the professional training ?— 
That is so. 

42226. But your opinion is that the profes¬ 
sional training comes first ?—Yes. 

42227. In your answer to question (88), with 
regard to the separation of the judicial and 
executive functions, you lay great emphasis upon 
keeping revenue cases out of the ordinary law 
courts ?—I do. The revenue courts were insti¬ 
tuted for the express purpose of having these 
cases more promptly decided, and decided by offi¬ 
cers who did not put themselves in the position 
of a purely legal Judge. He has on one side 
an ignorant peasant and on the other probably an 
intelligent Vakil, and the revenue officer - has to 
see that matters are kept straight, that the 
peasant’s case is understood and that measures 
are taken to have it presented. 

42228. The view that has been urged before 
us was rather that the criminal and the civil 
administration of justice should be in the same 
hands without reference to revenue cases ?— 
When you talk of judicial you include both reve¬ 
nue judicial work and criminal judicial work. 

42229. Is there any necessary connection be¬ 
tween those two ?—They are both judicial and 
they are both carried out by the same officers. 

42230. If the revenue courts were left inde¬ 
pendent of the civil courts would you have any 
objection to criminal justice being carried out by 
the same people who dispense civil justice?—I 
think it would be a weakening of the Administra¬ 
tion in every way. It is important that control 
of the police should be exercised by a person who 
takes a Magistrate’s view of the work done, that 
it should be the District Magistrate who controls 
the police and not simply a superior officer tak¬ 
ing a police view. 

42231. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) In answer to 
question (22) you suggest that the syllabus should 
be widened in order to allow Indians a prospect 
of success. Have you thought out any of the 
directions in which you would widen the range of 
subjects ?—No. 

42232. Would you add Law and Jurispru¬ 
dence ?—No. I would adhere to the principle 
originally followed that it should be a literary 
education for the open competition. 

42233. Would you add Persian as one of the 
subjects ?—Yes. 

42234. And Indian History ?—I do not see 
why not. 

42235. We have had considerable evidence 
before us that a good knowledge of Law and the 
principles of Law is of the greatest use not only 
to the Judicial officer but also to the Executive 
officer. The Executive officer has a great deal to 
do in administering Acts, has he not ?—Yes. 

42236. Do you agree with that opinion?— 
Ido. 

42237. Do not you think it would be an 
advantage to have Law as one of the subjects 
in the open competition, as used to be the 
case ?—No, I would make it a subsequent 
subject. The training in Law should follow the 
selection. 

42238. I think you suggest that a part of the 
training of the Judicial officer should be to 
encourage him to be called to the Bar ?—*1 have 
said that the course of study in the Law he 
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should undergo should be fully equivalent to 
that undergone by a man who is to be called to 
the Bar. 

42239. During this period of probation you 
would have everyone studying Law to practi¬ 
cally the same extent as a Barrister ?—Yes. 

42240. And you would also enforce atten¬ 
dance at the courts and reporting cases ?—Yes. 

42241. When would you bifurcate the two 
Services and ask an officer to elect whether he 
would take' up the Judicial or the Executive 
line ?—I think every man who comes into the 
Service should have at least five or six years’ 
Executive training. If a man is to go in as 
a District Judge the bifurcation would come at 
eight or ten years’ service. If it were deter¬ 
mined he should take other duties subordinate 
to those of the District Judge it might come 
sooner, but it should not be before he has done 
five years' Executive service. 

42242. You would have the bifurcation after 
five years’ service ?—If there are a large number 
of appointments of Assistant Judge open on pay 
that would compare with the pay of men in the 
Executive Service. 

42243. Would you say that he should be 
trained in the civil work as a Munsif or Subordi¬ 
nate Judge before he is appointed District 
Judge ?—I see no objection to it from the Civi¬ 
lian point of view. It would require some re¬ 
adjustment in the cadre of Subordinate Judges 
and Munsifs. 

42244. What is the particular advantage of 
Executive experience to a purely Judicial 
officer ?—I am afraid I cannot explain very 
definitely, but I think that the association with 
the people which a man has as Executive officer, 
his being with them and going round their fields 
and talking with them of their affairs, hearing 
about their families, and so on, counts more for 
an efficient career subsequently as a Judge. 

42245. Does it really come to anything more 
than that he comes to know the people of the 
country generally ? —That is so. 

'42246. Of course he must have an insight into 
human nature before he can be a competent Judge; 
that is a proposition which no one would dis¬ 
pute; but apart from that, is there any special 
value in Executive experience ?—In his Executive 
work, including the criminal and the revenue 
work, he is gradually initiated into the view he 
ought to take in trying a case. He gets to know 
the value of evidence. It is a training towards 
Judicial work as much as it is a tra inin g towards 
a District Magistrate’s work. 

42247. Are you thinking that this training 
in Executive work has a special value in produc¬ 
ing a particular frame of mind that a Judge 
ought to possess ?—I do not know about a frame 
of mind, but he gets the capacity to understand 
evidence. The more you know outside the 
courts the better you will decide in the courts. 

42248. Would you agree with me that the 
proper way in which a Judge ought to approach 
his case is to have regard to the evidence pro¬ 
duced before him, and to denude hi3 mind of all 
notions as to whether certain witnesses ought to 
be believed or not, and apply his mind solely to 
the evidence that is given before him, and come 
to a conclusion on the evidence solely ? He has 
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not to consider the reputation of the people 
whose case he is trying. Supposing an officer 
knows a particular zamindar and that zamindar, 
generally speaking, is not a very desirable man, 
and supposing there is a case in which he is 
concerned, I suppose in deciding that case, wheth¬ 
er civil or criminal, he ought not to allow 
his mind to be in any way influenced by what 
he knows of him generally ?—No, he ought not. 
He ought to see that the offence w’th which the 
man was charged was proved apart from any 
view he may have taken of the man’s character. 

42249. Supposing it is generally believed 
that if an officer has been doing Executive work 
for a long time and then takes up his duties as 
a Judge he is likely to be unconsciously in¬ 
fluenced by previous experience of particular 
men whose cases he may have to try, would not 
you allow that some weight in dealing with the 
question of whether the two functions should be 
separate or not ?—It is just as necessary for a 
Judge as for a Magistrate to free his mind from 
prepossessions. Any Indian Judge is just as 
likely to know the people who come before him 
as an Indian Magistrate, whether he is a Civi¬ 
lian Judge or a Barrister Judge or a Judge 
appointed from the Provincial Service. 

42250. But the duty of an Indian and Euro¬ 
pean Judge is the same in that respect?—In res¬ 
pect of independence of judgment in cases which 
may come before him, not, to be prepossessed 
against a man because his character is bad or 
prepossessed in his favour because he is good. 
The Judge and Magistrate are in the same posi¬ 
tion. They all know a considerable number of 
people who have dealings in their court. There 
is no one in the province whp has a wider 
acquaintance amongst certain classes of people 
than the Barrister Judges here. 

42251. I do not say that the Judge ought 
not to know the people, but that he ought to 
approach the case before him with a mind 
absolutely free from anything that he might 
know. He ought not to allow his previous 
knohvledge to influence him ?—No. 

42252. That is a frame of mind that is desir¬ 
able in a Judge, that he should be able to get rid 
of all that he knows when he is deciding a case. 
Are you aware that there is a very strong public 
opinion here against this combined system ?—-I 
do not regard that public opinion as extending to 
the bulk of the population. 

42253. I mean among Lawyers for one 
thing?—Amongst Lawyers possibly there is. 

42254. And amongst the educated classes 
generally ?—A large proportion of the educated 
classes. It is not the idea of the peqple in 
general, of 80 per cent, of the population. 

42255. But you would not expect that 80 per 
cent, of the population could form any intelligent 
opinion of a question of this sort ?—I should. 

42256. Public opinion in a matter of this sort 
must be sought amongst the educated classes 
and chiefly amongst Lawyers ?—I think not. In 
a question which so vitally affects the people as 
a whole you can well rely on the more intelli¬ 
gent people of the uneducated classes realising 
what they want and what they prefer and what 
they regard as best for them. 

42257. Do not you think most of them are 
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ignorant of what exactly is the system ?—They 
want one person they can go to about anything. 
They recognize civil courts as separate now, 
but about anything else they can go to the 
sub-divisional or district officer. 

42258. They want some one they can go 
to ?—Yes. 

42259. (Mr. Sly ) In your answer to question 
(7) you have given some opinion with regard to 
the employment of Indians in provinces other than 
their origin, and you say that it is undesirable 
that the Indian from one part of India should be 
employed in another part of India. What are 
the valid objections to the employment of Natives 
of other provinces of India in the United Prov¬ 
inces for instance?—I think it would be disliked 
by the people themselves. 

42260. Have you practical experience in these 
provinces of Indians from other provinces being 
employed in the Service ?—Not many. Only 
Indian Civilians, and I would except them from 
what I have said. All other Provincial officers 
are recruited in the provinces. There are a cer¬ 
tain number of Bengalis, but Bengalis residing 
in these provinces. 

42261. You consider that so far as the In¬ 
dian Civil Service is concerned there is no ob¬ 
jection to the employment of any Indian officer 
in any part of India ?—No. It does not amount 
to any extended employment of Indians of an¬ 
other province in these provinces. The number 
is small. 

42262. If it did amount to extended employ¬ 
ment what would be the feelings of the people 
in regard to that ?—They accept the man who 
has gone home and passed the Civil Service ex¬ 
amination as standing very much in the same 
position as a European. They are willing to 
accept the Mahratta or Bengali who come here 
as men in the same position as the Magistrates 
or Judges they have been accustomed to. I do 
not think that to the Civilian who has passed at 
home any objection need be feared. 

42263. You have gone further and objected 
to the competitive examination because it would 
not give the Service a due representation of 
classes ?—Yes. 

42264. Can you tell us why you consider 
that necessary ?—I think in the competitive ex¬ 
amination certain classes would be left out 

42265. Would that have any deleterious effect 
on the Administration?—I should be very sorry to 
see the Rajput element die out. They would have 
a very poor chance in the competitive examina¬ 
tion, whereas they have real executive capacity. 
As a matter of fact the Muhammadans would not 
come out well and they have undoubtedly high 
executive capacity. 

42266. Then your opinion is based on the 
fact that you consider the efficiency of the Ad¬ 
ministration would be lessened if certain classes 
were excluded by competition ?—Yes. 

42267. To apply this to the Provincial Civil 
Service at a certain time I believe you had re¬ 
cruitment by examination to that Service ?—We 
4id. 

42268. Can you give us any opinion as to the 
relative merits of the officers who were recruited 
to the Provincial Service by examination as com¬ 
pared with those that were recruited by selec¬ 


tion?—As a matter of fact one or t.wo very ex¬ 
cellent men came in by competition, but the final 
judgment on the subject was that we were not 
getting as good a class of men as we got before 
competition was introduced. 

42269. The system was deliberately aban¬ 
doned because it was found not to get such a 
good class of officers ?—It was found not to give us 
exactly what v e wanted. 

42270. Can you tell us whether there is any 
marked difference between the relative merits of 
officers recruited direct by selection and those 
recruited by promotion from the subordinate 
service ? Which method in your experience 
has produced the best Deputy Collectors ?—The 
subordinate service at present has not the same 
educational standard, and therefore a certain 
number of men come into the subordinate service 
who turn out not to be good enough for the superior 
service and they probably get left in the subordi¬ 
nate service. If a man does particularly good 
work he may be selected for a Deputy Collector- 
ship although he is not fit for it. 

42271. On the average which produces the 
best type of Deputy Collector ?—The very best 
Deputy Collector we could have would come 
from the subordinate service, but the average is 
better amongst the men selected direct. 

42272. Do you believe that if you restrict re¬ 
cruitment to promotion from the subordinate 
service you are likely to get the best type of man 
in the province willing to enter the subordinate 
service in the position of a naib tahsildar on low 
salary ?—I would make certain alterations. The 
naib tahsildar’s pay should be increased and the 
tahsildar’s pay should be increased to a certain ex¬ 
tent. But allowing for that, and that promotions 
to the Provincial Civil Service were to be made 
from the subordinate service, we would get 
exactly the same class. Almost any man who 
would now take a Deputy Collectorship would 
then enter as a naib tahsildar. 

42273. Although the salary is very much 
less ?—The salary is much less but it would be 
regarded as a stepping-stone. What now pre¬ 
vents a lot of good men coming in as naib tah- 
sildars is not that they object to being naib tah- 
sildars but that people who have been at College 
with them and were not better than they at 
College and of no better birth have been taken 
as Deputy Collectors. 

42274. Do you think that a service starting 
with recruits from naib tahsildars could compete 
with independent professions such as the Bar ?— 
We could get exactly the same man who goes 
to the Bar if it were to be understood that there 
was to be promotion rapidly right through the 
grades. We get it now to a certain extent. 

42275. In answer to question (17) you have 
stated that in your experience you have found 
some of the present men who come out in the 
Indian Civil Service have a certain amount of 
dislike for Indian life, more marked than it was 
when they came out at a younger age perhaps. 
Do you think that it has anything to do with the 
combination of the Indian Civil Service with the 
Home Civil Service examination ?—No; I have 
never connected them. It has to do with the 
bad promotion to a certain extent. 

42276. But now that the examination is 
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combined you have a certain number of candidates 
who failed to secure a Home appointment accept¬ 
ing an Indian appointment, not because they have 
any desire to serve in India, but because that 
is the only appointment they can get ?—It is 
possible, but I have not come across any case. 

42277. You cannot state from experience 
whether that is the case or not ?—No. 

42278. With regard to Settlement officers 
being in superior posts you said that at present at 
least one of them was held by an officer of junior 
position ?—A Joint Magistrate. 

42279. Is not that the case because that par¬ 
ticular officer is not drawing superior pay owing 
to the slow rate of promotion, or is he really 
a junior officer?— He is a Joint Magistrate undoubt¬ 
edly because of the block in promotion. If, as 
suggested in the question, they had a district 
at eight years, he would have had one long ago. 

42280. In your recruitment of Settlement 
officers do you wish to have officers of less than 
eight years’ service recruited to the appointment 
or not?—I should want eight years’ service be¬ 
fore a man became a Settlement officer. 

42281. The faultis not in classing a Settlement 
officer as a separate appointment but due to the 
block in promotion in these provinces ?—Yes. 

42282. [Mr. Macdonald.) You say in answer 
to question (5) that you are in favour of retaining 
this joint competition between the Home and the 
Indian Civil Services. The competition was se¬ 
parate, was it not, when you came out ?—Yes. 
I l ave not really expressed an opinion on the 
subject. I said I did not see any objection to it. 

42283. In your days when a man sat for the 
Indian Civil Service examination was it pre¬ 
supposed that he had an interest in India ?—Un¬ 
doubtedly. 

42284. Whereas now you get a miscellaneous 
crowd of men sitting for some Civil Service and 
they will take the more popular ?—It is possible 
we get men who really do not care for India and 
take it for a living. 

42285. Would you say that if that should hap¬ 
pen it would be bad for the Service?—Yes, if it 
happened to any extent. 

42286. You see year after year, when the lists 
of the successful competitors are published, that 
newspapers make comments to the effect that a 
man at the top does not choose India ?—Yes. 

42287. Even although that man may not be 
a desirable person to have out here, do not these 
comments injure the Service ?—I do not think 
they are meant to injure the Service ; probably 
they are meant to stimulate some measures in 
regard to the block in promotion. 

42288. But what is your own feeling when 
you see a series of newspapers commenting upon 
the fact that only the bottom men choose the 
Indian Civil Service ?—I have not any feelings 
on the subject. I know if I had the opportunity 
I would take India, and it does not touch me that 
another man wants to stay at home. 

42289. That is not my point at all. I should 
like to find out whether by giving an opportunity 
for such comments you are not really injuring 
your Service. If you get year after year com¬ 
ments to the effect that the men who come out 
at the top do not choose India, is not that having a 
very baa effect upon the minds of men at Oxford, 


Cambridge, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, who are 
thinking of going to India later on ?—That is 
quite possible. 

42290. That is an annual occurrence ?—Yes. 
The top men take the Home Service. 

42291. You say in answer to question (7) 
about simultaneous examination, that you have not 
in the working of the Indian Legislative Councils 
found any reason to believe that national interest* 
are preferred to class interests ?—I may explain 
that. I hold to that. We have got the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service men who are working with us, 
and I find that a member of the Provincial Civil 
Service takes an unbiassed view of the circum¬ 
stances of the country, that he does not take a 
class view. He belongs practically to the same 
class as the members of the Provincial Legisla¬ 
tive Council and his views are fairer and more 
independent of class advantages than those who 
are selected for the Council. 

42292. Is not that the characteristic difference 
between the legislator and the administrator ?—I 
would expect a legislator, especially a legisla¬ 
tor in a country like this, in which persons chosen 
by a small percentage of the population are 
legislating for the whole population, for people 
who have no voice whatsoever in the matter, to 
take an unbiassed view. It is absolutely essen¬ 
tial that the legislator shall take an unbiassed 
view, that he shall not attempt to advantage his 
own class to the disadvantage of another. What 
I have most in mind is the landlord and tenant 
question. The non-official members of the Legis¬ 
lative Council cannot be held to take an un¬ 
biassed view of this subject. 

42293. Is not that simply the difference be¬ 
tween the method of working ? The legislator 
does his work by discussion, by the conflict be¬ 
tween sides and differences of opinions, whereas 
the administrator works in a totally different way, 
You get impartiality in the whole of your Legis¬ 
lative Council, but not in the individual. You 
have to expect impartiality in the individual when 
he is administering ?—I take it that one brother 
who is a Deputy Collector will take a different 
view from another brother who is not. 

42294. Provided the'one is a legislator and 
the other an administrator ?—One has in his 
training and his work as an Executive officer 
gradually adopted a more unbiassed view, a view 
to which he would as a legislator give effect if it 
were within his power. 

42295. The point is simply that your compari¬ 
son, which you lay stress upon, between the 
Indian Legislative Councils and the administra¬ 
tor, struck me as wanting a little elucidation ?— 
I thought the difference in sentiment between 
the legislator and the official was due to a 
certain extent to the influence of a preponderat¬ 
ing European element in the Administration, that 
that affects the Indian element, and has led it to 
take a more independent, view on public 
questions than persons who are selected for the 
Legislature by the electors themselves. 

42296. Do not you find at home that when a 
man is an administrator or a Judge he is suppos¬ 
ed to be quite independent and to take impartial 
views, whereas the same man when a Member 
of the House of Commons is supposed to advocate 
the side of the party to which he belongs ? Do 
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not you get exactly the same in India ? — It is not 
a question of party but of class in India. 

42297. We need not push it any further. I 
just wanted to know whether you had anything 
more in your mind. As I understand your 
general objection to a simultaneous examination, 
it is that it will tend largely to increase the Indian 
element in the Service?—That is one objec¬ 
tion. 

42298. And the other objection is that it will 
not give you the right men? —It will not give 
you the men that are approved by the people in 
this country. 

-42299. Do you think if you establish simul¬ 
taneous examinations you will have such a large 
influx of Indians ?—I think so, after a time. 

42300. What time?—It is hard to say. The 
desire for it in India would be extremely keen 
and institutions would spring up for training. 

42301. Have you looked at the University 
Calendars, and seen how far a degree at a Univer¬ 
sity comes from success in the Indian Civil Service 
examination ?—It is undoubtedly very far from it, 
but a considerable proportion of the candidates 
could rise to a much higher level. The difference 
oetween the Indian Civil Service and a pass degree 
at home is enormous. 

42302. But you would require to alter the 
facilities for education here, would not you ?— 
The facilities would alter themselves, I think. 

42303. Would not that be to the good ?— 
If it were genuine teaching, yes. If it were 
cramming, no. 

42304. If it were genuine teaching by the 
Universities, bringing up their curriculum to the 
Oxford or Cambridge curriculum, do you think 
that would be good for Indian education ?—I can¬ 
not offer any opinion upon that. 

42305. So that when you say it would bring 
in more Indians it is really an expression of an 
impression rather than the expression of a very 
carefully worked out judgment supported by 
detailed study ?—It is an impression, but an 
impression of the correctness of which I have no 
doubt. 

42306. But still it is an impression ?—Yes. 

42307. You say in your answer to question (7) 
“ I do not think that a competitive examination, 
even if a certain number of representatives were 
secured by rule to these provinces, would give the 
Service a due representation of the classes which 
in existing circumstances it is desirable to associate 
in the government of the country ” ?—I have 
mentioned one class, the Rajputs. 

42308. Have you taken steps to associate 
these classes with the government of the country 
hitherto?—Undoubtedly. We select as large a 
proportion of Rajputs for the Provincial Service 
as we can get. 

42309. The simultaneous examinations would 
not influence the selection for the Provincial 
Service ? —If it were a simultaneous examination 
they would not come in at all. I have no doubt 
that the men selected in the simultaneous exam¬ 
ination would come mainly from other provinces. 

42310. But so far as simultaneous examina¬ 
tions are concerned, do they affect the Provincial 
Civil Service or is it only the Imperial Service ?— 
They would affect the Provincial Civil Service 
in taking up the appointments which I would 


propose to give to the members of the Provincial 
Service. 

42311. But if you propose to give these 
appointments to members of the Provincial 
Service and you select your Provincial Service 
with a view to getting these classes in, would 
not the classes come through the simultaneous 
examination ?—As things at present stand certain 
classes will not be successful in a competitive 
examination. 

42312. So far as you have tried to associate 
these classes with the Government of the country, 
your efforts have been confined to the Provincial 
Service ?—And to the appointments to which the 
Provincial Service may lead. 

42313. But neither the one nor the other 
would necessarily be affected by the establishment 
of simultaneous examinations?—I have put down 
a certain proportion of Europeans as essential. 
If you have a simultaneous examination you 
reduce that proportion of Europeans so as to 
leave no room for Provincial men. 

42314. But supposing you have an increased 
number of Indians successful through the Eng¬ 
lish door, would not you be reducing that propor¬ 
tion also ?—I would. That is fair and square. 

42315. You would not make any provisions 
for them ?—I certainly would not. 

42316. Do you think it is impossible for these 
classes to pass examinations for the Indian Civil 
Service if they cared tpdoso ?—1 would not say it 
is impossible, but it is very unlikely in the extreme 
that they will get in to any extent. One man 
may come in, but they will not come in in any 
numbers. I do not think in our province any 
will come in in any numbers. 

42317. So long as they are in that frame of 
mind, do you think you are really going to get 
important posts filled by them?—I am afraid 
there has been a misunderstanding. I did not 
say they will not go in, but they may not' pass. 
I think there are people who are entirely fit to 
fill important posts although they do not pass 
competitive examinations well. 

42318. On account of some mental constitu¬ 
tion you think they cannot pass simultaneous 
examinations but think they can do the adminis¬ 
tration work that the Englishman can do who is 
selected because he can pass examinations ?—Yes. 

42319. That is your view of what may be 
called the psychological problem ?—It seems in¬ 
consistent, but, I do not think it is. 

42320. {Mr. Fisher.) I should just like to clear 
up one point in connection with your scheme for 
the Provincial Service. I understand you to desire 
that some posts should be listed for the Provincial 
Service ?—Yes. 

42321. While you list those posts now they 
would not be filled by any Indian until the lapse 
of about ten years ?—No. 

42322. In other words, your concession would 
not benefit existing members of the Provincial 
Service, but is designed to benefit members who 
hereafter come into the Provincial Service ?—It 
might benefit existing members to a certain ex¬ 
tent, but they would come into the superior ap¬ 
pointments late. 

42323. The difference, therefore, between the 
result of simultaneous examinations for ten places 
and the listing of ten posts for the Provincial 
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< Services would be that under a separate exam¬ 
ination you would have ten Indians filling subor¬ 
dinate places in the Indian Civil service at once, 
whereas under your listed system you would have 
no Indian filling any post in the Indian Civil 
Service until the lapse of ten years?—Yes. 

42324. On the other hand, after the lapse of 
ten years there w'ould be a possibility that ten 
superior posts might be filled by the other 
method?—Yes. The effect as regards superior 
posts is much the same. 

42325. It would be identical after the lapse 
of ten years?—Yes. 

42326. You think that the study of Persian 
and Sanskrit should be obligatory upon the proba¬ 
tioner, and I wish you would tell us why you lay 
stress upon those two classical languages?—It 
seems important for a member of the Indian 
Civil Service to know something of both of them. 
As a matter of fact I do know something of Per¬ 
sian, and I found it most useful in talking to cer¬ 
tain classes of the educated community. I think 
that every Civilian ought to have some knowledge 
of their literary languages. 

42327. It is rather in order to bring the 
Civilian into closer touch with the educated 
Indian ?—Yes, that is the idea, that he should 
meet them in a position to be recognised as a 
literate person amongst them. 

42328. You think that is a really important 
object ?—I think the effect is considerable. 

42329. {Mr. Madgei) You start by saying 
that you are willing to accept the present com¬ 
petitive system although you do not think it 
ideally perfect. If the competitive system does 
not secure all that is necessary you wish to find 
other means for securing those things that you 
think necessary ?—Yes, things that I think are 
called for : a larger proportion of appointments of 
Indians. 

42330. You say in answer to question (10) that 
you are desirous of giving more room in the 
higher administration to Indians, and you close 
that paragraph by referring to classes who have 
an hereditary aptitude for the government of the 
country. Apart from any suggestion you have 
actually made, has any plan occurred to you of 
securing the services of men who.rise to eminence 
outside the public services and whose character 
and talent are acknowledged by everybody, but 
who have not chosen Government service?—The 
conditions as regards the Judicial Service are 
separate. It is a service into which persons 
having a legal training outside Government 
service can enter. But as far as the Executive 
service is concerned it requires training just as 
much as the Judicial side requires a knowledge of 
the Law. I do not see how the outsider can 
come in except at the period of training. 

42331. Do you mean that you cannot 
discover early in life the qualities that the men 
I refer to disclose later in life ?—Is the question 
why men who have risen to eminence as non¬ 
officials should not be taken into Government 
service at a late period in their life ? 

42332. No. How is it they have not been 
attracted earlier ? What is the defect in our 
method of securing men that we do not secure 
these men of great talent and character who 
took up other careers ?—We must have other 


careers. All the talent cannot be in Govern¬ 
ment service ; we must have men of talent out¬ 
side Government service. It is right and pro¬ 
per that there should be 

42333. But you cannot think of any method 
of attracting thqm to the Government service 
apart from any suggestion you have already 
made ?—Is it your suggestion that there are no- 
brilliant men attracted to Government service ? 

42334. Not at all.—I think we attract to Gov¬ 
ernment service a suitable class. 

42335. In your answer to question (4) you pro¬ 
pose no differentiation between any classes of 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty. Have you 
come across domiciled Indians or Anglo-Indians 
in the public service ?—Many. 

42336. Have they been fairly efficient in 
comparison with their colleagues ?—I think they 
have. 

42337. You are aware that the Police and 
other services are not open to them ? If you 
think the competitive system is not the only one 
or the best one, do you think that they are en¬ 
titled to no consideration with regard to some 
method of proving them, provided they are of 
high character and talent ?—I consider they are 
entitled to every consideration. 

42338. Are you aware that when a question 
was asked in the Legislative Council last year 
regarding the Police, the answer was that the 
Government of India already possessed the power 
of occasionally nominating officers to the Police, 
and they did not think it necessary to make any 
change in the existing rule that confines the 
majority of appointments to the India Office, 
and that the question was said to be left open 
for any recommendation by this Commission ? 
If you have come across men of the domiciled 
European or Anglo-Indian community for whom 
greater facilities should be provided, would you 
make any recommendation to this Commission ? — 
I cannot express any opinion as regards the 
Police as I have not had to deal with them for 
many years; as far as the other services with 
which I have had to do are concerned, the Anglo- 
Indian or the Native Christian stands in exactly 
the same position as any other Statutory Native 
of India. 

4K39. As a matter of fact, occasionally 
domiciled Anglo-Indians have been selected for 
the Police, and although I do not say that the 
impression is correct, the impression is certainly 
rather general that the colour-bar runs across 
these selections ?—I have had nothing to do with 
the selections for the Police. 

42340. In answer to questions (12) and (88), 
you object to any difference in the recruitment and 
to the separation of the Executive from the Judi¬ 
cial. I gather from what you have said that it is 
because in the earlier portion of his career the 
Civilian gains a valuable experience. But from 
the manner in which the district officer is often 
referred to as Collector and a reference is often 
made to Revenue, there may be a wrong impres¬ 
sion that it is in connection with the Revenue 
that the Government attach importance to the 
district officer. Is it not rather because the 
Magistrate as a Magistrate has other than 
Revenue functions and moves about in the country 
setting wrongs right as faf as he can that you 
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attach value to his experience?—His experience against introducing by a simultaneous or separata 
is undoubtedly of value on both sides. As a examination ?—Yes. 

matter of fact I consider it more valuable on the 42352. You propose it should be obtained 
Revenue side because it brings him more directly by giving more listed posts to the Provincial 
in contact with the people outside the courts. Service?—Yes. 

42341. But you do not attach any import- 42353. You would not prefer that the larger 

ance to the magisterial functions of the district proportion which you are prepared to admit by 

officer apart from Revenue?—I attach great giving more appointments to the Provincial Ser- 
importance to the man who has Executive control vice should be made through the open eompeti- 
of the Police by being a Magistrate. tion in England, that is, between these two sets 

42342. You have said that the more an officer of people, whatever number you propose, that 
knows of the people out of court the better he number should be open to the Provincial Service 
will try cases in the court. I did not understand by giving them more listed posts, and the same 
you to mean the more he knows of individual per- number should be assisted to come into the 
sons but of the general conditions in the country. Service through the present open competition 
—That is my idea : not individual persons but door ?—No. I want the posts in these provin- 
general conditions. ces to go to people of the provinces or of a simi- 

42343. Supposing a picture was drawn that lar province, and I do not think that a competi- 
no one had any interest in the trial of cases but live examination would secure them these appoint- 
the accused person and the man who tried him, ments. 

would you agree to that as being correct ?—No, 42354. I am not speaking of any competitive 

certainly not. examination here ?—I understand you mean the 

42344. That is to say, that when an outcry is competitive examination in England, 

raised with regard to any individual case of 42355. As between the two classes of people, 

injustice, every man of the class puts himself in Provincial Civil Servants selected by Government 
the place of the person supposed to be wronged and coming in 10 or 15 years hence, and on the 
and takes up the case ?—Everybody is affected by other hand trying to satisfy the legitimate aspi- 
injustice either one way or the other. rations of Indians by giving them larger facilities 

42345. You are not in favour of reviving the to get employment through the one door : which 
Statutory Service. Do you think it failed of those two things would you prefer ?—I have 
because the system was radically wrong or be- said that I would give them every opportunity 
cause the selections were unfortunate ?— Every of coming in through the open competition in 
member of the Statutory Service is a personal London, that I would make the course to some 
friend of mine and I am not anxious to pro- extent more suited to them, and I would put no 
nounce opinions as to their individual careers, limit on the number of men coming in in that way. 
I think the system of selection was wrong, that 42356. I wish to have your opinion on an 
untried men were taken. idea which has been suggested to this Com- 

42346. Do you think that under present con- mission, that while under the present system the 
ditions happier selections might be made if it best Indian candidates, on account of circum- 
were revived?—Not without trial of the men in stances and distance, are prevented from appear- 
actual Government service. ing at the competitive examination in London, a 

42347. An imaginary line is drawn in the certain number of scholarships should be started 
Indian Civil Service between the superior and which would enable the ablest Indian candidates 
the inferior appointments, and the inferior are to study and appear at the competitive examina- 
supposed to reach up to Rs. 1,000. You are tion in England. Would you be opposed to such 
doubtless aware that there are many cases in a scheme of scholarships ?—Yes. I do not see why 
which a man in the junior branches has not risen such scholarships should be provided. A very 
up to this Rs. 1,000 ?—There are a certain number large number of scholarships would be wasted so 
of cases which have had their promotions stopped far as the Service was concerned, because the 
and retired as Joint Magistrates, but not many men would not pass. 

cases. 42357. On what do you base that prophecy ? 

42348. Do you think that, for the junior —Given 10 or 15 scholarships, you may be per- 
branch of the Service, the one that is called in- fectly certain that a proportion of them will not 
ferior, a time-scale would not effect all that is pass into the Indian Civil Service, 
necessary?—I think a time-scale would be a 42358. At present Government sends a couple 
great improvement so long as it did not extend of students selected by the University from each 
to the superior appointments. province for the Indian Civil Service examina- 

42349. Then the drawbacks to which you re- tion, does it not ?—I do not know about them, 
fer in answer to your question (101) will not apply 42359. If I told you that the results of the 
in such cases. Is there any objection to a time- Government of India scholars do not justify the 
scale being adopted for the junior inferior branch fears you entertain about the number of scholars 
of the Indian Civil Service ?—No, I do not think who would fail, what would you say ?—I did not 
there is any objection to a time-scale being adopted know there were such scholarships, but I take it 
for the junior appointments m the Civil Ser- as a matter of certainty that if you have 10 or 12 
vice. or 15 scholarships a considerable proportion of 

42350. (Mr. Chaubal .) I take it you think the men will not come in. 
that the time has come when a larger proportion 42360. Supposing it was suggested that those 
of higher appointments may be offered to In- who do not come in, if their-position in the exam- 
dians ?—Yes. ination is sufficiently fair, should be given 

42351. And such larger proportion you are chances in the other Services, the Provincial 
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Service or the Educational department, what 
•would you say ?—I do not see why Government 
should pay scholarships in order to train men for 
admission to the Service. It is for the candi¬ 
dates to train themselves. 

42361. Then I suppose you do not attach any 
importance to the present method of recruitment 
coming in the way of ambitious young Indians 
and preventing them from getting entrance into 
the Service ?—I have stated what I think is the 
best way to secure ambitious young Indians for 
Government service. 

42362. I want to know on what you base the 
opinion you express in answer to question (16) 
about the popularity of the Judicial branch of 
the Service ?—There was a time when no young 
Civilian, or very few young Civilians, voluntarily 
agreed to go into the Judicial Service, but that 
is not the case now. 

42363. You mean that a larger proportion 
like to take up the Judicial branch ?—Yes; they 
agree to take it up and apply for the Judicial 
Service. 

42364. You give that as one of the reasons for 
supporting your preference for an earlier age ?— 
I do not give it as a reason; I give it as a 
possible consequence of the older men coming 
in. 

42365. Do I understand the answer correctly 
when I say that because the age is now more 
advanced more people will take to the Judicial 
branch?—Yes, I had an idea that that was the 
effect, that men coming in at a later age are 
more likely to settle down to judicial work. 

42366. If that were so you would expect it to 
be the same in all provinces ?—Yes. 

42367. In answer to question (22) you say that 
the syllabus of subjects should be wide enough to 
allow Indians fair prospects of success without 
taking up classics. What do you mean by widen¬ 
ing the syllabus?—It is to some extent an edu¬ 
cational question and I have offered no opinion. 
I have already mentioned two subjects that are 
possible, Persian and Indian History. 

42368. You know the number of marks which 
the classics carry ?—Yes. 

42369. Do you propose that Persian and 
Indian History should be given the same number 
of marks as the two classics between them carry ? 
—Certainly not Persian alone. 

42370. You have not said exactly in what 
directions you would widen it ? —No. 

42371. Can you tell me roughly how long it 
takes for a Provincial Civil Service officer recruit¬ 
ed in the 7th grade to rise up to the higher 
grade ? I take it that the lowest is Rs. 250 ? — 
There are a lot below that grade, a lot who are 
not in the grades at all. 

42372. That is the Subordinate Service ? —No, 
I mean men who have not got a substantive 
appointment at all, but who are officiating or 
probationary. 

42373. I should like to know roughly how 
long it takes for a man in the lowest grade of the 
Provincial Service from the date of his appoint¬ 
ment to rise to the highest grade of Rs. 800 ? — 
The men now in the grade of Rs. 800 have 19, 27, 
and 28 years’ service. Possibly it would be 24 
years. 

42374. You say in your answers that you are 


against a time-scale so far as the Provincial 
Service is concerned ?—Yes. 

42375. Therefore I want to know whether the 
flow of promotion is equal within the whole 
Service from the Rs. 250 grade up to the Rs. 800 
grade. Can a young man get into the Service at 
25 and reasonably expect that after twenty or 
twenty-one years’ service he will rise to the 
highest grade, and is the flow in the time equally 
distributed ?—The flow would not be equally 
distributed. 

42376. Then why are you against a time- 
scale ?—Because a time-scale allows nothing to 
the man who has shown more than usual merit. 
The time-scale divided into groups might do so, 
but there must be two stages at least during the 
career of a Deputy Collector in which we should 
be in a position to select him. 

42377. You would not be against a time 
scale if it were between two or three different 
grades ?—Two or three groups with a time-scale 
within each group. 

42378. ( Sir Murray Hammick.) How long 
have you been Settlement officer?—Five years. 

42379. During that time you have been 
working in tho districts in close intercourse with 
the villagers, I presume ?—Yes. 

42380. From what you know of the villagers 
in this part of the country should you say that an 
Indian villager was able to give you a fair opi¬ 
nion as to whether he desired the Collector to 
continue to be a District Magistrate or not ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

42381. From what you gathered during your 
time of working among the villagers are you of 
opinion that they desire any change to be made ? 
—I do not think they desire any change to be 
ma4e. 

42382. With regard to Assistant Collectors, 
is there a system here by which the Assistant 
Collector on arrival draws an advance from Gov¬ 
ernment for the purchase of furniture, horses, 
and so on ?—Yes. 

42383. Do most of the Assistant Collectors 
take advantage of that concession and borrow ?— 
I think not on the whole, but I could not say. 

42384. Are tents supplied to Assistant Collec¬ 
tors in this province ? —They are supplied. 

42385. Practically the Assistant Collector has 
only to buy a horse and the necessary furniture 
for his house when he goes up country ?—Yes. 

42386. Do you think the training the Assist¬ 
ant Collector gets is satisfactory in the first tw> 
years of his service ?—I think it is satisfactory if 
the Collector to whom he is sent looks after him t 
and the majority of Collectors do. The Govern¬ 
ment is careful to select a Collector who will 
look after the young Assistant. 

42387. Do you think the selections are gene¬ 
rally well made'?—I think so. 

42338. Do you think there is any reason for 
an Assistant Collector during the first two or 
three years of his service getting into any consi¬ 
derable debt ?—I think the Assistant Collector is 
very hard up indeed until he begins to get 
Rs. 700. He has to be ^xecedingly careful. 

42389. In some of the provinces it has been 
pressed upon us that one of the reasons for the 
Unpopularity of the Service at home is undoubt¬ 
edly the fact that the Assistant Collector is 
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placed in considerable pecuniary difficulty on his 
arrival, and that any benefits that are done to 
the Service with a view to improving the recruit¬ 
ing of the Service should include more pay for the 
Assistant Collector when he arrives. Do you 
agree with that view ?—I think so. It is most 
difficult for a man in the Indian Civil Service to 
carry on during the first year of his service. 
He is practically certain to owe money at the end 
of it. 

42390. Do you ever recruit to Provincial 
Service from the ministerial service ?—It is 
possible, but very rare indeed. A man who had 
entered the naih tahsildarship from the subor¬ 
dinate executive might possibly go through to a 
Deputy Collectorship, but it would be very 
unlikely. 

42391. In what class do you place what we 
call in Southern India Revenue Inspectors, that 
is to say the men who look after the patwaris ? 
—The man is a kanungo in these provinces, and 
he might possibly rise to a Deputy Collectorship. 

42392. But he does not very often do so ?— 
No, now-a-days very rarely. 

42393. What is the highest appointment he 
gets to as a rule ? Does he go into the Collec¬ 
tor's office as a clerk ?—No. His only chance of 
promotion is to get a naib tahsildarship. 

42394. Would he stop there ?—Very likely, 
if he is a smart man, he might go through to a 
tahsildarship. A fair number go through to 
tahsildar ships. 

42395. [Mr.Tudball .) There are two branches 
of the Provincial Civil Service, the Judicial and 
the Executive ?—Yes. 

42396. Is there any reason why the lowest 
grade in the Provincial Judicial should receive 
less pay than the lowest grade in' the Executive ? 
—I think not. I should say Rs. 250 should be 
the minimum for either service. 

42397. But so far the minimum for the Judi¬ 
cial is Rs. 200 ?—Yes. 

42398. You have said that a member of the 
Indian Civil Service who elects for the Judicial 
should go into that branch when he has about 
eight or ten years’ service?—Yes. It is stated in 
the questions that it is contemplated a man 
should get his district at eight years’ standing, 
and I take it he should take his appointment as 
a District Judge or as Assistant District Judge 
at about the same time. 

42399. Do not you think it would be a great 
advantage for a member of the Indian Civil 
Service who is going into the Judicial to do at 
least two or three years’ work as a Subordinate 
Civil Judge ?—Possibly so. 

42400. If at the end of five years’ training 
as an Executive officer he were then put into 
work first as a Munsif and next as a Subordinate 
Judge for two or three years, would not that give 
him a considerable advantage as a District 
Judge ?—It might. 

42401. Would it not be actual experience in 
the Law ?—It would be taking out of his time 
as District Judge a period of training and putting 
it into his time as a Subordinate Judicial officer. 
There is some time before he gets used to the 
working of the civil courts, and that time would 
be spent while he was a Munsif or Subordinate 
Judge. 


42402. And in such a manner that any errors 
made by him would be easily remedied ?—Yes. 

42403. He would then be better fitted to sit 
as an Appellate Court for Subordinate Judges and 
Munsifs than at present ?—Yes. 

42404. Do you know what work other than, 
purely judicial work a District and Sessions 
Judge has to do, or is his work limited only to the 
pure decisions of cases?—He has certain other 
work. He has control of registration and a 
certain supervision over the subordinate courts. 
But I do not know why you ask me that as you 
are in a much better position to say yourself. 

42405. I am not a witness. Has he not to 
inspect all his subordinate courts ?—Yes. 

42406. Has he not to know the workings of 
his courts from beginning to end ?—Yes. 

42407. Has he not the appointment and dis¬ 
missal of the establishment ?—Yes. 

42408. Do not rent and revenue cases come 
up to him on appeal ?—Yes. 

42409 Is it not necessary that he should 
have considerable experience in Rent and 
Revenue Law ? - It is. 

42410, Is not agriculture the chief occupation 
of the provinces ?—It is by far the greatest. 

42411. Do not rent and revenue matters 
affect the bulk of the people more than anything 
else ?— They do. 

42412. Is it not a fact that Subordinate 
Judges who hear appeals and do Appellate work 
do not do the Appellate work on the rent and 
revenue side ?—That is so, but the part of it 
that goes to the Judge is not the really import¬ 
ant part of it. 

42413. But in respect to that part which does 
go to the Judge ?—They have no experience of 
it at all. 

42414. Do not you think therefore that the 
five or six years’ training that a man gets before 
he elects for the Judicial is exceedingly useful 
to him as a District Judge ?—I do. 

42415. Do not you think that five years’ 
service would be an appropriate time for him to 
elect whether he will go into the Judicial or 
not ?— I think so. 

42416. [Mr. Kanhaiya Lai.) Have you had 
any practical experience of the civil and 
criminal work done by listed-postholders 
during the last ten years?—No practical acquain¬ 
tance. 

42417. Have you had occasion to sec the 
criminal work of Magistrates promoted from 
among tahsildars ? —I have little to do with 
criminal work. A criminal case would only come 
to my notice if there were some complaint of the 
way it had been done. 

42418. You cannot therefore say anything 
about the quality of the criminal judicial work 
done by Magistrates promoted from among 
ministerial officers, naib tahsildars, and tahsil¬ 
dars ?— They are not ministerial officers. 

42419. The naib tahsildar is ?—No. I have 
had practical experience of the working of both 
men promoted from tahsildars and naib tahsil¬ 
dars to Deputy Collectors on both sides, revenue 
and criminal. Any man who is found fault 
with for his work would come to my notice. 

42420. You have said or suggested in answer 
to Mr. Sly that their work would be inferior to- 
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the work done by those directly recruited ?—I 
have not. 

42421. On an average is their work inferior ? 

•—On the whole I could not say that it is inferior. 

42422. Is it possible to get the right class of 
men on the salary paid to naib tahsildars and 
tahsildars ?—I do not think that the pay of the 
naib tahsildar is what it should be. He is a 
man doing important and responsible work and 
he should get pay enough to live upon. At 
present he does not live on his pay but has to 
be helped by his friends. As a stepping-stone 
and training-ground I regard the career of value, 
and I think that if it were to be understood 
there was to be a regular and steady flow of 
promotion that a man could go through in a 
limited number of years we should get recruits of 
the same class we are now getting as Deputy 
Collectors. 

42423. What is the minimum salary which 
you would recommend for officers recruited for the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—I should like to see 
11-;. 300, but Rs. 250 is the minimum. 

42424. You have said that the Indian officer 
need not be paid the same salary as a member 
of the Indian Civil Service although he is doing 
the same kind of work. I hope you admit that 
the cost of living has considerably increased 
amongst Indians during the last two or three 
decades?—Yes. 

42425. And the ideals of comfort and living 
have increased too ?—Yes. 

42426. I)o you recognise that if a man is 
given a lower salary he will be considered lower 
in status by the public ?—I think not. If he is 
a District Judge he will be considered a District 
Judge and no one will know what salary he is 
drawing. 

42427. It gets known ? —It would get known, 
to a very limited number indeed. 

42428. Supposing it gets known, do you not 
think that he will suffer in the estimation of the 
public? —I do not think so. He is the District 
Judge and it does no; matter what salary he 
gets. One Judge may be drawing Rs. 3,000 
and another Rs. 1,500. 

42429. You have also said that the vested 
interests of Indian Civil Servants will be en¬ 
dangered if a larger proportion of Indians be 
admitted into the Service?—Admitted immediate¬ 
ly into the superior appointments. 

42430. Is it not a fact that there has been a 
large increase in the number of appointments _ 
usually reserved for members of the Indian 
Civil Service within the last ten years ?—No, I 
think not a 'large increase as compared with the 
whole number of the Service. 

42431. Has there been an increase in propor¬ 
tion to the number of appointments opened to 
Indians, I mean an increase in the number of 
appointments such as a Commissionership and 
Judgeship within the last ten years ?—Amongst 
Judges there have been a certain number of new 
Judgeships, but the fact remains that the Service 
is blocked and men who ought to be getting 
districts at 8 or 10 years have to wait 14. 

42432. If in proportion to the increase a por¬ 
tion of the appointments was thrown open to In¬ 
dians, would you think the vested interests of the 
Indian Civil Serrvioe would be affected thereby ?— 


I consider that nothing can be done in the present 
circumstances which would take away appoint¬ 
ments that would naturally fall to the Indian 
Civilians. They have been brought into the 
Service on the understanding that they were to 
get certain promotion and they are not getting 
the promotion contemplated. 

42433. If the system of vesting junior Civi¬ 
lians with the powers of a Munsif or a Subordi¬ 
nate Judge be adopted, do not you think the 
members of the Indian Civil Service would be 
beneited by these appointments, and their vested 
interests would not suffer if there was a similar 
addition to the number of Indians holding other 
appointments ?—You mean that to give an Indian 
a Slunsifship or a Subordinate Judgeship is an 
equivalent for taking away a District Judgeship 
or District Magistrateship ? 

42434. There' would be junior Civilians 
working as Subordinate Judges and Munsifs, 
Would they be to some extent compensated by 
holding those appointments for the loss of other 
appointments?—They will be compensated for 
nothing by holding the appointment of a Subordi¬ 
nate J udge or Munsif, because they will not get 
any increase of pay. 

42435. But the number of persons doing the 
work of Subordinate Judges and Munsifs would 
be larger if there were no junior Civilians doing 
that work ? —Yes. 

42436. And the number of Indians would 
be smaller ?—That, I mentioned, is a matter 
to be considered. I said that from the Civilian 
point of view there was no objection, but 
that there would have to be some redistribution 
in the cadre of Munsifs and Subordinate Judges. 
There would be a loss to the Munsifs of a certain 
number of Subordinate Judgeships which should 
be allowed for. 

42437. Are you in favour of sending these 
junior Civilians for training to the High 
Courts by deputing them as Assistant Govern¬ 
ment Advocates where they will have an 
opportunity of studying civil and criminal cases 
and following arguments in cases ?—Assistant, 
Government Advocates have plenty of work to-do, 
and you cannot take an untrained man and make 
him an Assistant Government Advocate. 

42438. The staff of Government Advocates 
would remain as it is but apprentices can be 
taken to work under them. Would a man make a 
better Judge if he is given-some months’ training 
under a Government Advocate ?—I have not 
considered that question and could not give any 
opinion. I do not know exactly what the Assist¬ 
ant Government Advocate would have before him. 

42439. Do you think that Pleader Judges 
would have certain advantages over Civilian 
Judges in that they would know more of the 
customs and sentiments of the people ?—I can¬ 
not see that a Pleader Judge has any advantage 
over the man who has got his training by going 
through the regular judicial work. 

-42440. You think there is no difference ?— 
No. 

42441. You would not give preference to a 
Pleader Judge over a Civilian Judge for purely 
judicial work, civil or criminal ?—No. 

42442. You are aware of the Travelling 
allowance rules. Is not there a grievance about 
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the rules, that men get much less and have 
to spend much more ?—There is a grievance about 
the rules. An officer going from one station to 
another gets possibly Rs. 8-8 for his transfer and 
spends possibly Rs. 500. I think the rules are 
certainly not liberal from all points of view. 

42443. In the course of your evidence you 
havo said that the work of magisterial courts 
requires constant supervision. Do not you think, 
the same supervision can be exercised in the same 
satisfactory manner by District and Sessions 
Judges if these Magistrates are placed under 
them ?—I have never seen any trace of supervi¬ 
sion by the District Judge on the same lines as 
the District Magistrate supervises, or to the same 
extent. 

42444. Do you think that the present 
system of appointing men by nomination to the 
Provincial Service Executive branch has had the 
effect of making them look up to the District 
Magistrates and the higher administrative officers 
for promotion and prospects and at a later stage 
for appointments for their sons and relations, and 
has not that had the effect of interfering in some 
form or another with the independence of those 
Magistrates ?—I do not understand that any 
District Magistrate wants to influence a Sub¬ 
ordinate Magistrate in deciding a case one way or 
the other. 

42445. Does the latter look up to him and to 
the higher Executive authorities for favours 
in the matter of appointments for his relations ?— 
He expects that good work would bo recognized 
.in any direction by getting promotion himself 
and by his son having a better chanco than other 
people. 

42446. Do you think that affects his judicial 
work ?—I do not believe it does. I do not 
believe that any District Magistrate would wish to 
influence a man against his conscience in deciding 
a case. 

42447. Is it not his feeling that he will get 
better promotion if he keeps himself in the good 
books of the higher authorities and be better able 
to get appointments for his relations ?—You must 
put it more explicitly. Is it your suggestion that 
he is going to earn promotion by convicting ? 

42448. No?—That he is going to earn promo¬ 
tion by doing good work and by doing it prompt¬ 
ly is quite right. 

42449. {Mr. Fasik-ud-din.) Do you agree 
with the view held by many members of the 
Provincial Civil Service that giving less pay to 
a member of the Provincial Civil Service holding 
a listed appointment accentuates his feelings of 
inferiority and affects the efficiency of his wojk?— 
I do not. 

42450. Do not you think it is rather hard 
luck for a member of the Provincial Service, 
when he holds a listed post, not to have the 
same privileges of promotion to a higher post ? 
If he is made a Collector should he not De promo¬ 
ted to a Commissionership if he proves himself fit ? 
—I have said in my evidence that a man who 
has been admitted to the post of a District 
Magistrate should be eligible for promotion to any 
other superior appointment not expressly reserved. 

42451. You say that the fact that a Joint 
Magistrate has opportunities in his revenue 
work to become associated with the people and 


to know their manners and customs gives him 
a sort of claim to a Judgeship and improves his 
work as a Judge. Do not you think that this 
very fact is in favour of a Deputy Collector get¬ 
ting a Judgeship ?—As a training lor a European 
officer the five years’ service as an Executive 
officer is necessary. I did not mention it as 
giving a man a claim to a Judgeship or a claim 
to anything else than making it possible for 
him to be a Judge. 

42452. You say that it makes him a. better 
Judge than if he were not to have that 'sort of 
training ?—Yes. 

42453. Do not you think that the same thing 
is in favour of a Deputy Collector who does 
exactly the same kind of work as a Joint Magis¬ 
trate ?—Quite so. The Deputy Collector is 
all the better for his executive work if he is 
made a Judge subsequently. 

42454. Are you aware of the rule that a 
member of the Executive service, other than the 
Revenue branch, can also be appointed as Deputy 
Collector ?—Yes. A certain number are. 

42455. They can be appointed ?—Yes. 

42456. Are you aware of the fact that until 
very recently many of the Opium officers whose 
services were to be dispensed with were offered 
the post of Deputy Collector and they refused to 
accept the offer point blank on the ground that 
it was a very low post for them ?—They refused 
the offer. 

42457. On the ground that it was not enough 
for them ?—On the ground that it implied re¬ 
duced prospects in every way ; that their pay in 
the Opium service is in every way far better than 
that of a Deputy Collector. 

42458. Were not they generally men of 
very low grades, drawing Rs. 200 and Rs. 300 a 
month?—No. That was compared with care. 
Their average pay is very much higher than 
Deputy Collectors. The pay to which they can 
rise after a certain number of years’ standing is 
better than that of Deputy Collectors. I do not 
say that should be the case, but it is the case. 

42459. You do not think that the average 
pay of a Deputy Collector should be less than 
the pay of an Opium officer ?— I do not want to 
compare the two services. I have already said 
that I do not think the Deputy Collectors are 
well enough paid. 

42460. Do you agree that the post of Deputy 
Collector carries more responsibility than the 
post of an Opium officer ?—I do not wish to offer 
any opinion on the subject. In certain lines 
there is more responsibility. The Opium officer 
has very large pecuniary responsibility. 

42461. Do you think that as a general rule 
the Deputy Collectorship should be closed for the 
members of other services, the irrigation, the- 
post office, the police, and so on ? Do not you 
think that many of the castaways of other 
services are recruited in this service with the 
consequent reduction of the tone and morale 
of the service ?—Those who come in from the 
police are men who have been selected for 
specially good work. Not many of them do 
come, because the promotions are controlled by 
revenue officers who do not want to see their 
own subordinate officers passed over or losing pay. 

42462. From your experience as a member 
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of the Board do you believe a police inspector 
generally proves to be efficient as a Deputy 
Collector, in his judicial work especially?—His 
criminal work is likely to be quite satisfactory. 
Usually the man who is taken would be a court 
inspector. 

42463. Does not his long association with 
the executive work of the police give him a 
peculiar frame of mind which makes him unfit 
to be a good judicial officer?—I do not think 
I am entitled to offer an opinion upon that. 
It is not a matter with which I have to do. 

42464. Do you think that the present age- 
limit for the tabsildar gives him a chance of 
rising to the top grade of the service ? The 
present rule is that the maximum age-limit for 
the tahsildar to be appointed as Deputy Collec¬ 
tor is 45, and a man of 44 or 45 is taken ?—I 
think not. It is rare to take a man close upon 
the age-limit. 

42465. What is the average age at which a 
man is taken ?—It is much lower than the maxi¬ 
mum age-limit. If a man is going to get a 
Deputy Collectorship he is picked out compara¬ 
tively early in his career as tahsildar. 

42466. In that case would not you lower 
the age-limit and make it clear ?—I do not think 
it would make much difference. There might be 
hardship in some cases. 

42467. Are you aware that the system of 
withholding temporary promotions in connection 
with leave arrangements not only deprives a 
member of the Provincial Civil Service of these 
temporary promotions but entails a lot of hard 
work upon him because no new men are ap¬ 
pointed to take his place?—I think officiating 
allowances are a very complicated way of arrang¬ 
ing pay. I have already said I prefer a time- 
scale. 

42468. When the Deputy Collector or Sub- 
Judge goes on leave there is no temporary 
promotion in connection with the leave ; no one 
is appointed to take his place simply because 
there is no temporary promotion in connection 
with the leave. Does not that entail a lot of 
hard work on the staff ?—Yes. Very likely it 
entails another officer taking up the work of 
two, or the work of two being divided among 

H. Ledqard, Esq., President of the ' 


three. It acts the same for everybody. They 
have all to take their turns. 

42469. In the case of the Indian Civil Service 
and the police temporary promotions are made ? — 
Not with reference to the work done, hut the 
vacancies in the grades. 

42470. The vacancy is filled up by some 
officiating man ?—Yes. It bears no relation¬ 
ship to the work done. 

42471. In that case the number of the staff 
remains unchanged, while in the other case the 
staff is reduced at once as soon as a man goes 
on leave ?—The number of persons on duty is 
independent of the number in any grade. The 
grade counts for nothing in a Deputy Collector 
as regards his work. 

42472. The total number in the Service on 
actual work is reduced as soon as a man goes 
on leave ?—I think the effect of your suggestion 
would be that you would have a system of offici¬ 
ating allowances, temporary grade promotions. 

42473. Do you agree with that ?—No. It 
is very complicated. It is much better to secure 
due pay by properly regulated grades. 

4247 4. Do you agree that the knowledge of 
the vernaculars by the Indian Civil Service 
officers is deteriorating ?—No. 

42475. Do you think that the present Dis¬ 
trict Officer has to do more desk-work now than 
he used to do a decade ago ?—Yes. 

42476. Do not you think that for that reason 
he gets no time to study the people and the 
conditions of the country and to oultivate a 
knowledge of the vernaculars by mixing with 
the people ?—As a matter of fact, I think that 
at present the District Officers see more people 
than almost at any time in my experience. The 
present District Officers associate with the 
people almost more than they ever did before. 

42477. And you think he gets time to do 
that ?—He gets it in some way. He has to 
work much harder than they used to do. 

42478. Is he not very reluctant to see people 
when they come to him, especially when his office 
table is loaded with files ?—He is perhaps 
reluctant when twenty come. There must be a 
limit. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
pper India Chamber of Commerce. 


42479. Letter* from the Secretary, Upper 
India. Chamber of Commerce , Cawnpore, dated 
the 26 th February 1913, to the Chief Secretary 
to Government, United Provinces, Appoint¬ 
ment Department, Allahabad. 

Consideration by the Upper India Chamber 
of Commerce of the subject of the Indian Civil 
Service naturally arranges itself under the 
following main heads :— 

(7) The policy underlying the administration 
of the country. 

(f ) The qualifications and abilities requisite 
in candidates for the Service. 

(3) Recruitment, regarded— 

(а) as to the popularity of the Service ; 

(б) as to the limits of age; 

(c) as to its method. 

* The witness put in a copy of this letter as representing 
his views, with the exception of paragraph (3) (c) which 
has been altered to express his personal opinions. 


(4) The training of recruits— 

(а) during probation; 

(б) after appointment. 

( 5 ) The separation of executive and judicial 

functions. 

(5) The differential treatment of Natives, 

(I) The policy underlying the administra¬ 
tion of the country. 

The fundamental and most important object 
of the Government of this country should be the 
efficiency of its administration. This can only 
be secured if the administration of India is in 
the hands of men who are, or have the character 
of, the best that Britain can produce. In the 
words of an Indian member of the Chamber “ the 
Government should be carried out exclusively on 
English, as opposed to oriental principles: we 
strongly object to all forms of orientalism in the 
Government of our country. We people have 
no interest in disorder or weakness—we want our 
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Government to be a strong and efficient Govern¬ 
ment ; we want it to maintain the purity, the 
honour, and the integrity of its services; and 
whilst trying to fulfil the legitimate aspirations 
of the people, to guard itself carefully against 
the temptation to dangerous and doubtful innova¬ 
tions.’' 

The vast amount of capital invested by British 
interests in the country renders it essential that 
the confidence of the investor shall be preserved 
by the maintenance of a thoroughly efficient, and 
therefore exclusively British, form of adminis¬ 
tration, and if this is done the safety of purely 
Indian capital and the confidence of the Indian 
investor, the Indian trader and the Indian agri¬ 
culturist will be secured. 

The commercial prosperity of the country and 
the contentedness of India’s millions must ever 
remain the main care of the Government of 
India, and the clamour of the superficially educa¬ 
ted demagogue, and the disappointed aspirant for 
Government employment must be relegated to 
their proper place. 

(#) The qualifications and abilities requisite 
in candidates for the service. 

It is in efficiency that the qualities of the 
Britisher are paramount. Independence, self- 
reliance, driving power, devotion to duty, 
promptness of action, ready judgment, fearless¬ 
ness, straightforwardness, impartiality, and free¬ 
dom from personal motive,—these are some of 
the most prominent characteristics of the Britisher 
of the public school type, the type that India 
needs. They are not usual concomitants of the 
Indian character, and they are not secured, 
whether in India or in Britain, by scholastic 
attainments and literary examinations. The long 
experience of the commercial men represented in 
this Chamber has led to the conclusion that the 
qualities enumerated above are those required 
for the successful administration of practical 
business affairs in India. 

No post of management of importance in our 
manufactories is, with very rare exceptions, 
entrusted to Indians. Practically all positions 
demanding strong management are, and must be, 
filled by Europeans. This reflects no discredit 
on Indians, who are in many respects excellent 
employes. They have cleverness of brain, 
assiduity, patience, adaptability, and capacity for 
hard work; but a climate detrimental to physical 
vigour, hereditary character, political history, 
tendencies that have grown up under despotic 
rule and are now ingrained, the habit of lean¬ 
ing upon others and of seeking favours of those 
above them, the influence of zanana and pardali 
life, strong caste prejudices, the temptation of 
favouring their friends and fellow caste-men, and 
the universal expectation that this favour shall 
be shown, and from which the foreigner is free,— 
all these things have gone far to impair their 
efficiency. It will take more than one generation 
to correct failings which are mostly due to causes 
over which the individual Indian has had no 
personal control. 

If a leading commercial community has found 
that success in business administration depends 
on strong British character and qualities, how 
much more must this be the case in the administra¬ 
tion of national business. 


Further, it is almost universally recognised that 
Indians themselves prefer that their cases be 
tried by Britishers, if for no other reason than 
their impartiality and freedom from bias. 

(8) Recruitment. 

(a) The influence of the'present-day unpopu¬ 
larity of the Service on recruitment. —If one 
point is more obvious than another to-day in 
connection with the Indian Civil Service, it is 
that it is not as popular as formerly with the 
right class of British-born boy. The reasons are 
equally obvious, and may be summarised as 
follows:— 

Uncongeniality of the work. — With the great 
increase of office work there follows the decrease 
of camp life with its attractive amenities. It is 
also certain that the Indian Civilian has to-day, 
far more than formerly, to assign reasons for the 
actions he may be called upon to perform. These 
disadvantages are probably insurmountable, and 
given other advantages, might be disregarded. 

Interference and detraction. —Recent occur¬ 
rences bring home to the public the fact that 
with the facilities that are to-day afforded for 
detraction in the Indian Press, for frivolous 
questionings in Council and in Parliament, sus¬ 
pensions of executive orders by High Courts on 
mere affidavits, and the general lowering in the 
eyes of the public of the dignity of officers by 
these means, there is a disinclination on the part 
of the best British classes to submit to these 
indignities in the Service, and many avoid the 
Indian Civil Service rather than submit. 

Inadequacy of salary. —While the purchasing 
power of money has greatly declined, while the 
standard of living and comfort has increased, 
while the cost of living has gone up enormously, 
and while these facts have in other services been 
recognised by improved salaries, the scale of pay 
for the Indian Civil Service has for the last 
thirty years or more remained practically the 
same. The small dole afforded by the compensa¬ 
tion for exchange is quite insufficient to meet the 
extra expenditure entailed. The facilities for 
taking leave home and for sending his depen¬ 
dants home, and the increased cost both of his 
own education and of that of his children, render 
the position harder to the British-born Civilian, 
and although, in comparison with other services, 
the salary is good, it is not nearly as good as it 
was, nor as good as commerce offers, and the need 
for its improvement is imperative. 

Service under and with Indians. —There is 
no doubt that with the greater influx of Indians 
to the Service there is a reluctance on the part of 
Britishers to serve under them. The social as¬ 
pect of this point is also important, and affects 
other services, such as the Police, the Public 
Works, Forests, &c. In large stations where there 
is a sufficiently large English society this does 
not so much apply, but the dislike of the present 
and fear of future conditions is very real in small 
stations, where, occasionally, a young Civilian 
may be the only Britisher, while the others either 
in his service or in other services, may be Indians. 

Finally, owing to the policy of reserving a cer¬ 
tain number of the better posts in the Service for 
Indians, the prospects have become less attractive. 

( b ) Age-limit. —The present age-limits laid 
down might also be considered as an additional 
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reason for the unpopularity of the service. With 
the age-limit defined as from 22 to 24, failure to 
pass the examination is practically a bar to many, 
if not most, of the professions open to the educa¬ 
ted classes in Britain, and men will not run the 
risk involved. But this is only one reason why it 
is considered advisable that a return should be 
made to that obtaining in 1878—1891 when the 
limit was 17 to 19 years. At this age the field of 
selection is wide. Under the modern stress of 
life it is incumbent on lads to be earning their 
living at as early an age as possible, arid many 
cannot afford to wait, as they have at present, till 
they are over 22 years of age before they can 
compete for the Service. As a result they enter 
other services or professions at an earlier age. 

With the earlier age, also, will follow an easier 
syllabus and not so much need for that hard 
“cramming” that has of late years brought to 
the Service so many men who have seriously im¬ 
paired their mental power and physical endurance 
in coaching for the examination, and thus come 
out intellectually weakened, less capable of calm 
judgment or reasoned thought, and less able, 
physically, to withstand the demands of a new and 
trying climate. 

The reduction of the age-limit will, of itself, 
naturally exclude a certain number of Indian 
candidates, but it will not exclude the Indian boy 
who has been sent to England as such, and receiv¬ 
ed all his education there. This will ensure 
that the Indian youth who does enter the Service 
has something more than a thin and brittle 
veneer of British ideas and manners, and that he 
has been enabled to adopt that British tone which 
we submit is so desirable. His early Indian en¬ 
vironment will have been largely forgotten and 
early association with his British school-mates 
will be more likely to bring about their accept¬ 
ance of him as one of themselves. 

* (c) The method of Recruitment .— 
While I consider the present method of 
Recruitment by open competitive examination is 
the best method possible to secure the highest 
scholastic and literary attainments, I also think 
that something else is desired to, at the same 
time, insure to the Service that the men sent out 
promise of proving themselves self-reliant, 
possess driving power, ready judgment, are 
straightforward and impartial in judgment. 

I am unable to conceive that a,ny attempt to 
secure these qualifications by nomination or 
selection can be wholly satisfactory. 

* This section represents the personal opinions of the 
witness. The views of the Committee of the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce were as follows :— 

“ The Committee feels that the best result* are to be obtain¬ 
ed by a modified system of competitive examination, the 
modification taking the shape of the selection and nomina¬ 
tion of candidates by heads of approved schools and colleges 
in the United Kingdom. It is not intended that this system 
of nomination shall narrow the field of selection, but that it 
shall secure the selection of boys whose antecedents are 
known to be unexceptionable, and whose early training 
character, and habits are suoh as will lead tc their being 
men of the right stamp. The privilege of nomination should 
be extended to all higher grade schools, and possibly to 
certain prominent individuals and looal authorities, and 
should be unhesitatingly withdrawn if found to be injudicious¬ 
ly exeroised. 

“The names of all candidates nominated should be subject 
to the approval of a Board appointed by the India Office, who 
should not, however, withhold approval, except for clear and 
specified reasons.” 


I cannot suggest any method of controlling the 
open competitive examination so as to admit only 
the most desirable candidates. 

Should no satisfactory means of achieving this 
aim be feasible I would suggest that the possible 
ill effect on the Service should be counteracted by 
a more thorough elimination of those who, after 
admission to the Service, have shown themselves 
either lacking in the qualities essential for effi¬ 
ciency or in any way unsuitable or undesirable. 

This elimination should be carried on through 
the first few years of service, compensation being 
paid, if necessary, to those removed after appoint¬ 
ment, rather than that men not thoroughly suited 
to the needs of the Service should be retained. 

(4) Training of Recruits. 

(а) Probationary .—The Chamber expresses 
its views as to the probation and training of can¬ 
didates with a certain amount of diffidence. It 
is, however, felt clearly that a probationary period 
of not less than two years in England should 
immediately follow success in the competitive 
examination. Tests of physical fitness would be 
essential both before the examination and at the 
end of the term of probation, which should be 
spent at one of the Universities. The instruction 
during probation should of course include law and 
Indian languages and the acquirement of degrees 
should be encouraged. 

(б) A fter appointment.— Any set form of 
training, to standard, after appointment is 
deprecated. A young officer of the right stamp 
will, under proper senior guidance, acquire his 
own training and experience, which would be 
tested by departmental examinations. One of the 
questions asked by the Commission is whether 
the employment of military men is advocated 
There would perhaps be no objection to, and 
indeed possible advantage might result from, 
utilising military men in districts believed to be 
turbulent, and there is no doubt that owing to 
his disciplinary training the military man is 
often possessed of qualities sometimes wanting 
in the Civilian, and the Chamber therefore ven¬ 
tures to submit the suggestion that some com¬ 
promise might be usefully effected by attaching 
the young Civilian to a Native regiment for one 
or two years after appointment. He would 
receive a disciplinary training, learn something 
ol the management of the Indians, and have a 
good opportunity of acquiring the languages of 
both the higher and lower classes, and of study¬ 
ing Indian History. A term passed in a Native 
regiment will also go far to correct the defect, 
noticeable in some cases, of an insufficient 
acquaintance with the courteous manners and 
ways of the higher Indian social classes, a defect 
which does not escape the notice of Indians and 
which, where it occurs, leads to a weakening 
of the respect in which the official should be held 

(5) The separation of Executive and 
Judicial functions. 

The consensus of the opinions expressed by 
the members of the Chamber is that it would 
not generally be advisable to separate the execu¬ 
tive and judicial functions of officers of the 
Indian Civil Service any further than they are 
at present separated. 

A separation of the functions at the initial, or 
even at an early, stage in an officer’s career would 
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not only tend to render the Service still more 
unpopular with British officers but would be 
most unwise, from the fact that it is not until 
experience has been acquired, and the peculiar 
abilities and limitations of an officer have become 
known, that it can be decided whether his forte 
is executive or judicial work. Only when it is 
known in what direction an officer’s greatest 
utility lies does it become possible to make the 
best use of him. 

(6) The differential treatment of Natives of 

India. 

If the opinions already given are to have any 
logical weight it is necessary to strongly depre¬ 
cate, in the main, any differential treatment of 
Indians in the Indian Civil Service. There 
should be no separate or simultaneous examina¬ 
tions in India. There should be no return to the 
passing into the service of Indians as Statutory 
Civilians. There should be, as in the case of 
British candidates, the same system of selection. 
There should be the same essential qualifications 
of antecedents, of physical vigour and of active 
habits as shown at school. Indian candidates 
should be sent to Britain at an age at which they 
are sufficiently young to be able to imbibe and 
assimilate something of the British tone, and 
they should, between the ages of 17 to 19, pass 
exactly the same examination as that prescribed 
for British candidates. 

Above all there should be no appointment of 
Indian officers to any senior or desirable post 
merely because they are Indians. There should 
be no preferential appointment of a Hindu or of a 
Mussulman to any post merely in deference to local 
Hindu or Moslem feeling, or to preserve a class 
balance of any province or division or district. 


Merit alone should decide any such appointment. 

In one matter only it is considered desirable to 
show aDy preferential treatment and that is 
influenced by the fundamental principle that the 
administration shall remain British in fact as in 
theory. For the immediate future the complete 
exercise of this preference would seem to be 
unnecessary ; but provision should be made to the 
effect that there shall not be less than five-sixths 
of all the appointments in the Indian Civil 
Service filled by Britishers. Such Indians as 
pass in ghould receive their subsequent training 
in England, and not as in the case of the British- 
born Civilian, in India. They would, thus, not 
be attached to Indian regiments and their train¬ 
ing in England would encourage that close 
contact with practical British life which is 
regarded as essential. 

The Provincial Civil Service ■—Turning to 
the Provincial Civil Service, the only points on 
which this Chamber wishes to offer an opinion 
have to do with the recruitment and the qualifi¬ 
cations necessary. 

All recruitment should be by nomination, and 
the privilege of nomination should be jealously 
guarded by Government. None but those of 
respectable birth and family should be recruited. 
Educational qualifications are of course essential, 
and could be guaranteed by either a competitive 
examination, or by making it essential that the 
candidate shall have an Indian University 
degree. Far more stress should however be 
laid, than at present, on qualifications indicating 
moral character, physical vigour and active 
habits For the rest, it is considered that the 
rules now in force for the admission of candi¬ 
dates are judicious. 


Mr. H. Ledqard, called and examined. 


42480. ( The Chairman.) You are President of 
the Upper India Chamber of Commerce ?—I am. 

42481. Have you occupied that position for 
some years ?—On this occasion only for a few 
months ; but I was President for a year some 
years ago. 

42482. Can you tell me how your Chamber 
of Commerce is constituted ?—It represents the 
commercial community of the United Provinces. 

42483. How many members are there ?— 
About sixty. 

42484. I understand that the written answers 
which you have put in are the answers of the 
Chamber of Commerce ?—Yes. 

42485. Does that mean the answers of a 
committee of the Chamber ?—All the members 
were asked to express their opinions and the 
opinions of those who did so have been embodied. 
They empowered the committee to frame the 
replies. 

42486- I understand you do not desire to be 
examined on these answers ?—I have no objec¬ 
tion to being examined either as an individual 
or as representing the Chamber. I merely asked 
which it was to be, because the first intimation 
I received was addressed to me privately. 

42487. So that you are prepared to be exam¬ 
ined in both capacities ?—Yes. 

42488. Your chief argument is that the first 
essential in the administration is that it should be 
efficient ?—Yes 


42489. And you consider that that efficiency 
can better be secured through the British 
element in the administration than through the 
Indian element ? —By the British form of admin¬ 
istration ; I think that was what was intended 
to be conveyed; a rather broader term than 
British was meant to apply. 

42490. You think that, if the European ele¬ 
ment is necessary for success in business, it is 
all the more necessary in the administration of 
the country ?—Yes. 

42491. Do you consider there is a political 
aspect of this difficult problem ?—No, we have 
not considered the political problem at all in this 
matter. Efficiency has been the chief basis. 

42492. Do you think you can exclude the 
political aspect ?—In business we endeavour to 
eliminate political matters and try to deal entire¬ 
ly, as far as possible, with efficiency. 

42493. But would you regard that exactly as 
an analogy ? What I mean by political aspect 
is the demand made by educated Indians for 
greater facilities for admission to the administra¬ 
tion of the country ?—I believe the time will 
come for that, but I do not think the time has yet 
arrived for much greater extension. 

42494. Would you consider that an adminis¬ 
tration to be successful, and therefore in a sense 
efficient, must be based upon the contentment of 
the people ?—Certainly. 

42495. We have been told by many witnesses. 
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and many who are not*greatly in favour of the ex¬ 
tended employment of Indians, that the standard 
in the public service is rising, and that the pro¬ 
duct of the schools and colleges of India is in¬ 
creasingly good. Do you share that view ?—I am 
not able to express an opinion on that. 

42496. You say that the Indian Civil Service 
is not as popular as formerly with the right 
class of British-born boy. Am I to gather that 
you consider recent recruits to the Indian Civil 
Service show any inferiority to those who were 
recruited years ago ?—No, I have not desired to 
say that. I do not think I should say they are 
inferior. I mean for various reasons which I 
might give, which might be taken as compara¬ 
tive. In former days there used to be very 
much outdoor work which is much more popular 
than desk-work. The civilian of the olden days 
was a much more patriarchal ruler of a district 
than he is now. At the present time he can no 
longer settle disputes in the fashion he formerly 
did on the spot in the villages, often in a prompt 
and summary fashion. He cannot take the same 
summary steps he used to take in putting down 
petty crime and trouble in the district. There 
is generally less finality in his work than for¬ 
merly. He has to work now more by Act and 
Code. With the spread of education among 
certain classes and the enormous increase in 
lawyers his actions have to be far more guarded, 
and reasons have to be forthcoming where for¬ 
merly none were called for. These are merely 
personal disadvantages to the individual officer 
and are to be considered from our own point of 
view. I in no way consider them unnecessary 
or that they are anything but salutary, but the 
position exists and probably is one of the causes 
that makes the Service a little less popular. 

42497. What you have just said amounts to 
this, that the whole system is in a transition stage; 
that under a more developed system of govern¬ 
ment, which is indicative of the progress of the 
country, the duties of the officers in the adminis¬ 
tration have undergone corresponding change ?— 
Exactly. 

42498. It need not necessarily follow' that 
the change will become more unpopular ?—No. 

42499. It may require men of higher training 
and better education than was formerly the 
case ?—Yes, it may do, but I am not able to say. 

42500. So that really what you refer to 
is a change which must necessarily come about 
with the development of the country ?—Exactly. 

42501. You say that the salaries now enjoyed 
by members of the Indian Civil Service are not 
as good as those in commerce. Could you tell 
us a little more on that point ?—One has to gen¬ 
eralize a good deal about that. I have come 
across many members of the Indian Civil Service 
who have retired from this very coveted Service 
with very little money. 

42502. They retired with a pension of £1,000 
a year?—Yes, and very little besides. The pen¬ 
sion is to a great extent contributed by them¬ 
selves during their service. 

42503. Have you known instances in com¬ 
merce of people who have retired after a similar 
period of years with a better pension ?—Yes, 
certainly, the better equivalent of a pension. 
They would probably not have pensions, but 


large sums of money which if placed in some 
funds would give them pensions for the remainder 
of their lives of a much larger sum. 

42504. You mean that a man who had been- 
employed for twenty-five years in a business 
would have a capital sum which would enable 
him to enjoy an income of over £1,000 a year ?—. 
He would make or save during his twenty-five 
years in India more than that. 

42505. Would you say there were many in¬ 
stances of that ?—I should say many. 

42506. What class of employes in business 
firms would that be ?—Merchants, manufacturers, 
proprietors, and men who had worked their way 
up and become partners, proprietors, managing 
directors of concerns, and so on. There would be 
a very large number of them. 

42507. The majority would not attain the 
coveted position of proprietors ?—No; there 
would not be so many of those. I am speaking 
of those who attain to the higher posts. 

42508. That would be very few, would it 
not ? — I think there are a great number in the 
larger towns. 

42509. What salaries are ordinarily paid to 
young men who are brought into business 
houses ?—We come across very few young men of 
the class who go up for the Indian Civil Service 
examination. 

42510. You do not have many university men 
coming into business ?—A few, but not many. 

42511. So that the class of men who come 
into business would not command necessarily the 
same salary ? — Probably not at first. 

42512. What kind of salary would they 
get ?—They would probably begin at Rs. 300 
or Rs. 350 a month. 

42513. Is there a time-scale by which they 
increase their salaries ?—Not usually. There is 
no fixed time-scale. It would be according ,to 
their capabilities and efficiency. 

42514. Have not some business houses an 
arrangement which amounts to a time-scale ?—I 
do not think so. Some come out from England 
on an agreement of three or five years renewable, 
if that would come under a time-scale. 

42515. What would an average clerk or head 
of a department of, say, ten years’ standing get 
in an average business ?—The head of a depart¬ 
ment of ten years’ standing I should say ought 
to command Rs. 700 or Rs. 750 per month. 

42516. That would not be so much as the 
Civil Servant?--In the earlier stages he would 
not get as much, but after fifteen or twenty 
years’ service he would make more money. 

42517. More money than the corresponding 
officer of fifteen years’ service in the Indian 
Administration ?—Yes. 

42518. Could you tell us what are the leave 
rules of an average business ?—The leave rules, 
as far as my experience goes, have not been fixed, 
but the general idea is for the first two or three 
years a month a year, what would be called 
privilege leave. In some cases at the end of 
three years they will get six months’ leave, and 
in some cases it will be four or five years before 
they will get similar leave. But in these cases 
the leaves are on full pay, as it is in all cases. 

42519. If they go home do they get their 
passages paid ? —Some pay their passages, and 
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some firms pay their passages both ways, but it Exactly. 

is not the rule. 42537. Would that radical change take 

42520. Do they get annual vacation ?—Yes, place if we had simultaneous examinations, for 
a month. instance ? —I do not say that it would. I could 

42521. That is usual ? —Yes. not say that it would. 

42522. What do they do with it as a rule ?— 42538. Have you heard any proposal made 

They usually go to the hills. from a quarter that you regard as a serious 

42523. (Mr. Madge.) You attach great quarter which, if carried out by the Government, 
importance to the British tone being maintained would amount to this radical change, from such 
in the administration of the country ?—Yes. a quarter for instance as the National Congress ; 

42524. Do you think that if there were any any specific demand made on the Government 
radical change it would affect commercial confi- which, if the Government accepted, would amount 
dence in the Government ?—Certainly. to that radical change which would upset capital 

42525. You have a considerable stake in the in the country ?—Yes. I have, 
country?—Yes. 42539. In relation to the administration?— 

42526. Do you think that what you and other Yes. 
gentlemen have done has materially increased 42540. I do not want you to answer unless 
the prosperity of the country and the happiness you like, but would it be convenient to you to 
of its people ?—I think it has very materially. give me an example ?—The idea which has been 
42527. Also in providing occupation for discussed, and will be probably discussed in the 
labour?—The population of Cawnpore is 1,80,000, immediate future, that the time has come when 
and the six or seven large factories there employ India should be more self-governed by an Indian 
about 25,000 hands. These with their families Government. That I think, would be a serious 
represent quite half the population of Cawnpore. blo«. 

That is an instance. 42541. But would that time come if there 

42528. On all those grounds, you think that, were 10 per cent, more Indians in the adminis- 
if there were any material change in the adminis- tration, Indians educated in England ?—That 
tration it would not only affect commercial is only a comparative case. If the administra- 
confidence, but the happiness and prosperity of the tion of the country were to be all recruited in 
people at large? —Regarding the first I think India it would probably be realised with some 
that if there was any very great change it would alarm and uneasiness, and to the extent that it 
very materially affect the confidence, and if the is done. If it is 50 per cent, there would be less, 
confidence is shaken the money would probably and if it were down to 10 per cent, there might 
not be left out here still be a little in some quarters. 

42529. Capital is very sensitive <on those 42542. It is a progressive decline ?—Yes. 
points ?—Capital would probably not flow here ,. ,. , „ , 

or remain here. (Adjourned for a short time.) 

42530. (Mr Fisher.) In speaking of the 42543. (Mr. Sly.) Can you tell us whether 

Provincial Civil Service you say that none but in recent years there has been a substantial in- 
those of respectable birth and family should be crease in the trade of Cawnpore ?—There has 
recruited. When you recruit Indian eipployfis been a very great increase, 
for a firm do you pay special attention to 42544. Can you tell us whether the propor- 

questions of birth and family ?—I should tion of that trade conducted by European firms 
probably more correctly put it as people who has increased or decreased ?—The European por- 
are looked upon as commanding respect. Ido tion of it has very largely increased; I mean, 
include those points in engaging them. the portion which is controlled by Europeans. 

42531. Do you find that your employes expect 42545. Has the number of Europeans employ- 

the heads of departments and so on to be people ed in business in Cawnpore increased propor- 
ofgood family?—With one exception all the heads tionately with the increase of trade l— Yes. 
of departments are Europeans. The exception 42546. It has ?—Yes. 

is a Parsi. 42547. Is there any movement in these Eur- 

42532. (Mr. Macdonald.) You said that your opean firms for the substitution of Indian agency 
employes get a month’s leave every year, for European agency or not?—For the higher 
Would they be employes in the Rs. 700 grade ? paid posts, there is not. But, I think, there is a 
—Yes, and also Rs. 300 and upwards. tendency for the domiciled European employ- 

42533. Are any of them married ?—Yes. ment to" be increased. 

42534. Upon that salary, with their wives 42548. What is the class of Europeans em- 

and families, they take their month’s leave every ployed in the trade of Cawnpore? Are they all 
year 1— Yes. experts in all portions of their trade ?—The major- 

42535. You have said that if a certain radical ity are experts in their trade. The senior men, 
change takes place in the country capital would the management, and the directors, are not. 
be very upset. What had you in your mind as a 42549. So far as the European firms are con- 

definition of “ radical change ?”—A change in the cerned, what high positions of responsibility are 
constitution of the administration ; a less efficient occupied by Indians in them ?—Very few indeed, 
administration. If the commercial capitalists and those, I think, will be confined to Parsis. 
had not the same confidence they have now in the 42550. You give us some information regard- 

efficiency of the administration capital would not ing the pay that is secured by Europeans in 
flow in and capital would rapidly be withdrawn. Cawnpore commerce : can you tell us whether 
42536. In other words, if they had not con- . there has been any, and if so what, increase on 
fidence they would not have confidence ?— account of the rise of prices, or other causes, in 
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recent years ?—The increase has been consider¬ 
able. I should say in the last 15 or 20 years it 
will have increased 20 per cent. Men who came 
out at, we will say, Rs. 250 would not come out 
under Rs. 300. 

42551. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) You said there 
were very lew Indians occupying high positions in 
your business. Is there any system of training 
Indians for those high places in business ?—Not 
so organised as for Europeans. 

42552. There is a system here for training 
Indians for such positions of responsibility ?— 
Whenever an Indian will show that he stands 
prominently above the others in enlightenment 
and aptitude for work he gets every opportunity 
of being pushed on. 

42553. But the position he occupies when he 
enters the Service is generally not such as would 
enable superior officers to judge of his capacity 
for doing more responsible work ?—No; I do 
not think there would be. 

42554. The European assistants are trained 
out here ?—In my concern a good many, 30 or 
40 per cent., are trained out here; but I think my 
concern is rather exceptional. Most of the other 
concerns import their men from England. 

42555. Are there Indians undergoing similar 
training as yours ? - Yes; two or three. 

42556. Have you any Indians who have been 
trained before in your service, or are there only 
two or three ?—Only two or three, who have been 
trained by me in my own place. 

42557. They are still undergoing training ? 
—Yes. 

42558. There have been no other Indians 
trained like that before?—There have been 
several others admitted; but they have not ad¬ 
vanced sufficiently well to get encouragement to 
go on. 

42559. Are they as well educated as the Eur¬ 
opeans ? No, I think not. 

42560. So that they are not drawn from pro¬ 
perly educated classes ?—That is so. 

42561. You have told us that up to 15 or 20 
years’ service a European out here in business 
draws less pay than members of the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Yes, I should think he does. 

42562. But does he, at any stage of his career, 
et more pay than a member of the Indian Civil 
ervice of similar standing unless he becomes a 
partner ?—I should think it is very unusual un¬ 
less he becomes a partner. He becomes a partner 
owing to his exceptional ability, and he has a 
larger increment, of course. 

42563. How many places like that are given 
in partnerships ?—In my own concern there 
would be seven or eight. 

42564. Who have been assistants and admit¬ 
ted as partners ?—Yes; worked up as partners, 
and worked up to directors. The company now 
is a limited liability company. 

42565. Out of how many assistants ?—That 
is rather difficult to say. 

42566. How many assistants have you ?— 
Fifty-five Europeans altogether. That includes 
the management, 

42567. Have you had experience of the work 
of Indian members of the Civil Service as Magis¬ 
trates and Judges out here ?—Not a great deal. 

I have not had experience of their work. Social¬ 


ly I meet them, and have met them for 
years. 

42568. You say that your Chamber is opposed 
to the separation of the executive and judicial 
functions. You state what you consider to be a 
good System and the advantage of that system. 
Can you tell me if there is any other advantage 
which you know of beyond what you have stated ? 
—The opinion of my Chamber was that it would 
be better not to make the separation at the time 
of recruitment, but that it would be better after 
they had been in the Service a few years. 

42569. Have you had occasion to study these 
questions as to what the training of a judicial 
officer ought to be ?—No, I am afraid I cannot. 
I remember the remarks that were made by some 
members of the committee on the subject; and 
those opinions were, perhaps, a little more mature 
than mine. They were of opinion that it was 
better that the separation should not take place 
until the men had been in the Service for four or 
five years. They knew better in which direc¬ 
tion their forte was, whether executive or 
judicial. 

42570. (Sir Theodore Morison .) In connec¬ 
tion with one of your answers have you ever 
known men who elected business in India rather 
than the Indian Civil Service ?—No, I cannot say 
that I have. 

42571. (Lord Ronaldshay) With regard to 
what you say about the characteristics of the 
Public school type, do you suggest by that that- 
we ought to restrict recruitment to Public school 
boys ?—No. There are other sources besides 
public schools, which are probably equally good. 
For instance, in Scotland they have not the same 
system of public schools as exists in England. We 
have some very excellent men, who have come in 
from the Scottish schools. 

42572. I do not understand the object of 
mentioning the public school type ?—I do not 
think it was meant to imply public schools. 

42573. With regard to the suggestion that 
when young Indian Civilians come out here they 
might be attached to a Native regiment for a 
year, or a couple of years, is that to be prior to 
their two years of training ?—No, after. The 
idea was two years in England after passing 
their competitive examination; and then when, 
they came out to India to have one year, or a 
year and a half, or, if necessary, two years with 
an Indian Cavalry regiment: that, I think, would 
do them a great deal of good. 

42574. But that is prior to their period of 
training cut here. When the young Indian 
Civilian comes out here he is put under the charge 
of a District Officer for eighteen months or two 
years, during which time he has to learn the 
work and pass his Departmental examinations. 

I want to know whether this suggested period of 
a year, or two years, with a Native regiment 
should come prior to that ?—Yes. 

42575, Would not that make him rather 
old ?—If the age of the competitive examination 
were 18 as an average, he would come out here at 
20. He would have a year or so with a Cavalry 
regiment, bringing his age up to 21 or 214 
years. 

42576. What would be the idea while he ie 
attached to his regiment: should he undergo some 
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sort of training as a subaltern?—Yes, a good 
deal of that; but be would have leisure for study¬ 
ing other work which would be useful for his 
After life. He would have to study the languages, 
the higher and lower standards. 

42577. (Mr. Kanhaiya Lai) Have you had 
much experience of Indians beyond those you 
have come across in the course of your busi¬ 
ness ?—Yes; I have had some experience. I have 
been in the province 35 years, and I have come 
across a good number of Indians. 

42578. In the course of your replies you have 
stated that it is almost universally recognised 
that Indians prefer that their cases should be 
tried by Englishmen. To what class of case do 
you refer ; criminal, civil, or revenue cases ?— 
I refer, in broad language, to any cases. 

42579. Do you mean to say that in all classes 
of cases Indians generally prefer that they should 
be tried by Britishers rather than by Indians ?— 
Yes. 

42580. What is the basis for forming that 
opinion ?—I have heard the remarks and opinions 
of people. 

42581. The remarks of people engaged in 
litigation?—Yes, some of whom have been in 
litigation, and others, when discussing the subject 
broadly. 

42582. You would reserve five-sixths of the 
appointments for Britishers. Does that remark 
apply to the judicial or to the executive service ? 
—To the Indian Civil Service, I should say. 

42583. Would you make any differentiation 
between the Judicial and the Executive services 
in that matter ?—No. 

42584. Would you reserve five-sixths of the 
appointments for them even in the Judicial line ? 
—Five-sixths of the staff of the Indian Civil 
Service at present. 

42585. Are you prepared to concede a larger 
percentage in the Judicial department to Indians 
considering their knowledge of the country and 
of the language, customs, and sentiments of the 
people : do you think that they would be more 
useful ?—I am not prepared to express an opinion 
upon that point. 

42586. I suppose you would reserve five- 
sixths of the appointments for Britishers, and give 
one-sixth to the Indians who pass the competitive 
examination in England ?—Yes, I would limit it 
at present. 

42587. Although they may stand higher in the 
order of merit?—I shall be quite prepared to 
change my mind when I find that there are a 
larger number of Indians whom one can classify 
exactly in the same expressions. 

42588. Would you recommend nominations 
for the Indian Civil Service ?—No. 

42589. Would you recommend nomination 
. for the Provincial Civil Service ?—If I may draw 
distinction between nomination and selection, I 
would rather say selection. 

42590. You would not have selection for the 
Indian Civil Service ?—No. 

42591. You would have competition ?—Yes. 

42592. Would you have competition for the 
Provincial Civil Service rather than selection or 
nomination ?—No; I would rather have nomina¬ 
tion or selection than competitive examination for 
•the Provincial Civil Service. 


42593. You would have selection ?—Yes. 

42594. Do you nob think that nomination has 
the disadvantage of not securing the best brains 
and talent, and also has a demoralising tendency 
on the minds of the people. Is it open to both 
these objections ?—I think something more than 
competitive examiation is required. Competi¬ 
tive examination alone does not meet the 
case. 

42595. Would something in the nature of 
limited or qualified competition be better than 
pure nomination for the Provincial Civil Service ? 
—I could probably express myself better in the 
few remarks I have put down here. The opinions 
I have formed of the comparison between English 
Public schools and Indian schools and colleges is 
that in England the boys lead a very corporate 
life, which is a very strong educative. You 
may take it as a general case the boys who rise 
to the top of a school or the top of schools, are 
as a body a very fine class of boys. In India I 
think that requires some modification. Whereas 
the boys who are at the top of the school or 
college, will not all be boys that you can 
select as a bunch, and say that the lot 
are all excellent boys. From the competi¬ 
tive examination point of view, but from their 
points of character they might not all stand the 
same test. From these you might have to make 
a selection. Hence, I come to the opinion that 
. for the Provincial Civil Service the competitive 
examination alone will not do. You want to 
select the very best boys. 

42596. Would you subject the selected boys to 
competitive examination. We may have nomina¬ 
tion first and we can then select the boys and 
subject them to a competitive test: would you be 
in favour of that proposal for the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—I am not able to say that. 

42597. I suppose you would not subordinate 
efficiency to birth and family considerations ?—I 
think you require both. You require efficiency 
as well as character. 

42598. Would you subordinate efficiency to 
birth and family considerations ?—No, I think I 
should take efficiency first; but I think the other 
is absolutely necessary. 

42599. In how many instances within your 
knowledge have Indians preferred being tried 
by Europeans ?—I have frequently heard it in the 
number of years I have been here. 

42600. Was there a large number of instances 
or was it occasionally?—Occasionally, I should 
say. It is not a thing one talks about in every¬ 
day life. It is on occasions of conversation and 
I have frequently heard it expressed. 

42601. Was that in connection with crimi¬ 
nal or civil cases ?—I could not discriminate be¬ 
tween the two. 

42602. (Mr. Fasih-ud-din.) You say that 
Military officers could be appointed to Civil posts. 
Do you agree, or not, that the administration has 
become rather more complex now, and that it 
requires a special kind of education and a liberal 
training for a District Officer, for instance, and that 
a military officer is recruited under conditions 
which are quite.different from those under which 
the members of the Indian Civil Service are 
recruited ?—Generally, I would not advocate it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

42603. (1) What is your experience of 
the working of the present system of recruit¬ 
ment by open competitive' examination for the 
Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—I accept it 
as generally satisfactory in principle. 

42604. (2) In what respects, if any, do 
you find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest ?—I consider 
that the men should start to work at an earlier 
age in India; see below, questions (15) et seq. 

42605. (3) Is the system equally suitable, 
for the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—I 
would answer the question in the affirmative. 

42606. (4) Further, is any differentiation 

desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, what do you pro¬ 
pose ?—I would say no. 

42607. (5) Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons ?—The Colonial Civil Services meant are, 
I take it, the Services of the Crown Colonies. 
For the Self-Governing Colonies the Civil Ser¬ 
vices are recruited on a wholly different principle. 
I consider that the combination is to the advant¬ 
age of both Indian and Imperial interests, for 
the following reasons :— 

(а) The service of Indians in London and in 
outlying parts of the Empire will widen their 
horizon and tend to identify them with the wider 
interests of the Empire. 

(б) It would also tend to weaken the pre¬ 
judices against the Indians themselves. To 
know is to understand, and to understand is 
to love. 

(c) The combined competition offers a wider 
scope for candidates, and the more the competitors 
there are to choose from, the better the quality 
of those chosen. 

42608. (6) If you do not_ consider the 
present system of recruitment by an open com¬ 
petitive examination to be satisfactory in princi¬ 
ple, please state what alternative you would pro¬ 
pose. Do you recommend a system based on any 
of the following principles:— (a) Selection by 
headmasters of schools approved or otherwise : 
(6) Selection by authorities in universities 
approved or otherwise : (c) Nomination by head¬ 
masters or university authorities and selection 
under the orders of the Secretary of State : (d) 
Combined nomination and examination : (a) Any 
other method ?—I consider the competitive system 
the best that has so far been devised. It is the least 
unsatisfactory test of talent and ability. It is the 
only one that presents the open door to industry, 
grit, and powers of mental and physical endurance, 
without racial or other considerations. As con¬ 
ducted for the Indian Civil Service, viz., with a 
wide curriculum, no text books, and penal pro¬ 
visions against cram in the assigning of marks, 
I consider that the competition tests not only 
mental powers, but grit, industry, and physical 


capacity to work. The riding and physical ex¬ 
aminations should further weed out those not fit 
for Indian administrative life. 

If 1 may be permitted to say so, I entirely agree 
with Lord Haldane’s views in a recent speech of 
his on democracy and the Civil Service. His 
remarks have a wider application in their bearing 
on Indian conditions. Open opportunities to all, 
and no favour or disfavour to any particular 
classes : these principles should be held in view 
both in England and in India. The evidence 
tendered before the Commission on the English 
Civil Service is, in this connection, instructive. 

The alternative principles proposed in the 
question violate the principles I have mentioned, 
and are open to other objections :— 

(a) and (6) If there is to be selection by 
headmasters of schools or university authorities 
in the British Isles, obviously all schools or all 
universities, or all schools and all universities 
could not be included in the scheme. To select 
special schools or universities would be invidious 
and unsatisfactory. If Indian schools and (or 
or) Indian universities were excluded, it would 
be unfair to India; if included, it would be 
impossible to co-ordinate them with English 
schools or universities on account of the wholly 
different conditions in the two cases. Indeed, 
leaving India out of the question, the co-ordination 
of schools and universities in the United Kingdom 
in a single scheme that would be satisfactory 
would be an almost impossible task. Then, again, 
school or university authorities might select for 
other qualities than those we specially require 
for our Indian services. Indeed, the chances are 
that they would all select on different principles, 
and our Services would suffer from the imposition 
on them of what might be called a “ scratch 
team.” 

(c) and ( d ) If there were nomination com¬ 
bined with selection, the initial stage of nomina¬ 
tion would suffer from the same defects as those- 
mentioned in regard to selection, and the final 
stage of selection would intensify the evils two¬ 
fold. There would be a sort of double mesh to 
kgep out any particular classes that happened 
to be in disfavour with the classes in power for 
the time being. 

If nomination were combined with examina¬ 
tion, the initial defects of nomination would 
remain, and a close examination of that character 
would not give the equal opportunities to brains 
and ability which an open competition would 
give. 

42609. (7) What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing a system of simultaneous examination in 
India and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—The ques¬ 
tion has many aspects, the chief of which is the 
political aspect. As a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, it would not be becoming for me 
to discuss the political aspect in public. 

From a purely administrative point of view 
(apart from any political considerations) there is 
much that can be said for and against simulta¬ 
neous examinations. A larger number of Indians 
in the Indian Civil Service would bring the 
Government more into touch wi(h the people, and 
thus render its basis broader. This wilt make 
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for a smoother working between the executive 

S iwer and the legislative machinery under Lord 
orley’s Reform Scheme. If the legislative 
machinery is permeated with Indian opinion and 
the executive machinery is not, there is danger 
of much friction between the driving power and 
the wheels through which the power is brought 
into action. The two might tend in opposite 
directions. 

There is no question that those who advocate 
simultaneous examinations desire to have a 
largely increased Indian element in the Service. 
So long as the competitive examination retains 
its present character and the educational facili¬ 
ties in India are no better than they are, the 
result of simultaneous examinations will be 
inappreciable in the direction desired. If 
simultaneous examinations were accompanied by a 
closing of the London door to Indians, the results 
would be disastrous to Indian interests. Judging 
from the scandals that come to light now and 
again in connection with university examinations in 
India, and much oftener in connection with minor 
examinations, there would be many difficulties 
in carrying out impartially and without leakage 
of questions the Indian part of the examination. 
From this point of view the London examination 
is absolutely unimpeachable. Unfortunately for 
India, personation and fraud in examinations 
occur more frequently than is supposed. 

On the whole, if political considerations permit, 
I would accept the principle of simultaneous 
examinations as a goal, but I would advise my 
countrymen to wait for their realization until 
we are better prepared than we are to work 
them successfully. 

42610. (8) Are you in favour of holding 
this examination simultaneously at any other 
centre or centres within His Majesty’s Domi¬ 
nions ?—No. 

42611. (9) What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“Natives of India” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion d<j 
£ou recommend ?—I am wholly against this. 
It will destroy the solidarity of the Service. 
Unless the examination by which all candidates 
get in is absolutely identical, the men we should 
get would form groups or classes of obviously 
unequal qualifications and unequal social and 
administrative standards. 

42612. (10) If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examination in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India ” would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nomination; (6) combined nomina¬ 
tion and examination ; or (c) any other method ? 
If so, please describe fully what system you 
would recommend. In particular, do you con¬ 
sider it desirable that whatever the system, all 
classes and communities should be represented ? 
If so, how would you give effect to this principle ? 

•—I am against nomination or combined nomin¬ 
ation and examination. See under question (6). 
The absolute failure of the Statutory Service, on 
which all shades of opinion are practically 


unanimous, is an example for all time in support 
of my opinion. 

The representation of all classes and commu¬ 
nities Having political consciousness is absolutely 
essential for all legislative and deliberative 
assemblies, but is of minor importance for 
organized services. The members of such services 
would be misusing their position if they were 
to act on opinions or wills of their own. Their 
duty is loyally to carry out, to the best of their 
judgment, the policy or orders of superior 
authorities. Of course if any clique or other 
circumstance results in the undeserved exclusion 
of any class, the matter should be remedied at 
once. The principle I urge is : “ Equal oppor¬ 
tunities for all.” 

42613. (11) If you are in favour of a 

system for the part recruitment of the Indian 
Civil Service by “ Natives of India ” in India, 
do you consider that “ Natives in India ” should 
still be eligible for appointment in England, or 
would you restrict that right to other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?—I should leave the 
central recruitment in London in all cases open 
to all British subjects, including Natives of 
India. 

42614. (13) Do you recommend any sep¬ 

arate method of recruitment for the Judicial 
Branch of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please 
describe the system that you would propose?—No. 

42615. (14) Are you satisfied with the 
present definition of the term “ Natives of India” 
in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., c. 3), as including “any person born 
and domiciled within the Dominions of Her 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
in India, and not established there for temporary 
purposes only," irrespective of whether such 
persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of unmix¬ 
ed European descent ? If not, please state fully 
any proposals that you wish to make in regard to 
this matter ?—Yes. 

42616. (15) If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examina¬ 
tion, giving your full reasons. Do you consider 
that the age-limits should be fixed to attract can¬ 
didates of the normal school-leaving age in 
England, or candidates who have completed a 
university course, or candidates at an interme¬ 
diate stage of education ?—In the discussions of 
1874-5 the question of the age-limit was fully 
threshed out, and the views of both the advocates 
of the high and the low age-limit will be found. 
As the Commission will have the original docu¬ 
ments, I shall do no more than refer to the 
arguments pro and con. 

My own view is that the lower age-limit 
should be preferred,—say between 19 and 21. 
That would mean candidates mostly at the stage 
between leaving school and taking a university- 
degree. I would have a probation of only one 
year in England, but I would not oppose the 
abolition oi the English probationary period 
altogether. The extra culture and finish in Eng¬ 
land is undoubtedly useful from an individual 
point of view, but it doe3 not help much towards 
training for the Service. 
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All that it is necessary to learn of the Indian 
languages outside India can be learnt in a year 
but it can be dispensed with without much harm. 

On the other hand, the acquisition of a know¬ 
ledge of India from books and before arrival in 
the country is at best of little use. Most of the 
current books on India give imperfect or incor¬ 
rect impressions of the country. Rather than 
stereotype second-hand knowledge of that kind, 
it is much better to allow young men to come out 
with some illusions it may be, and form their own 
impressions. 

Hard work, especially hard mental work, tells 
seriously on a man’s health and energies in this 
climate after 40 years of age, and if he comes out 
at 25, he would only have 15 years of full physi¬ 
cal energies, and that would be spent mostly in 
subordinate positions. This is not fair either to 
the men or to the Service. I would start them at 
21 or 22 at the latest. Soon after 40 they should 
be fairly near the top. 

42617. (16) What is your experience of 

the relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age-limits, particularly under the systems 
in force from 1878 to 1891 (age-limits 17 —19 
years, followed by two or three years’ probation 
at an approved University) and since 1891 (age- 
limits 21—23 or 22—24 years, followed by one 
year’s probation) ?—I think that the men with a 
lower age-limit came out with more open minds 
about the country and their work. Their zeal, 
ambitions, and aspirations were fresher. 

42618. (19) What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “ Natives of India,” and 
for what reasons ? Do you recommend any differ- > 
entiation between the age-limits for “ Natives of 
India,” and for other natural-born subjects of His 
'Majesty ?—I recommend no differentiations. I 
think that what applies to the one case applies to 
the other. The lower limit would enable Indian 
candidates (like other candidates) who failed, to 
obtain other employment more easily. 

42619. (20) On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination be 
fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and since 
followed, that “ the examination should be of 
such a nature that no candidate who may fail 
, shall, to whatever calling he may devote himself, 
have any reason to regret the time and labour 
which he had spent in preparing himself to be 
examined,” and that the object should be to 
secure, not specialists in any particular subject 
that may be useful in a subsequent Indian career, 
but the ordinary well educated young man of the 
period ?—I fully accept the principle mentioned 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee. 

42620. (21) Please examine the table in 
Appendix I to these questions, which shows the 
various phases of the authorized syllabus of the 
open competitive examination, and state what 
changes, if any, are, in your opinion, desirable, 
differentiating between the cases of candidates (a) 
of school-leaving age, and {b) of university-leaving 
age ?—Italian used not to be on the syllabus. I 
am glad it id included now. I think for the Indian 
Services a man with a facility for the living 
languages is more suited than one without that 
facility. The point is not very important, but if 


Portuguese, Spanish and Japanese were proposed 
for inclusion in the syllabus, I would heartily 

support the proposal. 

The science subjects in the present syllabus are 
treated more adequately than they were before. 
The addition of geography is in keeping with 
recent developments of that science. Sociology and 
statistics are further subjects that I suggest have 
risen to the dignity of sciences and deserve 
inclusion. I am not sure about Comparative Law 
and Legislation: they might be useful as optional 
subjects. 

42621. (22) Is any differentiation in the 

subjects for the examination desirable between can¬ 
didates who are “ Natives of India” and other can¬ 
didates ? If so, please state them and give reasons ? 
—No. 

42622 (23) Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please 
state in detail what alterations (if any) you re¬ 
commend in the schedule of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54). Atten¬ 
tion is invited to the provisions of the Indian 
Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54) 
and of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 
Viet., c. 3), reproduced as Appendices II and III 
to these questions?—The original idea underlying 
the constitution of the Indian Civil Service was 
that it was to be a corps d’tlite, charged with 
the direction of the country under Parliament 
and the Ministry at home acting through the 
Viceroy. Many inroads have been made into 
this idea, and I disapprove of them. Extend the 
opportunities for entry into the Service as widely 
as possible, consistently with the very highest 
standards ; but you cannot ignore the plan and 
purpose of the scheme altogether without depres¬ 
sing the Service and adversely affecting recruit¬ 
ment. 

42623. (24) Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts of 
the Civil Administration ? If so, to what propor¬ 
tion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
.Service cadre do you consider that “ Natives of 
India ” might, under present conditions, properly 
be admitted ?—I think the principle referred to 
is wrong, as it introduces differentiation on racial 
lines. Where Indians are fit, from both the 
administrative and the political point of view, I 
think they should always have a free opportunity 
of serving their King and country. 

42624. (25) Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system under 
which “ Natives of India ” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., 
c. 3), or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54)1 
Do you recommend any alterations in this system, 
and if so, what ?—I think that it is both right and 
proper, both just and necessary that better pros¬ 
pects and emoluments should be opened out 
progressively to the Provincial Service; but I 
would do this rather in the direction of a 
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devolution of higher powers and responsibilities 
on them than by anything that tends to a confusion 
of the spheres of the two kinds of services. 

42625. (28) Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—No. Every one seems to be agreed 
as to its failure. 

42626. (29) What experience have you 

had of military or other officers who have been 
specially recruited in India to fill Indian Civil 
Service posts, and how many such officers are 
employed in your province ? Please distinguish 
in your reply between («) military officers, and 
(6) others; and give details of the latter ?—(a) 
Military officers. None. (6) Provincial Service 
men in listed posts. They are generally promo¬ 
ted to the listed posts too late in their service to 
adapt themselves to their new conditions. 

42627. (31) If the system of recruiting 

military officers in India has been stopped, or has 
never existed in your province, would you advise 
its re-introduction or introduction, as the case 
may be, and if the system should be introduced, 
or re-introduced, to what extent should it be 
adopted ?—Decidedly not. 

42628. (32) Do you consider that such 
a system should be restricted to the recruitment 
of military officers or extended to the recruitment 
of selected officers from other Indian services ?— 
Such confusion of services is, in my opinion, un¬ 
necessary and inexpedient. 

42629. (36) Has the power to fill one- 
quarter of the listed posts with “ Natives of 
India ” other than members of the Provincial 
Civil Service or Statutory Civilians been ordin¬ 
arily and regularly exercised ? If not, can you 
give the reasons for this, and do you think it 
advisable that the power should be utilised 
and in what directions?—I think'not. It is 
not likely that we should find many men 
outside the services who would, if already suc¬ 
cessful, accept listed posts; if not already success¬ 
ful, they would hardly be useful in listed posts. 
In the case of men at the threshold of their 
careers it is best for them and for the service 
that they should work through the mill. 

42630. (37) Does the system by which 
most of the inferior listed posts are merged in 
the Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction : — 
(a) to the members of the Provincial Civil 
Service; and ( b) to the public interested in this 
question; and what advantages, if any, does this 
arrangement possess? —(a) and ( b ) I have heard 
of no dissatisfaction on that score, where the 
emoluments and position are not affected. The 
advantage of the merging is that the Indian 
Civil Service would then be able to maintain its 
distinct position as a corps d’ilite. 

42631. (43) What is your experience of 
the results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in England ? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?—The probation in England is used 
partly (a) as a breathing space between a stiff 
examination (the open competition) and the work 
in India, (6) partly for university or other studies 


not directly bearing on the work in prospect, and 
(c) partly for preparation for the final examina¬ 
tion. I do not think that the probation in England 
is very useful from a service point of view, and I 
would not, in any case, extend the period beyond 
a year. I would favour its abolition. 

42632. (45) Do you consider it desirable 
that probationers should be required to spend 
their period of probation in England at an 
approved university ?—If probation in England 
is allowed at all, men might spend it at an 
approved university as usefully as anywhere 
el$e. But the period would be too short to give 
men (who have not already commenced it) a 
university training in the proper sense of the 
term. A year in London at the Oriental School 
and at the Law Courts would, in my opinion, be 
more useful. 

42633. (47) Do you consider that pro¬ 
bationers should receive allowances during their 
period of probation ? If so, please give the scale 
and conditions that you recommend?—I have 
advocated the abolition of the English probation. 
If it is maintained, I think an allowance of £100 
per annum may be granted, subject to a study 
of the vernacular, of Indian Law, Indian History 
and Geography, and Accounts (either general or 
Indian, through the India Office). 

42634. (49) Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions ?—No. 

42635. (50) If a probationer’s course is 
continued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 
that successful candidates in the open competition 
should be considered as having finished their 
general education and that their future studies 
should be such as have a special tendency to fit 
them for their calling ? Does your answer apply 
equally to candidates who pass the open competi¬ 
tive examination after leaving school and to those 
who do so after completing a university course ? 
—Yes, to both questions. 

42636. (51) Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix YI to these questions, show¬ 
ing the courses of studies prescribed for proba¬ 
tioners in 1891 and 1912, and state what alter¬ 
ations (if any) you desire to recommend in the 
present course (a) under the existing system of 
the open competitive examination, and (6) under 
any modification of that system recommended by 
you?—(a) I would make Hindustani optional for 
all candidates, and not merely for those assigned 
to Burma. It would of course be compulsory 
for the Hindustani-speaking 'provinces, (b) I 
have recommended no modifications. 

42637. (52) In particular, please state 
your opinion as to the desirability during the 
period of probation of (i) compulsory attendance 
at Law Courts in England and reporting of cases; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to the 
general principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the teach¬ 
ing of the grammar and text-books of Indian 
languages with or without any attempt at collo- 

2 uial instruction; (iv) the teaching of (a) Indian 
leography, ( b ) Political Economy, (c) Accounts ? 
—(i) Tne English working of Courts of Law is 
so different from that in India that I do not 
attach much importance to this. The attendance 
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however may be useful, (ii) I would strongly 
recommend this, (iii) Grammap text-books, and 
colloquial instruction should proceed pxri passu. 
(iv) (a) Indian Geography would be useful, (b) 
Political Economy, as a theoretical subject, need 
not be compulsory, as economic conditions in 
India elude the principles of the text-books, 
(c) Accounts would be useful, but particularly 
so, if the India Office can give facilities to the 
candidates to see something of the Indian system 
of accounting. 

I would add a study of census and other 
reports to be listed from time to time by the 
Secretary of State. 

42638. (53) Do you consider that the 
probationers’ course of instruction can best be 
spent in England or in India?—In India, most 
decidedly. 

42639. (54) What is your opinion of a 
proposal to start at some suitable place in India 
a college for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
Sei vices recruited in England ? —There would not 
be much scope for such a college. The training 
is best carried out as close to the actual work as 
possible. The vernacular, too, is best learned in 
the province in which it is currently spoken. 

42640. (55) What is your opinion of a 
proposal that each provincial Government should 
arrange for the training of probationers by suit¬ 
able courses of instruction for the whole or 
portions of the first two years of service at some 
suitable centre? —I cannot support the proposal. 
Such training usually degenerates into a theoret¬ 
ical course of which a great part has to be 
unlearnt in practical contact with work after¬ 
wards. A month or two at head-quarters may be 
useful if spent in getting a very cursory insight 
into how the centralized machinery of administra¬ 
tion works at the centre. 

42641. (56) In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organization 
of Oriental Studies in London (1909), the view 
is taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers 
can be given better in England than in India, 
because of the difficulties which junior Civilians 
would experience in learning these subjects in 
India, the lack of good teachers in Indian district 
head-quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian 
teachers appreciating the European student’s 
point of view, and the difficulty of arduous study 
in a tropical climate. Do you consider that these 
objections could be met by a suitable scheme of 
instruction in India ?—Yes. 

42642. (59) Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary during the period of 
probation between the course of study for pro¬ 
bationers who are“ Natives of India’’and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects 
■of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend ?—No. 

42643. (60) Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service after 
they have taken up their appointments in India ? 
If not, what change should, in your opinion, be 
introduced ?—Yes, on the whole. But it would 
be an advantage if junior Civilians act for a 
time during their probation as personal assist¬ 


ants to senior Collectors so as to see the details 
of all branches of a Collector’s work. 

42644 (61) Is the existing system of 
departmental examinations suitable, and if not, 
what change do you recommend ?—I think the 
existing arrangements suitable. 

42645. (62) Do you consider that there 
has been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and if not, how could this best be 
remedied ?—No deterioration compared with the 
last generation, possibly improvement. Com¬ 
parisons with the early days when Europeans 
outdid the social customs of the country are 
neither fair nor to the point. In this province 
European officers possess as much knowledge of 
the vernaculars as is necessary for their work. 

42646. (63) Do you recommend any 
changes in the rules for the encouragement of 
the study of Oriental languages, and if so, what 
changes ?—I do not think that the book profi¬ 
ciency, which is tested by those examinations, is of 
any advantage in one’s work. I cannot see that 
any changes in the rules would improve matters. 

42647. (64) Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the Judicial 
branch. In particular, do you favour a system 
of granting study leave to Europe, and if so, 
what course of study (course for a call to the Bar, 
reading in barristers’ chambers or other), and 
wbat conditions do you propose ?—I think that 
both executive and judicial officers possess as 
much knowledge of the law as is necessary for 
their work. Indian law is in most departments 
codified, and any educated man can with a little 
industry ascertain what the substantive law is. 
It is on points of procedure that trained lawyers 
usually criticise the members of the Service. In 
my view, these points of procedure are compar¬ 
atively unimportant, although of course I advo¬ 
cate their careful study and observance. The 
study of law in Europe would be of no use 
whatever, nor would attendance in a barrister’s 
chambers. The conditions in Europe and in 
India are so different. There are no solicitors 
in these provinces (and in mufassal India gener¬ 
ally). A common-sense administration of com¬ 
mon-sense law is of far more importance for the 
real ends of justice than a punctilious regard 
for forms and procedure. 

42648. (65) Do you recommend any 
special course of study in law in India for 
officers selected for the Judicial branch ?—I 
think they might undergo a special departmental 
examination in law. I think also that the re¬ 
porting of cases by junior Civilians required in 
these provinces since 1910 might be dispensed 
with in the case of Civilians going to executive 
posts. As the bifurcation between the Executive 
and Judicial branches takes place long after the 
stage at which this reporting takes place now, 
it would be best to defer the reporting and the 
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special legal training to that stage. A higher 
standard could then be rightly exacted as the 
men concerned would have to specialise in law. 
A courseof training with the Legal Remembrancer, 
as proposed by Sir John Hewett, would also be 
of material value. 

42649. (66) Do you recommend any 
special training in subordinate judicial posts 
for officers selected for the Judicial branch ? If 
so, please give details ?—I do not. 

42650. (67) Do you recommend any 
system for encouraging the higher study of law 
analogous to the rules for the encouragement of 
the study of Oriental languages ?—It would be 
distinctly useful. But it should be voluntary and 
be open to both brauches of the Civil Service. 

42651. (68) Is any differentiation desir¬ 
able in the system of training after appointment 
in India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are “ Natives of India ” and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If so, 
please state your proposals ?—No. 

42652. (70) Is any differentiation neces¬ 
sary in regard to the probation and training of 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
“ Natives of India ” as between persons of 
unmixed Indian descent, of mixed European and 
Indian descent, and of unmixed European descent ? 
If so, please state your proposals ?—No. 

42653. (72) The present theory under¬ 

lying the conditions ot service in the Indian 
Civil Service is that: —(a) the members of the 
Service should have sufficient training in subor¬ 
dinate or inferior appointments before they are 
called upon to discharge the duties of higher 
ones; and (6) that they should, throughout the 
whole period of their service, have sufficient 
salaries and sufficiently responsible duties. 
To secure these objects the number of posts, 
called technically “ superior ” posts, carrying a 
salary of over Its. 1,000 per mensem is ascertain¬ 
ed, and it is endeavoured to recruit only suffici¬ 
ent officers to make it probable that each officer 
will find himself officiating with practical per¬ 
manency in at least the lowest of those appoint¬ 
ments after the completion of eight years’ service. 
Do you accept this system ? If so, do you 
consider that the period of eight years is suit¬ 
able, or do you recommend any change ? What 
alteration (if any) would be necessary if the age 
of recruitment were lowered ?—I accept the 
principle. I think the eight years’ period would 
be suitable if men began their actual service at 
21 or 22 years of age. If, as they do now, they 
begin older, the period should be reduced to that 
extent. 

42654. (73) It is also part of the existing 
system that officers of over two but under eight 
years’ completed service should fill with practical 
permanency in the ordinary course of promotion 
charges of minor responsibility, called technically 
“inferior posts,” and should be drawing pay at 
rates above that of the lowest grade, but not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Do you 
accept this as a suitable arrangement ? If not, 
what alteration would you suggest, and for what 
reasons ? — Subject to what I said under question 
(72), I accept this principle, except that the li nit 
of Rs. 1,000 should now be raised to Rs. 1,400 or 
Rs. 1,500 along with the salaries of the Service 


generally. The scale of Civil Service salaries 
was fixed long before the rise in prices and in 
the Indian standards of expenditure, and now 
requires revision. 

42655. (74) Please show in a tabular 
statement for the last five years, quarter by 
quarter, with footnotes, giving the names, the 
total nett number of officers who have failed to 
obtain promotion in accordance with the principles 
set out in the preceding questions, and say 
whether any inconvenience, and if so, what has 
been caused thereby to the Administration ?—Can 
only be answered in detail at head-quarters. 

It is certain that the rate of promotion in these 
provinces is very far behind what it should be 
in accordance with the principles referred to. 

42656. (79) Does the arrangement by 
which officers, recruited against temporary 
superior posts, are shown in the lowest grade, 
work satisfactorily? If not, what change of 
practice appears to you to be necessary ?—Yes. 

42657. (87) Are .you satisfied that, under 
the existing system of promotion, the interests 
of individual officers and of the Administration 
are duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions 
to make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement ot inefficient officers ?— 
The promotion in these provinces is cruelly 
slow, especially in the junior ranks. At least 
one man of 1895 (dver 17 years’ service) is still 
only substantive Joint Magistrate. Probably 10 
years’ men will not get even officiating appoint¬ 
ments to superior posts during the coming hot 
weather. In practice an officer does not begin 
to officiate continuously in a superior post till his 
12th, 13th, 14th, and even 15th year. This is 
bad both for individual officers and for the 
administration, as the men get discouraged. 

I think that inefficient officers (i.e. those passed 
over for the higher posts) should be compelled to . 
retire when they have earned their full pension, 
and should have the option to retire at an earlier 
stage on a proportionate pension (i.e. a pension 
bearing the same proportion to £1,000 as their 
total service bears to 25 years). 

42658. (88) To what extent are the func¬ 
tions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of the Indian Civil Service differenti¬ 
ated ? Is any change desirable and, if so, in 
what directions ?—The Judges do no executive 
work, but do a good deal of administrative work 
connected with their offices. They are also ex- 
officio Registrars of documents. The executive 
heads of districts perform almost wholly execu¬ 
tive functions : they have magisterial powers, but 
they are seldom exercised except for purposes 
of revision or of appeal from Magistrates of less 
than 1st class powers. They have also powers 
of revenue courts, but they seldom take oi iginal 
revenue court work. 

I do not advocate any change. 

Joint Magistrates and Assistant Magistrates 
have some executive duties, but their time is 
chiefly taken up with criminal and revenue cases. 
It would be an advantage if they had less case 
work, and more time to take up whole depart¬ 
ments of responsible executive work. 

42659. (92) Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable ? If not, what alterations do you. 
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recommend ?—See under questions (93) and (94). 

42660. (93) If any dissatisfaction is felt, 
does it relate to the pay or grading of the higher 
or lower posts or to both ?—The dissatisfaction is 
with the rates of pay, but of course the question 
of grading is intimately connected with the ques¬ 
tion of pay. 

The tables in Appendix VIII to these ques¬ 
tions show how unequal both the pay and the 
grading (Table DD) are in the different prov¬ 
inces. This adds to the inequalities caused by 
the uneven flow of promotion in different 
provinces. As regards grading, Madras seems 
to be most favourable to the Service. There is 
no reason why all provinces should not in this 
respect be equalised for an Imperial Service like 
the Indian Civil Service. 

42661. (94) Do you consider it desirable 
that there should be uniformity of payment for 
similar kinds of work in all the provinces, and 
does any dissatisfaction on this score exist in your 
province, and if so, what?—Yes. See under 
question (93). 

42662. (95) Do you consider that the 
exchange compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply to 
officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—It should be abolished for all 
future recruits. 

The racial lines on which it is granted are 
inequitable, and have caused much dissatisfaction 
to Indian members of the Service. For example, 
an Englishman, unmarried, who has no remit¬ 
tances to make to England, gets exchange 
compensation allowance, while an Indian domi¬ 
ciled in England, whose family are in England, 
and the greater part of whose salary has to be 
remitted to England, gets no exchange com¬ 
pensation allowance. This injustice should be 
remedied retrospectively, so as to put Indian and 
English members of the Service exactly on the 
same footing. 

42663. (96) If abolition is recommended 

with compensation in the form of increased 
salaries what is your opinion regarding the grant 
of a similar increase of salary to those members 
of the Service who now draw no exchange com¬ 
pensation allowance ?—I advocate increased sala¬ 
ries on other grounds—see under question (73). 
In any case whatever increase is granted should be 
granted to all members of the Service equally— 
see also under question (95). 

42664. (98) How is the system of officiat¬ 

ing grade promotions, where there is no change 
of duties, actually worked? Is the system con¬ 
venient in the interests both of the Government 
and of the officers of the Service ? Have you any 
recommendations to make for its alteration ? — I 
would maintain the system. 

42665. (99) What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the substitution for the existing graded 
system of promotion of a time-scale of salary ? 
If you are in favour of a time-scale, shouldjt be 
restricted to the lower grades of the Service or 
not?—I do not favour a time-scale. Under a 
time-scale system there would be a tendency to 
leave men in the same place or kind of work for 
an unnecessarily long time, and we like a little 


variety and added responsibility in our work 
sometimes. Also, it would complicate appoint¬ 
ments to selective posts. 

42666. (100) As an alternative do you 
recommend a system by which each main class of 
appointment would have a separate time-scale ?— 
This would be less objectionable than a time-scale 
pure and simple, but I do not recommend 
it. 

42667. (104) Turning now to the case of 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rate do 
you suggest for the various grades of the 
Service?—I approve of the present arrangement. 

42668. (106) Is there any reason to sup¬ 
pose that officers of the Indian Civil Service take 
more or less leave of any particular kind than 
they did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago? If/so, to 
what is this due ?—Since the introduction of com¬ 
bined leave in 1901, fewer members I think 
take privilege leave pure and simple, and such 
privilege leave as is taken by itself is of shorter 
duration. This is my impression: I have no 
figures before me. 

42669. (107) Is all the leave on full pay 
due to them ordinarily taken by| officers of the 
Indian Civil Service, and if not, what are the 
reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned in 
your opinion suitable ? If not, what alternative 
arrangement do you suggest ?—I have no figures 
for the first question. 

A revision of the leave rules is under official 
discussion, the proposal having originated from 
the Government of India. 

When privilege leave is combined with other 
leave, the Civil Service Regulations [Art. 233 
(ii) and (iv)] lay down a minimum of 6 months. 
This restriction should I think be abolished. In 
that case a great many men will take 4 or 5 
months’ combined leave : this will suit both their 
personal convenience and (I think) the conveni¬ 
ence of the Administration. 

I would also allow the accumulation of privi¬ 
lege leave without restriction': the present 
restriction to 3 months will be found in Art. 251 
of the Civil Service Regulations. 

42670. (110) Do you recommend any 
change in the concession granted in 1893, under 
which leave allowances expressed in rupees, other 
than privilege leave allowances, issued at the 
Home Treasury, or in a Colony with a gold 
standard of currency, are issued in sterling at the 
privilege rate of exchange of Is. Qd. the rupee ? 
If so, what change ?—If the scale of salaries is 
raised the furlough allowances wiii be raised 
automatically, and the present concession will 
not be necessary. 

42671. (118) Is the present system of 
equal annuities to all members of the Indian 
Civil Service generally accepted as satisfactory 
by the Government and by the members of the 
Indian Civil Service ?—I should say yes. 

I accept the principles laid down by the Secre¬ 
tary of State on this subject in 1871. 

The only exception is the annuity of £1,200 
granted to Civilian Judges of the four High 
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Courts after 11| years’ service as such Judges. 
This exception was introduced in 1899 to equalise 
the position of Civilian Judges with that of non- 
Civiiian Judges. 

If the scale of salaries in the Service generally 
is increased, the annuities will rise automatically. 
If the rise is to £1,200 or more I shall welcome 
the disappearance of the exception. If Civilian 
High Court Judges in that case get over £1,200, 
it would not be inequitable, as they have a long 
period of previous service to their credit, com¬ 
pared to none in the case of non-Service Judges. 

42672. (122) Do you consider that a 
similar system should be applied to the cases of 
high executive officers, and if so, to which ? 
Please state the amount of pension and the condi¬ 
tions which you recommend as suitable?—No. 
See under question (118). 

42673. (124) Do you recommend the in¬ 
troduction of a system of reduced pensions for 
such officers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom it would be difficult to retire without some 
provision for their subsistence ? If so, what do 
you suggest?—See under question (87) —last 
paragraph of iny answer. 

42674. (127) Do you approve of the pre¬ 
sent system regulating the pensions of Statutory 
Civilians? If not, what do you suggest?—The 
question is hardly of any importance in these 
provinces. In April there will only be three Statu¬ 
tory Civilians left, and they will all have retired 
in two or three years. 

42675. (130) In particular, do you approve 
of the exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives of 
India,” who are members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, under what conditions would 
you admit them, having regard to the main differ¬ 
ences between their social conditions and those 
of the European members on which the present 
system is based ?—It is inequitable and invidious 
to exclude the Indian members. The difference 
in the “ social conditions ” referred to does not 
apply to a single one of the Indian members who 
were recruited in England, as far as I know. To 
safeguard the liabilities of the Fund against a 
legally possible marriage other than monogamous, 
a stipulation in that behalf may be added to the 
Indian members’ covenant, as a condition to their 
admission to the Family Pension Fund. 

42676. (131) Do you recommend that such 
admission should be optional or compulsory ?— 
Compulsory, on their entering into the stipulation 
mentioned under the last question. 

Or perhaps it might be made simply compul¬ 
sory as in the case of European members, and the 
regulations of the Fund should provide the safe¬ 
guards I suggested. But I have no objection to 
optional admission if it is not ruled out on actu¬ 
arial grounds. 

, 42077. (136) Are you satisfied with the 
existing organization of the Indian Civil Service ? 
If not, please state what alternative organiza¬ 
tion you consider desirable, and explain fully 
your views, making any suggestions that appear 
to you suitable ?—A review of the present position 
of the Indian Civil Service compared with the 
objects held in view in its institution causes much 
ground for dissatisfaction. Many flank move¬ 
ments have affected its position and dignity; 
among which may be mentioned the following:— 


(i) The growth of many scientific and techni¬ 
cal departments, the control of which is no longer 
in the hands of the Civil Service. 

(ii) The gradual loss of control of such depart¬ 
ments as police and education, without any relief 
from responsibility in respect of them. 

(iii) The nominal development of municipal 
government, coupled with the rise of non official 
chairmen who represent purely sectional interests. 

(iv) ' The rise of elected councils, in direct touch 
with the central Government. In the old days 
the District Officer represented and spoke for all 
classes, as he still does. Now the elected coun¬ 
cillors, representing sectional interests, have 
easier access to the central Government. Sectional 
interests therefore are able in many cases to over¬ 
ride general interests, which is neither good for 
the people nor for the administration. 

(v) The centralization of Government also 
weakens the hold of the District Officer on his 
district. 

(vi) The large number of posts below that of 
the District Officer (in the executive line) held 
by members of the Indian Civil Service, ana the 
tendency to create posts below that of Sessions 
Judge (in the judicial line) to be held by members 
of the Service, while at the same time the Provin¬ 
cial Service get increasing access to Collectorships 
and Judgeships, and gentlemen from outside the 
Service or from England are selected direct for 
posts of much higher dignity and emoluments. 

(vii) The increasing administrative interven¬ 
tion (as opposed to control) of the Secretary of 
State. 

(viii) The deterioration in the real value of 
emoluments enjoyed in the Service compared with 
those enjoyed by successful men at the Bar or in 
business. 

2. Some of these tendencies are inevitable 
( e.g . the rise and development of technical depart¬ 
ments), and others I would cordially welcome ( e.g. 
the growth of measures for self-government) 
if the appearances corresponded with the facts. 
But others again are remediable, and require very 
close examination. 

3. The greater part of the average Civilian’s 
offic ial life is spent either as District Officer or as 
District and Sessions Judge. What may go before 
is by way of preparation and what may follow 
is by way of a prize. These positions may there¬ 
fore be considered typical, and should be strength¬ 
ened as much as possible. Anything that 
weakens them reacts on the position and efficiency 
of Government. And the more the Government 
enlarges its functions (e.g. in the matter of edu¬ 
cation, sanitation, agriculture, and industries), the 
more is it necessary that the district as the unit 
of administration should be closely knit together 
and its head have the complete confidence of 
Government. Otherwise there is dissatisfaction 
in the Service, friction in the working of the 
administrative machinery, and discontent among 
the people. 

4. It is a tenable argument to say that with 
the development of communications, the district 
should no longer be the unit of administration, 
but a larger unit is practicable, e.g. a Commis¬ 
sioner’s Division. If that view prevails the 
Indian Civil Service should only be recruited for 
Divisions (both as regards executive and judicial 
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service), and all district posts thrown open to the 
Provincial Service, Civilians only occupying those 
posts by way of preparation, as they do in the 
case of subdivisions of districts now. The Pro¬ 
vincial Service qualifications would have to be 
raised considerably, but the reorganization on 
the whole may be economical to Government, as 
fewer members of the corps d’flite (the Indian 
Civil Service) would be required. But it seems 
to me to be against sound principles to confuse a 
Service with inferior qualifications with a Service 
with higher qualifications. 

5. It will be understood that in my view the 
question ot the larger employment of the Indians 
in all the Services in their own country is quite 
independent of the question of increasing or main¬ 
taining listed posts. I am naturally in favour of 
as large an employment of Indians as is consist¬ 
ent with efth-iency. I approve of no artificial 
limits unless they were necessitated by political, 
considerations, which I do not consider myself 
free to discuss. But I do say that a jealous re¬ 
gard tor the rights, privileges, and dignities of 
the premier Service will enure as much to the 
benefit ot Indians as to that of their British 
tellow-subjects, and if their justification is good 
government, it will advance the interests of the 
people as well as of officials. The Indian Civil 
Service should be strengthened and individual 
members—Indian as well as British—-given every 
cause tor contentment and for pride in their work, 
their positions, and their career. At present per¬ 
haps the Indian members occupy a somewhat 
anomalous position ; in the matter of the Family 
Pension fund and the exchange compensation allow¬ 
ance their status is not the same as that of their 
European colleagues ; they cannot be appointed 
justices of the peace for the mufassal under section 


22 of the Code of Criminal Procedure ; the volun¬ 
teer corps do not enrol them ; and there is some 
dissatisfaction among them in the matter of the 
stations to which they are posted. I am speaking 
of course purely impersonally. Their position as 
uitlanders must gradually wear away as the Ser¬ 
vice is more leavened with them and they succeed 
in winning more and more the confidence of the 
Government and of their brother officers. 

6. In speaking of the further leavening of 
the Service with Indians, I am not advocating 
merely sectional interests but a broad statesman¬ 
like policy which should strengthen the Service 
as well as bring the people and the Government 
more into touch with eaqh other. There is one 
important class of the Indian people —the pro¬ 
fessional and educated classes generally—with 
which the Service as a whole is not in as close a 
touch as it should be. It therefore misses their 
point of view, which through the press, the plat¬ 
form, and the Councils, exerts an increasingly 
important influence on the country. To be isola¬ 
ted from that influence or to ignore it because of 
its occasionally untenable claims is a mistake in 
policy and does detract very considerably from 
the true ideal of efficiency. It also retards the 
growth of that inter-racial co-operation which 
js absolutely essential for India and the Empire. 

7. These are large and serious issues which 
I have endeavoured to place before the Commis¬ 
sion in as impersonal a spirit as possible. It is easy 
to invest such questions with passion and prejudice, 
nor will multitude of counsel from O l voWoi go 
very far towards their solution. But the ship of 
state can count on the assistance of seasoned 
mariners,-surf-tossed men who have buffeted the 
waves and breasted the currents, and know which 
would be the straightest course to steer. 


Mr. A. Yusuf Au called and examined. 


42678. (Chairman.) You are Magistrate 
and Collector at Fatehpur ?—Yes. 

42679. You are a member of the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Yes. 

42680. \\ here were you educated, in England 

or in India ?—In the early stages I was educated 
in Bombay. I passed the B.A. examination at the 
Bombay University. I then went to England 
and joined the University at Cambridge. I also 
joined the Inns of Court, and practically simul¬ 
taneously I took ray University degree, ray Indian 
Civil Service competition, and my call to the Bar. 

42681. How many years have you been in 
this Service now ?—Seventeen years and a few 
months. 

42682. To what province do you belong ?— 
Bombay, originally. 

42683. \ ou have done all your service in these 

provinces f—In the United Provinces, except 
short periods with the Government of India in 
the Secretariat. 

42684 Do you consider the competitive system 
the best which has been so far devised ? I gather 
you would like to see a more strict system 
imposed and a higher standard in riding?—I 
think so. 

42685. You think that the medical examina¬ 
tion might be made rather more strict?—Yes, I 
think so. That is to say, if it is found by ex¬ 
perience that the present medical examination 


admits men who are not fit for the Indian climate. 
I do not know whether it does. 

42686. Is that proposal bused upon any expe¬ 
rience of your own ?—I have not noticed anyone 
about whom I could say that if the medical ex¬ 
amination had been stricter he would have been 
excluded from the Service. I merely make this 
suggestion to meet the argument that men do 
come out to India who are not physically fit for 
India. If that is so I would make the medical 
examination stricter instead of having selection 
which might lay the door open to other considera¬ 
tions. 

42687. You would say that even if the ex¬ 
amination were made stricter you do not know 
anybody who would be cast on physical grounds ? 

42688. You would have equal opportunities 
for all; but you would not press for the immediate 
introduction of any system of simultaneous ex¬ 
aminations?—Because I do not think it is possible 
to hold them under the conditions and safeguards 
which would absolutely ensure those examinations 
being carried out in the way they are carried out 
in London. I believe in the principle, but I do 
not think it is possible yet to introduce it with 
any chance of success: and if it were introduced 
prematurely it might prejudice the question foe 
the future. 

42689. Is there any particular way which 
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occurs to you by which greater facilities might be 
given for Indians to enter the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Yes ; I should say a very free grant 
of scholarships to men who have shown parti¬ 
cularly brilliant results in their university career 
in India would greatly tend to increase the 
opportunities for the poorer class of Indians. 

42690. How many such scholarships do you 
suggest might be granted in a year ? —That is 
entirely a financial question. If the finances 
permitted I would permit two sets of scholarships 
for each major province and two scholarships for 
all minor provinces combined; Bombay, Madras, 
Bengal, Bihar, United Provinces, Punjab, Central 
Provinces and Burma,,total 8. That would mean 
16 for these and 2 for the minor provinces com¬ 
bined; 18 in all. It would be subject, of course, to 
financial considerations. It might have to be cut 
down to 8 or 10. 

42691 Then you would lower the age-limit 
and get men out to India at 21 or 22 at the 
latest ?—Yes. 

42692. You think that men of the lower age- 
limit come out with their minds more open ?—Yes. 

42693. And that they are ready to fall in with 
the traditions of the country ?—Yes ; and also 
the traditions of the Service. 

42694. You are not in favour of any proba¬ 
tionary period ?—Not in England. I think the 
best probationary period is the early period in 
actual touch with the work. 

42695. You would keep the probationary 
period in England for one year ?—-If it were neces¬ 
sary ; but I do not think it is necessary at all. I 
would shorten it to one year if the probationary 
period is kept. 

42696. Do you think any useful purpose is 
served by a probationary period of one year, 
except that of rest after the labours of the ex¬ 
amination ?—Possibly a man who knows that he 
has to enter an Indian career might read up 
literature on the subject of India or seek the 
acquaintance of people connected with India; and 
in that way it might be useful. But I do not 
t hink that usefulness is sufficient to warrant the 
probationary period of one year in England. 

42697. You lay stress upon the early train¬ 
ing in India ?—As it is done at present. 

42698. If it was found impossible to have a 
competitive examination between the ages of 19 
and 21 owing to its interfering with the Univer¬ 
sity course, would you favour reducing it still 
further down to the school-leaving age, 17 to 
19?—Yes, certainly. I mentioned that as the 
latest age. In fact I should prefer the earlier 
age, leaving out the University altogether. I do 
not think the University education, however good 
it is from an individual point of view, is necessary 
or useful from the Service point of view. 

42699. If the age was 17 to 19 you would not 
have a probationary period in England ? — I think 
not. 

42700. You do not favour very much the 
University course ?—From the point of view of 
efficiency of administration I do not think it is 
necessary. Moreover, my own experience is that 
men who come from Universities have possibly 
already made up their minds upon some of the 
questions upon which it is desirable that English¬ 
men shnuld come out with their minds open. 


42701. You contest the idea that the know¬ 
ledge of Indian languages possessed by Europeans 
,has deteriorated ?—Yes, certainly in these prov¬ 
inces. 

42702. Are you in a position to judge upon 
this point ?—Only so far as the last two decades 
are concerned. 

42703. From your own experience and obser¬ 
vation do you say that Europeans can talk the 
languages as well as they formerly could?—I 
think so, subject to the reservations I have men¬ 
tioned. 

42704. You complain of the block in promo¬ 
tion in these provinces especially in the junior 
ranks. Have you worked out at all to what 
this block is due?—Yes. As far as lean find 
out, originally the block began on account of 
the losses in the Mutiny. A large number of 
men in the Civil Service were killed in the 
Mutiny, and in the generation following the 
generation of the Mutiny-Civilian there was 
excessive recruitment. When the result of that 
excessive recruitment worked off there was an¬ 
other boom about the time I joined. In fact, I 
selected the United Provinces for my province 
because it looked to me as if the chances of pro¬ 
motion were particularly bright; but I did not 
calculate that after a time there would be a 
severer block than ever ; and that block has now 
occurred. 

42705. The posts of Settlement Officer which 
you have in this province and which carry grade 
pay plus an allowance, are not always occupied 
by senior officers, are they ?—They are practi¬ 
cally never occupied by officers above 20 years’ 
service. Usually they are occupied by officers 
of ten to twelve years’ standing. 

42706. They are usually occupied by officers 
who if there was no block ought to be occupying 
superior posts ?—Yes. 

42707. But owing to the block many of these 
officers are not occupying superior posts ?—That 
is so. For instance, the Settlement Officer in the 
Fatehpur district, where I come from, in a normal 
period would occupy a superior post continuously, 
but as things go if he were not in this Settlement 
he would probably revert in the cold weather 
from the charge of a district. 

42708. Are you satisfied now with the ar¬ 
rangement by which two Deputy Commissioner- 
ships are paid at only Rs. 1,000 a month?—Yes; 
they get special stations. It is usually either a 
man whose health has broken down and who 
wants to go to the bills, or a man with a family 
who wants to get away, and he is quite content 
to take them. 

42709. They are regarded rather as relief 
posts ?—As prize posts I might almost say. 
People apply for them under certain circum¬ 
stances. 

42710. But they do not carry with them the 
usual salary, do they ?—No. But there are other 
amenities. 

42711. Can you explain to us shortly your 
objection to a time-scale ? If a time-scale were 
introduced in compartments such as you have seen 
has been advocated by other witnesses, would that 
remove your objection ?—I think that would consi¬ 
derably remove the objections I have stated in 
answer to question (100). But even so, there is 
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always an advantage in moving up as regards 
one’s work as well as one’s salary; and under a 
time-scale the tendency would be to keep a man at 
the same work because his salary would automa¬ 
tically adjust itself. 

42712. Is not that the case already ? Do not 
officers move say from the 3rd to the 2nd and the 
2nd to the 1st grade without selection or change of 
work, but in an irregular fashion, whereas under 
a time-scale, the same would be the case, only 
the increments would be regular ?—That is so; 
but there is this difference. A man who is in 
charge of a district might get periods of Secreta¬ 
riat work. The time-scalei would work automati¬ 
cally according to the number of years. If you 
have a time-scale by compartments I do not know 
how you are going to adjust that. Supposing a 
man has one year’s Secretariat work between 
a district and another district, I do not know 
under what' compartment his work will have to 
o. It would be rather a difficult matter. I 
o not think from the point of view of the 
Finance Secretariat the time-scale would be 
favoured. But of course that is only a matter 
of procedure. 

42713. You think it would entail certain 
complications?—It would entail a great many 
complications. 

42714. But can you suggest any means by 
which your block can be removed without the 
time-scale ?—I should like to suggest two 
methods. First, as the Indian Civil Service is an 
Imperial service there should be a fairly free 
interchange of officers between one province 
and another and, also, if possible, between the 
Indian Service and the Service in the India 
Office in London. Secondly, I would suggest 
proportionate pensions at the option of men 
who have completed 15 or 20 years’ service. 
Obviously if there is a great block and the 15 
years’ service men see no chance of getting into 
the 1st grade Collectorships or Commissionerships, 
they would retire at 15 years’ service with a pro¬ 
portionate pension. That would considerably 
ease the block. 

42715. I do not see how the interchange of 
officers between provinces would relieve the 
block ?—Suppose promotions were fairly quick 
in Bombay. A man of 8 years’ service is a 
permanent Collector in Bombay. You draft a 
man of 10 years’ service from another province, 
where he is not a permanent Collector In Bom¬ 
bay he displaces a man of 8 years’ service, and 
becomes a Collector. In that way you will have 
9 or 10 years’ men becoming permanent Collec¬ 
tors. These men going away their vacancies in 
their own provinces would be filled up by men 
junior to tnem. 

42716. Would this not giverise to difficulties 
of language and conditions in different provin¬ 
ces?—I certainly recognise that, that if you draft 
men who occupy, or ought to occupy, superior 
posts, those difficulties would be minimised. Prac¬ 
tically in all provinces the important work in 
the higher posts is now done in English. I have 
sufficient faith in the men of my Service to believe 
that they would probably adapt themselves to 
the new conditions easily. 

42717. Yours is a more drastic scheme which 
you suggest as against the time-scale, is it not ?— 


It has been tried before. When the last block 
was on in these provinces some men were drafted 
to Burma and to other departments. 

42718. Did these interchanges prove success¬ 
ful ?—Apparently. It was before my time. I 
am only speaking from hearsay. 

42719. You say that the members of the Civil 
Service are gradually losing control of such de¬ 
partments as the Police without any relief of res¬ 
ponsibility. Is it your experience that District 
Magistrates now do little in the way of police work 
compared with what they did in former years ?—• 
The direct control is with the Superintendent; bub 
the responsibility is still with the District Magis¬ 
trate. Practically all important orders have to 
issue with the concurrence of the District Magis¬ 
trate and therefore the responsibility being with 
the District Magistrate the conscientious ma n has 
to do practically as much as he had to do before, 
although it does not show on paper. 

42720. If he has an experienced Superintend¬ 
ent of Police he can entrust a great deal of the 
detailed work to him, can he not ?—Yes, it would 
depend upon the man. But there are many 
things in which the rules expressly require the 
District Magistrate’s concurrence. 

42721. Can you tell us whether there is a 
tendency in this province for the magisterial work 
formerly done by second or third class magistrates 
to be done by honorary magistrates?—The Gov¬ 
ernment has tried to extend the field of selection 
for honorary magistrates, and quite recently 
they appointed in the time of Sir John Hewett a 
large number of fresh honorary magistrates. 
We can say that the number of honorary 
magistrates is greater ; but I am not prepared to 
say that there has been any real relief to the 
criminal work of the district by the appoin tmen t 
of these fresh honorary magistrates. The kind 
of cases that go to honorary magistrates are 
cases that would not probably have gone to the 
courts at all. They are very petty cases. 

42722. Have you no cases in this province 
where honorary magistrates have first class 
powers ?—There are some honorary magistrates 
with first class powers. 

42723. Would they not help in the work?— 
Yes, to a certain extent. I have no experience of 
any honorary magistrate of the first class my¬ 
self. Mostly, I tuink, it is benches of honorary 
magistrates that have first class powers. 

42724. Would not a bench of magistrates 
with first class powers relieve the stipendiary 
magistrates?—To a certain extent, but I do not 
think litigants are eager to go to a bench of 
honorary magistrates. I have frequently had cases 
in which parties desired that their case should not 
be sent to honorary magistrates, partly because no 
doubt the work is not so expeditious in an 
honorary magistrate’s court as it is in a stipen¬ 
diary magistrate’s court. 

42725. There is a point I should like to bring 
out in your answer to question (136) where you 
review the transition stage of the present sys¬ 
tem of administration and the changes it has 
undergone. I gather from paragraph 4 of your 
answer that you throw out a suggestion that the 
district should no longer be the unit of adminis¬ 
tration but that a larger unit is practicable, viz., 
a Commissioner’s division?—I aid not actually 
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make that suggestion. I say that the sugges- vice ?—It might be useful from an individual 
tion would be a tenable one if it was desired to point of view. If the men were going in for the 
diminish the number of posts to be held by the Judicial Service it would be very necessary 
corp8 d’Slitc. I indicate the way, if you want indeed. 

to' be content with fewer Civilians; it is possible 42740. With regard to leave rules, I see you 
to do so by making a larger unit, and making recommend, when privilege leave is combined 
your members of the corps d’6lite responsible for with other leave, that the present regulation 
it. It would be possible because of the growth of which says that a man must take a minimum of 
communications and the facilities of travelling, six months should be altered. That is only one 
but I do not suggest that at all. I would rather alteration. Are there any other alterations which 
that the present districts remained. you can suggest in the existing leave rules?— 

42726. You only suggest this on the assump- I think I have suggested that it should be 
tion that the cadre of the Indian Civil Service is possible to accumulate as much-privilege leave as 
going to be reduced ?—Yes. a man likes. 

42727. (Lord Ronaldskay.) You said that you 42741. But would you be in favour of a man 
would be in favour of granting scholarships to having a leave ledger, and being entitled to take 
Indians in order to enable them to compete more as much leave as he wants at any time of his 
successfully at the examination, in England ; and service that he required it, provided, of course, 
you also told the Chairman that you were rather always, that it was convenient to the local 
in favour of reducing the age-limit of the exam- Administration?—I should entirely favour it: I 
ination to 17—19?—Either 17—19 or 19—21; should welcome it. 

anything between 17 and 21. 42742. You think that would be the best 

42728. If the age-limit were reduced, at what system?—Yes. I should like to say one word 
age would you grant scholarships to Indians ?—I about this. I believe the question was discussed 
should grant these scholarships about three years in the Finance Secretariat, where the leave ledger 
before the minimum age-limit. Supposing the would have to be kept, and I think it was found 
mini mum age-limit for the competition were 21, that the difficulty in the Accounts office would 
I should grant the scholarships aH 18. Sup- be very great, and that it would entail a large 
posing it was 19 I should grant them at 16. amount of work in the Accounts office. It was 

42729. Supposing the age-limit were reduced found that practically we could get all the 

to 17—19, as has been proposed, you would grant advantages of the leave ledger by merely making 
the scholarships at 14 ?—Yes. the two reforms which I have advocated, namely, 

42730. That is to say, you would send them allowing privilege leave to accumulate without 

to England as school-boys ?—Yes. any limit, and abolishing the limit for combined 

42731. And these scholarships would be for leave, 
a course at an English Public school ?—Yes. 42743. That would not get over the restric- 

42732. Do you think that Indian parents, tion which now exists, which prevents a man 
generally speaking, would raise any objections taking furlough until he has had eight years’ 
to stending their sons to England at so young an service ?—You would abolish that restriction, 
age?—Not when they are under the super- 42744. That is another alteration ?—I have 

vision of the Secretary of State, as these scholar- not mentioned that. It would not be absolutely 
ship-holders would be. necessary to keep a leave ledger if the account 

42733. Have you ever thought what sort of officers objected to it. We could carry out all the 
arrangement might be made for them during the officers’ purposes of the leave ledger by making a 
holidays?—I should leave the students a fair few alterations in the Civil Service Regulations, 
amount of freedom in that matter, provided they 42745. When these alterations were made, 

showed they were not misusing their time. I would it be necessary to keep an account of the 
should leave the student a perfect choice as to amount of leave a man takes ?—Even now the 
whether he would travel on the Continent, or, Accountant-General keeps a complete account of 
say, go to Scotland. a man’s leave. By the leave ledger it is con- 

42734. I am talking of a boy of about 14 or templated that it should be like a bank pass- 
15. Would you allow him to travel about the book. You have got this ledger, and you would 
Continent alone ?—He might join a holiday party, tick off all the deave a man takes. That looks 
There are several such parties organised in very simple indeed. It is very simple for the 
England. people who take the leave, but it is not so simple 

42735. You say that the study of law would for the account officers of the Government that 
be quite useless for a candidate for the Indian grants it. 

Civil Service?—Yes, practically useless. • 42746. What is the particular difficulty?—I 

42736. You yourself were called to the Bar ? am not prepared to explain the details. 

•—Yes. 42747. It does sound a very simple sugges- 

42737. Have you found that that has been of tion. I cannot see any very great clerical 
no value to you in your career as an Indian difficulty in carrying that suggestion out?—If 
Civilian ?—I do not think it has. the Finance department of the Government of 

42738. What was your idea in being called ip India raises no objection, that would be the 
the Bar ?—Originally I did not intend to go in simplest method. 

for the Indian Civil Service. It was an after- 42748. With regard to pensions, I notice you 
thought. I intended to go in for the Bar all say, in answer to question (118) : “ If the scale of 
along. salaries in the Service generally is increased, the 

42739. You would not recommend them going annuities will rise automatically,” but I am 
in fOT a course of law for the Indian Civil Ser- afraid under the present system the limit of the 
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pensions is the £1,000 and that the State contri¬ 
butes just that amount which with the four per 
cent, annual deduction from a man’s salary, does 
not make up the £1,000 ?—Yes. 

42749. If your suggestion is that as the scale 
of salaries rose the annuities would rise automa¬ 
tically, the result of that would, I am afraid, be 
that the State would contribute less towards the 
pension ?—If the scale of salaries rose, the four 
per cent, on any given sum would bo greater, and 
I take it that the State would be prepared to 
contribute an increased amount in proportion. 
I have written that answer on that understand¬ 
ing- 

42750. ( Sir Theodore Moriaon.) In your 
answer to question (7) you have made a reference 
to the leakage of questions in Indian examinations. 
Have you ever had any experience of such 
things ?—I have one case at present under my 
notice, in which what appears to be a very daring 
fraud in an examination has been committed. 

42751. Is that a University examination? 
—It is the Entrance examination for the Univer¬ 
sity at Allahabad. The case is incomplete, so I 
cannot give you many details. It practically 
amounts to this. The candidate entered for the 
examination and he hardly knows enough Eng¬ 
lish to write a sentence. He got another man 
who had already passed the examination to go 
and sit for him and to write his papers. 

42752. Where was this ?—I think I had better 
not mention the centre, because the case Inis not 
been worked out yet. 

42753. (Chairman.) I think you had better 
not pursue this further in public ?—It has not 
been worked out yet; I would rather not mention 
any further details, but I would say that examina¬ 
tion frauds are quite frequently heard of in India. 
We had one in the Pleaders hip examination in 
Calcutta quite lately. Big frauds occur every 
few years, and I believe more frauds occur than 
are heard of. 

42754. (Sir Theodore Markon.) It is only a 
fraud which takes place in the lower examina¬ 
tion ?—1 do not see why it should nor. take place in 
the higher examination. In these lower examina¬ 
tions, if you call the Entrance examination a 
lower examination, the system seems to be 
devised so as to lead one to suppose that no fraud 
would be possible. The candidate sends in an 
application, and on that application he puts his 
signature when he comes to the Examination 
Hall. The man who comes actually puts his 
signature to the paper. I should have thought 
it would be quite possible to see at once whether 
the man who came was the man who originally 
signed the application. The way they got over 
it was by the personator signing the application 
which was sent up: the simplest thing in the 
world. 

42755. I presume personation is not a danger 
which you think is at all likely to be found in 
the Indian Civil Service Examination ?—I think 
it is a very real danger, because, obviously, the 
examination in India could be held only at one 
centre, that is to say, Delhi or Calcutta, where 
you would have men from all parts of the coun¬ 
try, Madras, Travancore, or the Frontier Prov¬ 
ince, or Quetta. It is extremely difficult to 
make a system so absolutely perfect as to pre¬ 


vent any possibility of fraud or personation 
Then, again, personation is not the only fraud I 
refer to. 

42756. If we cannot examine the case, per¬ 
haps we had better not continue it. In answer 
to question (21) you have said that you would 
be glad to see modern languages rather increased 
than diminished ?—Yes. 

42757. What would be your opinion of the 
suggestion urged upon us that Indian verna¬ 
culars should be included in this examination ?— 
I think it would be an excellent idea if the 
English candidates did not object. The question 
is whether it would be fair to them. Consider¬ 
ing that Greek and Latin obtain a very large 
proportion of marks in the competition, I do not 
think it would be unfair to them, and therefore 
I should favour the suggestion. 

42758. You think it should be an optional 
subject ?—Yes. 

42759. Therefore Urdu would presumably be 
taken ?—By people who learnt Urdu. 

42760. It was not contemplated that it should 
be taken by the English candidates ?—Not neces¬ 
sarily ; but, of course, there is nothing to prevent 
an English candidate who is born in India from 
taking Urdu too. 

42761. You think the Indian vernaculars 
might be put upon the same level as the modern 
European languages which are now in the exa¬ 
mination, French, German, and Italian ?—Possi¬ 
bly, not quite upon t he same level; and for this 
reason, that the body of literature in French or 
German is very much larger than the body of 
literature, let us say, in Uriya. It might also 
be that a great deal of difficulty might arise in 
selecting the vernacular languages to be put in 
the list. I should think Urdu, Bengali, Marathi, 
and well developed languages like those, might 
be put on a level very near those of German or 
French. 

42762. It has been suggested to us that 
Persian should be added ?—Persian, I should 
think, should certainly be added. 

42763. I should like to know your argument 
for putting an Indian vernacular upon the 
syllabus ; what is your argument for Persian ?—- 
I should put it upon a much more cosmopolitan 
argument; I should say that Persian was as use¬ 
ful to an Englishman as it would be to an Indian. 
Persian as a language has as great an educative 
effect as German or Italian. I should put the 
Indian vernaculars in on the ground that they, to 
a certain extent, neutralise the advantage which 
the English students would have as regards 
Latin and Greek. 

42764. You would put Persian in as it is of 
value as a subject of study, and you would put 
Urdu or Bengali in because of the removal of 
the disadvantage to the candidates Mainly. I 
admit the educational value of these languages, 
and also especially in their later literatures. If 
they are studied philologically they would be 
still more useful. 

42765. One of your objections to using a 
time-scale, I think, is the tendency to leave men 
in the same place ?—In the same groove of work. 

42766. If that means leaving them in the 
same district, it is surely an advantage, and not 
a disadvantage ?—I am not so sure of that 
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There are some districts which are prizes, and 
some districts which are penal settlements. I 
should be very sorry to have a man who is in a 
penal settlement always remaining there. 

42767. Is that answer given with a view to 
the officer's comfort, or to the benefit of the 
work ?—I was not thinking so much of the place 
in my answer : I was thinking of the work. If 
a man is always in the same groove of work his 
energies flag, and he does not take the same 
interest in it. 

42768. Is there very much difference in the 
kind of work, in the scale of difficulty, so far as 
the work in one district may be a little easier, 
and in another harder. Is there a great differ¬ 
ence in the grade of work done by one Collector 
and another ?—There is a great deal of differ¬ 
ence in the locality. I should say there are no 
two districts in which the work is exactly alike. 
There are always local differences. One district 
may be a somewhat depressed agricultural dis¬ 
trict, and the Collector has constantly to think out 
schemes for improvements. Whereas, in another 
district, as at Cawnpore, you have a big industrial 
town at head-quarters. In some districts there 
may be a large number of municipalities, and so 
on requiring a large amount of attention. 

42769. You do not think that frequent trans¬ 
fers of officers is an evil, or that the transfers of 
officers are not sufficiently frequent to be an evil 
in the administration of these provinces ?—Not 
a glaring evil. I think there might be fewer 
transfers in some cases. Lately I do not think 
there have been any transfers that could be said 
to have been granted merely for the convenience 
of the officer, apart from administrative conve¬ 
nience. 

42770. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) I think you/ 
said you went to England after having taken your 
degree here?- Yes. 

42771. At what age did you go there?— 
Nineteen. 

42772. How long did you stay in Eng¬ 
land?—Four years. 

42773. Tnat is including the period of pro¬ 
bation ?—Yes, we only had one year’s probation 
in those days. 

42774. You passed the open competition 
after three years’ residence in England ?—Yes. 

42775. You went to the University froi ' 3 
very beginning ?—Yes. 

42776. Until you appeared at the open com¬ 
petition ?—Yes. 

42777. You think the age-limit should be 
lowered ?—Yes. If the earlier age is adopted you 
would have to take the results of your college 
examination, or the school-leaving examination, 
or something of that kind. 

42778. Do you think that will furnish much 
indication as to what the students’ chances are of 
passing his examination in England ?—The prin¬ 
cipal of the school or college always knows 
which are his most brilliant boys. If you select 
from these most brilliant boys, I think the 
chances of the passes are about 90 per cent. I 
was talking to a gentleman a short time ago 
who has given a great deal of thought to this 
question, and he was of opinion that the chances 
were 100 per cent. 

42779.' Do you know many Indians who 


have gone in for scholarships, having been 
selected by the Universities, and have appeared 
for the Indian Civil Service,—how they fared ?— 
I can think at the present moment of five cases. 
Four of those passed and one failed, but he came 
out in the Educational Service. 

42780. Out of five, you have known four 
who have passed ?—Yes. I can at present only 
think of five. There may be more. 

42781. They have taken their degrees 
here ?—I am not sure about these cases; but 
practically they all went at 19. 

42782. You know that there are some 
scholarships given by the Government of India 
on the recommendations of the Universities?— 
Yes; there are two scholarships a year for the 
whole of India, and they go by rotation to the 
different Universities. 

42783. You are speaking of these scho¬ 
lars?—They would all be graduates. 

42784. How many are there at the public 
schools ?—I could not give you the exact num¬ 
ber. 

42785. Is there a large number?—A largfe, 
and growing number. 

42786. Are any special arrangements made 
for looking after them ?—An advisory committee, 
which has been appointed in England, looks after 
the Indian students, and there is an ancillary 
advisory committee in each province. I am a 
member of the United Provinces advisory com¬ 
mittee, and I get all the papers, and see how the 
work is carried on. 

42787. Do you know many entrants who 
have been admitted in England at the earlier 
age?—I can think of three cases now. 

42788. In your Service ?—One is in my 
Service. He has only j ist begun his career, I 
know of two cases in which the men did not come 
out into any of the Services. 

42789. Are you in a position, from your 
experience of Indians who passed at the older 
age, and Indians who passed at the younger 
age between 19 and 21, to say how they have 
been successful in their service ?—I think the 
majority of Indians I have known personally 
came out under the higher age. I have known 
a good few who came out under the earlier 
lower age, but I am not prepared to say that I 
notice any particular difference between them on 
account of the difference in the ages at which 
they came out. I was myself in the first or 
second year of the higher age. 

42790. As regards Persian, would you put 
it on the same footing as Sanskrit, or the modern 
languages ?—On the footing of modem lang¬ 
uages, because Persian is a modem and living 
language. 

42791. Would you allow the candidate to 
take both languages,or one?—I would allow 
him to take both or one or none—as suited his 
convenience. 

42792. Objection has been taken to Persian 
being included in the open competition syllabus 
on the ground that its grammar is very easy to 
learn; that you can get it up in a few hours or 
a few days. Do you think that that is a valid 
objection ?—Practically there is no grammar*in 
Persian at all. I would suggest that the exami¬ 
nation should not be confined to the grammar. 
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Persian literature is very large, and Persian 
Philology is an almost inexhaustible subject. If 
you had a paper on Persian Philology which 
would trace the roots of the Persian language 
from Pahlavi and old Persian to the Aryan 
mother-tongue, or went into the analogies of 
such languages as Latin, Greek or the Teutonic 
languages, that would open in itself a vOly 
large field. 

42793. That is comparative grammar ?—Yes. 

42794. But as far as Persian is concerned 
the grammar is undoubtedly very easy ? — Yes, 
but I do not see why you should not have Persian 
Philology as part of the course of Persian. 

42795. Are there any books ?—There are 
many books on comparative Philology. The 
books with special reference to Persian could no 
doubt be compiled if they were necessary. 

42796. The Persian language affords consi¬ 
derable scope for examination?- Very consider¬ 
able, and the literature. 

42797. Do you know anything about Arabic 
in the open competition, whether in certain years 
the standard has been so raised as to make it 
impossible for any candidate to pass. I have had 
information to that effect ?—I do not know about 
recent years, but I can speak of the years about 
the time when I went in for the examination ; 
and it was fairly difficult. I think it was more 
difficult then than it need have been. I mean 
that a man who had mastered the Al-Fyah of Ibn 
Malik would not have had it all his own way, 
although it is a very advanced book. The sort of 
questions they put m Arabic Grammar or Philo¬ 
logy were really very advanced. Arabic Gram¬ 
mar, as you kfiow, is in itself a very large subject, 
especially if you include prosody. I remember 
some questions about Arabic prosody which would 

E robably have ruffled the susceptibilities of a 
'erman Professor. 

42793. Did you offer Arabic yourself ?—I 
offered it in the Final. 

42799. How did the difficult standard you are 
speaking of compare with Greek and Latin ?—I 
was going to take Greek and Latin and Arabic, 
all three for the competition, but when I exam¬ 
ined the papers I found that it would be wiser to 
jettison the whole cargo. I did noo take either 
Greek, Latin or Arabic. It struck me that the 
Arabic standard was very high. I might proba¬ 
bly have taken Latin and passed in it. 

42800. Within the last ten years do you 
know any candidate who' has taken up Arabic ?— 
I have not watched for the subjects taken up by 
the candidates during the last ten years. 

42801. Do you say you would abolish proba¬ 
tion in England altogether ?—Yes, I would abo¬ 
lish probation in England. 

42802. Do you find that the time is not pro- 
erly utilised ?—There is practically nothing to 


io. 

42803. Could not time be utilised in studying 
the vernacular ?—The vernacular would give you 
a certain amount of work, but you cannot really 
learn a vernacular away from the country where 
it is spoken. 

42804. We have been told by several wit¬ 
nesses that you can learn the vernacular better in 
England than you can here ?—That is true, but 
we want a practical study, and not a scientific 


study, of the vernacular for administrative pur¬ 
poses. 

42805. But to master the language properly 
you do want a certain amount of scientific study, 
do you not ?—Afterwards. But it is beginning 
at the wrong end to commence a scientific study 
of the vernacular. If you knew the vernacular 
the scientific study would come as a pleasure and 
a profit. 

42806. You would require the study of the 
language to be carried on here ?—Yes, in the 
earlier stages certainly. 

42807. (Mr. Sly.) I understand your objec¬ 
tion to a time-scale is on the ground that it drives 
an officer into a particular groove of work. How 
does that occur?—What I mean is that under the 
time-scale an officer might have done a particular 
duty for five or six years, and if he desires to 
change he would not necessarily get any sympathy 
from his Lieutenant-Governor, or Governor, 
because the obvious answer would be, “ your pay 
is already determined by the time-scale : why do 
you want to change ? ” Whereas if Mb salary 
changed with Ms work, there would be an obvious 
case tor giving Mm another post. 

42808.' But the salary does not change at 
present under the graded system ?—Not under 
the graded system alone. A man might become 
from Collector, Registrar of Co-operative Credit 
Societies. 

42809. That is what happens now ; he is a 
Collector with a special allowance, and it is no 
difference ?—Under the time-scale that would not 
happen. Why should a man be sent up as Dir¬ 
ector of Agriculture simply because he has done 
five years of district work ? His emoluments 
would not be affected. 

42810. But those special posts for special 
allowances would remain the same under the 
time-scale as under the graded scale ?—There 
would be less free interchange. 

42811. Why there should be less free inter¬ 
change I cannot see ?—The tendency would be so. 
The Government would always like to make as 
few changes as possible. 

42812. At present they have no inducement 
to make any change ?—Supposing a man has 
been five years in a district, he points out that if 
he got a Directorship he might get an extra 
allowance for it. If he was a Settlement Officer 
he would get a local allowance. 

42813. It is exactly the same whether he is 
on a time-scale or not: there is no distinction, is 
there, really ?—No, perhaps not. 

42814. With regard to the Indian members 
of the Indian Civil Service joining the Family 
Pension Fund, you recommend that they should 
be allowed to do so; in fact, that it should be made 
compulsory ?—Yes. 

42815. You have taken into consideration one 
factor in the matter, monogamy; but are there 
not several other factors which have to be taken 
into consideration, the factors wMch make a very 
considerable difference between the rates, we 
will say, payable by a European and payable by 
an Indian. For instance, the fact that there » 
no widow remarriage makes a great deal of differ* 
ence with regard to the widow’s pension ?— Yes, 
amongst Hindus. 

42816. Then there is the question of marriage 
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of daughters amongst the Hindus. That social 
condition is different from what it is in Europe ? 
-r-Ves. 

42817. Then there is the question of the age 
of majority of children, as to when they should 
get their pension. That is substantially different ? 
—Yes. 

42818. Taking these and other social differ¬ 
ences into consideration, would it not satisfactorily 
meet the needs of Indian members of the Indian 
Civil Service if the amount due from them, under 
their social conditions, was actuarially calculated 
out, a particular sum which might be more, or 
might be less, than a European member’s, but that 
irhxch they will have to pay ?—You would have to 
distinguish between Hindus and Muhammadans ; 
and among the Hindus you would have to dis¬ 
tinguish between Kulin Brahmans and other castes. 
There would be endless considerations. I would 
get over it in this way. About the widow there 
is no remarriage amongst the higher class 
Hindus. I would take the Muhammadans as a 
sort of offset. If you take a number of widows 
it does not follow that amongst the Europeans 
all the widows would remarry. 

42819. You do not think that fact should be 
taken into consideration ?—It might be taken into 
consideration if practicable. Unless the actua¬ 
rial difference is very great, I would be inclined 
to treat it like a personal factor. 

42820. There is an extraordinary difference 
between the expectancy of life between an Indian 
and a European, is there not ?—I think you will 
find that Insurance companies will now accept 
an insurance on, say, my life on the same terms 
aa on the life of a European, on the same condi¬ 
tions, because the mode of living would be 
practically the same. The climate, of course, 
affects us both equally, and we should probably 
both be taking furloughs out of India, Then you 
mentioned the question of daughters. That, I do 
not think need enter into the question at all. 
You would give a pension to daughters up to the 
same age to which you would give it to the 
other people. 

42821. If Hindu daughters marry off very 
young, and do not draw pensions as daughters, 
it would be hard on the Indians to pay, would 
it not ?—Practically, we may say that European 
daughters would not marry very much before 
20 as things go at present. Instead of intro¬ 
ducing the marriage conditions, suppose we 
introduce the age, say of 19, that it should be 
paid until 19 in all cases irrespective of mar¬ 
riage, and not at all after that age. 

42822. As a rule the daughter gets it as 
long as she is unmarried ?—There might be some 
change in the rules. I am not prepared with a 
cut and dried scheme. I say that any scheme 
of that kind which can be worked successfully 
must be worked on uniform lines. As to the 
age of majority, there is absolutely nothing to 
prevent the age of majority for the purposes of 
this fund being considered as 21. 

42823. In another answer you have recom¬ 
mended the Government to give powers to retire 
compulsorily any officer after 25 years’ service, 
who has been selected to an administrative post. 
He cannot get his pension until 25 years’ service, 
>1 have proposed a proportionate pen¬ 


sion for inefficient officers who have not completed 
25 years’ service. 

42824. In answer to question (87) you say, 
“ I think that English officers (i.e., those passed 
over for the higher posts) should be compelled 
to retire when they have earned their full 
pension.” Do you think that this is a reasonable 
proposal from the point of view of Government, 
that if you have an officer who is a good efficient 
Deputy Commissioner, but who is yet not fit for 
the position of Commissioner, or a higher post, he 
should be compulsorily retired?—I cannot con¬ 
ceive of a case in which a man is a good district 
officer and is not fit for a Commissionership. 
The Commissioner’s work is very much lighter, 
not necessarily in volume. 

42825. But the Commissioner’s post is origin¬ 
ally by selection from Collectors ?—Yes. 

42826. What about the Collector who is 
passed over ?—He is probably unfit as a Collector 
at that stage. A man may be quite fit when he 
is made a Collector, and yet be absolutely unfit 
at the date when it is time to consider whether 
he is to be made a Commissioner. I consider 
that men passed over for Commissioners are 
already inefficient as Collectors. 

42827. It is rather strong to say that a man 
should be forced to retire from a post for which 
special qualities are needed, and for which 
Government has directed a special selection 
should be imposed, on the ground that he is 
passed over ?—Judging from the cases in which 
people have been passed over, if Government 
were asked their opinion in camera they would 
say that the men were not efficient in their 
existing posts. The Government cannot judge 
that a man will be good as a Commissioner except 
upon the quality of the work he will do as a 
Collector. They cannot select except upon the 
work he has already done. 

42828. (Mr Macdonald.) To go back to the 
answer you have given about the frauds in 
connection with examinations. You mentioned 
the Calcutta case. Was there a fraud perpetrated 
or was it only attempted ? —I do not know the 
details. I think it was perpetrated. 

42829. You are under the impression that it 
was perpetrated, and not under the impression 
that it was attempted and discovered ?-— It was 
discovered after it was perpetrated: that is to 
say, my impression is that the papers actually 
leaked out and that therefore the examination had 
to be stopped. I may be wrong, but that is my 
impression. 

42830. We will leave that case there. Now 
take another case. You gave an illustration (I 
am not going into the illustration itself) of a cage 
of substitution. Could that be done in the 
Indian Civil Service Examination ?—Just the 
same as in any other examination. 

42831. The man who passes the examination 
does not enter the Service, but the man who is 
supposed to pass?—The man who is supposed to 
pass the examination enters the Service, and he 
is found absolutely unfit. 

42832. Do you really mean to say that such 
a thing is possible ?—I believe that such a thing 
has happened. 

42833. In the Indian Civil Service ?—Not in 
the Indian Civil Service, but in the provinoee 
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where a competitive examination, or a University 
examination, is considered one of the qualifica¬ 
tions for entrance into Government service. I 
know that one case has occurred in which it was 
extremely doubtful if the man who entered was 
the man who passed the examination. 

42834. It was doubtful whether this man who 
was in the Provincial Civil Service was the man 
who passed the examination ?—That is so. 

42835. And they could not prove whether 
he had passed the examination or not ?—Except 
by looking at the amount of knowledge which he 
possessed. 

42836. Supposing the age was lowered to 19 
for the open competition, how would that affect 
Indian candidates ?—I think it would be rather 
more favourable to Indian candidates, because the 
Indian boy matures earlier. An Indian boy at 
19 probably has a greater advantage over an 
English boy of 19 than an Indian boy of 21 has 
over an English boy of 21. 

42837. You contemplate, do you not, that the 
Indian boy of 19 would have been in England 
before ?—Yes. 

42838, You do not think of a simultaneous 
examination at 19 ?—I do not think it would bo 
practicable here at present. 

42839. So that the Indian boy who passed 
the examination, or who stood for examination at 
19, would require to go to England at 16 ?—Ye3. 

42840. Where would he fit in at 16 in our 
English education ?—It would mean that he 
would have to go earlier than 16. Sixteen would 
be the latest. It would mean that he would have 
to enter school early and have to take an English 
education. 

42841. Would not .the effect of that be that 
only a very limited section of boys could sit for 
the examination ?—Not more limited than now. 
I think if the age-limit were 21, for instance, a 
certain number of Indian graduates would be able 
to go up if the financial difficulty were got over. 
The average ago of an Indian graduate is 18 
to 21. 

42842. Do you think there are as many 
Indian boys of 14 who are prepared to go to 
England, and who can go to England, as there 
are Indian boys of 19 or 20 ?—If the question 
was slightly modified I should say : Yes, there 
are as many boys whose parents are prepared 
to send them at 14 as there are boys whose 
parents are prepared to send them at 17 or 19. 

42843. Is it when the qualities of the boy are 
discovered that his people are prepared to sup¬ 
port him : is that the distinction?■—The parent 
wants to know the quality of his boy. 

42844. So that if the boy goes at 14 he will 
go only if his parent can send him?—Yes. 

42845. If he goes at 19 or 20, he goes because 
he can get assistance which appears to be justified 
by his educational attainments ?—At 14 I think 
they could tell pretty well whether the boy was 
likely to pass a difficult examination or not, but 
I quite admit that at 16 or 18, the higher the age, 
the better can you tell the quality of the boy. 

42846. Because he can get more assistance 
owing to the fact that he has shown his capa¬ 
city ?—Yes. 

42847. Keeping to this point of 19, do 
you think it would be possible to give the com¬ 


pensation to the Indian boy, not on the lines yon 
suggest, but by giving him simultaneous exami¬ 
nation, and making the simultaneous examination 
at 19 the gateway to an English training, an 
English probation?—Yes. If the simultaneous 
examination could be carried out under perfect 
safeguards, it would be an excellent idea. 

42848. That instead of asking the Indian 
boy to go on a kind of sporting mission to 
England, with an examination at the end, you 
examine him before he goes over, and on the 
result of that examination you send him to 
England with probation fees and so on?— 
Yes. 

42849. Do you think that would be a way of 
compensating him for any disabilities in the 
lowering of the age ?—I think so. 

49850. Is it your idea that it is quite impos¬ 
sible in England to introduce a man who has 
passed the Indian Civil Service open competition 
into that sort of frame of mind by bringing him 
into touch with Indian ethnology and socio¬ 
logy, and so on, which will send him out there 
with sympathies for the Indian people and for 
India itself?—It is quite possible if the atmos¬ 
phere were created for it. 

42851. Is it your evidence that the success of 
that attempt lies, not in the sort of books you 
would prescribe for him, but the atmosphere in 
which you bring him up ?—Exactly. 

42852. You think that that atmosphere is far 
more easily provided for him by giving him work 
in India under proper supervision thanBy sending 
him to a University or a special school or college 
in England ?—-It makes all the difference :'the free 
air provided by nature and the bottled-up air in 
a room : one would be artificial and the other is 
natural. 

42853. Do you take the view that it is neces¬ 
sary in selecting Indian candidates to keep the 
idea of class and origin before you ?—No. 

42854. Do you think that we ought to' take 
into account what is known as the governing 
classes, and those who have got traditional ana 
hereditary capacity to rule in India ?—Theoreti¬ 
cally that might be defended ; but I do not think 
in practice it works at all. In practice we find 
that the old families, in whom there should be a 
hereditary aptitude, have rather shown a tendency 
to decay and degenerate, and therefore the advan¬ 
tage which they would have inherited was very 
much frittered away. For this reason I would 
put that very much in the background. 

42855. Do you take the view that, historically 
speaking, the expression is an accurate one ; that 
you have got families in India that are marked 
by hereditary characteristics that invariably come 
out in a capacity to rule?-—If you extend the 
word “ family ” to include “ classes,” classes 
knit together by a sort of racial or consanguineal 
tie, I think it would be accepted as a historical 
fact. I would, however, lay no stress upon it. 

42856. Do you think we would be following 
a will-o’-the-wisp if we were to go on these lines 
of selection ?—Certainly: it would be against 
modern tendencies in India as well as in England. 
I think the educated opinion of India wishes 
that merit and ability should have precedence 
over questions of mere birth. 

42857. ( Mr . Fisher .) As a Magistrate and 
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Collector you are brought into contact with the 
local Bar?—Very much so. 

42858. Have you had occasion to make re¬ 
commendations for the post of Government 
Pleader or Public Prosecutor ?—Several times. 
The District Magistrate always makes his nomi¬ 
nation although the appointment is actually made 
by the Legal Remembrancer. 

42859. Do you find that the office of such a 
post as Government Pleader or Crown Prosecu¬ 
tor is often declined ?—Yes ; by the most success¬ 
ful men. 

42860. Would you infer from that that it was 
difficult to secure the best legal talent for such 
posts as those of Government Pleader or Crown 
Prosecutor?—Yes, certainly, the best legal talent. 
I would add, of course, that it is a rule, subject 
to many exceptions, that the most successful 
pleader usually declines to take the Government 
Pleadership, because if he takes it his time is 
not his own. He must take up all Government 
civil work and any Government criminal work 
in which he is required. He is somewhat ham¬ 
pered. He is not prohibited from taking cases 
against the Crown, but it is expected that he 
should consult the District Magistrate in the 
matter. The most paying cases are the causes 
cdtbres which come before the criminal 
courts. 

42861. Do you think you could get good men 
at the Bar to accept Sessions Judgeships?—I 
think it is extremely unlikely. The very best 
men at the Bar have often refused High Court 
Judgeships ; therefore it is not likely that the 
very best men would take District Judgeships. 
Besides, if District Judgeships were given to 
the best men at the Bar, we should have to work 
out the conditions of service and pension for 
them. It is not at all likely that the men selected 
from the Bar (and under “ Bar ” I include 
pleaders) would be allowed to earn in a shorter 
period the same pension as men who have worked 
for a longer period through the service. 

42862. Clearly there would be great actuarial 
difficulties ?—Yes. 

42863. Short of the best men at the Bar, 
might there not be a class of men who are quite 
efficient as lawyers, and who would prefer 
the security of a Sessions Judgeship to the 
somewhat precarious income, even if it happened 
to be larger at one time, which they might be 
earning as advocates ? —That would only apply 
if you could guarantee to them fairly good pen¬ 
sions after a short period of service. That would 
be unfair to the Service. I do not think it con¬ 
ceivable that Government should grant them the 
same amount after 10 years' service as they 
would give to a Service man after 25 or 30 years 
of service. 

42864. You would be opposed to any direct 
recruitment to the District Bench from the Bar ? 
—I think it would be extremely undesirable, not 
only on these grounds, but also on the grounds 
that the men selected from the Bar would have 
less judicial minds4han men who had been trained 
through the Services. What I mean is, that an 
advocate has a frame of mind which is attuned to 
the demands of his particular client; and a Deputy 
Collector or a Munsif, a man who has all through 
his official life been accustomed to consider both 


sides of the question, approaches the question from 
a different standpoint. 

42865. How do you meet the argument that 
the English Bench is recruited from the Bar ? 
— Practically it is the only Bench which is re¬ 
cruited from the Bar. In England the Bar has 
behind it the solicitors. It is the solicitors who 
are directly in touch with the clients and work 
out eat parte statements. When the case actually 
comes into the hands of counsel, the counsel 
attacks the case at a stage when his work is 
calculated to give him a more judicial view of 
the case, than would be the case with the Indian 
Bar without the solicitors. 

42866. In other words, you feel that the union 
of the functions of the solicitor and the barrister 
is the differentiating fact, which would make 
it undesirable to go in for direct recruitment 
from the Bar in India?—I would say it is one. 
The prevalence of the jury system and its absence 
in the greater part of India, constitute another. 
The jury system relieves the Judge of the duty 
of Amling on facts. 

42867. Is there any other ?—Another one was 
mentioned by Mr. Baillie in his evidence this 
morning. The man in the Service with any ad¬ 
ministrative experience gets into intimate touch 
with all classes of people. Roughly speaking we 
might say that in rural India there are two classes: 
the voiceless agriculturists, peasants and ignorant 
people in the villages, and the more educated 
and wealthier classes, the zamindars, the pro¬ 
fessional people, doctors, and pleaders. The 
latter class is small in number, but very influen¬ 
tial, and anyone that you would recruit from the 
Bar would naturally be drawn from these classes. 
Anyone that you would recruit into the Services 
would also be drawn from these classes, but the 
difference would be that he would be drawn 
at a plastic stage of his mind, quite young, and 
all through his service he would be accustomed 
to deal with both sides of a question. Whereas, 
the other man, the man who has had a few years’ 
experience at the Bar, would always be accus¬ 
tomed to deal with one side of the question. He 
would get into habits, which he would have to 
alter on the Bench, of looking at the question, 
perhaps, in a less broadminded way than 
the man who had been accustomed to a judicial 
freedom of mind through all his work. 

42868. But I suppose the leading barrister 
or pleader has a great deal of multifarious busi¬ 
ness to transact, and frequently takes cases in 
the mufassal, and he sees a great mass of trans- 
actious ?—He does. 

42869. Does he not obtain, from the exercise 
of that profession, that close first-hand acquaint¬ 
ance with Indian life which the Indian Civilian 
obtains also from his work on settlement, &c. ? 
—He does, but the methods are different 
in the two cases. The Indian Civilian, or 
the Service man, always, in his contact with the 
people, has to deal consciously with two sides; 
whereas the barrister or pleader, for the time 
being, only deals with his particular client. 
Therefore his attitude of mind becomes one¬ 
sided. 

42870. [Mr. Madge.) In your answer to ques¬ 
tion (24) you say that the principle of maintaining 
a minimum proportion of Europeans in the Service 
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is wrong, as it introduces differentiation on 
racial lines ?—Yes. 

42871. With reference to that opinion, do you 
think it desirable or immaterial whether you 
maintain the British tone in the administration ? 
—If the British tone means efficiency, and all 
that British Government stands for, of course it 
is desirable to maintain the British tone, bqt I 
contend it could be maintained with Indians as 
well as with Europeans. 

42872. Even to the extent of excluding all 
men of British birth ?—I have said that no persons 
should be excluded because they belong to a par¬ 
ticular class. 

42873. With reference to your last answer, 
that efficiency could be maintained by the per¬ 
fection of the machinery, and not by the person¬ 
ality of the officer, do you think it could be main¬ 
tained by Indians entirely?—Yes, if you get the 
right class of Indians. 

42874. In answer to question (7) you say that 
if the legislative machinery is permeated with 
Indian opinion, and the executive machinery is 
not, certain results will follow. As a matter of 
fact, is it so permeated, or being permeated 
now, or is this an imaginary case ?—It is being 
permeated, and in a few years the inference will 
be an accomplished fact. 

42875. Although the internal structure will 
be the same the internal spirit will be altered 
materially?—On the contrary; I think the spirit 
will approach the English standard more and 
more, although the outward structure will be 
different. 

42876. Has the Indian law in the past been 
permeated with Indian opinion ?—Not in the 
immediate past, when the Legislative Councils 
had practically no elected members. 

42877. You think the change, which has been 
introduced, is having no effect upon the spirit of 
the law, but simply upon the structure of it ?— 
So far as you can separate spirit from structure. 

42878. With reference to the remarks you 
have made about the examination scandals, do 
you think any remedy is immediately possible 
against them, or probable even; frauds of any 
kind, leakages ?—I think when the growth of 
public opinion takes place it should be quite 
possible, as possible here as in England, or in any 
other country. At present public opinion is not 
strong enough to keep down such irregularities. 

42879. Would you apportion any period for 
this change ?—I could not name any period. 

42880. You think some day it would be quite 
possible, and then your objection to simultaneous 
examination would disappear ?—Absolutely. 

42881. In your answer to Mr. Sly you sug¬ 
gested a system by which a Civilian ought to 
retire after 15 years' service ? Would you make 
it compulsory or optional ?—He might be allowed 
to retire if he wishes, on a proportionate pension. 

42882. It would be optional ?—Absolutely 
optional. 

42883. How would you provide for Commis¬ 
sioners and Lieutenant-Governors unless you 
enforced a reserve of Indian Civil Service men 
for filling the higher posts ?—You would take 
men actually from the next lower grade. 

42884. But if vou make it oDtional von leave 


get their full pensions. I contemplate that the- 
majority of men will not retire on less than full 
pensions. 

42885. You think that there would no risk of 
getting suitable men for the higher appointments 
if any scheme of that sort were sanctioned ?—I do 
not think so. The men who accept them will fill 
the very highest posts, and would naturally not 
retire. 

42886. You think the Persian language is as 
educative as German: do you think so with 
reference to the scientific books on modern 
improvements which are available in both lan¬ 
guages ?—There are no scientific^ books available 
in Persian as compared with German. 

42887. In that respect it would not be as 
educative as German ?—I am speaking merely 
of the literature and the structure of the lan¬ 
guage, and not as to what it contains of modern 
science. 

42888. It would have to be qualified in a 
very important respect ?—I consider that the 
examination in a language takes place with re¬ 
gard to the works, the structure, the philology 
and literature, and not with regard to science. 
If I take up English as a subject I am not 
examined in Botany, for instance. 

42889. I mean that the study of a language 
either leads you into, or shuts you out from, the 
source of education. In what sense do you use 
it ?— Poetry, for instance, or the higher feeling of 
taste concerned in the study of a language or 
literature. 

42890. ( Mr . Chaubal.) You have been for 
17 years in this-province?—Yes. 

42891. In your administrative work have you 
ever found any difficulty on account of your be¬ 
longing to another province ?—None whatever. 

42892. Do you think your coming from Bom¬ 
bay in any way caused any difficulties in doing 
your administrative work in this province ?—No : 
on the contrary it was an advantage, because one 
had no connections. 

42893. Therefore, may I infer from that you 
do not attach importance to the point that the 
Indian Civil Servant must be allotted to the 
province from which he comes, and it would be 
dangerous to allow him to go to another province ? 
—I attach no importance whatever to that. 

42894. With respect to the examination 
frauds, have you ever known of any case of fraud 
in respect of an M. A. or B. A. examination, or 
with reference to the highest examination in 
medicine, or in anything else ?—I -am speaking 
vaguely, but I think that some, years ago there 
was a caso with regard to the B. A. examination, 
but I have not the slightest details of it, even in 
my own mind. 

42895. Supposing the simultaneous ex¬ 
amination did take place, how many candidates 
do you expect would appear for the competitive 
simultaneous, examination in India ?— Immediate¬ 
ly, perhaps, 30 or 40 ; but the number of those 
who appear will largely increase, though 
I do not think there would be any large propor¬ 
tion who would pass. 

42896. My question now is with regard to 
the possibility of frauds. Of course you admit 

that. t.h*» smallpr tha nnmW t.ha laaa nKonoo 
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matriculation in which a thousand boys appear, England you would be against it ?—I would 
one can conceive, there being a larger scope for not be against it; but it is not necessary, 
frauds than would be the case in the M. A. 42907. Would it be useful ?—It might be 
examination or the M. Sc. ?—Possibly. useful, but it is not necessary. 

42897. You would attach importance to the 4290K. Have you ever practised as a practi- 
opinion of a person who has been carrying on tioner at the Bar ?—I took a case the day after 
University examinations for the last 30 or I was called to the Bar, but I have never actually 
40 years, when he said he would undertake to praatised; not beyond the first day. 
carry on a simultaneous examination without the 42909. The principal defect which I find you 
slightest chance of any possible fraud ?—Certain- trace in the competence of barristers to be Judges 
ly. is that they get one-sided, is it not ?—They have 

42898. Did you read in the papers the evi- a training which might tend in that direction, 
dence of the Registrar of the Calcutta Uni- I do not say that it actually happens. I want to 
versity 'Yes. lay stress upon the bias. 

42899. I do not quite follow your answer to • 42910. I suppose you will be surprised to 
question (25) where you say : " I think it is right hear a proposition which I heard some e min ent 
and proper that better prospects and emoluments man put forward that if a man only studies his 
should be opened out to the Provincial Civil Ser- own case and does not study his opponent’s case, 
vice, but I would do this rather in the direction he is bound to be a failure at the Bar?—I fully 
of a devolution of higher powers and responsibi- agree with it. 

lities on them than by anything that tends to a 42911. Supposing I appear for the prose- 
confusion of the spheres of the two kinds of cution, unless I tried to study closely the case 
services. ” I do not quite follow the latter of my opponent, I would not be a good counsel 
part of it ?—I think it is partly interpreted by for the prosecution ?—But you study your op- 
my answer to the question which was put to ponent’s case from your client’s point of view, 
me by the Chairman, on a point which occurs so as to pick holes in it as far as possible, 
later, about making the unit larger. 42912. And it is only, I suppose, when both 

42900. Instead of a district, a division ?— sides have picked their holes in each other’s cases 
Yes. that the Judge gets his eyes ?—Yes. 

42901. With reference to your answers to 42913. You cannot point to practical instances 
questions (64) and (67) I do not follow you. In of your theory being exemplified with regard 
one you think that a higher study of law would to barrister Judges or pleader Judges' being 
be useful to both the branches, and in your not good Judges on account of this taint in their 
answer to question (64) you say that the know- training ?—It would be obviously unfair to men- 
ledge of law possessed at present is quite enough, tion specific cases. 

ana nothing need be done further ?—In one case 42914. Is it theory or observation based 

I mean a study of law under Indian conditions, upon what you have seen in practice ?—Obser- 
In the other case I mean a knowledge of law in vation based upon experience, 
general. 42915. You have seen this defect in the 

42902. Question (67) asks : “ Do you re- decisions of barrister and pleader Judges ?—I 
commend any system for encouraging the higher have seen that tendency, which has to be got 
study of law ? ” The question is as to whether over. I am speaking all through of tenden- 
the higher study of law would be useful, and cies. When a man starts work he is pulling 
you give the opinion there that it would be against a habit. 

useful; but when the training of the Judicial 42916. I understand your view. I want to 

officer in law comes you say : “ I think both Ex- know whether you have seen that illustrated in 
ecutive and Judicial officers possess as much Judges who have acted as barristers in the High 
knowledge of the law as is necessary? It Court ?—I am speaking particularly of the Dis- 
applies to the training in Europe. I consider trict Courts. 

that more training in law in Europe is not ro- 42917. Are there any barristers who are at 

quired. In the other question I say it would be present employed as District and Sessions 
distinctly useful to have some training under Judges? — No, butthere are barristers and pleaders 
Indian conditions. employed as Munsifs. 

42903. Tbe higher study of law which you 42918. I am speaking of the barristers recruit- 

referred to in question (67) is to be in India?— ed to the Indian Civil Service. We are now 
Yes, in India, and under Indian conditions. considering the recruitment to the Indian Civil 

42904. I did not quite understand the ques- Service, and as regards that I want to know 
tion in that way. I thought it was suggested by whether you can say from your own experience 
the question that some facilities should be given, that barristers who have been made District and 
and that there should be encouragement in the Sessions Judges would be likely to suffer from 
shape of prizes, or other things, for a higher this defect in their training ?—Yes, the Bar being 
study of law ?—The analogy given is the en- defined to include pleaders, 
couragemeut of the study of Oriental languages. 42919. Have you seen the work of persons in 

Those are studied in India. The man takes the Provincial Civil Service who have been 
study leave, and goes to Calcutta, and passes in brought in at once without having done any 

Higher Standard Persian or other oriental lan- criminal work as a District and Sessions Judge ?_ 

guage. Yes. 

42905. The encouragement is given by the 42920. Men who have done purely civil 
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Judges of the first or second class they are made 
District and Sessions Judges and Assistant 
Judges with Sessions powers ?—Yes. They have 
to learn from that time. They cannot immedi¬ 
ately do criminal work with the same facility as 
a man who is accustomed to deal with it. 

42922. You have no experience of the criminal 
work which is done ? Can you say that they 
showed a want, or in any way a defective capa¬ 
city on account of their being given criminal 
work to do ?—Their first work would necessarily 
be inexperienced, and would show traces of their 
inexperience. That would be so also in the case 
of a Joint Magistrate promoted to a Judgeship. 

42923. Do you say that because you have com¬ 
mitted yourself to a theory, or because you can 
say that you have seen the work of X, Y, Z who 
has only worked as a Subordinate Judge or Mun- 
sif, and that these defects were found in his 
criminal work on account of not having previous 
experience ?—I can say that from personal obser¬ 
vation. 

42924. Have you seen the work of District and 
Sessions Judges who have been promoted from 
Subordinate Judges and Munsifs ?—Yes. 

42925. And you have found that it disclosed 
something wanting ?—Yes. 

42926. How long have you worked as a Dis¬ 
trict and Sessions Judge yourself?—I have acted 
only once, for about three months. I have also 
worked as Assistant Sessions Judge and Addition¬ 
al Judge for about a year. 

42927. Whatever you can say it can only be 
during your experience for those three months?— 
No. As District Magistrate I see all the judg¬ 
ments of the Sessions Judges. 

42928. You see the work of the District and 
Sessions Judges as District Magistrate ?—Yes, 
I see their decisions : they are sent to me. 

42929. You find out their faults ?—I can tell 
you my impression of the disadvantages, the 
drawbacks. 

42930. If you are giving your opinion from 
your experience as a District Magistrate of the 
work done by District and Sessions Judges you 
are probably right; but I want to know whether 
that is the opinion entertained by the High 
Court Judges of the work of District and Sessions 
Judges?—I cannot tell that, but I believe it is. 

42931. You have said something about the 
average age of Indian candidates being 18 or 
19. Do you know at present the earliest 
age at which a man can graduate in India—a 
R A, out here ?—I suppose the age varies in 
different Universities. 

42932. Do you know of any University in 
which the age can be less than 20?—Ido not 
know. I should have to look into the question. 

42933. I suppose it is only a haphazard shot ? 
—No, it refers to conditions which existed when 
I was in touch as a student with the Indian Uni¬ 
versities. 

42934. Do you seriously think it would be 
possible to select at the ages of 13 and 14 
boys who show promise of turning out good 
administrators at advanced ages, and give them 
scholarships from here ?—It would be possible to 
select a boy who shows great promise, but I do 
not say it would be possible to select a boy for 
administrative ability. 


42935 . The promise may fail ?—Yes, the aca 
demic promise. 

42936. The boys who show promise at 13 
or 14 may not be the boys who show promise at 
college ?—Exactly. 

42937. There would be a certain limit of 
uncertainty in the case of scholarships given to 
younger boys ?—Yes. 1 

42938 As regards the salaries of the Indian 
Civil Service and the Provincial Civil Service, 
you recommend an increase of 50 per cent, in 
the salaries of the Indian Civil Service ?—Do I ? 

42939. You say the present rule is that after 
8 years the Indian Civil Servant should begin 
to get Rs. 1,000. That is the present rule ?— 
That is the present theory. He does not, of course. 

42940. You say that it should be worked up 
to Rs. 1,400 or Rs. 1,500?—Yes. 

42941. While for the Indian Civil Servant 
you want Rs. 1,000 limit after 8 years to be 
raised to Rs. 1,400 or Rs. 1,500, for the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service you consider two-thirds of the 
pay is quite adequate, notwithstanding the change 
in the cost of living, and all those circumstances 
which justify the payment of higher salaries in 
one case ?—I do not consider it adequate. I consi¬ 
der the Provincial Civil Service salaries require 
to be raised. 

42942. You suggest two-thirds of the listed 
posts ?—I think the proportion should be main¬ 
tained because the two Services are recruited on. 
different qualifications. I think both the grad¬ 
ing and the salaries of the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice require very considerable revision. 

42943. So that the salaries of the Provincial 
Civil Service will only increase if the Indian 
Civil Service salaries are increased?—In any case 
I think they should be increased. _ The two ques¬ 
tions are separate. 

42944. Would you desire any change in the rule 
of the two-thirds scale—those persons who are 
raised for special aptitude to the higher posts ?— 
I think it is equitable that people recruited on 
the lower qualifications should get lower pay. 

42945. (Sir Murray Hammick.) In answer 
to question (29) you say that Provincial Civil 
Service men are generally promoted to the 
listed posts too late in their service to adapt them¬ 
selves to their new conditions. Would you be 
in favour of a system by which the Government 
could, after 8 or 9 or 10 years, select men 
from the Provincial Civil Service who had only 
been that length of time in the Provincial Civil 
Service and put them into listed appointments, 
and would be then young enough to receive due 
promotion before they retire ?—I would like to 
see the scheme worked out first. I have not 
considered it. 

42946. Supposing you enlarge the number of 
listed posts, do you not think it would be possible 
while reserving one or two posts among those 
listed for the reward of men k>f long service, to 
take the rest and give them to men who have been 
specially selected after considerable experience 
in the Provincial Civil Service for 8 or 9 years, 
in ordqr that they may get a career in the 
Indian Civil Service ?—I think it would not only 
be possible, but might work very well. But the 
selected men should work their way up from the 
bottom of the cadre. 
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42947. Did I understand you to say that you 
did not think the people of this province or any¬ 
where in India, paid any regard to some classes 
as being more fit torule than other classes ?~ Yes, 
they do. 

42948. You think there are classes ?—Yes, 
but I was speaking more of educated Indian 
opinion, and I was also speaking of my own 
opinion. But there are people who undoubtedly 
t hink that certain classes or certain castes ought 
to have either a monopoly, or a predominating 
share, in certain appointments. 

42949. Will you agree that the great masses 
of the people here, for instance in the Punjab 
and in Bombay, do regard certain classes of 
people as more fit to rule them than other classes, 
putting aside Englishmen altogether ? In plain 
language, would not the people of this province 
regard the Muhammadan, the Sikh, and the 
Rajput as more fit to govern them than any other 
class in these provinces ?—I think it would de¬ 
pend upon the men. If a man showed himself 
capable of treating them fairly they would cer¬ 
tainly not object to him. 

42950. Would a man not start with a certain 
amount of prejudice against him if he did not 
belong to one of those classes ?—He would start 
with prejudice against him if he belonged to cer¬ 
tain classes which are not considered quite so 
high socially. I would certainly assent to that 
proposition. 

42951. (Mr. Tudball.) You would close the 
Judicial Service in this country entirely to Indian 
Civilians ?—No. 

42952. According to you, probation at home 
is quite unnecessary ?—It is not necessary. 

42953. What would you substitute in India 
for training at home ? Instead of having pro¬ 
bation you would bring him out to India at once. 
What would you do when he arrived out here ?— 
I would set him to study the language and the 
subjects for his departmental examination. At 
the same time I should place him under an ex¬ 
perienced District Officer, who would give him 
hints as to how he should meet people and pick 
up knowledge generally useful for administra¬ 
tion. 

42954. Then the departmental examination 
covers a certain amount of reading in Law ?—Yes. 

42955. You would set a man, who never stu¬ 
died Law in his life, to pick up Law by himself : 
where will he get tuition inFatehpur ?—He would 
not be posted to Fatehpur, possibly. 

42956. Where would he get it outside Allah¬ 
abad and those places where there happened to be 
a law college ?—He would get it in the same way 
as he would get it in London. He could study 
Muhammadan Law and Indian Law in London. He 
would go to a good library and buy books and be 
coached. 

42957. He would have to read himself in the 
mufassal ?—And he would have to get such coach¬ 
ing as was necessary. He would go to a place 
where he could get coaching. 

■ 42958. You would post a youngster to a place 
like Allahabad when he first came out ?—He 
would be posted to a place where he could get 
some coaching. 

42959. The study of Law by your own unaid¬ 
ed efforts is laborious ?—Yes. There are places 


where you could get coaching in Law. I would 
distribute them to such centres where they could 
read Law. 

42960. Would you give me the names of 
these centres?—Allahabad, Lucknow, and Aligarh. 
There are Law schools there. Anyhow I postulate 
their being posted to centres where they could 
get facilities. 

42961. The final test for the knowledge of 
Law would be the departmental examination ?—- 
For the Judicial officers I should think a later 
and severer test necessary, as I have said in 
answer to one question. 

42962. Do you not think it would be an 
advantage, when a man has chosen the Judicial 
branch, to make him work as a Munsif and 
as a Subordinate Judge for two or three 
years in addition to his studies?—I think it 
might be an advantage. 

42963. In answer to question (66) I think 
you said there would be no advantage ?—I say 
that I do not recommend any special training in 
subordinate judicial posts for officers selected for 
the Judicial branch. I do not specially recom¬ 
mend that for other reasons, because I think if the 
Civilian has shown, by his examination and by 
other methods of training in Law to which I have 
referred in answer to question (55), that he is fit 
for the post, there is no reason why he should not 
o on to try sessions cases as he does at present, 
do not contemplate his doing that in five years. 
42964. At wnat stage would you make him 
do it ?—I think a man should get into a District 
Judgeship, as into the charge of a district, in 8 
or 10 years. 

42965. At five years you would make him 
select the Judicial or whatever branch he intended 
going into ?—I think at five years he might 
indicate it. He might be allowed a locus 
penitentix till eight years, when he finally 
selects. At five years he would begin to undergo 
the special training whatever it was. It is quite 
possible that he might find it did not suit him. 
At eight years he might finally go into the Judi¬ 
cial. 

42966. Cannot you give us some definite idea 
of what this special training is going to be ? 
While a man is training specially he is not at 
work and the Government is losing his services ? 
—He should be doing some work, as is the case 
when he is doing departmental examinations. He 
should do his work and have another departmental 
examination or his course of training with the 
Legal Remembrancer. That is one proposal, 
I believe, on the tapis. There might be other 
schemes which might be evolved by the High 
Court onthe Law officers. 

42967. Have you any idea that any scheme 
has been thought out ?—I only know of this 
scheme which Sir John Hewett has sent up. 

42968. In respect to learning one’s language, 
when I came to India, I went to Bareilly. I am 
speaking of 1887. I found myself unable to 
obtain any decent tuition whatever. Have things 
improved'since then ?—I think you must have 
been particularly unfortunate. In most fairly 
big stations you can always get a Maulvi to give 
you tuition in the vernacular. 

42969. I obtained many who could teach the 
vernacular to people who spoke the language, but 
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they could not teach me the vernacular because 
they did not know English ?—As we postulate, 
the candidates would be placed in big stations for 
Law training. They would probably find coaches 
for the languages also, in places like Allahabad 
or Lucknow. 

42970. Could you name anybody in Allah¬ 
abad ?—I could not name anyone. 

42971. Do you not know, as a matter of fact, 
that many young Civilians, when they are sent 
out, find it very difficult to get tuition in the 
vernacular ?—I have not heard of that difficulty. 
In some small stations I have come across Maul- 
vis who have produced chits showing that they 
have given tuition. Probably in Bareilly I shall 
find your chit. 

42972. (Mr. Kanhaiya Lai.) Have you had 
any practical experience of the work done by 
barrister Judges in these provinces ?—I suppose 
those Judges only exist in the High Court. 

42973. Have you had any experience ?—I 
have seen their judgments. 

42974. You have had occasion, you say, to 
come across their judgments ?—Yes. 

42975. Are your remarks based on that 
experience ? — Yes, but in the case of a barrister 
recruited into service, I should say that he has a 
good deal of service experience before he gets 
on as Sessions Judge. I do not consider him a 
pleader or a barrister Judge in the ordinary 
sense of the term. 

42976. Have you had practical experience of 
the judicial work of men recruited to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service by the competitive test ?—Yes. 

42977. Did you find their work satisfactory ? 
—Yes. 

42978. Would you recommend the competi¬ 
tive test for the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

42979. In preference to nomination ?—Yes, 
I think so. 

42980. Are you in favour of a system of de¬ 
puting junior Civilians as Assistant Govern¬ 
ment Advocates ?—I think it might be useful; 
it is mainly a matter for the Judicial officers of 
the High Court to advise upon. 

42981. (Mr. Fasih-ud-din.) You agree with 
the principle of competition as far as the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service is concerned ? —Yes. 

42982. You do not agree to the same prin¬ 
ciple about the Indian Civil Service, that is to the 
principle of competition being held in India ?— 
Yes ; I say that in principle it is desirable. 

42983. In principle it is good; but you do not 
agree to the Civil Service Examination being 
held in India ?—There would be practical diffi¬ 
culties at present. 

42984. But there would be no difficulties in 
the matter of the Provincial Civil Service ?—No, 
because the prize is a little less, and there would 
be a separate examination in each province, 
where the candidate would be known. 

42985. Do you mean to say that you agree to 
the principle that inferior people should con¬ 
tinue to be attracted to the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice as compared with the Indian Civil Service ?— 
Not a bit. 

42986. Do you agree with this principle, that 
the goal should he that the distinction between 
Imperial and Provincial Services should discon¬ 
tinue in the end ?—Yes, when practicable. 


42987. But you do not agree to holding the 
competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service in India ?—Not until you make the con¬ 
ditions such that they will work with success. 

42988. Do you think you will get better men 
by holding a competitive examination for the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—I am not quite sure 
of that. 

42989. Do you think it is desirable that the 
senior members of the Provincial Service should 
come on to the Table of Precedence?—I do not 
see why they should not. 

42990, Do you agree that what we call “ in¬ 
ferior listed posts ” are at all worth having for 
the Provincial Civil Service, and that they carry 
more status—the posts of Assistant Settlement 
officers, the Junior Secretary to the Board, the 
Assistant Director of Land Records, and all these . 
posts? Do they carry more status, in your 
opinion, than the posts of Deputy Collector and 
Subordinate Judge, and should they remain as 
listed posts ?—-I think they carry more weight 
with those who are primarily concerned, namely, 
the Deputy Collectors themselves. 

42991. Do they carry more emoluments ?—I 
shall have to work that out. Not necessarily. I 
think the Provincial Service men like to have 
posts in which they do not necessarily get more 
emoluments, if those posts lead to something 
which is better. 

42992. You think it necessarily follows that 
the holder of one of these listed posts should have 
a preferential claim over the ordinary Deputy 
Collector when the higher post falls vacant ?—It 
does not necessarily follow. The conditions of 
work would come more under notice and he 
would stand a better chance. 

42993. Do you think that the present 
arrangement of appointing very old and very 
senior people to the higher listed posts, and 
without giving them a chance of officiating in 
those posts, is satisfactory in principle ?—No. 

42994. You think that they should get an 
officiating chance for acting in higher posts ?— 
Yes. 

42995. What do you think about the present 
pay of the Provincial Civil Service ?—I think it 
is inadequate. In the Executive Service the 
grades run from Rs. 250 to Rs. 800. I think it 
might be desirable to regrade them so that the 
lowest might be Rs. 300 and the highest 
Rs. 1,000. I believe in the Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service the highest grade is 
Rs. 1,000. I do not see why the Judicial branch 
should not be approximated to the Executive at 
the bottom of the Provincial Civil Service, so that 
they both start at about Rs. 300 and go up to 
about Rs. 1,000. I should like to see the grad¬ 
ing so arranged that the Provincial Service men 
could make tolerably certain of reaching the 
Rs. 500 grade in about ten years. At present 
there are many men who have served more than 
ten years without reaching that grade. 

42996. They take practically twenty years ?— 
Yob. I should like so to arrange the grading that 
every man, barring those whose promotion is 
stopped, has a chance of rising to the top before 
he retires. At present that is not the case. 

42997. Would you approve of recruitment 
for the Provincial Civil Service from the clerical 
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line ?—I do not mind recruitment from other 
branches. I think it would distinctly depress 
the Provincial Service to allow recruitment from 
the clerical service. 

42998. What do you think of the prospects 
of the Provincial Service as compared with the 
Police service ?—Obviously they are not as good. 

I do not think it is right or fair that the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, which does, I should say, the 
major part of the executive work of the Govern¬ 
ment, should be in that position. For one thing, 

I believe that most Deputy Collectors resent 
their being placed in the second class for travel¬ 
ling allowance purposes, whereas Superintendents 
of Post Offices, who are officers of no higher 
status than Deputy Collectors, are placed in the 
first class. I believe that is a grievance which 

Raja Khushalpal Singh, M.A., LL.B., Honorary 

Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

43001. (1) What is your experience of 
the working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—My experi¬ 
ence is confined to having seen the work of 
officers of the Indian Civil Service in my own 
district and the neighbouring districts for over 
twenty years. Asa landholder I come in constant 
contact with the local officers and thus get many 
opportunities of knowing them and their work. 
In my opinion the system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination is generally satisfac¬ 
tory in principle. 

43002. (2) In what respects, if any, do you 

find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest ?—Except as 
hereinafter stated, I have no fault to find with the 
system. I would suggest a few alterations which 
are detailed in my reply to the questions on the 
subject given below. 

43003. (3) Is the system equally suitable 

for the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend?—As 
a system of selection it is equally suitable 
for all natural-born subjects of His Majesty, 
including Natives of India, but the Natives 
of India are at a disadvantage owing to the 
examination being held in England. 

43004. (4) Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons ? — I do not think it is to the advantage of 
Indian interests. I would prefer that a 
separate examination should be held for the 
Indian Civil Service so that candidates should 
make up their minds beforehand to come to 
India if successful at the examination. By 
having an examination exclusively for India 
we are likely to get a better class of men who 
had decided from the very first to devote their 
life and energies to this country and who would 
be likely to be more in touch with the country and 
the people. 

43005. (5) If you do not consider the 

present system of recruitment by an open compe- 


most Deputy Collectors feel very keenly, and would 
like to see removed. And I agree with them. 

42999. Do you agree with the present 
arrangement of putting in Munsifs of the first 
grade as Assistant Sessions Judges over the head 
of senior Deputy Collectors?—No; because 
the Munsif has no experience in criminal work; 
and although the Deputy Collector has no 
experience of civil work, the scales can only be 
held even by allowing the chance to both branch¬ 
es of the Service as regards these posts of 
Assistant Sessions Judge and Sessions Judge. 

43000. Do you think that the work of the 
Deputy Collector, as a Judicial officer, is not 
hopelessly bad, as some people seem to suggest ?— 
I have not heard it; and I do not agree with them. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Magistrate, Vice-Chairman, Agra District Board. 

titive examination to be satisfactory in principle, 
please state what alternative you would pro¬ 
pose ? — I consider the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in London satis¬ 
factory in principle, but I would suggest the 
following alterations:— 

(а) I would have two separate examina¬ 
tions : one for the Judicial branch and the other 
for the Executive branch of the Service. 

(б) With regard to the Judicial branch I 
would recommend that simultaneous examinations 
be held both in England and India open to all na¬ 
tural-born subjects of His Majesty excepting the 
residents of those Colonies where the Indians are 
considered an inferior race and wilfully placed 
under various disabilities. The successful can¬ 
didates to be placed in one list and that those 
who appeared in India should be sent to England 
for the period of their probation. 

(c) That with regard to the t ' t 7 j of Execu¬ 
tive branch I would revive the Statutory Civil 
Service under the scheme detailed below. In 
the examination in England Natives of India 
should be allowed to compete as hithertofore. 

( d ) During the Muhammadan rule, the 
superior officers of the State all held military com¬ 
mands. The Muhammadan kings governed the 
country through the nobility. Among Hindu Man- 
sabdars more than 95 per cent, were Rajputs. 
With the advent of the British rule, this system 
of administration apd government was ^placed 
by one which deprived the nobility of the 
highest posts under Government. Every reader 
of Indian history knows that it was chiefly 
due to the loyal devotion of the Hindu nobles 
that the Muhammadan Empire lasted so long. 
The Rajput nobility gave material help to the 
British Government in the establishment of the 
British Empire in India. During the Mutiny 
they risked their lives and properties for the 
British Government. The sentiment of loyalty 
has become ingrained in them, both by heredity 
and by traditions. They intuitively possess ad¬ 
ministrative talent and ability. It seems neces¬ 
sary that the' lineal descendants of those Hindu 
and Muhammadan nobles who held the highest 
posfc under the former Government should have 
their services utilized by the British Government 
in the executive line. I would, therefore, pro¬ 
pose that the old Statutory Civil Service be 
revived. The number of listed posts should be 
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1/3 of the Judicial branch, and 1/18 of the 
Executive. After deducting 1/18 from the cadre 
of Executive officers, there remain 17/18. Of 
this, 1/8 should go to the members of noble and 
illustrious families of approved loyalty. Youths 
belonging to families who have a stake in 
the country should be selected, provided that 
they satisfy the requisite educational conditions. 
I would confine the selection to young men of 
noble families of approved loyalty, between the 
ages of 22 and 25, who are graduates, and have 
passed LL.B. examinations of some recognised 
University, British or Indian. Graduates include 
those who have passed the post-diploma exam¬ 
ination of Chiefs’ Colleges. 

I would suggest that in making the selections 
old Zamindari families of all communities should 
be properly represented, regard being had to the 
political importance of each community. 

(d) I would place the members of the 
Statutory Civil Service on the same footing as 
regards pay and allowances as the members of 
the Indian Civil Service and I would make the 
selected candidates proceed to England and pass 
there a period of probation to learn practical 
work in the way most desirable to train them 
for their future duties. 

43006. (6) In particular, what would be 
your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty?—As I have said above, I would have 
simultaneous examinations for the Judicial 
branch but not for tho Executive; the appointments 
should be given to successful candidates subject 
to an irreducible minimum of Europeans. 

43007. (7) What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India ? If you favour such a scheme, 
what proportion do you recommend ?—The other 
appointments would depend on the results of the 
examinations and no fixed proportion should be 
fixed to be filled by Natives of India. 

43008. (9) If you are in favour of a 
system for the part recruitment of the Indian 
Civil Service by Natives of India in India, do 
you consider that “ Natives of India ” should 
still be eligible for appointment in England ?— 
I would think that Natives of India should be 
allowed to compete at the open competitive 
examination in England even though a part of 
the service be recruited in India. 

43009. (10) Would you regard any 

system of selection in India which you may 
recommend for young men who are “ Natives of 
India,” as being in lieu of, or as supplementary 
to, the present system of promoting to listed 
posts officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If the former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—My opinion is that 
the listed posts, which are already open to members 
of the Provincial Civil Service, should remain as 
they are. In addition to that, I would recommend 
the revival of the Statutory Civil Service under 
the conditions given above. I would suggest that 


the present system of promoting to listed 
posts officers of the Provincial Civil Service be 
retained but that it should be enlarged. 

The number of listed posts is far too small in 
the Executive branch. The Judicial branch has 
just been improved in this respect and the num¬ 
ber of listed appointments in that line is sufficient 
and should satisfy the aspirations of all reason¬ 
able men. Out of 25 Judgeships 8 have been 
thrown open to the members of the Provincial 
Judicial Service. In my opinion out of 48 
District Magistracies and 4 sub-divisional charges 
now reserved for the members of the Indian Civil 
Service, 5 District Magistracies and two sub- 
divisional charges (now held by members of the 
Indian Civil Service) should be allotted to the 
Executive branch of the Provincial Civil Service. 
The listed appointments might with advantage 
include— 

(i) The post of an Under Secretary to Govern¬ 

ment. 

(ii) One post of a Settlement Officer. 

(lii) Five posts of District Magistrates and 2 sub- 
divisional charges (now held by the mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service). 

(iv) The Junior Secretaryship of the Board of 
Revenue should carry a fixed salary of 
Rs. 900toRs. 1,000 by an increment of 
Rs. 50 a year. 

43010. (11) Do you recommend any 
separate method of recruitment lor the Judicial 
branch of tho Indian Civil Service ? If so, 
please describe the system which you would 
propose ?—I would recommend that the Judicial 
branch of the Service should be recruited by 
simultaneous examinations in England and in India, 
the successful candidates being put in one list, 
and I would suggest that this system be adopted 
as early as practicable. Barristers and vakils 
would be eligible for this examination which 
should be so conducted as to be a test not only 
of general education but of the knowledge of the 
principles of Law. 

43011. (12) Are you satisfied with the 
present statutory definition of the term “ Natives 
of India ” in section 6 of the Government of 
India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including 
“ any person born and domiciled within the domi¬ 
nions of Her Majesty in India, of parents habi¬ 
tually resident in India, and not established there 
for temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, 
or of unmixed European descent ? If not, state 
fully any proposals that you wish to make in 
to this matter.—If the definition does not 
regard include subjects of Native States, and in 
my opinion it does not, the definition should be 
so amended as to include them. 

43012. (13) If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons.—The present age-limits, 22 to 24, are 
well suited both for Indian and English candi¬ 
dates, inasmuch as they enable a young man to 
have a good all-round education at an University 
before competing for the Civil Service Examina¬ 
tion. Those who are unfortunately unsuccessful 
are not too old to enter other professions while 
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having regard to the conditions prevailing in 
this country that age is suitable for starting in 
life as an officer in charge of responsible 
duties. 

43013. (14) What in your opinion is the 
most suitable age at which junior Civilians re¬ 
cruited in England should commence their official 
duties in India ?—The most suitable age would be 
24 or 25. 

43014. (15) What age-limits for the open 

competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differen¬ 
tiation between the age-limits for Natives of 
India and for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—The age-limits should be the same for 
all candidates and there should be no difference 
between one class of candidates and another. 

43015. (16) What alterations, if any, do 
you recommend in the authorized syllabus of sub¬ 
jects and marks prescribed for the open competi¬ 
tive examination ?—Amongst the subjects pre¬ 
scribed for the examination I would include a full 
course of Indian History in three periods, each 
period being a separate subject with 500 
marks and several branches of law, such as Hindu 
Law, Muhammadan Law, Rent Revenue Law, 
Criminal Law, &c., with 500 marks. I would 
also increase the number of marks allotted 
to Sanskrit and Arabic to the same figures as 
those allotted to the classical languages of Europe. 

43016. (17) Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, 
state them and give reasons ?—-There should be 
no differentiation of age between Natives of India 
and other classes of candidates. 

43017. (18) Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ?—Yes. 
All the posts in the superior Judicial and Execu¬ 
tive Services, with the exception of those which 
had been listed as open to officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, should be reserved for mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service. 

43018. (19) Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the civil administration ? If so, to what 
proportion of the posts included in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre do you consider that Natives 
of India might under present conditions properly 
be admitted ?—A minimum number of Europeans 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
administration. Natives of India should be ad¬ 
mitted to one-sixth of the posts included in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre. 

43019. (20) Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?—Yes. Subject to the alterations I have 
already suggested, I would accept the system as 
generally satisfactory. 

43020. (21) Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 


under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—I think that the Statutory Civil 
Service should be revived and selections should 
be carefully made from among B. A’s. and LL. B’s. 
of good and approved families. 

4302]. (22) If the system of recruiting 

military officers in India for posts in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its re- 
introduction or introduction, as the case may be, 
and if the system should be introduced or re-intro¬ 
duced, to what extent, in your opinion, should it 
be adopted ?—I would not introduce the system 
of the recruitment of military officers for appoint¬ 
ments in the Indian Civil Service cadre. The 
system was not in vogue in the province of Agra 
within living memory. Some military officers 
were members of the Oudh and the Punjab Com¬ 
mission but I have no experience of how the sys¬ 
tem worked in those parts of the country. 

43022. (23) Do you consider that such a 

system should be restricted to the recruitment of 
military officers, or extended to the recruitment 
of selected officers from other Indian services ?— 
I would not recruit members of other Indian 
services for posts in the Civil Service cadre. 

43023. (24) What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed ?—This system has not 
been, in my opinion, worked very satisfactorily. 
Men have been promoted listed posts only at an 
advanced age when they found themselves ill- 
suited to adapt themselves to the new conditions. 
It is essential that members of the Provincial 
Service occupying tjhe listed posts should have 
their social position and their surroundings as 
much equal to those of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service as possible. 

43024. (25) Are you satisfied with the 

present rule which prescribes that Natives of 
India, other than members of the Provincial Civil 
Service or Statutory Civilians, may be appointed 
to one-quarter of the listed posts ?—The rule 
alluded to here has seldom if ever been followed 
in practice, but there is no harm in retaining the 
rule as it stands. 

43025. (26) Are you satisfied with the 
system by which most of the inferior listed posts 
are merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
My answer is in the affirmative. 

43026. (27) Is the class of posts listed 
suitable ? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes, and why ?—I consider that 
the class of posts listed is suitable and in my 
opinion they should be retained as they are, and 
enlarged on the lines detailed in my answer to 
question (10). 

43027. (28) Please add such remarks as 
you may desire to offer on any points relating to 
the system of recruitment for Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice posts which are not covered by your answers 
to the foregoing questions ?—I would add this to 
the answers given above, that those recruits for 
the Judicial branch should be allowed every faci¬ 
lity to attend lectures in the Inns of the Court ■ 
and to have practical experience of the working 
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of law courts by working in the Chambers of 
practising barristers and attending law courts in 
England. The candidate selected in India for the 
Judicial branch by the system of simultaneous 
examinations I have recommended above should 
receive the necessary expenses for training in 
England during their probationary period in 
accordance with the scheme suggested above. 

43028. (29) Do you consider that candi¬ 
dates recruited for the Indian Civil Service by 
open competitive examination should undergo a 
period of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ? —My answer is in the affirmative : 

I have given the details above. 

43029. (30) If so, how long, in your 
opinion, should this period be, and what course of 
study should be prescribed for the probationers ? 
—The period of probation now prescribed, viz. 
one year, would seem to be a very suitable one for 
the Executive Service. The same period would 
also be suitable for the Judicial Service except for 
candidates selected by simultaneous examination 
in India for whom a longer period might be 
required, viz. two years. 

43030. (31) Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary between the course 
of study for probationers who are Natives of 
India and the'course prescribed for other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please 
state the special arrangements that you recom¬ 
mend.—In my opinion Natives of India selected 
by examination in India for the Judicial branch 
should be given a practical training in England 
as suggested above to make them familiar with 
the practice and procedure of the English courts, 
and for them the period of probation for one year 
only may be too little. 

43031. (32) Do you consider that the 

probationers’ course of instruction could best be 
spent in England or in India ? Is your answer 
equally applicable to the case of Natives of India 
and of other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
—The selected candidates should spend their 
period of probation in all cases in England, includ¬ 
ing the members of what I have called the Statu¬ 
tory Civil Service, who would be recruited accord¬ 
ing to my scheme by a system of selection. 

43032. (33) Do you think it desirable to 
start, at some suitable place in India, a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service and possibly of other Indian Ser¬ 
vices recruited in England ?—I am against estab¬ 
lishing a college in India for the training of the 
probationers to the Indian services. 

43033. (34) Do you think it desirable that 
each Provincial Government should arrange for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the 
first two years of service at some suitable 
centre ? (35) Are you satisfied with the 

present arrangements for the training of junior 
officers of the Indian Civil Service after they have 
taken up their appointments in India ? If not, 
what change should, in your opinion, be introduced ? 
— [34 & 35]. Provincial Governments should 
arrange for the training of the officers allotted to 
them. They should be placed under carefully 
selected district officers; for in my opinion the 
training that a young officer gets under the first 
superior officer he is subordinate to, has a.great 


influence over the whole of his future career. 
Tne question of placing the new recruits at 
suitable centres or distributing them over the 
various districts should be left to the Provincial 
Government. 

43034. (36) Do you consider that there 
has been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
,Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate pro* 
ficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and, if not, how could this best be remedied?— 
There has been some deterioration owing to a 
large increase of Indians who could carry on all 
business and can converse in English. The 
facilities now afforded to officers of spending their 
leave out of India have also tended in the same 
direction. In my opinion the standard of the 
departmental examination in vernaculars should 
be raised and officers possessing a thorough 
knowledge of the vernacular should be given 
preference in matters of promotion. 

43035. (37) Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of Law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing be¬ 
tween recommendations applicable to all officers 
and to officers selected for the Judicial branch.— 
In addition to what I have said above with 
regard to the training of candidates for the Judi¬ 
cial branch of the Service, I would think thatthese 
officers should be made to work as Munsifs and 
Subordinate Judges for at least two years besides 
doing criminal work for some years before they 
are promoted to the important appointment of 
District and Sessions Judges. I would also re¬ 
commend that in the examination for the Execu¬ 
tive branch more law subjects should be included, 
while for candidates selected in India under the 
Statutory Civil Service scheme a law degree of 
an Indian University should, in addition to the 
Bachelor’s degree, be made an absolute sine quA 
non. 

43036. (38) Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers selected 
for the Judicial branch ? (39) Do you recommend 
any special training in subordinate judicial posts in 
India for officers selected for the Judicial branch ? 
If so, please give details.—[38 & 39] I have 
answered this question, and I lay special stress 
on practical training obtained in Courts and 
Chambers of practising barristers. 

43037. (40) Is any differentiation desirable 
in a system of training after appointment in'India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are Natives of India and other natural-born sub¬ 
jects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend.—-My 
answer is in the negative. 

43038. (41) If you have recommended the 

introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for Natives of India, whether in lieu of, 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of probation 
ana training you recommend for officers so 
recruited. (42) Is any differentiation necessary 
in regard to the probation and training of 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
Natives of India as between persons of unmixed 
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Indian descent, of mixed European and Indian 
descent, and of unmixed European descent ? If so, 
please state your proposals.—[41 & 42] I would 
recommend that officers selected in India, whether 
by open competition or by selection, should be 
given the same training as other members of the 
Service recruited in England except that it may 
be desirable that the candidates selected for the 
Judicial branch might remain under training for 
two years. 

43039. (44) Do you consider that the 
numbers of officers authorized for the various 
grades of the Indian Civil Service are satisfac¬ 
tory ? If not, please state your views ?—My 
answer is in the affirmative. 

43040. (45) Do you consider that the ex¬ 
change compensation allowance, introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply to 
officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—I would retain the exchange 
compensation allowance. 

43041. (46) If abolition is recommended 
with compensation in the form of increased 
salaries, what is your opinion regarding the grant 
of a similar increase of salary to those members of 
the Service who now draw no exchange compensa¬ 
tion allowance ?—I think that the present scale 
of salaries is quite adequate and I would not 
recommend an increase. 

43043. (47) Turning now to the case of 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do 
you suggest for the various grades of the Service ? 
(48) Have you any proposals to make in regard 
to the leave rules applicable to members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? (49) Have you any pro¬ 
posals to make in regard to the leave rules appli¬ 
cable to Statutory Civilians, and to members of 
the Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts ? 
In particular, do you consider that separate sets 
of rules for such officers and for officers of the 
Indian Civil Service are desirable ? (50) Please 
add such other remarks as you may desire to 
offer on any point relating to the conditions of 
service, salary, leave, and pension in the Indian 
Civil Service.—[47, 48, 49, & 50] I would sug¬ 
gest that the members of the Statutory Civil 
Service should be placed in the same rank as 
regards salary, leave allowances, and pension as 
members of the Indian Civil Service. In the 
case of the officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts, I would suggest that they 
ahould draw only three-quarters of the salary 
drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

Written-answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

43043. (51) Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
Which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you 


any recommendations to make for their altera¬ 
tion ?—With regard to the Provincial Civil 
Service my scheme is as follows :— 

(а) The Subordinate Judicial Service 
should be recruited as at present, i.e. on the re¬ 
commendation of the High Court from among the 
LL.B’s. and vakils of the High Court of at least 
three years’ standing. In my opinion the system 
works very well, but there should be due repre¬ 
sentation of various classes. 

(б) With regard to the Subordinate Ex¬ 
ecutive Service my suggestion is that there 
should be a due representation of all classes of 
the community especially of classes which are 
regarded as politically important, such as Rajputs 
in the provinces of Agra and Oudh and Sikhs in 
the Punjab. Appointments should be made by 
nomination from among well-educated young men 
and the respectability of their family would be a 
principal factor in the matter of selection. So 
long as the members of any one community pre¬ 
ponderate in the Service special representation 
should be given to the members of other commu¬ 
nities, especially of classes which are politically 
important. My idea is that young men recruited 
from families which have a stake in the country 
and which have rendered conspicuous services in 
the past are likely to prove more valuable ser¬ 
vants of the State than young men recruited sole¬ 
ly with reference to their educational qualifica¬ 
tions. I would ascribe the plucky behaviour of 
Kuar Jagadish Prasad, I.C.S., on the occasion of 
the serious riots at the Fatehgarh Jail, when he 
dealt with a sudden emergency with so much 
tact and success, to the fact of being the grand¬ 
son of Raja Jai Kishen Das, C.S.I., who had 
rendered conspicuous services during the dark 
days of the Indian Mutiny, and to bis belonging 
to a family which had furnished many other 
valuable servants to the State. 

43044. (53) Do you consider that recruit¬ 
ment for a Provincial Civil Service should 
ordinarily be restricted to residents of the 
province to which it belongs?—Recruitment to 
the Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to domiciled residents of the province 
to which it belongs. This rule may at the discre¬ 
tion of the Local Government be departed from 
in exceptional cases. 

43045. (54) Are all classes and communi¬ 
ties duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable, 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object ?—I would recommend that 
classes which are considered politically important 
should have more representation in the Provincial 
Service than other classes. Efficiency should be 
the primary and essential qualification, and due 
regard should be had to the representation of the 
various classes. 

43046. (55) Are you satisfied with the 
existing arrangements for the training and 
probation of officers appointed to the Provincial 
Civil Service ? If not, please state your objec¬ 
tions, and what other arrangements you recom¬ 
mend?—-The system of training of probationary 
Deputy Collectors is far from satisfactory. In 
fact they get no training at all except in the 
Treasury department, ana in that department 
the period of training i3 much too short. Young 
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officers (whether Civilians or Deputy Collectors) 
should never be placed in independent charge of 
any department. An experienced officer should 
he placed in charge with a junior under him to 
learn the work properly. It is undesirable to 
place all at once a large number of miscellaneous 
minor departments under a newly-joined officer. 
These officers cannot possibly do justice to the 
work required of them nor can they have time 
for case work. 

43047. (56) Do you consider that the 
numbers of officers authorized for the various 
grades of your Provincial Civil Service are 
satisfactory? If not, please state your views.— 
My idea is that there are too few posts in the 
superior grades and their number should be 
increased to give greater inducements to young 
men of good families to join the Service. Two 
additional grades of Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 900 should 
be added, and the regrading of the cadre of 
the Provincial Executive Service should be as 
follows:— 


Present grade. Proposed grade 


1,000 

.. Nil 

1st 

grade 

1,000 

2 

900 

.. Nil 

2nd 

900 

4 

800 

.. 4 

3rd 


800 

6 

700 

.. o 

4 th 

i» 

700 

.. 10 

600 

.. 10 

5 th 


600 

.. 15 

600 

.. 36 

6th 


600 

.. 40 

400 

.. 62 

7th 

it 

400 

.. 48 

300 

.. 65 

8th 

tt 

300 

.. 48 

250 

.. 58 

0th 

it 

250 

.. 48 


221 
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In case the exigencies of the Service require 
an increase in the cadre, there should as far as 
possible be a proportionate increase in the num¬ 
ber of posts in the above grades. 

43048. (57) To what extent are the func¬ 
tions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated ? Is any change desirable, and if so, in 
what direction ?—I am in favour of the separation 
of Judicial and Executive functions. 

43049. (58) Are you satisfied with the 
present designation “the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice?” If not, what would you suggest?—My 
answer is in the affirmative. 

43050. (59) Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services 
as regards salary should be adjusted by a consi¬ 
deration of the terms necessary to secure locally 
the desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend?—I 
think that the salaries should be adjusted with 
regard to the increased cost of living in these 
days. The salaries of all officers had been fixed 
over forty years ago, and though they were 
adequate at the time they seem to be inadequate 
now with reference to the decline in the purchasing 
power of the rupee. The salaries given to the 
various grades of tahsildars in the United Provin¬ 
ces of Agra and Oudh are, in my opinion, particu¬ 
larly inadequate. I would recommend an 
increase of salary all round and if it be not 
practicable it should be done at least in the lower 
grades of all branches of the Service. 

43051. (60) Are the existing rates of pay 
and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of 
your province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 


what alterations do you recommend ?—My answer 
to the first part of the question is in the negative, 
with regard to the second part please refer to my 
answer to the last question. 

43052. (61) Do you approve of the 
arrangement by which officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service holding listed posts draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various appointments ? —My 
answer is in the affirmative. With regard to the 
appointments made to listed posts from the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service I would suggest that the 
present system' of conferring these appointments 
on officers who have but a small part of their 
service left to them should give place to a better 
system. I would select officers from the Provin¬ 
cial Service before they are forty with special 
regard to their antecedents, their educational 
qualifications, and their merits as an officer for 
appointment to listed posts, so that they might 
occupy the said appointments for fifteen years at 
the least. As I have said above, they should 
draw two-thirds of the salaries given to members 
of the Indian Civil Service occupying the said 
appointments, but the leave and pension rules 
should be altered to the benefit of this class of 
officers. 

43053. (62) Have you any proposals to 

make with regard to the leave rules applicable to 
the Provincial Civil Service ? In particular, do 
you regard the existing differences between the 
leave rules for the European and Indian Services 
as suitable ?—The number of listed posts should 
be $ of the Judicial branch and T ’ 5 of the Execu¬ 
tive branch. After deducting T l g from the cadre 
of executive officers of the Indian Civil Service 
there remain ||-. Of this, £ is to go to members of 
illustrious families of approved loyalty; there 
remain -j-jj. Indians can obtain posts in the 
executive line of the Indian Civil Service by 
passing the Indian Civil Service examination in 
England to the extent of £ of that is to say 
that the irreducible minimum of Europeans in 
the Executive branch of the Indian Civil Service 

should be 42— Bljr ec l ual t0 4&~ 0T rou g hl y 
speaking a little less than |. Of the listed posts 
in the Judicial department a few selected Deputy 
Collectors might be given the post of District 
and Sessions Judges and Assistant Sessions Judges. 
Under chapter 6 of the Civil Service Regu¬ 
lations grade promotions are allowed to the 
members of the Service enumerated therein, but 
the subordinate Judicial and Executive branches 
of the Provincial Service are excluded from the 
category. This privilege should be granted to 
them as well. 

For the purposes of travelling allowance the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service who are 
in receipt of a salary exceeding Rs. 500 are 
classed first class. I propose that officers drawing 
a salary of Rs. 400 or over should be considered 
first class officers. 

At present tahsildars get only Re. 1 per day, 
They should get the travelling allowance of a 
second class gazetted officer and naib-tahsildars 
should get Re. 1 per day. 

Contingent expenses, such a3 cooly-hire for 
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loading carts, pitching and striking tents, should Collector is 5, i.e., one cart with 3 bullocks and 
be paid for by Government. another with 2. The number should be raised to 

The number of bullocks allowed to a Deputy 6 so that three carts may be employed. 

Raja Khushalpal Singh, called and examined. 


43054. (Chairman.) You are a Rajput land- 
owner ?—Yes. 

43055. And you are a member of the United 
Provinces Legislative Council, and an Honorary 
Magistrate ?—Yes. 

You lay stress upon the desirability of obtain¬ 
ing in the public service young mon of good 
families and approved loyalty, and of giving 
them preference subject to an educational quali¬ 
fication ?—Yes. 

43056. In both the Services ?—Yes. 

43057. You consider that there should be a 
minimum of Europeans and a maximum number 
of Indians in the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes, in 
the Judicial branch. I think that, for the Judicial 
branch as well as for Executive branch simultane¬ 
ous examinations should be held both in England 
and in India. I consider the system of recruit¬ 
ment by open competitive examination in London 
satisfactory in principle ; but I would have two 
separate examinations, one for the Judicial branch 
and the other for the Executive branch of the 
service. 

43058. Two separate examinations simultane¬ 
ously in both countries ?—Yes. 

43059. Do you propose there should be any 
minimum of Europeans?—Yes, in the Executive 
branch, but not in the Judicial branch. 

43060. What would be the minimum in the 
Executive branch ?—The Judicial branch can in 
course of time be wholly manned by Indians. As 
regards the Executive branch I am of opinion 
that a little less than two-thirds should be the 
irreducible minimum for Europeans. 

43061. With your simultaneous examination, 
you would combine a scheme of nomination ?— 
Only as regards a certain proportion. 

43062. How would you get members of good 
families?—With regard to the 17/144 of Execu¬ 
tive branch I would revive the Statutory Civil 
Service. 

43063. How are you going to get the 17/144 ? 
By an open system of simultaneous examination 
and with some form of nomination to include 
the old families ?—I say the number of listed 
posts, should be 1/3 of the Judicial branch and 
1/18 of the Executive branch. After deduct¬ 
ing 1/18 from the cadre of executive officers of 
the Indian Civil Service there remain 17/18. Of 
this 1/8 is to go to members of illustrious families 
of approved loyalty and there remains 119/144. 
17/144 will be filled by nomination and 119/144 
by competition. 

43064. It is rather a difficult scheme to follow 
in view of the fact that you are suggesting 
that it is to be carried out by simultaneous 
examination ?—Yes. 

43065. I do not understand how you are 
going to assure all the qualities you want by 
an open competitive examination.—They are 
required in the statutory service branch, that is to 
say in 17/144 of the cadre of executive officers. 

43066. Why do you propose to treat the 
Judicial and Executive branches of the Service 
separately ?—Because the training the members of 


the Judicial branch should receive should be 
different from the training which the members of 
the Executive branch should receive. As regards 
those members who will pass the simultaneous ex¬ 
amination in India I am of opinion that they 
should go to England for a probationary period 
winch should extend to two years. As regards 
the Executive branch I would limit the period to 
one year. 

43067. You will have two examinations in 
England and two in India every year?—Yes. 

43068. Have you estimated what the cost of 
that- will be?—No. 

43069. You are not wholly satisfied with the 
way in which the listed post system has been 
worked ? — No. 

43070. You think men promoted to it are too 
old ?—They are promoted to these posts at am 
advanced age. 

43071. At what period of their service 
would you like to see officers promoted to higher 
appointments?—Those of approved merit should 
be promoted at an earlier age so that they 
may remain in the highest posts for at least 
seven or eight years. 

43072. After 10 or 15 years in the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service?—Yes. 

43073. You consider that the present scale 
of salaries is adequate?—Yes. 

43074. But you say that the cost of living 
in the last ten years has undergone considerable 
increase?—Yes, in India it has. 

43075. Would you not say, therefore, that the 
salaries of certain grades of the Service might 
well be increased to meet the increased cost of 
living ?—Yes. 

43076. What powers do you exercise as an 
Honorary Magistrate ?—Third-class powers. 

43077. How often do you sit in that capa¬ 
city ?—For three or four days in a month. 
There are other Honorary Magistrates in the 
district of Agra who do a much greater amount 
of work. They dispose of about 150 or 160 
cases a year. 

43078. Do you sitasa Bench?—No, Isit singly. 

43079. How many cases do you say you 
dispose of in a year ?—The total number of 
cases disposed of by me last year was about 
twenty. 

43080. Would you say that there is a tend¬ 
ency for more work to be done by Honorary 
Magistrates ?—Yes; the work done by them is 
increasing every year. 

43081. Would you like to see that agency 
extended?—Very much; not only magisterial 
owers should be conferred upon landholders 
ut they should be appointed Honorary Munsifs 
and Honorary Assistant. Collectors. 

43082. From your experience would you say 
that officers in this province are over-worked ?— 
Lteputy Collectors are certainly over-worked. 

43083. Do you think there should be more 
Deputy Collectors to assist those who are at 
present on the staff?—Yes. 

43084. Are there any other officers whom you 
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would say from your observations are over¬ 
worked ?—Latterly an increase in the number of 
Munsifs has been sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State. Before that they were over-worked. 

43085. (Sir Murray Hammick.) When you 

wrote these answers I understand you intended 
that the Executive Service should be filled up 
entirely by examination in England, one-eighth of 
the vacancies being given away out here as a 
Statutory Service ; but that since you have sent 
in the replies you have modified your opinion, 
and now you think that the whole of the Execu¬ 
tive Service should be competed for in England 
and in India by two examinations ?—Yes. 

43086. Why have you altered your opinion 
in this matter ?—My election for the Imperial 
Let dslative Council was set aside on the "28th 
of February, and I was very busy canvassing. 
I had to send in these answers before the 10th 
of February. 

43087. You had not time to think about this 
enough ?—No. 

43088. I understand you want simultaneous 
examination and at the same time you want 1/8 
of the appointments out here ?—Yes, for mem¬ 
bers of the Statutory Civil Service. 

43089. In this province they recruit about 
nine men for the Civil Service; half of those will 
go to the Judicial line and half to the Executive, 
so that it will come to four or five members for 
the Executive ?—Ye3, For this very reason I 
have changed that statement. I have said that 
the number of listed posts should be 1/3 of the 
Judicial branch and 17/144 of the Executive 
branch should go to members of illustrious fami¬ 
lies of approved loyalty. 

43090. If only 43 are to be recruited for in 
the United Provinces, how are you going to 
have 1/8 for the Statutory Service and the rest 
to be competed f<y in England and in India : how 
are you going to divide it ?—I have changed that 
statement. I do not say that 1/8 of the vacan¬ 
cies should be filled every year. I say with 
regard to the 17/144 of the Executive branch I 
would revive the Statutory Service. That, pro¬ 
bably, may be reached in the course of a few 
years. I do not say that the vacancies should be 
filled every year. I have changed that statement. 

43091. Would it not be rather an unfair 
treatment to reserve 1/8 of your Service here for 
nominations for Indians but to allow no nomi¬ 
nations for Europeans at all ? You are going to. 
allow Government out here to nominate 1/8 to 
be selected from good families, but you do not 
think it right to give any consideration in 
the matter of the European examination ?— 
It will not be unfair for this reason, because I am 
reserving an irreducible minimum for Europeans 
but not for Indians in the Executive branch. In 
England all classes are almost equally advanced 
in education but here in India landholders are 
very backward people and therefore require 
special treatment. 

43092. You have never heard of backward 
people in England ?—No. 

43093. How are you going to have simultane¬ 
ous examination with an irreducible minimum 
of Europeans ?—When that proportion is reached 
by Indians, they will not be eligible for open 
competition until such a time as vacancies occur. 


43094. (Mr. Chaubal.) In paragraph (d) in 
answer to question (5) you state, “ those of fami¬ 
lies of approved loyalty or good position in soci¬ 
ety and belonging to families which have a stake 
in the country should be given the preference.” 
Supposing you have made your selection, would 
you put these and post them to their own pro¬ 
vinces, or appoint them outside ? — I would post 
them to their own provinces. 

43095. Not like the Indian Civil Service man 
who is put up to any province?—No. 

43096. You use the expression “ stake in the 
country.”—I meant the land-owning community 
members of noble families who have got estates, 
land-owners. 

43097. Supposing I have Rs. 20,000 in 
Government promissory notes and no landed pro¬ 
perty, have I got a stake in the country, or 
not ?—In my written answers I suggested that 
all classes and communities, should be properly 
represented. But I have changed my opinion 
and would confine the sele:tion to noble families 
of approved loyalty. I would not exclude those 
belonging to mercantile classes but would take 
only from such families as have attained the 
.status of territorial aristocracy. Approved 
loyalty and social importance will be principal 
factors in the matter of selection. 

43098. I want to know whether you would 
consider a person who has a large amount of 
money in Government promissory notes, but no 
land, to be a person who has a “ stake in the 
country ?”—If he has an enormously large sum 
of money. 

43099. If he has a large amount in Govern¬ 
ment promissory notes then he would have a 
stake m the country ?—Yes. 

43100. Would you put him higher than a 
man who holds land ? Supposing anything hap¬ 
pened to the land and the land disappeared, the 
person who had Government promissory notes 
would have a larger stake in the country than 
the person who had a thousand acres of land ?— 
Yes, in that way, of course. 

43101. In answer to question (57) you state 
you are in favour of the separation of the judicial 
and executive functions. Is that recommendation 
made as being calculated to improve the present 
administration of justice ?—Yes. Quite so. 

43102. From your own practical experi¬ 
ence ?—Yes, from my own practical experience. 

43103. ( Mr. Madge.) What opportunities 
have you had of judging of the duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities of the executive and judicial services 
in the mufassal ?—As a landholder I come into 
constant contact with local officers belonging 
both to the Judicial as well as to the Executive 
branch. 

43104. To a large extent ?—Yes, to a large 
extent. I have a large number of friends 
amongst the Judicial ana Executive branches. 

43105. But your friendship is not able to 
permit you to form an appreciation of their work 
unless you come into contact with their work ?— 

I do come into contact with it occasionally. 

43106. Is there nothing in common between 
the responsibilities of the Executive and Judicial 
officer ?—I think the frame of mind which the 
Judicial officer should possess should be different 
from that of the Executive officer. 
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43107. Aa regards the experience they bring 
to their work, is there nothing in common be¬ 
tween them in the earlier stages of their career ? 
Civilians when they come to this country for the 
first few years are set certain work. As regards 
those who become Judicial and Executive officers 
during their earlier years, is)there nothing in 
common between them in their duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities ?—Yes, there is something in com¬ 
mon. 

43108. (Afr. Fisher.) Do any of the boys in 
the Balwant Rajput High School desire to enter 
the Provincial Civil Service ?—No, because this 
school teaches up to the matriculation standard 
and only graduates are taken in. 

43109. Have any of the former pupils of the 
school entered the Provincial Civil Service?— 
Many of them are already in the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

43110. And that is the career to which they 
look forward —Yes. 

43111. (Mr. Macdonald.) Have you thought 
out how you are going to nominate your young 
men under section ( d) of your answer to question 
(5): how are these nominations going to be 
conducted ?—They will be selected by the Gov¬ 
ernment from the classes described in this 
paragraph. 

43112. Do you think it is a bad ora good 
thing that the Government should have this kind 
of patronage ?—When all communities are equal¬ 
ly advanced in education it will be undesirable 
that any difierentiation should be made: but in the 
present state of things I think it is necessary. 

43113. You do not think that the best thing 
would be to continue to put pressure upon your 
communities to get them educated so that they 
could pass through the competitive dqor ?—People 
will have no inducement to study if careers are 
not provided for them. 

43114. If you provide careers for them with¬ 
out any serious study, is it not rather a bad 
thing for them ?—That will be a bad thing if 
unqualified members of politically important but 
backward communities are selected. But I 
urge the claims of duly qualified members who 
have received the highest education and are 
M.A’s. and LL.B’s. 

43115. And then they should be selected by 
Government ?—Yes. 

43116. Do you propose to send them to Eng¬ 
land ?—Yes. 

43117. ( Sir Theodore Morison.) Will you 
give me some illustration as to why you think the 
landed aristocracy has got more influence in the 
country: can you give me an example of how that 
influence makes itself manifest ?—During the 
Mutiny the people accepted them as their leaders 
and they acted according to their bidding. 

43118. In this province of Oudh ?—In the 
province of Agra and Oudh. The land-owners 
did meritorious services. They had hundreds and 
thousands of retainers. People flocked round the 
banners of their chiefs. 

43119. Have you a more recent illustration 
than that, because things have changed now ?— 
• I think they are still the most influential class. 
People look up to them for guidance and follow 
their example. 

43120. Can you give me an example of it in 


the present century ? I quite understand your 
illustration of sixty years ago, but I should like 
one of the present day.—I am not sure that I 
can give one. 

43121. ( Lord Ronaldshay.) In your written 
statement as to your scheme for recruitment into 
the Indian Civil Service you say that you would 
have a simultaneous examination for the Judicial 
branch, but that you would not have a simultane¬ 
ous examination for the Executive branch ?—I 
have changed my mind since. 

43122. I understand now you have altered 
that opinion and that you would now have a 
simultaneous examination in both branches?—Yes. 
43123. Are there any reservations, or are the 
whole vacancies filled by competitive examination? 
—Wholly by competitive examination, with one 
reservation, namely, as regards the revival of 
the Statutory Civil Service. 

43124. Otherwise it is to be entirely recruited 
by both branches of the Service?—Yes. 

43125. (Mr. Ranhaiya Lai.) Would you 
give one-eighth to the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
Yes, it is less than one-eighth. 

43126. You propose one-ninth for the Judicial 
branch ?—No, it should be one-third. 

43127. And for the Executive ?—One 
eighteenth. 

43128. These will be distinct from the posts 
you will reserve for the Statutory Civil Service ? 
—Yes. 

43129. The statute of 1870 allowed one-sixth ? 
—Yes. 

43130. From your experience of the country 
can you say that people have confidence so far as 
the civil courts are concerned ?—In Deputy 
Collectors who have received the highest English 
education people place as much reliance and 
confidence as in Munsifs and Subordinate Judges. 

43131. Are you in favour of competition for 
the Provincial Civil Service ?—No. 

43132. You are in favour of nomination ?— 
Nomination and selection. 

43133. Is it possible to get the best brains 
under the system of nomination ?—What is want¬ 
ed is that all classes should be duly represented. 

43134. You would subordinate efficiency to 
caste and family considerations ? —So far as 
intellectual attainments go, all will be duly quali¬ 
fied. They will be graduates who have received 
good education. 

43135. You are prepared to subordinate effici¬ 
ency to family considerations ?—I would not 
subordinate efficiency to family considerations; 
but the persons who belong to very high and 
noble families, the ancestors of which held high 
administrative posts under the former Govern¬ 
ment are possessed of more administrative talents 
and ability than those who do not belong to such 
families. 

43136. You are in favour of nomination and 
selection ?—Yes, for the time being until all 
classes are equally advanced in point of educa¬ 
tion. 

43137. Until other classes are advanced you 
will not take advantage of the educated material 
we have at our disposal ?—Officers will be 
selected from graduates who can be considered 
educated material. 

43138. The moment a man has passed his M.A. 
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examination you would make no distinction, 
except family considerations ?—The Government 
will select the best men. Persons owning ad¬ 
ministrative instincts and traditions will be 
preferable and make more efficient officers. 
Governments will satisfy themselves that the 
persons selected are the best ones. 

43139. (Mr. Faaih-ud-din.) Do you agree 
with the principle that the goal should be the 
gradual abolition of the distinction between 
Imperial and Provincial Services ?—Yes, I do. 

43140. You are in favour of the revival of the 
Statutory Civil Service ? By doing that would 
you not create a new service and widen the gulf 
still more ?—That should be the ultimate goal, 
but it would be unattainable for a long time to 
come. 

43141. Would it not widen the gulf between 
the two Services ?—At present certain classes are 
very inadequately represented. They must have 
their due representation. 

43142. What classes ?—The landowning 
classes, the nobility of the country. 

43143. You think that the Provincial Civil 
Service is not attractive enough for them, or 
is there another reason? —It is not attractive 
enough. 

43144. But if it is made more attractive, 
would you then allow the admission of the 
landed aristocracy into the Provincial Service ? 
—•If the Provincial Service can be made as 
attractive as the Statutory Civil Service formu¬ 
lated by me I would not insist on reviving the 
Statutory Civil Service. 

43145. Do you think that the knowledge of 
the vernaculars in the Civil Servant is deteriorat¬ 
ing ?—Yes. 

43146. Is it not due to the fact that he has 
not as much time as his older confrere used to 
have for the study of the vernaculars ?—Yes. 

43147. Do you think that a really well-edu¬ 
cated Deputy Collector is fit to hold the post 
of Sessions Judge ?—Yes, those who have taken 
a law degree. They should not only be eligible 


for the post of District and Sessions Judges, but 
also Assistant Sessions Judges. 

43148. Do you think that a law degree is an 
essential qualification ?—Yes. 

43149. Do you think that condition can be 
satisfied by raising the present standard of the 
departmental examination so far as law is con¬ 
cerned ?—No, unless the examination is made as 
stiff as the LL.B. 

43150. With the approval of the High Court 
Bench ?—Yes. 

43151. You say you agree with the rule that 
a pleader should have at least three years' 
practice before he is appointed as Munsif ?—Yes. 

43152. Do you think the best men at the Bar 
are deterred from accepting officiating Munsifs’ 
appointments at Rs. 200 with the chance of 
etting a permanent post after two years ?— 

think the High Court can make exceptions in 
exceptional cases. 

43153. Are you not aware of the fact that 
all the brilliant legal practitioners refuse to 
accept officiating Hunsifs’ appointments on 
account of this very rule, as in three years’ 
time a man with a very average intelligence 
can earn at least Rs. 300 or Rs. 400 in a month 
in these days of litigation ?—As regards the 
recruitment of a large number of Munsifs, I 
think it is desirable that they should have some 
practice as Vakils or Pleaders. 

43154. What period would you recommend, 
three years or two years or one year ?—Gen¬ 
erally speaking, I think it should be three 
years ; but power should be given to the High 
Court to make exceptions in the cases of very 
brilliant men. 

43155. Do you think that the present pay 
of a Munsif is sufficient?—I think it should 
not be less than Rs. 250. 

43156. And of the Deputy Collector ?—It 
should be the same, Rs. 250 ; and there should 
be two additional grades, one on Rs. 900 and 
the other on Rs. 1,000. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, B.A., LL.B., Vakil, High Court, North-Western 

Provinces, Allahabad. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

43157. (1) What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—In my 
opinion the working of the present system of 
recruitment for the Indian Civil Service by an 
open competitive examination in England is very 
unsatisfactory and stands in need of modification 
in several respects. 

I accept the system of an open competition for 
that service as practically the most satisfactory 
that Could be adopted. 

This system was adopted after the method of 
recruitment by nomination had been tried and 
condemned. In England the merits of the system 
have been accepted as indisputable for over half 
a century. Speaking in the House of Lords on 
the 8th of June 1858, Lord Lyttleton said “ He 
believed the recent change in our system had been 
productive of much good to all parties, for it had 


tended to remedy the evils of patronage and 
improve the general standard of education. The 
results of the system, as appeared by the reports 
of the Civil Service Commissioners, had been 
good, and the examination on the whole had been 
well and judiciously conducted. He was not, 
however, about to enter into the general merits 
of the system, which he conceived had been placed 
beyond argument.” 

Speaking on the same occasion Lord Wodehouse 
said:—“ Competition gave a great spring to an 
honourable ambition and a great motive for 
industry and attention. He believed they cannot 
do better than cautiously to pursue the same 
system they had entered upon under which hd 
thought they would find a greater amount of 
energy, activity, and zeal for the public service 
than had hitherto existed.” 

Speaking on the 11th of March 1869 with 
special" reference to the system of open competition 
for the Indian Civil Service, the Duke of Argyll" 
said :—“ I confess, I have never been such a fana¬ 
tic in support of competitive examination as to 
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believe that that is the sole, or in all cases the service as from private enterprises, dependent on 
beet, method of getting the best men for ,the capacity for the realization of profit in a eommer- 
public service; but it is an escape from many cial enterprise.” And in my opinion, all things 
difficulties; a competitive examination gives on considered, this result is best arrived at by a sys- 
the whole a much better chance of success than tern of open competitive examination, 
the pure nepotism of the ancient Court of Direc- It has been said that such an examination is 
tors.” merely an intellectual test and takes no account 

His Lordship opined, however, that “ the of the moral qualities of the candidates. I do not 
exercise of patronage, where it is wholly removed agree with this view. As was observed by Mr. 
from the danger of political jobbery or family Robert Lowe in the debate on the Government 
nepotism, is perhaps the very best mode of select- of India Bill of 1853, when the utility of a com¬ 
ing men for the public service. ” “ I venture to petitive examination was being discussed, “ there 

submit,” said his Lordship, “ that as regards the is a close connection between the moral and 
selection of Natives for the administration of their intellectual qualities of the human mind.” But 
country there is no risk whatever of the Govern- this objection cannot be better answered than in 
ment of India being influenced by political jobbery the wise and weighty words of the ‘Committee 
or family nepotism; I think, therefore, it is safe who were requested to take into consideration the 
and expedient to open the Civil Service of our subject of the examination of candidates for the 
Indian Empire to selections by the Governor- Civil Service of the East India Company.’ That 
General, under such restrictions as may be laid- Committee said in their report, dated November 
down in concert with the Government at home.” 1854, which was signed by “ T. B. Macaulay, 
The Statute of 1870 was passed to give a trial Ashburton, Henry Melville, Benjamin Jowett, and 
to such a scheme but, as we all know the scheme John George Shaw Lefevre ” 
failed. When the last Public Service Commission “ We hope and believe also that it will very 

was appointed. Dr. Wordsworth, then Principal of rarely be necessary to expel any probationer from 
the Elphinstone College, Bombay, described the the Service on account of grossly profligate 
working of the Rules under the Statute of 1870 in habits, or of any action unbecoming a man of 
a letter to the Fall Mall Gazette, as follows:— honour. The probationers will be young men 

“ The people now selected are in reality re- superior to their fellows in science and litera- 
presentatives as little of the aristocracy as of the ture; and it is not among young men superior to 
intelligence of the country. They are members their fellows in science and literature that scand- 
of respectable families who happen to enjoy the alous immorality is generally found to prevail, 
favour of some educated official—a Secretary to It is notoriously not once in twenty years that a 
Government, a Member of Council, or a Police student who has attained high academical distinc- 
Commissioner. In this Presidency, a college tion is expelled from Oxford or Cambridge, 
education and an University degree appear to be Indeed, early superiority in science and literature 
regarded as positive disqualifications for selection, generally indicates the existence of some quali- 
A young man of independent character and high ties which are securities against vice,—industry, 
talents cannot now hope to enter the Civil Ser- self-denial, a taste for pleasures not sensual, a 
vice by competition and he has generally no wish laudable desire to obtain the approbation of 
to enter it by the back door of favour. Every- friends and relations. We therefore believe that 
one again who knows India, also knows how far the intellectual test which is about to be estab- 
the official world here appreciates the indepen- lished will be found in practice to be also the best 
dence of educated natives and what chances it is moral test that can be devised.” 


willing to give them. Deferential ignorance, 
conciliatory manners, and a plentiful absence of 
originality and independence are now, and will 
always be, at a premium.” 

These remarks applied with as much truth to 
these Provinces (then the North-Western Provin¬ 
ces; as to Bombay. The truth is, as was observed 
60 years ago by George Campbell in “ India as 
it may he,” that “ patronage and selection are, so 
far as each goes, incompatible things. You can¬ 
not both have exactly the men you could most 


wish to- patronize and at the same time a superior 
average degree of natural talent. You may 
educate the men of your election, but you cannot 
put brains into them. Brains are only to be 
iound by selection. It is then but to be expected 
that while there is an honest and praiseworthy 
desire to educate, and dven to exclude those who 


will not be educated, there is much tenderness in 


regard to natural intellect.” 

I hold with the author of “ Efficiency and Em¬ 
pire ” that “ every man in the public service should 
be chosen with sole reference to his capacity for 
the duties he is required to perform. There should 
be no round pegs in square holes, and nepotism 
should be excluded as completely from national 


For all the reasons mentioned above lam whol¬ 
ly in favour of a system of an open competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Service, and I 
am strongly opposed to the adoption of any 
method of recruitment by nomination and selection. 

43158. (2) In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—The present 
system is open to objection on the following 
grounds 

(i) because the examination for the Indian 

Civil Service is held in London only; 

(ii) because a sufficiently high standard of 

general education is not required as a 
preliminary qualification of candidates 
who want to compete for the service; 

(iii) because persons who have to serve in two 

such different branches of the public 
service as the Executive and the Judicial 
are subjected to, and selected by, one 
and the same examination; and 

(iv) Because the syllabus prescribed for the 

examination is unsatisfactory. 

As to (i)—This is the great outstanding defect 
of the system. It was recognized from the time 
that the system was adopted. Speaking on the 
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11th of March W69, the Duke of Argyll said 
“Now I well remember that in the debates in 
this house in 1853, when the renewal of the Char¬ 
ter was under the consideration of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government, my late noble friend Lord Monteagle 
complained, and I think with great force, that 
while professing to open every office of profit and 
employment under the Company or the Crown to 
the Natives of India, we practically excluded 
them, by laying down regulations as to fitness 
which we know Natives could never fulfil. If the 
only door of admission to the Civil Service of 
India is a competitive examination carried on in 
London, what chance or what possibility is there 
of Natives of India acquiring that fair share in 
the administration of their own country which 
their education and abilities would enable them 
to fulfil, and therefore entitle them to possess? 
I have felt that the regulation laid down for the 
competitive examination rendered nugatory the 
declaration of the Act of 1833 ; and so strongly 
has this been felt of late years by the Govern¬ 
ment of India that various suggestions have 
been made to remedy the evil.” 

One such suggestion was made by a Com¬ 
mittee which was appointed by the Secretary of 
State for India shortly after Her Majesty’s 
Proclamation of 1858, which emphasised the 
declaration of the Statute of 1833 and solemnly 
promised that Her Majesty’s Indian subjects 
“ of whatever race or creed, be freely and impar¬ 
tially admitted to offices in our service, the 
duties of which they may be qualified, by their 
education, ability, and integrity duly to discharge.” 
In its Report, dated the 20th of January 1860, 
the Committee, after quoting from the Statute of 
1833, said: — 

“ It is obvious, therefore, that when the 
competitive system was adopted it could 
not have been intended to exclude Natives 
of India from the Civil Service of India. 
Practically, however, they are excluded. 
The law declares them eligible, but the 
difficulties opposed to a Native leaving India 
and residing in England for a time are so 
great that, as a general rule, it is almost 
impossible for a Native successfully to 
compete at the periodical examinations held 
in England.” 

To remedy this the Committee recommended the 
holding simultaneously of two examinations, one 
in England and one in India, both being, as 
far as practicable, identical in their nature, and 
those who compete in both countries being finally 
classified in one list according to merit by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. The Committee 
recommended this scheme as being the “ fairest 
and the most in accordance with the principles 
of a general competition for a common 
object.” 

It is to be regretted that this fairest remedy 
suggested by a Committee of distinguished men 
appointed by the Secretary of State was not 
adopted. Other remedies have been suggested 
and tried, among them the one provided by the 
Statute of 1870 They have failed; and in my 
opinion no other course that has yet been sug¬ 
gested will remedy the inequality of opportunity 
complained of unti' the recommendation of the 
Committee mentioned above is adopted, and 


simultaneous examinations are held in India 
and England. 

As to (ii)—The Committee to whom the 
consideration of the subject of the examination of 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service was 
entrusted said in their report, dated November 
1854:— 

“ It is also desirable that he (the Civil Servant 
of the Company) should have received the best, 
the most liberal, the most finished education that 
his native country affords. Such an education has 
been proved by experience to be the best prepara¬ 
tion for every calling which requires the exercise 
of the higher powers of the mind. ” 

The present system of recruitment does not 
secure this object. There is no doubt a large 
number of men in the Indian Civil Service 
who are distinguished for their ability. But 
there are also many, both in the Judicial and 
the Executive line, who do not show that high 
degree of ability and culture which, in my 
opinion, should be expected of the members of 
such a select service. And these fail to impress 
Indians, among whom the standard of education 
is steadily growing. I would recommend that 
no one should be allowed to compete for the 
Indian Civil Service who has not taken a degree 
at one of the Indian or British Universities. 
To afford facilities and encouragement to candi¬ 
dates who have successfully passed the prelimin¬ 
ary test to spend their period of probation at a 
University seems to me but a poor way of 
trying to secure a high general average of 
education among them. University education 
has made considerable progress both in India 
and England during .the last half a century. 
And in my opinion the best way to ensure 
that the candidate for the Civil Service should 
have received “ the best, the most liberal, the 
most finished education that his native country 
affords,” is to lay down that none shall be 
admitted to the competition unless he has taken 
a degree at a British or an Indian University. 

If the suggestion is accepted the course 
prescribed for the Civil Service Examination will 
be necessarily altered. Such of the subjects now 
included in the Civil Service course as are ordi¬ 
narily prescribed for the degree examination of a 
University will be excluded and a higher standard 
of knowledge in more useful subjects will be 
required of men who will compete for the 
Service. 

As regards (iii)—The qualifications required of 
members of the Executive and the Judicial 
Services, are obviously different, and it has long 
been notorious that members of the Indian Civil 
Service, who elect to join the Judicial branch 
of the Service, or are made to do so, do not 
always possess an adequate knowledge of the 
Law they are required to administer. It is not 
they, however, who are to blame for it, but the 
system under which they are selected and 
appointed. One of the elementary maxims 
for efficient administration, as the author of 
“ Efficiency and Envpire” reminds us, is that 
“ care should be taken that every man entrusted 
with a responsible duty is thoroughly trained for 
its performance and is proved to be competent 
before he takes up the responsibilities of the office.” 

The principle is fully followed in the 
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appointment of members of the Subordinate 
Judicial Service in India. They are almost in¬ 
variably required to be graduates both in Arts 
and Law and to have practised in some law court 
for a period of three years before they are held to 
be eligible for appointment. The actual 
appointment is made by the Chief Justice and 
the Judges of the High Court by selection out 
of persons who possess the qualifications of ability 
and experience mentioned above. Occasionally an 
appointment is made from persons who have 
practised for a longer period at the Bar. The 
result is very satisfactory. On the other hand, 
members of the Civil Service, who are allowed to 
select the Judicial branch of the Service, areloften 
men who have not received any regular education 
in law. Sometimes those who fail to satisfy the 
requirements of the Executive branch are shunted 
off to the Judicial branch. These gentlemen are 
appointed to exercise appellate jurisdiction over 
courts presided over by members of the Sub¬ 
ordinate Judicial Service. And there is much 
inevitable comparative admeasurement of intellect 
and knowledge of the Civilian Judge and the 
judicial officers subordinate to him, which is 
not unoften to the disadvantage of the former. 
It is high time that the Judicial branch of the 
Civil Service should be recruited by a system 
which will ensure at least the same degree of 
knowledge of law and experience of law courts, 
as is required of the members of the Subordinate 
Judicial Service. I would recommend that no one 
should be allowed to compete for the Judicial 
branch of the Civil Service who has not taken a 
degree in Law at one of the Universities of India 
or England. I would still hold an opon competi¬ 
tive examination to select the candidates out of 
persons so qualified as being on the whole the 
fairest course. The examination for such candi¬ 
dates should be different from the examination for 
candidates competing for the Executive branch of 
the Civil Service. I would also recommend that 
in any event a portion of the appointments in 
the Judicial line, now reserved for the Indian Civil 
Service, should be filled up by promotions from 
the Subordinate Judicial Service and by direct 
appointments from the Bar. 

As regards (iv)—If my recommendation that 
a University degree in Arts or in Law should be 
an essential preliminary qualification for every 
candidate who wishes to compete for either the 
Executive or the Judicial branch of the Indian 
Civil Service is accepted, the syllabus prescribed 
for the open competitive examination for the two 
branches will necessarily have to be revised as has 
partly been indicated in my answer to the second 
question (sub-head ii). I would reduce the number 
of optional subjects prescribed, and I would make 
many alterations and additions to the subjects 
which should be compulsory. The details cannot 
be usefully discussed until the principles have been 
laid down, but I may say that I would cut out 
Greek and Latin, and I would especially encourage 
a study of Sanskrit and Arabic by assigning a 
sufficiently large number of marks to induce the 
would-be members of the Service to acquire a 
knowledge of these ancient languages which are 
venerated by the two great communities of India. 
This knowledge will be extremely valuable in 
helping Civil Servants to understand the ancient 


institutions of the country, the special laws which 
govern Hindus and MuhamnRdans, and the 
manners and customs and the religious sentiments 
of the people. 

If my proposals are accepted and degrees in 
Arts or Law are required as preliminary quali¬ 
fications for candidates for the Executive and 
Judicial branches of the Service respectively, and 
the courses for the competitive examinations are 
suitably modified, I Would not require the candi¬ 
dates who will be selected for service to spend any 
time as probationers in England, but would let 
them come out to India as soon after passing the 
competitive examination as may be to begin work 
under some senior Magistrate or Judge. This, 
in my opinion, would qualify them better and 
sooner for the efficient discharge of their duties 
than does preparation during the period of pro¬ 
bation spent in England. 

43159. (3) Is the system equally suitable 
for the admission of “Natives of India ” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend?— 
The system of an open competitive examination 
for the Indian Civil Service is, in my opinion, 
quite as suitable for the admission of Natives 
of India as for the admission of the European 
subjects of His Majesty. As regards other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty, the Indian 
Civil Service should be open to the residents of 
only those British dominions and colonies which 
admit Indians into their country on a footing of 
perfect equality with Europeans. 

43160. (4) Do you consider that the com¬ 

bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons.—The combination of an open compe¬ 
titive examination for the English and Colonial 
Services with that for the Indian Civil Service 
is not to my mind to the advantage of Indian 
interests. The idea that it gives us a chance of 
drawing some of the best men who compete for 
those services ignores the fact that the combina¬ 
tion necessarily renders the courses prescribed for 
the examination very wide, and prevents the can¬ 
didates for the Indian Civil Service from devoting 
special attention to subjects which they should 
study to qualify them for service in India. The 
emoluments of that service are rich enough to 
justify the demand that they only should compete 
for that service who have made up their minds 
to join it if they succeed in the competition. 

43161. (6) In particular, what would be 
your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty?—I have already said in answering 
the second question that I am entirely in favour 
of simultaneous examinations for the Indian 
Civil Service in India and England. I would 
keep the examinations open in both places to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty residing in 
countries which admit Indians as equal fellow-sub¬ 
jects and to the inhabitants of Indian States in 
alliance with his Majesty. I consider such exa¬ 
minations absolutely necessary to do justice to the 
claims of Indians to a fair share in the higher 
administration of their own country. I would 
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here deal with some of the objections which have 
been urged against such examinations. 

The Public Service Commission of 1886 said, 
much to the disappointment of educated Indians, 
that, in their Opinion, it was inexpedient to hold 
an examination in India for the Covenanted Civil 
Service simultaneously with the examination in 
London. The more important reasons urged by 
the Commission in support of this view were 
compressed in the following paragraphs :— 

“ It is argued,” said the Commissioners, “ that, 
in the present circumstances of social life in India, 
open competition in the country would not jus¬ 
tify, to the same extent as similar competition 
in England, the presumption that the successful 
candidates would possess in a sufficient degree 
the qualities essential for high administrative 
offices; that Indian schools and colleges do not, 
at the present time, supply an education and 
training of the high and liberal kind considered 
to be a necessary qualification for admission to 
the Indian Civil Service, and that an open compe¬ 
tition in India for the Covenanted Civil Service 
would operate with inequality, excluding alto¬ 
gether some important classes of the community, 
while giving undue advantage to others.” 

As regards the first objection, in my opinion 
too much is claimed for the circumstances of social 
life in England and too little is allowed to similar 
circumstances in India in entertaining a presump¬ 
tion that those who excel in an open competition 
would or would not possess in a sufficient degree 
the qualities essential for high administrative 
office. 

In my humble opinion, many European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service are far from being 
distinguished for qualities essential for high ad¬ 
ministrative office, while many Indians, who 
have never left the shores of India, have shown 
such qualities in a marked degree. Such men 
have been found not only in the service of the 
Ruling Chiefs of India, but also in the service of 
the British Government. 

The social life of the community in which an 
individual is born and brought up does no doubt 
exercise a certain amount of influence in mould¬ 
ing his character. But the education which an 
individual has received, the particular environ¬ 
ments in which he has been brought up, and the 
condition and traditions of the service in which 
he is placed, exercise a far more potent influence 
in determining his character as a public servant. 
It is undeniable that the education which Indians 
have received and the opportunities which have 
been opened to them during the last fifty years 
have greatly improved the character and capacity 
of Indians. 

If you employ men of indifferent education, 
pay them low and put them in positions where 
they are exposed to temptations, you should not 
be surprised to see that many of them, be they 
Europeans or Indians, succumb to temptation. 

Every school-boy knows what the character 
of the servants of the East India Company 
was before the days of Clive. He also knows 
what it was when official salaries still ranged low 
till the beginning of Lord Cornwallis’ administra¬ 
tion. “ The substitution of what was then a very 
liberal seal of salaries for the scanty recognized 
emoluments Lord Cornwallis found in force,” 


says Sir George Chesney, “ was an act of states¬ 
manship which transformed the whole character 
of the Indian public service and brought it to the 
high standard of purity and efficiency which it 
has ever since maintained,” And this distinguished 
champion of the Indian Civil Service has not 
concealed his apprehension that if the emoluments 
are reduced the results might seriously affeat 
both the purity and efficiency of the Service. “ It 
will be an evil day for India,” says he, “ when 
public servants occupying important posts and 
exposed—if they were once open to the suspicion 
of entertaining the notion—to peculiar tempta¬ 
tions, come to f eel as a daily pressing care the 
difficulty of making two ends meet. * * * The 
least evil effect of this will be the growth of a 
general feeling of discontent.” 

The high standard of purity and efficiency 
which distinguish the Indian Civil Service is, I 
claim, determined less by the conditions of social 
life in England than by the conditions of the 
Service itself. This is not sufficiently recognized 
by those whose opinions are swayed by racial 
considerations, but it should be patent to every 
unbiassed mind. 

I will quote from the sympathetic author of “ The 
Competit ion- wallah ” (Sir G. O. Trevelyan). 
Says he:— 

“ Any one who wishes to preserve a high 
tone of thought, and a mind constantly open 
to new impressions must look for a calling which 
is an education in itself—that is a calling which 
presents a succession of generous and elevating 
interests. And such is pre-eminently the career 
of a Civil Servant in India. There is no career 
which holds out such certain and splendid pro¬ 
spects to honourable ambition. But better far 
than this, there is no career which so surely 
inspires men with the desire to do something 
useful in their generation, to leave their mark 
upon the world for good and not for evil. The 
public spirit among the servants of the Gov¬ 
ernment at home is faint compared with the fire 
of zeal which glows in every vein of an Indian 
official.” 

The last words deserve special notice. And 
after describing the deep and pure love for his 
adopted country which, he claims, inspires the 
Indian Civilian, he goes on to ask :— 

“ Whence comes this high standard of effici¬ 
ency and public virtue among men taken at 
random, and then exposed to the temptations of 
unbounded power and unlimited facilities for 
illicit gain ? It cannot be peculiarly the result 
of Haileybury, for that institution from its very 
nature, united the worst faults of school and 
college. The real education of a Civil Servant 
consists in the responsibility that devolves on 
him at an early age, which brings out what¬ 
ever good there is in the man ; the obligation to 
do nothing that can reflect dishonour on the Ser¬ 
vice ; the varied and attractive character of bis 
duties ; and the example and precept of his supe¬ 
riors, who regard him rather as a younger brother 
than as a subordinate official. One black sheep and 
two or three incapables, in a yearly list of 40 or 
50 names, is a large average. A young member 
of the Secretariat, a dead hand at a minute and 
the best amateur critic I have ever come across, 
told me that if he had been the eldest son of 
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a man with broad acres in England, he should 
nevertheless be glad to have spent ten years in 
India for the sake of the training, moral and 
intellectual.” 

The Commission (of 1886) acknowledged in 
their report that “ the Native gentlemen who have 
up to the present time (1887) succeeded in gain¬ 
ing appointment to the Indian Civil Service 
through the channel of the English competition 
have performed their duties to the satisfaction 
of their superiors and have proved themselves to 
be generally efficient servants of the State.” They 
also acknowledged that they have not fallen 
short of the positions which “ Civil Servants 
with the same length of service ordinarily at¬ 
tain.” The Commission therefore said: — 

“ It believes that Natives of India who undergo 
English training and show the degree of enter¬ 
prise, strength of character, and other qualities, 
without which success can scarcely be expected 
in the English examination, are to be welcomed 
as suitable recruits for the Covenanted Civil 
Service.” 

The implication that the “qualities without 
which, success can scarcely be expected in the 
English examination,” which Indian candidates 
for the Civil Service show is the result, largely, 
of the training which they receive in England, 
is hardly justified by facts. Few Indians go to 
England with a view to compete for the Civil 
Service before they are 19 or 20 years of age. 
It is more reasonable to presume that their charac¬ 
ter has been largely formed before they embark 
for England than that it is formed during their 
two years’ stay in England. In this view, it is 
the circumstances of social life in India, such as 
they are, and not the circumstances of social life 
in England, which determine the possession by 
the young Indian who goes to England to com¬ 
pete for the Civil Service of “ qualities essential 
for high administrative office.” And if the cir¬ 
cumstances of social life in India have not stood 
in the way of suitable Indians being recruited for 
the Indian Civil Service through the door of 
competition in England, they should not in reason 
stand against their entering that service through 
an exactly identical’examination in India. 

The second objection urged by the Commis¬ 
sioners was that the education supplied by schools 
and colleges in India could not then (1887) be 
relied upon to supply a general education of the 
high and liberal kind contemplated as a necessary 
qualification for admission to the Indian Civil 
Service. But if this education falls short of the 
standard, it is due to the fact that examinations 
for the Indian Civil Service are not yet held in 
India. If such an examination begins to be 
held in India its effect will be felt in every seat 
of learning in India as it was felt in the United 
Kingdom. In support of this view I cannot do 
better than quote from the report of the Indian 
Civil Service Examination Committee, dated 
November 1854. It said:— 

“It is with much diffidence that we venture 
to predict the effect of the new system, but we 
think that we can hardly be mistaken in believ¬ 
ing that the introduction of that system will be 
an event scarcely less important to this country 
than to India. The educated youths of the 
United Kingdom are henceforth to be invited to 


engage in a competition in which about 40 prizes 
will, on an average, be gained every year. Every 
one of these prizes is nothing less than an hon¬ 
ourable social position and a comfortable inde¬ 
pendence for life. It is difficult to estimate the 
effect which the prospect of prizes so numerous 
and so attractive will produce. We are, however, 
familiar with some facts which may assist our 
conjectures. At Trinity College, the largest and 
wealthiest of colleges of Cambridge, about four 
fellowships are given annually by competition. 
These fellowships can be held only on condition 
of celibacy and the income derived from them is 
a very moderate one for a single man. It is 
notorious that examinations for Trinity fellow¬ 
ships have, directly and indirectly, done much 
to give a direction to the studies of Cambridge 
and of all the numerous schools which are the 
feeders of Cambridge. What, then, is likely to 
be the effect of a competition for prizes which 
will be ten times as numerous as the Trinity 
fellowships, and of which each will be more 
valuable than a Trinity fellowship ? We are 
inclined to think that the examinations for 
situations in the Civil Service of the East India 
Company will produce an effect, which will be 
felt in every seat of learning throughout the 
realm—-at Oxford and Cambridge, at the Univer¬ 
sity of Durham, at Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
at Dublin, at Cork, and at Belfast.” 

It is a reproach to India to say that with all 
the money that its Government is spending upon 
high education, its educational institutions do not 
impart a sufficiently high and liberal kind of edu¬ 
cation to enable its youth to qualify themselves to 
enter the highest executive service of the country. 
If the reproach is deserved, the Government 
should be requested to remove it as early as may 
be possible. But however that may be, nothing 
will better ensure its removal than a decision to 
hold an open competitive examination in India 
simultaneously with the one in England for ad¬ 
mission into the Indian Civil Service. 

The third objection urged by the Commission 
was that for some time to come an open com¬ 
petitive examination for the Covenanted Civil 
Service would operate with inequality, excluding 
altogether some important classes of the com¬ 
munity, while giving an undue advantage to 
others. I believe one of the important communi¬ 
ties which was held in view when these remarks 
were penned was the Muhammadan community. 
This community has happily made much progress 
during the last 25 years, and I understand that 
many representative Muhammadans are in favour 
of simultaneous examinations; Apart from this, 
however, it should be obvious to every unbiassed 
mind that if simultaneous examinations are held 
in India and in England the youths of every com¬ 
munity will have a far better chance of entering 
the Civil Service than they have at present. In¬ 
equality of representation will be a matter of much 
less complaint when equality of opportunity is 
afforded than the practically complete exclusion 
which is the inevitable result of the present system. 

It has been said that if examinations for 
admission to the Indian Civil Services are 
held simultaneously in India and England, the 
result will be to flood the service with Indians. 
This assumes that our British fellow-subjects,' 
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with all the superior advantages of a British * * • * The 

education, will be beaten by their less-favoured appointment of a few Natives annually to the 
Indian fellow-subjects in an intellectual con- Covenanted Civil Service will not solve the 
test. My patriotic sentiment would certainly be problem. By all means give the Natives every 
flattered if I could persuade myself to believe that facility for entering that service, but the salaries 
this would be so. But I do not entertain such a of the covenanted service are regulated, not by 
poor opinion of the mental calibre of my British the rates of local labour, but by the cost of 
fellow-subjects, nor do facts, I regret to say, imported officials. If we are to govern the 
encourage me # to think so highly of the mental Indian people efficiently and cheaply, we must 
calibre of my countrymen. I believe that if the govern them by means of themselves and pay for 
examination in question is held simultaneously in the administration at the cheapest rates for 
India and in England, it will be a long time before native labour.” 

Indians will be able to share the Civil Service The argument therefore that if simultaneous 
even equally with Europeans. But assuming for examinations are held in India and England a large 
argument’s sake that under such a system the number of Indians may gain admission into the 
number of Indians in the Civil Service will, in Service, far from being an objection against the 
the course of time, exceed the number of Euro- proposal is one of its strongest recommenda- 
peans, that should certainly not be a matter of tions. 

anxiety to the British Government. On the con- Objections have also been urged against the 
trary, that is the only aim consist nt with what we holding of simultaneous examinations on the 
Indians regard as the mission of England in ground that it may be difficult to maintain the 
India. secrecy of examination papers and to arrange 

I have always regarded the establishment of for the vivd voce examination. I do not thinx 
English rule in India as a providential arrange- that these objections are entitled to much 
ment meant to help India to rise again to a posi- weight. It cannot be impossible for the Govern- 
tion of power and influence which it once enjoyed ment of India to make arrangements for main- 
but from which it has unfortunately fallen, taining the secrecy of examination papers, nor 
Many large-hearted English statesmen have should it be difficult to find in India a sufficient 
also taken a similar view of the mission of number of trustworthy men to conduct the vivd 
England in India and have expressed it in voco examination. 

unmistakeable language. Speaking on the It has been said that Indians are deficient in the 
Government of India Bill in 1858 Mr. Gladstone power of intiative and the capacity to deal with 
said We have to look at the question how difficult situations. This is a gratuitous assump- 
far we can improve their (Indians’) qualifications tion not supported by facts. The Commission 

for a political career, and the measure of their of 1886 wrote on this point as follows :_ 

qualifications must be the exact measure of their “ After a careful consideration of the arguments 
admission. This is not the opinion of theorists which have been brought forward on the subject, 
or the vision of philanthropists. There never the Commission is unable to proceed on the gene- 
was a more practical writer than Mr. Kaye, and ral assumption that Natives are unfit for district 
in his History he says:—‘ The admission of the or other executive charges. They have as yet 
Natives of India to the highest offices of State is had no sufficient opportunity of showing their 
simply a question of time.’ And there is ano- capacity in this respect in the higher executive 
cher name entitled to great weight in this House, administration, and the generality of this assump- 
Mr. Halliday. Mr. Halliday says—‘ I believe tion is not warranted by experience in depart- 
that our mission in India is to qualify the ments in which Natives have already been 
natives for governing themselves.’ ” And Mr. tried.” 

Gladstone advocated that such an arrangement Let Indians be placed in the highest adininis- 
should be made for the government and admi- trative charges and let them receive the same 
nistration of India as should be well adapted moral support from the Government which their 
“ to bring them forward in proportion to their European brethren do, and I have no doubt that 
power in the work of governing themselves.” they will prove that they do not fall behind 
Writing in 1903, another high-minded English- Europeans in the power of initiative or in 
man, the late Sir William Hunter, said :—“ The courage and resourcefulness, or in the capacity to 
difficulties of governing a United India are, I deal with large questions and difficult adminis- 
repeat, of our own making. For only the British trative problems. Sometime ago a member of 
nation would have dared deliberately to train the present Royal Commission proposed that the 
up the peoples of India to govern themselves, administration of one province of India should 
I believe that this generous policy has also be placed for some time as an experiment in the 
proved the safest policy.” hands of Indians from the head of the Province 

Sir William Hunter further said :—"I myself downward. I wish the suggestion was carried 
believe that if we are to give a really efficient out. I have no doubt that if it had been acted 
administration to India, many services must be upon, it would have established ,beyond cavil or 
paid for at lower rates even than at present, dispute, the capacity of Indians to fill the highest 
For these rates are regulated in the higher Executive offices and to carry on the adminis- 
branches of the administration by the cost of tration on entirely sound lines with credit to 
officers brought from England. You cannot work themselves and benefit to the Government and 
with imported labour as cheaply as you can with the people. 

native labour, and I regard the more extended Many of our European fellow-subjeete, who 
employment of the natives, not only as an act of are sceptics about the character and capacity 
justice but as a financial necessity * * of Indians, seem not to remember that Hindus 
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and Muhammadans have had a glorious past, 
that though they have been borne down by the 
wheel of time, as were their brethren of Greece 
and Rome, they did at one time wield sway over 
extensive empires; that the English Government 
was established in this country not much more 
than 150 years ago ; that that time is a short 
period in the history of nations ; that before that 
period Hindus and Muhammadans carried on the 
administration of the country in the whole of 
this vast empire; that even now in Nepal and 
the Native States of India, it is Indians who are 
carrying on the administration : and that such 
Indians as have been appointed to high adminis¬ 
trative offices under the British Government have 
rendered a good account of themselves. Our 
European fellow-subjects should have the fairness 
to recognize, and I am thankful to say that some 
of them do recognize, that if Indians have not 
developed and exhibited a still higher character 
and capacity, this has been due entirely to a want 
of the opportunity needed therefor. Truly did 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, speaking in the 
House of Lords in 1833, on this very question, 
and quoting from Sir T. Munro, say : — 

“ For what is in every age and every country 
the great stimulus to the pursuit of knowledge 
but the prospect of fame, or wealth, or power ? 
Or what is even the use of great attainments if 
they are not to be devoted to their noblest pur¬ 
poses, the service of the community, by employing 
those who possess them according to their respec¬ 
tive qualifications in the various duties of the 
public administration of the country ? Our 
books alone will do little or nothing; dry simple 
literature will never improve the character of 
a nation. To produce this effect it must open the 
road to wealth and honour and public employ¬ 
ment. Without prospect of such reward no 
attainment in science will ever raise the charac¬ 
ter of a people ? ” 

And after referring to the progress which the 
Indians had achieved in the past, his Lordship 
said:- 

“ But however much civilization had been 
obscured in those regions, whatever inroads for¬ 
eign conquests and domestic superstition had 
made upon their moral habits, it was undeniable 
that they had still materials left for improving 
and ameliorating their condition; and their Lord- 
ships would be remiss in the performance of the 
high duties which devolve upon them, if they did 
not secure for the numerous natives of Hindustan 
the ample development of all their mental endow¬ 
ments and moral qualifications.” 

It was with a view to secure this ample develop¬ 
ment of all their endowments and qualifications 
that his Lordship proposed that “ to every office 
in India, every native of whatsoever caste, sect 
or religion, should by law be equally admissible, 
and he hoped that Government would seriously 
endeavour to give effect to this arrangement.” 
Equality in the eye of the law has been secured to 
Indians in the matter of the public services ever 
since the Act of 1833 was passed. It was only 
le-affirmed in the Proclamation of 1858, and it has 
never since admitted of any doubt. The real 
trouble has been in obliterating the inequality in 
practice. In the course of the discussion on the 
Ctnlncils Act of 1861 Sir Charles Wood said :— 


“ It has been said that their great object 
ought to be to obliterate the distinctions between 
the conquerors and the conquered in India. Now 
that was precisely the policy which he wished to 
carry into effect. Those bills distinctly provid¬ 
ed that the natives should be employed in the 
Legislative Councils as well as in the highest 
judicial courts and in the most important ex¬ 
ecutive offices. The same spirit ran through the 
whole of those bills, the spirit which animated 
that policy which Lord Canning had most success¬ 
fully carried out, and which he believed with his 
honourable friend, would afford the best security 
for the permanence of our rule, for it would make 
the higher class of Natives, as well as those of the 
lowest degree, feel that their own good was bound 
up in the continuance of our sway. He believed 
that that was the best mode of consolidating and 
perpetuating our dominion in that country. He 
might observe, however, that he had not thought 
it at all desirable to name the natives expressly 
in the measure. He held the perfect equality be¬ 
fore the law of all Her Majesty’s subjects with¬ 
out distinction of race, birth or religion, and he 
would not do anything which could lead to the 
supposition that he doubted for a moment the ex¬ 
istence of that principle. He had never admitted 
that there was any distinction between any of the 
subjects of the Queen, whatever might be their 
difference of birth or race or religion. That was 
the spirit of the Proclamation of Her Majesty 
on the occasion of her assumption of the direct 
government of India and that was the principle 
which would continue to actuate him in all his 
administrative measures.” 

In the half a century that has passed since the 
Queen’s Proclamation was published, the British 
Government has earned the deep gratitude of 
the people of India by providing high education 
for them and by appointing them to numerous 
posts of trust and honour in the subordinate 
services and to some in the higher services. 
But Indians do not yet enjoy a fair share 
in the higher administrative offices of their 
country and they have been complaining per¬ 
sistently and loudly of this. Speaking, fifty 
years after the Proclamation of 1858, our Gra¬ 
cious Sovereign King-Emperor Edward VII, 
was pleased to say in the Proclamation which he 
issued in November 1908 : — 

“ Steps are being continuously taken towards 
obliterating distinctions of race as the test for 
access to posts of public authority and power. 
In this path I confidently expect and intend the 
progress henceforward to be steadfast and sure, 
as education spreads, experience ripens, and the 
lessons of responsibility are well learned by the 
keen intelligence and apt capabilities of India.” 

In order that distinctions of race as a 
test for access to posts of public authority and 
power should be effectively obliterated and 
the confident expectation and intention of His 
late Majesty that progress in this direction should 
be steadfast and sure, should be realized, nothing 
is more urgently needed than that Indians should 
have an equal opportunity with their European 
fellow-subjects in competing for admission into 
the Indian Civil Service. English writers 
rightly dwell with great satisfaction on the great 
opportunities which the Indian Civil Service 
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offers to the youths of England. “ It forms one 
of the highest and most useful careers open to our 
youths, ” says one; “ there is no career which 
holds out such certain and splendid prospects to 
honourable ambition/’ says another. “And 
these prizes of the Indian Civil Service are open 
in England,” in the language of the author of the 
“ Competition-Wallah," “ to every subject of the 
Queen, though his father be as poor as Job subse¬ 
quently to the crash in that patriarch’s affairs, and 
though he does not number so much as the butler 
of a Member of Parliament among his patrons and 
connexions.” Indians ask for only a fair field and 
no favour. They ask that the prizes of the Civil 
Service of their own country should be similarly 
equally open to the youths of India. But this 
cannot be so long as the only door of admission 
remains as now in England. It is this conviction 
which has led our venerable leader Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji to earnestly advocate this reform for the 
last forty years. 

It has been suggested as an alternative scheme 
that justice should be done to the claims of 
Indians by providing a fairly large number of 
State Scholarships to be distributed among the 
different provinces of India to enable Indians to go 
to England to compete for the Civil Service. In 
my opinion no number of scholarships that the 
State may be able to provide will secure to India 
the great moral and educational advantages which 
will result from holding an examination for the 
Civil Service in India, and no such scheme will 
offer a fair and final solution of the question. It 
will merely put off the reform and will strengthen 
the hands of those who have been advocating it. 

I have dwelt at, what may seem to be, inordi¬ 
nate length on this question, but the importance 
of the subject and my earnest desire that what I 
consider to be its right solution should receive the 
fullest consideration from the Commission is my 
apology for it. I am deeply anxious in the best 
interests of the people and Government, as I con¬ 
ceive them, and in the interest of the good-will 
and harmony that should prevail among the Indian 
and European subjects of His Majesty, that the 
Commission should arrive at the right solution of 
this momentous question. 

Before I leave this question I should say that, 
in my opinion, if an examination for the Civil 
Service is held in India simultaneously with the 
one in England, it will not be necessary to send 
candidates who succeed in the competition here to 
England for further training. It will no doubt 
be an advantage to every young Jan to spend a 
year or two in an advanced country like England, 
if arrangements are made to ensure that he should 
stay in England under the most favourable con¬ 
ditions. But an Indian who succeeds in the com¬ 
petition will, in my opinion, be quite fit to take 
charge of his duties even if he does not go to 
England. 

43162. (7) What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India, or by means of separate ex¬ 
aminations in each province or group of provin¬ 
ces in India? If you favour such a scheme, what 
proportion do you recommend ?—I am opposed to 
the proposal to fill a fixed proportion of the 


vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India recruited by means of separate 
examination in India or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of provin¬ 
ces in India. 

43163. (8) If you do not approve of 
simultaneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
Natives of India would be selected in India for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of ( a ) nomination, (6) combined nomination and 
examination, or (c) any other method ? If so, 
describe fully what system you would recom¬ 
mend. In particular do you consider it desir¬ 
able that all classes and communities should be 
represented in the appointments so made ? If 
so, how would you give effect to this principle ?— 
I am not in favour of any system other than 
the system of an open competitive examination 
under which Natives of India would be selected in 
India for admission to the Indian Civil Service. 

I have already said in answering the 1st ques¬ 
tion that every man in the public service should 
be chosen with sole reference to his capacity for 
the duties he is required to perform and that 
such a selection is best made under a system of 
open competitive examination. All classes and 
communities are entitled to claim an equality of 
opportunity for education and competition for the 
public service, but they are not entitled to claim 
that their youths should find admission to the 
public service unless they can establish their 
fitness for it by successfully competing with the 
youths of other communities. Public servants are 
appointed not to serve any particular classes or 
communities but to serve the public as a whole, 
and public interests demand that they only should 
be appointed to offices of trust and power who 
come up to the standard of efficiency required 
for the public service. 

43164. (9) If you are in favour of a sys¬ 

tem for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives of India in India, do you con¬ 
sider that “Natives of India” should still be 
eligible for appointment in England? Even when 
a simultaneous examination is held in India for 
the Civil Service, Indians should be free to com¬ 
pete for admission to the Service through the 
examination in England. 

43165. (11) Do you recommend any sepa¬ 

rate method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please 
describe the system which you would propose.— 
I have already said in answering the 2nd question 
that I would recommend a separate method of 
recruitment for the Judicial branch of the Indian 
Civil Service and I have indicated it there. 

43166. (12) Are you satisfied with the 
present statutory definition of the term “ Natives 
of India” in section 6 of the Government of 
India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including 
“ any person born and domiciled within the domi¬ 
nions of Her Majesty in India, of parents habi¬ 
tually resident in India, and not established there 
for temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, 
or of unmixed European descent ? If not 
state fully any proposals that you wish to make 
in regard to this matter ?— I would alter the 
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definition of the term “Natives of India ” so as to 
include any person born and domiciled within 
the dominion of His Majesty in India or 
of any Indian Prince in alliance with His Ma¬ 
jesty, of parents habitually resident in India or 
Indian States in alliance with His Majesty. 

43167. (13) If the system of recruitment 

by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons.—I would increase the outer age-limit 
by one year, i.e. no one should be allowed to sit 
for the competitive examination who is less than 22 
or more than 25 in age. This will enable candi¬ 
dates to complete their University education with 
an easy mind and to have sufficient opportunities 
■for competing for the Civil Service. 

43168. (14) What in your opinion is the 
most suitable age at which junior Civilians re¬ 
cruited in England should commence their official 
duties in India ?—In my opinion junior Civilians 
recruited in England should commence their 
official duties in India after they have completed 
the age of 24 or 25. 

43169. (15) What age-limits for the open 

competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differen¬ 
tiation between the age-limits for Natives of 
India and for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I do not recommend any differentia¬ 
tion between the age-liinits for Indians and for 
other natural-bom subjects of His Majesty. I 
think 22 to 25 years will suit Indians and Eng¬ 
lishmen equally. 

43170. (16) What alterations, if any, do 

you recommend in the authorized syllabus of 
subjects and marks prescribed for the open com¬ 
petitive examination ?—I have partly answered 
the question in answering question (2). I have 
there said that I would cut out Greek and Latin 
from the syllabus. Students who wish to acquire 
a familiarity with these ancient classics should do 
so while they are preparing for a degree. I 
would similarly cut out Greek and Roman history. 
But whether Greek or Latin are retained or not, I 
would assign 900 marks each to Sanskrit and 
Arabic. I would make Indian History, English 
Law, Indian Law including Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan Law, compulsory. 

43171. (17) Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates? If so, 
state them and give reasons ?—No. 

43172. (18) Do you consider it necessary 

that certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ?—I consi¬ 
der it necessary that the posts of Collectors of 
Districts and Commissioners of divisions (so long 
as the latter are not abolished) and of Secretaries 
to Government which are now reserved for the 
Indian Civil Service, should continue to be so. 

43173. (19) Do you consider that a 

minimum proportion of European subjects ®f His 
Majesty should' be employed in the higher posts 
of the Civil Administration ? If so to what pro- 

S ortion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
ervice cadre do you consider that Natives of 


India might under present conditions properly be 
admitted ?—I believe that if the system of simul¬ 
taneous examinations in India and England for 
the Indian Civil Service is instituted there will 
always be a fair proportion of European subjects 
of His Majesty employed in the higher posts of 
the Civil Administration. I do not consider it 
necessary to lay down any mihimum, nor do I 
think it desirable; on the contrary I think it 
unjust and undesirable to lay down that a certain 
proportion only of such posts should be filled up 
by Indians. The reserving of a minimum propor¬ 
tion of the higher posts for Europeans will neces¬ 
sarily lead to the exclusion of Indians from such 
posts. This will be a violation of the Statute of 
1833 and the Proclamation of 1858 and will be 
opposed to justice. At present every post is open 
to an Indian in the eye of the law. No posts 
can be reserved for Europeans without altering 
the law. The Minto-Morley administration has 
been memorable for appointing Indians to the 
India Council and, what is more important, to 
the Executive Councils of the Governor-General 
of India, the Governors of the 3 Presidencies and 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa. 
The system under which the destinies of a prov¬ 
ince like the United Provinces, nearly equal in 
area to, and greater in population than, the United 
Kingdom, are entrusted to a Lieutenant-Governor 
unassisted by an Executive Council, is an ana - 
chronism and I hope it will soon cease. I see no 
reason why in the not remote future an Indian 
should not be appointed as a Governor of a 
province. At any rate that should be the 
natural result of the higher spirit of English rule 
in India. 

Nearly sixty years ago a great Englishman 
(Sir George Campbell) foreshadowed such a result. 
He said :— 

“ We ought then, undoubtedly, on grounds 
both of justice and of policy, to govern the 
Natives in the way most advantageous to them, 
and if they improve both in education and 
character we must elevate them accordingly. If 
they ever become fit for a constitution, we shall 
give them a constitution ; or if they become fit 
for higher offices they must be appointed to 
higher offices, till possibly there may be some 
day, a Native Governor General.” 

Great changes have taken place in India since 
this was written. Half a century of ordered 
administration and progress has transformed the 
country and won the loyal attachment of the 
people to English rule. “ When one looks back 
on the race-hatreds of 1857, ” wrote Sir William 
Hunter many years ago, “ the most unexpected as 
well as the most beautiful of the new growths in 
India is the sentiment of personal loyalty to the 
Throne. That sentiment is in no small measure 
due to the spirit in which the Sovereign and her 
sons have during 30 years fulfilled the words of 
personal affection which the Queen in 1858 spoke 
to the Indian people.” 

The outburst of loyal joy which greeted their 
Gracious Majesties King George V and Queen 
Mary on the bccasion of their memorable visit to 
India last year demonstrated that His Majesty has 
no more loyal subjects in any part of his extensive 
dominions than in India. And before His 
Majesty left the shores of India he was graciously 
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pleased to give to India the “ watchword of 
hope.” India hopes, and God grant that she will 
not hope in vain, that His Majesty will win a 
greater glory than what was won by Akbar, by 
appointing some day aD Indian to the exalted 
office of Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India. 

43174. (20) Do you accept as generally 

satisfactory in principle the present system 

under which Natives of India are recruited for 
posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England and partly by special 
arrangement in India?—No. 

43175. (21) Do you consider that the 

oh l system of appointment of “ Statutory Civil¬ 
ians ” under the statute of 1K70 should be re¬ 
vived, and if so, what method of recruitment 
would you recommend.—No. 

43176 (22) If the system of recruiting 

military officers in India for posts in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre has been stopped or has 
never existed in your province, would you advise 
its re-introduction or introduction, as the case 
may be, and if the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what exterft, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted? —No. 

43177. (24) What is your opinion of 
the system by which certain posts, ordinarily 
held by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
are declared to be posts (ordinarily termed 
listed posts) to which members of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service can properly be appointed ? 
—The “ listed posts ” should bo reserved as 
now for the promotion of deserving members of 
the Provincial Civil Service. 

43178. (26) Are you satisfied with the 
system by which most of the inferior listed 
posts are merged in the Provincial Civil Service ? 
-Yes. 

43179. (29) Do you consider that candi¬ 

dates recruited for the Indian Civil Service by 
open competitive examination should undergo 
a period of probation before being admitted to 
the Service ?—No ; if my proposals regarding 
the preliminary qualifications of candidates and 
the modifications in the syllabus are accepted, 
such probation will be unnecessary. 

43180 (32) Do you consider that the 

probationers’ course of instruction could best be 
spent in England or in India ? Is your answer 
equally applicable to the case of Natives of 
India and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—If the candidates who pass the open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
ot probation, I would require English candidates 
to spend that period in India and Indian candi¬ 
dates in India or England. 

43181. (33) Do you think it desirable 

to start, at some suitable place in India, a col¬ 
lege for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service, and possibly of other 
Indian Services recruited in England ?—No, I 
think a probationer will best be trained by 
being placed under some senior Civilian. 

43182. (34) Do you think it desirable 

that each Provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable 


courses of instruction for the whole or portions 
of the first two years of service at some suitable 
centre ?—No. 

43183. (36) Do you consider that there 

has been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how could this best be 
remedied ?—I think Indian Civilians should ac¬ 
quire a greater command over the vernaculars 
of the provinces than many of them do judging 
by what I see in my province. 

43184. (45) Do you consider that the 

exchange compensation allowance, introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on national¬ 
ity or domicile, should be abolished, and if so 
under what conditions ? Should such abolition 
apply to officers already employed or be restrict¬ 
ed to future entrants ?—The exchange compen¬ 
sation allowance should, in my opinion, never 
have been given. But having been introduced, 
it should be continued to those who were recruit¬ 
ed after it was introduced. No such allowance 
should be allowed to future entrants. 

43185. (46) If abolition is recommended, 
with compensation in the form of increased sala¬ 
ries, what is your opinion regarding the grant 
of a similar increase of salary to those members 
of the Service who now draw no exchange 
compensation allowance ?—The salaries of the 
Civil Service are excessively high for a country 
like India. They should not be raised. I will 
deal with this question in answering question 

43186. (47) Turning now to the case of 
the Statutory Civilians and offi ’era of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do 
you suggest for the various grades of the Service? 
—Yes. I will answer this question while ans¬ 
wering question (50). 

43187. (50) Please add such other re¬ 

marks as you may desire to offer on any point 
relating to the conditions of service,salary, leave, 
and pension in the Indian Civil Service ?—The 
salaries of the Indian Civil Service are in my 
opinion excessively high in the higher grades 
and require to be curtailed. As the system has 
gone on now for a long time I would leave sala¬ 
ries up to Rs. 2,250 as they are, and I would 
reduce salaries above that figure by 25 per 
cent. I would fix the units of the salaries at 
25 per cent, below that reduced figure. All 
Natives of India as defined under statute 
should be paid at the rates so fixed. In the case 
of Europeans who do not come under that defi¬ 
nition I would add an allowance of 25 per cent, to 
their salaries. This would secure a financial re¬ 
lief to India and make reasonable differentiation 
between the salaries of Indian and imported 
labour without introducing an invidious istino 
tion between them. 
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Memorandum, hy the Secretary o f the 
relating to the Indian and 

43188. I should like first to make a 
few remarks of a general nature which would 
clearly indicate the standpoint from which my 
Committee view the question of the employment 
of Indians in the public services. 

My Committee believe that the sole moral 
justification for the presence of Englishmen in 
this country, and the only one that England 
would care to avow before the tribunal of civil¬ 
ization, is the moral, material, and intellectual 
advancement of the people of India. The noble 
words in which Lord Macaulay foretold the great 
improvement that would take place through the 
progress of education in this land and gave 
utterance to his view of the relations that 
should ultimately subsist between India and 
England, were not merely the expression of a 
pious wish, but enunciated an ideal that ought 
always to be kept in view by those responsible 
for guiding the destinies of India. It will in¬ 
deed be the proudest day for England when, 
from the ashes of the present there will rise a 
new India able to take her place in the comity 
of nations and to contribute her share to the 
development and uplifting of the human race. 
The process has already begun, and if, in her 
dealings with this country, England will continue 
to be animated by the faith that inspired her in 
the past, and associate the people more and more 
largely in the work of administration until they 
are in possession of complete self-government 
within the Empire, the result will be as honour¬ 
able to England as it will be beneficial to India. 
Indeed, such a course is necessary in the best 
interests of England herself. If her rule is to be 
broad-based on the good-will and the contentment 
of the ruled, she must enable them to feel that in 
all her actions she would be guided solely by a 
consideration of what is good for India, and that 
she would do for the people committed to her care 
all that other countries are doing to promote the 
moral and material well-being of their people. 
The strength and the stability of the British Raj 
are due not to the 75,000 British troops which 
it maintains, but to the confidence which the 
people repose in her good faith and sense of 
justice. How to keep this unshaken is the real 
problem of Indian administration. And nothing 
is so calculated to gain the good-will of the edu¬ 
cated community as a belief on their part in the 
genuineness of England’s desire to befriend 
India’s political aspirations. The educated sec¬ 
tion may be in a minority, but they form the 
brain of the country, and what they are thinking 
to-day the country will be thinking to-morrow. 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten, that till 
a quarter of a century ago, English rule was 
regarded with enthusiasm and affection by this 
minority, and that discontent only began when 
they noticed that no adequate effort was being made 
by England to redeem the pledges contained in 
the Statute of 1833 and the Proclamation of 1858. 
I 

43189. Coming now to the specific ques¬ 
tions engaging the attention of the Com¬ 
mission, I am to say that the system of 
recruitment for the Indian Civil Service is 
satisfactory in principle, but unsatisfactory in 
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practice, and that, owing to the place at 
which the open competitive examination for en¬ 
tering that service is held, Indians are placed at 
a serious disadvantage as compared with British- 
born candidates. This fact has been recognised 
by the authorities in England more than once. 
Soon after the promulgation of Queen Victoria’s 
Proclamation, reiterating the promise of equality 
contained in the Statute of 1833, a Committee, 
consisting of five members of the India Council, 
was appointed by the then Secretary of State 
for India to propose measures for the larger em¬ 
ployment of Indians in the higher branches of 
the Public Service. The Committee reported in 
January 1860 to the effect that the promises 
made to Indians had so far been a dead letter, 
and that there were only two ways of doing 
justice to their claims to enter the higher grades 
of the public services in their own country, viz. 
(i) setting apart a portion of the appointments 
for competition in India ; and (ii) having simul¬ 
taneous examinations in India and in England, 
the successful candidates being classified in one 
list according to merit. And the Committee 
unhesitatingly preferred the latter of these 
methods as being the fairer of the two. No 
action was, however, taken on this report, and a 
few years later the Duke of Argyll admitted 
that the system by which the Civil Service exam¬ 
ination was held in London, although, theoreti¬ 
cally, affording equal opportunities to all candi¬ 
dates, operated in practice greatly to the dis¬ 
advantage of the Indians. It was to compensate 
in some measure for the practical difficulties 
that stood in the way of Indians going to England 
in adequate numbers to appear in the Civil Service 
examination, that His Grace introduced the Bill 
which became law in 1870 and brought into 
existence the Statutory Civil Service. 

The Act of 1870, although the outcome of a 
genuine desire to remove the disadvantages 
which Indians laboured under by reason of the 
place of their birth, failed to produce the results 
expected from it owing partly to defects inherent 
in the system which it introduced, and partly to 
a faulty working of it. The rules required by 
the Act were not finally framed till 1879, until 
which year only one Indian had been appointed 
under the Act to a post to which he might 
not havo been appointed before. The rules 
provided that in any one year Indians could 
find admission into the ranks of the Indian Civil 
Service otherwise than through the door of com¬ 
petition up to a maximum extent of one-fifth of 
the recruitment for that year in England. But 
no adequate test was provided for judging 
“ merit and ability,” and nomination was the 
method of selection resorted to. As might have 
been expected, it became apparent very soon that 
the men so appointed were greatly inferior to 
candidates recruited in England, and that their 
appointment was looked upon with grave dis¬ 
satisfaction by the country and with jealousy by 
the members of the Civil Service. Moreover, 
not having entered the service through the door 
of competition, the nominated candidates were 
looked down upon as belonging to an inferior 
branch of the Civil Service. 
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The next important step was the appointment 
by the Government of India in 1886 of a Com¬ 
mission under the presidency of Sir Charles 
Aitchison, then Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, to enquire into the whole subject of the 
employment of Indians and to devise measures 
for their “ higher and more extensive employ¬ 
ment.” The recommendations of the Commis¬ 
sion, halting as they were, and even retrograde 
in certain respects, provided, however, that one- 
sixth of the appointments in the cadre of the 
Civil Service should, after being excluded from 
it, bo amalgamated with the Provincial Service 
posts. These recommendations were not carried 
out in their entirety and, including Burma and 
Assam (which were excluded from the Commis¬ 
sion’s scope of enquiry) 103 posts were “listed ” 
as open to the Provincial Service. A quarter 
of a century has elapsed since the Public Service 
Commission of 1886 reported, and though the 
Commission expressed the view that full effect 
could be given to this recommendation in the 
space of a generation, as yet Indians do not hold 
more than 93 of these posts. 

The experience of the last half a century 
warrants the conclusion that no legislation that 
is merely permissive, or, prescribes nomination 
as the mode of selecting candidates, can ever; be 
a satisfactory solution of the question. Nomina¬ 
tion provides no antecedent guarantee of 
fitness, and the appointment of men who owe 
their selection less to merit than to favour, and 
therefore prove incompetent as a rule, throws 
discredit on the race to which they belong. And 
measures that are not obligatory in their charac¬ 
ter have, in the conditions that obtain at present 
in India, little chance of being carried out in 
full. Thus a competitive examination held 
simultaneously in England and in India is the 
only effective way of insuring that full justice 
will bo done to the claims of Indians, and that 
the future will not be a repetition of the 
past. 

As the case against simultaneous examinations 
has generally been rested on the arguments ad¬ 
vanced by the Public Service Commission of 
1886—it is worth while to examine closely 
how far the objections urged by them 
were sound in themselves or hold under the 
present circumstances. “It is argued,” wrote 
the Commission in 1887, “ that in the present 
circumstances of social life in India, open com¬ 
petition in the country would not justify, to the 
same extent as similar competition in England, 
the presumption that the successful candidates 
would possess in a sufficient degree the qualities 
essential for high administrative office; that 
Indian schools and colleges do not at the present 
time supply an education and training of the 
high and liberal kind considered to be a neces¬ 
sary qualification for admission to the Indian 
Civil Service, and that an open competition in 
India for the Covenanted Civil Service would 
operate with inequality, excluding altogether 
some important classes of the community, while 
giving undue advantage to others. It is further 
argued that it could scarcely fail, —in view, on 
the one hand, of the large number of candidates 
who would offer themselves for examination, and, 
on the other hand, of the small number who 


could, under any circumstances, be successful,-— 
to create a large disappointed and thereby prob¬ 
ably discontented class which would cause 
considerable embarrassment to Government. 
Doubts have also been expressed whether pres¬ 
sure would not sooner or later be brought to 
bear on the GoVernment with a view to make 
the examination of a less English and more 
oriental character and to adjust it on terms 
more favourable to Native candidates . . . There 
are two other objections taken to the establish¬ 
ment in India of competitive examinations for 
the Civil Service to which it is necessary to refer, 
namely, the difficulty which would be experienced 
in maintaining* the secrecy of the examination 
papers, and in making satisfactory arrangements 
for that portion of the examination which is 
conducted viud voce.” 

No responsible person will deny that if the 
progress so far achieved is to continue, the ad¬ 
ministration of India must be conducted in 
accordance with Western methods of government 
and in harmony with the principles of Western 
civilisation. But it is difficult to believe that 
this essential condition will be violated by / 
the establishment of simultaneous examinations; 
for the successful candidates in India would still , 
be required to pass their period of probation, 
which might be extended to two years, in England. 
Nor is there any immediate danger that the Civil 
Service would be flooded with men not duly 
imbued with Western ideas and culture. For one 
thing, the standard of education prevailing in 
India is not everywhere sufficiently high and it 
may be long before the majority of schools and 
colleges here will be able to impart instruction 
of a character such as is necessary to successful 
competition with candidates trained in British 
educational institutions. In fact, objections to the 
holding of the open competitive examination for 
the Civil Service in India on the grounds that 
the major part of the Civil Service will, in that 
case, very soon consist of Indians and that this 
country does not provide for its youths education 
of a sufficiently high and liberal character, are 
mutually destructive. Moreover, the quality of 
education in India seems to have no bearing on 
the propriety or impropriety of holding simulta¬ 
neous examinations, for the Civil Service exami¬ 
nation being competitive in its nature and 
designed to test the abilities of candidates who 
have received “ the most finished, the most liberal 
education ” Great Britain can afford, the unfit 
will easily be eliminated. As to the proposition 
that success in an intellectual test in India does 
not connote the possession of ‘ character,’ from 
the sweeping manner in which this argument has 
been used to justify the nearly complete exclusion 
of Indians from ail higher appointments, it is 
difficult to understand what is meant by that 
much-canvassed word. If it be meant that, a3 
compared to Englishmen, the people of this 
country are to some extent deficient in public 
spirit and that they have no first-hand acquaint¬ 
ance with the institutions and standards of ad¬ 
ministration of the West, no Indian will be pre¬ 
pared to gainsay it. But these defects will m a 
large measure be modified by the compulsory 
sojourn in England that might be insisted upon 
in the case of all candidates who are successful 
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in the open competitive examination for the Civil 
Service, unless it be assumed that they alone can 
acquire the necessary knowledge and experience 
ana understand the spirit of the West who go to 
Europe before passing the examination, that is 
in one year rather than in another. But if the 
alleged deficiency in ‘ character ’ be taken to imply 
the permanent inferiority of the East to the West 
in the capacity for practical work, it must be 
said that that is not an assumption supported by 
the experience either of the past or of the present. 
The average level of efficiency in most of the 
European countries is believed to be higher than 
that prevailing in this land; but may not this 
inequality be in a great measure attributed to 
the great difference between the educational and 
political conditions of those countries and India 
and between the opportunities open to the res¬ 
pective peoples ? 

The most important reason, however, that the 
last Public Services Commission advanced for 
deciding against simultaneous examinations in 
opposition to the views of the overwhelming 
majority of witnesses in favour of them, was that 
it would result in grave injustice to the educa¬ 
tionally backward communities. The reference 
was specially to the Muhammadan community, 
which at that time fought shy of all intellectual 
tests. But it has since made a great advance in 
education, and it is no longer mistrustful of being 
able to hold its own against candidates of other 
faiths and nationalities. The honorary secretary 
of the All-India Muslim League has advocated 
simultaneous examinations as strongly as the 
Indian National Congress. 

The two last-mentioned considerations do not 
present difficulties of an insuperable character. 
A Government that rules over 315 millions ought 
to be able to make arrangements to prevent the 
examination papers from leaking out. As to the 
vivd voce test, there are two ways in which it 
can be carried out. The professional agency 
available in India may undertake it, the exami¬ 
ners being required to note down the questions 
and answers, together with any remarks which 
they may consider necessary, for the information 
of the vivd voce examiners in London, who 
alone will have the right to award marks. Or, 
if the professional staff in India be considered 
unequal to the task, which, by the way, would 
not speak much for the present system of 
recruitment of the Indian Educational Service, 
the vivd voce examiners in London may be 
brought out to India at the expense of the 
Indian Government. In view of the advantages 
to be gained, India will cheerfully bear this 
addition to her expenditure. It may be men¬ 
tioned here, as a fact deserving of consideration, 
that there are good men who have questioned if 
the importance of the oral test is not overrated, 
for while one examinee may be quick and shallow, 
another whose mind is slower to work may possess 
a sounder judgment and a more penetrative 
intellect. 

It is now being asserted that even those 
Indians who have entered the Civil Service 
through the door of competition are not 
generally as efficient as their European col¬ 
leagues. Under the present system, which is 
supposed to be fair to Indians, since the com¬ 


mencement of the Civil Service examination in 
1855 up to the present time less than ninety 
Indians have attained success in it as against, 
roughly speaking, 2,700 Britishers. That this 
small number comprises the names of men like 
the late Mr. Romesh . Chandra Dutt, Mr. B. L. 
Gupta, and Sir K. G. Gupta is a sufficient refuta¬ 
tion of the allegation. The Public Service 
Commission of 1886 reported that “ the 
evidence tendered before the Commission is to 
the effect that the Native gentlemen who have 
up to the present time succeeded in gaining 
appointments in the Indian Civil Service through 
the channel of the English competition have 
performed their duties to the satisfaction of their 
superiors and have proved themselves to be 
generally efficient servants of the State. From 
this view the Commission sees no reason to 
dissent.” And again, “ after a careful considera¬ 
tion of the arguments which have been brought 
forward on the subject, the Commission is unable 
to proceed on the general assumption that 
Natives are unfit for district or other executive 
charges. They have as yet had no sufficient 
opportunity of showing their capacity in this 
respect in the higher executive administration, 
and the generality of this assumption is not 
warranted by experience in departments in 
which Natives have already been tried.” We 
are not aware of any circumstances during the 
last twenty-five years which would justify a 
contrary view. The successs of the famine 
administration last year in Gujarat is the latest 
instance of efficiency displayed by Indians when 
jiven equal opportunities with others. My 
Committee is not prepared to admit that, 
ipeaking generally, Indian Civilians have, any 
more than their European colleagues, failed to 
give proof of courage and resourcefulness in 
dealing with emergencies. An Indian here or 
there may have proved a failure, but it is 
well known that not every European has 
proved a success either. The plague riots 
in Cawnpore occurred when a European Civilian 
was in charge of the district, and the tension 
during the recent unrest in Bengal was acutest 
in districts which had European heads. 

But even if it be granted that IndiaD Civil¬ 
ians have in some cases proved less efficient 
than European members of the Civil Service, 
it remains to consider how far the present 
system itself, which keeps out Indians largely from 
the higher positions of trust and responsibility, is 
answerable for the deterioration in their character. 
It is employment in responsible positions alone 
that develops a sense of responsibility, and for 
lack of opportunity even such qualities as exist 
get rusty and become useless. Again, a European 
comes out to India with all the prestige that 
attaches to a ruling race, and conscious that the 
sympathies of the entire Civil Service are with 
him and the might of the Government at his 
back. An Indian, on the contrary, feels that he is 
on his trial throughout his career, and that his 
actions are being critically watched. As to 
impartiality, it is not every European officer 
who is believed to be impartial, nor is every 
Indian officer thought to be wanting in that 
quality. And it is surely the duty of an en¬ 
lightened Government to discourage and not to 
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accentuate prejudices against its officers on the 
score of their race or religion. 

With reference to the alleged inadvisability 
of allowing Indians, even when efficient, to 
occupy the higher administrative posts on poli¬ 
tical grounds, my Committee submits that 
Parliament has settled the question once for all 
and that it would be a sad day in the history of 
the British Empire when the conviction might 
be forced on the minds of the Indian people 
that allegiance on their part to the British 
Crown would stand in the way of their fullest 
development. For reasons explained above, my 
Committee is of opinion that the introduc¬ 
tion of simultaneous examinations should do 
longer be delayed. The existing system, where¬ 
by the open competitive examination for the 
Indian Civil Service is held in London only, 
prevents many of the ablest of our youths from 
competing for it, and closes one of the most im¬ 
portant avenues to preferment to indigeneous 
talent. Of 1,242 Civilians only 59 are 
Indians. It deprives us of one of the 
most honourable means of serving our country 
and prevents us from utilising the valuable 
knowledge and experience acquired during 
years of practical work by those who have 
served the State in responsible positions but who, 
being foreigners, leave the country as soon as 
their term of service expires. My Committee 
would point out that, of the 139 European 
witnesses examined by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886, 49, or about 35 per cent., 
were in favour of simultaneous examinations. 
It therefore ventures to think that any fears 
that a change in the direction suggested will be 
attended with coasequences disastrous to the 
stability of British rule or the efficiency of 
administration, are chimerical. So far from 
this being the case, the presence of Indians in 
the ranks of the Civil Service will introduce 
elasticity and infuse an element of sympathy into 
the administration, thereby conducing to its 
popularity. That, equal opportunities being 
given, Indians can make more satisfactory 
administrators in their own country, seems to 
us to be beyond question. In addition to linguis¬ 
tic and other advantages, they have that intuitive 
knowledge of the needs and wants of the people 
which foreigners must lack. The services of 
Indian officers will be specially valuable to 
the Government during the present period of 
transition from paternalism to government by 
consent. The need of the future is not the 
patriarchal officer, but one capable, by reason 
of his knowledge and broad-mindedness, of 
dealing with the problems which will arise from 
the progress of education, and which mark a 
living community from a dead one. Economic 
considerations, too, point to the advisability 
of employing indigenous agency as far as poss¬ 
ible. “It has been justly objected,” observed 
the Public Service Commission of 1886, “ that 
the emoluments of these (i.e. European) officers 
entail a serious charge on the Indian reve¬ 
nues.” The burden has increased considerably 
since then. Exchange compensation allowance 
would not have figured among the heads of 
Indian expenditure, at least it would be a much 
smaller item, if a large use had been made of 


the material available in India. At present out 
of more than a thousand posts reserved for the 
Indian Civil Service only 93 are held by Indians, 
and of the civil pension and superannuation 
allowances, amounting to a little less than 4 
crores of rupees, in 1909-10 more than half was 
paid to a handful of Englishmen, while less than 
one-half was all that fell to the share of this 
country. It appears from a return presented 
to the House of Commons in 1892, on the motion 
of the late Mr. Seymour Keay, M. P., that, ex¬ 
cluding the rank and file of the British Army, 
the total of the pay, pensions, and allowances 
received in 1889-90 by public servants and 
retired Government officials of all descriptions 
drawing salaries of Rs. 1,000 and over annually 
amounted to about 18£ crores. Of this sura 
about 3 crores was received by 17,000 Indians 
the remaining 15£ crores being received by 
28,000 Europeans and Eurasians. Significant 
as these figures are, they become almost startling 
when the proportion of the small European ana 
Eurasian population in India to the entire 
population of the country is taken into considera¬ 
tion. That the state of affairs has not changed 
materially since 1890 is apparent from a refer¬ 
ence to statistics supplied last year by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in answer to an interpellation 
in the Viceregal Council by the Raja of Digha- 
patia. Of the 1,678 posts carrying a salary 
of Rs. 500 and more, created between 1867 and 
1903, only 472 or about 36 per cent, were given 
to Indians. Between 1903 and 1910, the num¬ 
ber of such posts was further increased by 1,530, 
Indians being appointed to only 318, or about 
20 per cent, of these. The total number of such 
appointments at present is 5,390, and of these 
only 924 or about 17 per cent, are held by 
Indians. A policy which results in such griev¬ 
ous injustice to the children of the soil cannot 
be pronounced to be just, and a radical change 
in it is proved to be necessary by considerations 
alike of justice and policy. 

II. 

43190. Another urgently-needed reform 
is the separation of executive and judicial 
functions. It is a recognised principle in all civil¬ 
ized countries that, in the interest of an impartial 
administration of justice, the duties of prosecutor 
and judge should not be combined in one and the 
same person. But in India, the Collector and Ma¬ 
gistrate is not only the head of the police, which 
is charged with the prevention and detection of 
crime, but he controls the subordinate magistracy 
which tries criminal cases. Such a system is 
manifestly open to grave objections in principle, 
and experience abundantly confirms their reality. 
The abuses of the system have been so well 
summed up by Sir Harvey Adamson, as Home 
Member of the Government of India, in his speech 
in the Viceregal Council on the 25th of March 
1908, that we make no apology for quoting from 
it at length. “The faults of the system,” he 
observed, “ are not to be gauged by instances 
of gross judicial scandals. They are manifested 
in the ordinary appellate and revisional work 
of the higher judicial tribunals. In one ease a 
sentence will be more vindictive than might 
have been expected if the prosecution had been 
a private one. In another a conviction has been 
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obtained on evidence that does not seem to be 
quite conclusive. In short, there is the uncon¬ 
scious bias in favour of a conviction entertained 
by the Magistrate who is responsible for the 
peace of the district or by the Magistrate who is 
subordinate to that Magistrate and sees with 
his eyes. The exercise of control over the 
subordinate Magistrates by whom the great 
bulk of criminal cases are tried is the point 
where the present system is defective. This 
control indirectly affects the judicial action of 

the subordinate Magistrates.I fully 

believe that subordinate Magistrates rarely do an 
injustice wittingly. But the inevitable result of 
the present system is that criminal trials, affect¬ 
ing the general peace of the district, are not 
always conducted in the atmosphere of cool im¬ 
partiality which should pervade a court of justice. 
Nor does this completely define the evil, which is 
not so much in what is done, as in what may be 
suspected to be done ; for it is not enough that 
the administration of justice may be pure ; it can 
never be the bedrock of our rule unless it is 
above suspicion. ” 

It is frequently alleged against the reform 
here advocated that by weakening the power and 
position of the district officer it will impair the 
prestige and authority of the direct representative 
of the executive government. The objection is 
not very complimentary to those in the interest 
of whose authority it is made, for what does it 
mean in plain language but that the people are 
afraid that the District Magistrate should be high¬ 
handed enough to secure the punishment of those 
who offend him, by extra-judicial means ? The 
combination of judicial and executive functions 
in one officer may, with all its disadvantages, be 
necessary in rude or lawless societies, but it 
is a source of serious evil in the stage of develop¬ 
ment which has now been reached by nearly all 
the provinces in India. It causes the district 
officer’s motives to be suspected; and, “can any 
Government,” asks Sir Harvey Adamson, “ be 
strong whose administration of justice is not 
entirely above suspicion ? ” “ The answer,” he 

goes on to say, “ must be in the negative. The 
combination of functions in such a condition of 
society is a direct weakening of the executive. ” 

The desirability and even the necessity of the 
proposed reform have been acknowledged by two 
Secretaries of State of India, Viscount Cross and 
the Earl of Kimberley. Public opinion has been 
long demanding it, and an influentially-signed 
memorial urging the same reform was sent to the 
Secretary of State in 1899. And the Govern¬ 
ment of India itself was so thoroughly of the same 
view that Sir Harvey Adamson, in the speech 
quoted from, outlined a scheme which was to be 
worked tentatively in the two Bengals, and went on 
to say: “ The experiment may be a costly one, 

but we think that the object is worthy. ” 
Nevertheless, for reasons not known to the public, 
nothing has so far been attempted in that direc¬ 
tion. 

Although my Committee is strongly of opinion 
that no financial considerations should be allowed 
to stand in the way of separating judicial from 
executive functions, it believes that the proposed 
change will not impose any serious burden on the 
country, for it will involve more a redistribution 


of duties than an addition to the number of 
officers. Besides, the district officer, being re¬ 
lieved of judicial work, will be more free to 
attend to his executive duties, in which case a 
superior police service will be a superfluity. 

The recruitment of the judiciary is a matter 
of the greatest moment. The Civilian Judge is 
not well fitted by training or by habit of mind for 
the proper discharge of judicial functions. As a 
general rule, his knowledge of law leaves much 
to be desired and is more often restricted to 
criminal law. From the commencement of his 
service up to the time he is suddenly placed on 
the Bench, his work has lain in the executive line. 
He does not know almost till the day of his 
appointment whether he is to be a judicial officer, 
and is not sure if he will not be recalled to exe¬ 
cutive work. Without previous training he is 
entrusted with duties which call for an intimate 
knowledge of law and in the execution of which 
he has to deal with trained and competent law¬ 
yers. Such a state of things is conducive nei¬ 
ther to justice nor to the dignity and prestige of 
the official concerned. Even temperamentally, 
too, the Civilian is not always fit for judicial work, 
for he is primarily recruited with a view to 
executive and administrative work. 11 Patience 
and discrimination, respect lor the forms of the 
law, rigid imperviousness to rumour and to 
outside report—these,” says Sir Henry Cotton, 
“ are some of the qualifications which are the 
essential attributes of the judicial office. There 
is no stage in the career of a Civilian which affords 
him the opportunity for their acquisition.” If 
the courts of justice are to administer law, and the 
people to repose confidence in them, it is neces¬ 
sary that the judiciary should be recruited separa¬ 
tely from the executive service, and that judicial 
appointments should be made from amongst the 
members of the legal profession and the Subordi¬ 
nate Judges, who under the existing system of 
recruitment are men who have graduated in law 
and have, as Vakils, had a fair and adequate 
experience of the working of district courts. 
When it is remembered that the capacity of 
Indians for judicial work is admitted on all hands 
and that the Public Service Commission of 1886 
recommended the throwing open of one-third of 
the District and Sessions Judgeships to the Pro¬ 
vincial Service, no fear need be entertained that 
the change will be productive of any undesirable 
consequences. Moreover in England, the system 
of appointing lawyers to the Bench has proved 
highly successful, and there is no reason why it 
should not be followed with the same success 
here. In other European countries where the 
Bench is not recruited from the Bar, it is well 
known that the judiciary does not command the 
respect and confidence which Judges in England 
do. There is no dearth of legal talent, Indian or 
European, in this country, while Barristers from 
England may be directly appointed for posts in 
which a knowledgre of the principles and practice 
of English law may be considered necessary. 
This proposal had the support of an expert no 
less distinguished than the late Sir Charles Paul, 
long Advocate-General of Bengal. “It is a 
mistake,” he said, “ in these advanced days to 
appoint Civilians to high judicial posts which 
ought to be filled properly by thoroughly 
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trained and thoroughly experienced Barristers and 
Pleaders. What can an ordinary Civil Servant, 
however intelligent and well-educated he may 
be, know of the tremendous complications and 
the innumerable technicalities of a mixture of 
English and Muhammadan law ? . . . Many 

years of extensive practice and a long fami¬ 
liarity with principles and cases will alone fit a 
man lor so great a task.” My Committee is 
aware that, in order to meet the evils resulting 
from insufficient legal knowledge, it has been 
proposed to make special arrangements for the 
study of law by Indian Civilians during their 
period of probation, which, it is suggested, should 
be extended to two years ; but it regards such a 
measure in the nature of a palliative, and is 
firmly persuaded that the true remedy lies in a 
complete change in the method of recruitment of 
the Judicial service. 

While dealing with this subject my Com¬ 
mittee would venture to press one point on the 
attention of the Commission. The appointment 
of men in the Provincial Judicial Service to 
District and Sessions Judgeships has sometimes 
been objected to on the ground that they have 
no experience in trying criminal cases, which 
District and Sessions Judges are every day 
called upon to hear in appeal. My Committee 
suggests that, henceforth, Munsifs, or by what¬ 
ever designation the officers may be called in 
future, should be allowed to try criminal cases. 
If the separation of judicial and executive func¬ 
tions is decided upon, this proposal can bo easily 
carried out. A few Deputy Magistrates may be 
entrusted wholly with revenue work and left 
under the control of the executive officer of the 
district, while the remaining Deputy Magistrates 
and Munsifs can be formed into one body, em¬ 
powered to try both civil and criminal cases. 
These Deputy Magistrates, it goes without 
saying, must be recruited from men who possess 
a sufficient knowledge of law r . 

43191. If the recommendations of my Com¬ 
mittee in regard to the re-organization of the 
Judicial and Executive services are accepted, the 
problems connected with the recruitment, training, 
and promotion of men belonging to the Provincial 
Service will be greatly simplified. The bulk of 
the Provincial Civil Servants will then be 
engaged injudicial work. The mode of select¬ 
ing them will continue as at present, and 
deserving officers will have the opportunity of 
rising to the highest judicial posts in the land. 
As for officers in the revenue line, whose num¬ 
ber will not be large, they may be selected by 
means of competition and those among them who 
give proof of exceptional merit may be advanced 
to higher executive posts in virtue of the power 
vested in Local Governments to make special 
appointments as a reward for proved “ merit 
and ability.” 

Should, however, the suggestions made above 
not find favour with the Commission, my Com¬ 
mittee would make the following proposals for 
increasing the efficiency and improving the 
quality of officers employed in the Provincial 
Civil Service. First appointment to posts in the 
Executive Provincial Civil Service should be 
made in accordance with the result of a com¬ 


petitive examination, separate for each province 
or presidency, the standard prescribed being 
such as to ensure the possession of high educa¬ 
tional qualifications on the part of successful 
candidates. This object will bo duly secured if 
the examination in every province is designed to 
test the abilities of those who have graduated 
from the provincial University, law being includ¬ 
ed among the subjects of examination. No pre¬ 
liminary educational qualifications need be 
required on the part of those who participate in 
the examination, for the incompetent will easily 
be weeded out by a system where selection 
depends not on nomination but on success achiev¬ 
ed in a competitive examination. In general the 
competitors as well as those who finally succeed 
in gaining admission into the Service will be 
wholly drawn from men holding University 
degrees, but occasionally a candidate without 
University qualifications, but possessing the 
knowledge and character which are essential to 
those who are to occupy responsible positions, 
may present himself for examination. And my 
Committee, desirous of leaving open every avenue 
to the entrance of merit and ability, would 
deprecate any obstacles being placed in the way 
of such a man. 

Competition may not be the best mode of selec¬ 
tion conceivable, but it is certainly the best 
available. It is free from the defects that attach 
to nomination and will always attach to it, unless 
human nature undergoes a revolution. It was 
resorted to as a method of recruiting Deputy 
Collectorships in these provinces, during the 
rtgime of Sir Antony (now Lord) MacDonnell, 
with great advantage to the public service, and 
we are not aware of the reasons which led Sir* 
Antony’s successor to abandon the system inaugu¬ 
rated by him. The Provincial Judicial Service 
has improved considerably during the last twenty- 
five years, and the chaDge is wholly attributable 
to its being recruited from men with fairly high 
educational and legal attainments. My Com¬ 
mittee entertains no doubt whatsoever, that if 
appointment to the Provincial Executive Service,, 
also, be confined to those who have received a high 
education, the results will be equally beneficial 

As to the Provincial Judicial Service, the pre¬ 
sent method of recruitment from amongst LL.B.’s 
and High Court Vakils of three years’ stand¬ 
ing has been shown by experience to be 
quite satisfactory. Moreover, judicial officers 
require a knowledge of the principles and 
practice of law such as can seldom be gained 
merely from books. For these reasons, my 
Committee does not think any radical change is 
called for in the system of recruitment which 
prevails at present. 

The pay and grading of officers in the Pro¬ 
vincial Service, both in the Judicial and Executive 
branches of it, require revision. The Judicial 
branch is recruited from a better-educated class 
and is therefore purer. But if the Provincial 
Service as a rule is to attract to itself men of a 
superior stamp and to keep them above tempta¬ 
tion, their initial salary and future prospects 
must be materially improved. Their salary is low 
to start with and a block in promotion frequently 
occurs on account of the small number of posts 
in the higher grades. My Committee would 
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suggest that the initial salary should be raised 
ana that the number of posts in the higher 
grades should be increased, a reduction at the 
same time being made in the number of grades. 

To sum up, the main recommendations of my 
Committee are— 

(i) That the open competitive examination for 
the Indian Civil Service should be held simulta¬ 
neously in India and England ; (ii) that judicial 
and executive functions should be entrusted to 
separate authorities; (iii) that the best method of 
securing a competent judiciary is to appoint to 
judicial offices men who have received a thorough 
legal training ; and (iv) that the Provincial Civil 
Service should be recruited by means of open 
competition. 

Should these be accepted, my Committee feels 
sure that not only will it produce widespread 
satisfaction in the country, but result in an 
accession of strength to the administration and 
greater stability to British rule. 

IV. 

Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

43192. (10) Would you regard any system 

of selection in India which you may recom¬ 
mend for young men who are “ Natives of 
India, ” as being in lieu of, or as supplementary 
to, the present system of promoting to listed 
posts officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If the former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ?—Please refer to the state¬ 
ment, Part I. In addition my Committee would 
urge that Natives of British Colonies the services 
of which are closed against Indians should be 
debarred from service in India. 

43193. (Ill Do you recommend any se¬ 
parate method of recruitment for the Judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, 
please describe the system which you would 
propose.—Please refer to the statement, Part II. 

43194. (12) Are you satisfied with the 
present statutory definition of the term “ Natives 
of India ” in section 6 of the Government of 
India Act, 1870 (33 Vic. c. 3), as including 
“ any person born and domiciled within the do¬ 
minions of Her Majesty in India, of parents 
habitually resident in India, and not established 
there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective 
of whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian de¬ 
scent, or of unmixed European descent ? If not, 
state fully any proposals that you wish to make 
in regard to this matter ?—The present defini¬ 
tion of “ Natives of India ” is unsatisfactory as 
it excludes all persons born outside the limits of 
British India, whether in the Native States or 
outside India, even though they be of pure 
Indian descent. The definition should be so 
altered as to include all persons born of parents 
domiciled in India, irrespective of the place of birth. 

43195. (16) What alterations, if any, do 
you recommend in the authorized syllabus of 
subjects and marks prescribed for the open com¬ 
petitive examination ?—Sanskrit and Arabic, the 
classical languages of Hindus and Muhammadans, 
should have the same number of marks assigned 
to them as Greek and Latin, and Indian History 
should have a place among the subjects of examina¬ 


tion. The exclusion of the latter from the syllabus 
of subjects is indefensible. 

43196. (17) Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, 
state them and give reasons ?—No such differen¬ 
tiation ought to be made. 

43197. (18) Do you consider it necessary 

that certain posts should be reserved by Statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ?—We 
are not in favour of the principle involved, but 
the system has been in existence for a long time 
and any sudden change in it may prove detrimen¬ 
tal to the efficiency of the Civil Service. Member¬ 
ships of Executive Councils and High Court 
Judgeships should not be “ reserved ” to members 
of the Civil Service, while the former should 
certainly be open to them. Besides, as recom¬ 
mended by the Public Service Commission of 
1886, power should be given to the Government 
of India to withdraw, with the permission of the 
Secretary of State, from the schedule to the Act 
of 1861 any appointments or classes of appoint¬ 
ments for which candidates with English qualifi 
cations may no longer be conidered necessary. 

43198. (19) Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the civil administration ? If so, to what pro¬ 
portion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre do you consider that Natives of 
India might under present conditions properly be 
admitted?—My Committee is unable to accept 
the theory that a minimum proportion of the 
higher posts must for all time to come be held by 
Englishmen. No doubt an adequate number of 
Europeans in the higher posts is necessary for an 
appreciable time in the interests of Indian 
progress, but my Committee does not apprehend 
that for a long time their numbers will be 
sensibly diminished even if simultaneous examina¬ 
tions are granted. 

43199. (22) If the system of recruiting 
military officers in India for posts in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre has been stopped or has 
never existed in your province would you advise 
its re-introduction or introduction, as the case 
may be, and if the system should be introduced 
or re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?—My Committee does not 
favour the appointment of military officers to 
civil posts. Such appointments may be necessary 
when a province or a portion of it is in an 
unsettled condition, or inhabited by rude or 
warlike tribes, but they are unsuitable to the 
circumstances prevailing now in practically every 
province of India. 

43200. (29) Do you consider that can¬ 
didates recruited for the Indian Civil Service by 
open competitive examination should undergo a 
eriod of probation before being admitted to the 
ervice ?—Yes. 

43201. (30) If so, how long, in your 
opinion, should this period be, and what course of 
study should be prescribed for the probationers ?— 
The period of probation ought to extend to two 
years. As to the course of instruction, my Com¬ 
mittee strongly feels that the probationers should 
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be required to study, besides law and the verna¬ 
cular of the province to which they will be posted, 
Indian History, and in particular, the political 
institutions of England, including the con¬ 
stitution and working of its local bodies. Our 
political and municipal institutions are being 
increasingly moulded everyday on their English 
prototypes, and it is therefore desirable that 
members of the Indian Civil Service should 
make a thorough study of the principles and 
the working of the systems of central and local 
government in England. If India is to be 
governed in accordance with Western principles 
and methods of government, not only Indians 
but also Europeans who come out to this 
country must be thoroughly acquainted with them. 

43202. (31) Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary between the course 
of study for probationers who are Natives of 
India and the course prescribed for other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If so, 
please state the special arrangements that you 
recommend ?—No special arrangements are re¬ 
quired for Indian probationers. 

43203. (32) Do you consider that the pro¬ 
bationers’ course of instruction could best be 
spent in England or in India ? Is your answer 
equally applicable to the case of Natives of 
India and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—The period of probation should be 
spent in England. 

43204. (45) Do you consider that the ex¬ 

change compensation allowance, introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants?—The minority report of the 
Welby Commission thus summed up the objec¬ 
tions to the grant of the exchange compensation 
allowance to English officers :— 

“ The grant of this compensation was much 
resented in India (1).be¬ 

cause sufficient consideration was not shown for 
the taxpayer, who, himself a sufferer from the 
fall in exchange, had to compensate his richer 
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fellow-sufferer; (2) because it depended upon raoe 
privilege, an Indian official receiving no compen¬ 
sation, though he may make large remittances to 
England for the education of his family at English 
schools and colleges; (3) because it was indiscri¬ 
minate, not regarding the rate of exchange when 
the employ& entered the Service, nor the fact 
whether or no any remittance was being made to 
England . . 

These objections still hold. Moreover, ex¬ 
change had been falling for two decades prior to 
1893, and there was no evidence to show that 
during that period the depreciation of the rupee 
and, consequently, of the salaries of English 
officials had any effect on the quality of the can¬ 
didates for the Civil Service examination. Be¬ 
sides exchange has been fixed now for many 
years at Is. 4 d. the rupee, and it is particularly 
unfair that the compensation allowance should be 
continued. Nor is there any reason to believe 
that if the exchange compensation allowance is 
discontinued it will be followed by undesirable 
consequences in the future. It should not be 
given to those who will enter the Service in 
future; while as regards those who draw it at 
present, only the actual amounts now received by 
them should be continued, if at all, and no addi¬ 
tion should be made to it with future increments 
in their pay. 

43205. (50) Please add such other remarks 
as you may desire to offer on any point relating 
to the conditions of service, salary, leave, and pen¬ 
sion in the Indian Civil Service ?—If simultane¬ 
ous examinations are granted, the pay of the en¬ 
tire Civil Service should be reduced by one-third. 
The amounts so reduced should be declared to be 
salaries attached to the respective posts ; those 
who pass the examination in London being, however, 
allowed the balance of the existing salaries. This 
arrangement would be far better than the exist¬ 
ing one, for while it does not decrease the at¬ 
tractiveness of the Civil Service for Britishers, it 
does away with the present invidious distinctions 
in the rate of pay of officers holding the same 
post according as the incumbent belongs to one 
service or another, or one race or another. 

lLAYIYA, called and examined. 


43206. (Chairman-) You are a vakil of the 
High Court, Allahabad ?—Yes. 

43207. You were a member of the Provin¬ 
cial Legislative Council from 1903 to 1901 ?— 
Yes. 

43208. You have been a member of the Impe¬ 
rial Legislative Council since 1901 ?—Yes. 

43209. You were President of the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress in 1909 ?—Yes. 

43210. You desire in addition to your written 
answers to put in a memorandum on behalf of the 
United Provinces Congress Committee ?—I have 
already handed it to the Secretary and have 
requested him to put it before you. 

43211. You are a strong advocate for simul¬ 
taneous examinations ?—Yes. 

43212. I understand you advocate a double 
simultaneous examination, both for the Executive 
and for the Judicial branches ?—Yes. 

43213. What is your particular object in 
making the examinations of the two branches 
separate ?—Because the- duties of the executive 


and judicial officers are different and the train 
ing for them should be different. 

43214. You desire, also, that the examina¬ 
tions should be different ? —Yes, I do not 
think that by one examination the capabilities 
of the two classes of officers can be satisfactorily 
tested. The subjects of examination should be 
different and the standard of knowledge requir¬ 
ed of different subjects should be different in the 
case of the two classes of officers. 

43215. You do not agree with the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay with regard to 
these examinations ?—I do not, as far as this 
part is concerned. 

43216. You do not think it important that 
the subjects for an examination should be such as 
to give a general education to the candidate which 
will prove useful to him in other capacities if 
he does not enter the Service ?—I do not think 
that the subjects should be fixed with a view to 
test the ordinary general education, which every 
candidate who wants to compete for the Indian 
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Civil Service should receive. To secure that 
I have suggested that no candidate should 
be allowed to sit for the competition unless 
he has graduated at one of the Universities ; 
but when the subjects were fixed, the idea 
prominent before the mind of the Committee 
was to prepare a syllabus which would be 
useful to the youths in England, even if they did 
not succeed in the Civil Service Examination, 
rather than to prepare a syllabus which would 
secure the requirements of the two branches 
of the Service. The Committee make that very 
clear in their report. 

43217. Have you estimated what the cost 
would be of holding the examinations in 
England and also in India ?—No, I do not think 
that would matter. It cannot be so much as 
to be of any real account. 

43218. You think that the Muhammadans are 
coming round to your views?—Yes. 

43219. You say that if simultaneous exami¬ 
nations are held in India and in England a large 
number of Indians may gain admission to the 
service, and that, far from that being an objection 
to the proposal, it is one of its strongest recom¬ 
mendations ?—Yes. I think so. 

43220. Therefore you do not desire to see 
a European preponderance maintained in the 
administration ?—No, I do not. I think we should 
work to secure more and more of Indian prepon¬ 
derance. The European element should be gradu¬ 
ally but steadily reduced as Indians qualify to 
take up higher offices in the Administration. I 
may add that I do not think that a European 
preponderance in the services is at all essential to 
the permanency of British rule in India. I think 
that rule will be quite as strong and enduring 
with an Indian preponderance in the services 
as with a European preponderance in the ser¬ 
vice. 

43221. Assuming that the Commission 
were not prepared to accept your proposals, 
have you any other alternative to suggest ?—I 
would adhere to this one proposal, being convinc¬ 
ed that if the Commission does not see its way 
to recommend it now, it is still bound to be 
accepted in the course of a few years. 

43222. This is your last word upon the sub¬ 
ject ?—This is my firm conviction. This is the 
only fair solution of the problem. To my mind 
simultaneous examinations must be established 
in order to solve the question of the larger 
employment of Indians in the higher posts of the 
Services. 

43223. If your scheme is not carried out 
would you prefer to see the present system main¬ 
tained ?—I would let the present system continue 
because that will be a strong assurance for the 
change coming in early. 

43224. In answer to question (6) you say, “the 
high standard of purity and efficiency which 
distinguishes the Indian Civil Service is, I claim, 
determined less by the conditions of social life 
in England than by the conditions of the Service 
itself.’’ I take it you mean by that that given 
good pay, good prospects, and generally good 
conditions, the Service can be manned equally 
well either by Europeans or Indians ?—Yes. 

43225. Turning to your proposals in answer 
to question (50) you make certain suggestions as 


regards the reduction of the salaries of the 
members of the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

43226. I think you say they are excessively 
high in certain grades? —Yes, in the higher grades. 

43227. You would reduce all salaries above 
Rs. 2,250 by 25 per cent.?—Yes. 

43228. I do not quite understand what you 
mean by your further proposal. Do you want a 
further reduction, or that an allowance should be 
granted over and above the reduced salaries ?— 
What I mean is this, that beyond Rs. 2,250 I 
would fix the unit of salary at 50 per cent, less 
than the present standard. I would give 25 per 
cent, of that, i.e. a half of it, as an allowance to 
the European members of the Civil Service who 
are not Natives of India under the Statute. To 
Indian members I would pay 50 per cent, less 
of the amount of the present salaries above 
Rs. 2,250; that is to say, I want the unit of 
the standard to be the same for all the services 
of the Crown ; but Europeans, not residents of 
India, to receive 25 per cent, more than Indians. 

43229. What are your reasons for suggesting 
this substantial reduction ?—I have stated my 
reasons. The salaries are higher than they 
should be in a country so poor as India is. In 
view of this and also because the salaries are 
higher by comparison with salaries which obtain 
in other places, for instance, in Ceylon, I think 
all salaries above Rs. 2,250 should bo cut down 
by 25 per cent. 

43230. Do you admit that the cost of 
living has increased in India during the last 
ten years?—Yes ; but the salaries are sufficient¬ 
ly high to cover all that. I do not think that 
has really affected the situation. 

43231. You think the Services will main¬ 
tain their high position that with this reduced 
standard ?—Yes, I believe it. 

43232. You suggest that the pay is in 
excess of the pay that would be granted to 
men in the commercial world ?—I have not 
taken the facts of the commercial world into 
consideration ; 1 have taken two facts into 

consideration : a comparison of salaries which 
obtain in England and in Ceylon, and the financial 
condition of this country. The average income of 
the people here and the high salaries which 
obtain make a rather unfavourable contrast. 

43233. Do you seriously say that Rs. 4,000 or 
Rs. 5,000 a month for a few officers is in excess of 
the emoluments attached to other professions, the 
Bar, or business posts ?—I think it is compara¬ 
tively high when you consider the certainty 
which attaches to the Service. At the Bar a 
man might make a large income in one year, but 
the next year he may lose some of his business 
or he may be paralysed or not favoured by 
fortune. A fixed steady income means much 
more than an unsteady income. 

43234. You think your proposal will contri¬ 
bute towards the efficiency of the service ?—I do 
not think it will reduce the efficiency of the 
Service. 

43235. ( Lord. Ronaldshay .) With regard to 
the standard of the education of those can¬ 
didates who now go up for the Civil Service 
examination, you say that the present system is 
unsatisfactory because a sufficiently high stand 
ard of general education is not required as a 
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preliminary qualification. But do you not 
think that the Civil Service examination is a 
sufficient test of the high standard of general 
education?—Ido not think the Civil Service 
examination compares well in its educational 
value with a University education. The Civil 
Service examination is a special examination for 
which a man has only to prepare himself in a 
special manner. Tne training for three years at 
a University will make one a much more 
accomplished man. 

43236. When you say that the Civil Service 
examination is a special examination, is it not an 
examination which tests a man in subjects which 
go to make for a general education ? — A man 
may prepare himself in particular subjects by 
cramming and with the assistance of coaches, 
but he will never get the culture which a 
■University training will give him. I want that 
to be insisted upon as a preliminary condition. 

43237. I)o you think men do not pass their 
examinations by cramming ? —I suppose some of 
them do. A large number do not, however. 
Besides, they all come under what I would call 
University influence. In that way the Univer¬ 
sity gives them an advantage. 

43238. With regard to what you have told 
the Chairman as to the reduction of salaries, your 
proposal is that salaries, up to Rs. 2,250 should 
remain as they are, but that any higher salary 
than that should be reduced by 25 per cent.?—Yes. 

43239. Have you ever asked yourself how 
that would work out in the case of the United 
Provinces ?—No, I have not. 

43240. I)o you think this would be a satisfac¬ 
tory arrangement ? For instance, at present the 
Commissioner of Kumaun gets a salary of 
Rs. 2,500; below him there is a large class of 
Magistrates and Collectors who receive salaries 
of Rs. 2,250. Their work, of course, is not so 
responsible as that of the Commissioner. If your 
scheme is put into practice these men with less 
responsibility would still continue to receive 
salaries of Rs. 2,250 : whereas the Commissioner 
-of Kumaun, a man of greater responsibility and 
more arduous duties, would have his salary reduced 
by 25 per cent, which would be Rs. 1,878 ?— I 
beg your pardon. I have explained clearly that 
I do not want salaries up to Rs. 2,250 to be 
touched. I want the portion of the salaries above 
Rs. 2,250 only to be touched. A Commissioner 
would draw his R 3 . 2,250 plus something which 
he would get above that. He would not get 
anything below it. I said I would reduce 
salaries above Rs. 2,250; that is to say, the 
portion of the salaries which goes above Rs. 2,250, 
in the manner I have suggested. Up to 
Rs. 2,250 all salaries would stand as they do at 
present. 

43241. Then it is to be reduced by 25 per 
cent, of the difference between Rs. 2,250 and its 
present rate ?—Exactly. 

■ 43242. (Sir Theodore Morison.) Ishouldlike 

to understand your remedy for the state of things 
you have referred to, viz. about the want of a 
high degree of culture. You say that every¬ 
body should take a degree, and after they have 
taken their degree that they should begin to 
prepare for the special examination which would 
be in subjects which were different from those 


of the ordinary University career ?—That is my 
suggestion. 

43243. What sort of subjects are you thinking 
of ? You would have to arrange rather care¬ 
fully, would you not, that none of those subjects 
figured in the University curriculum?—I do not 
mean to be absolutely strict with regard to the 
exclusion of these subjects. As I have said in 
another place, the fixing of the syllabus is for 
experts like yourself. 

43244. You are a fellow of the University ?— 
I was at one time. I bowed to your judg-. 
ment then, and I bow to your judgment now in 
this matter. Ordinary subjects, which ought to 
be taken up in the University course, should not 
be included in the special examination for the 
Indian Civil Service. 

43245. I may as well tell you frankly what 
I am thinking of. It seems to me that you will 
put a premium on a man taking the easiest Uni¬ 
versity course; taking up with the much easier 
subjects and devoting all his spare time to taking 
up special subjects for that lucrative examination 
he is going to pass later. The result of this 
system must be to exclude from your service all 
the most brilliant graduates ?—It is to be pro¬ 
vided against in two ways. In the first place 
it will be in the power of the Commissioners to 
prescribe what degrees of the University shall be 
accepted as good. If the standard prescribed for 
the degree in any particular University is low I 
should cut out that University. 

43246. I am afraid you will have to begin by 
cutting out Oxford and Cambridge, because the 
“ pass ” degree is one of the easiest ? -I was 
going to add, secondly, that at the present 
moment no such preliminary qualification is 
required. At present a man who has never 
worked for a degree can go up for the Civil Service 
examination. If my proposal is accepted you 
will have something more than what is at present 
required, so that it cannot be a loss. 

43247. Tne subjects of your examination 
according' to your hypothesis will not be the 
liberal subjects of study which are part of every 
University course. Your proposal rules them 
out. You propose to exclude them ?—I propose 
to exclude them for I would substitute something 
higher for them, and I would ensure a knowledge 
of those subjects by allowing only these graduates 
to sit for the examination who have satisfied the 
standard fixed by the Commissioners. If there 
is a University which gives cheap degrees, such as 
some American degrees, I do not wish those.degrees 
to be accepted. The real te3t would be the final 
test. If a man has satisfied himself with a cheap 
degree, or a degree of no value, he will find out to 
his cost that he was mistaken when he sits for the 
final competition. 

43248. Later on you say that you hope that 
the institution of the simu’taneous examination 
will have a stimulating effect upon Indian educa¬ 
tion ?—I do. 

43249. That, I understand, is one of your 
grounds ?—Yes. 

43250. It has been urged upon us on more 
than one occasion that it may have a very 
harmful effect. You think the very opposite ?— 
Yes, I am of opinion that there is no justifica¬ 
tion for thinking that it will have a deleterious 
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effect ; particularly as I have submitted that 
the possession of adegree should be a preliminary 
qualification which would partly work against 
the apprehension which you have mentioned. 

43251. You think that this examination will 
produce an effect which will be felt in every 
seat of learning throughout the realm. Do you 
think that the Universities of Durham, Cork, and 
Belfast have very much profited and been 
much stimulated in the last 59 years ?—I have 
no knowledge of that. I have quoted this opinion 
of the Committee as expressing the effect likely to 
be produced, rather than as a statement of the 
actual facts in connection with the Universities 
mentioned. 

43252. Does it not seem to you that it has 
not had that effect, because you know quite 
enough of the Universities of the world to know 
that these are not very distinguished seats of 
learning in spite of having had this stimulus 
applied to them for the last 59 years ?—As I have 
said, I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
facts about those institutions. I know them only by 
name : I am not in a position to offer an opinion. 

43253. You quoted them as examples?—I 
quoted the opinion of the Committee in support 
of the general view that such examinations 
would have a stimulating effect upon educational 
institutions generally. 

43254. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) I understand 
you propose two separate examinations, chiefly 
on the ground that the requirements of the 
Judicial service are very different from the 
requirements of the Executive service ?—Yes. 

43255. Then I take it in the examination for 
the Judicial service the main subject of the exami¬ 
nation would be Law ?—Yes. 

43256. Then you will have two services side 
by side, the one not having anything to do with 
the other ?—Exactly. 

43257. We have been told by a number of 
witnesses that it is essential for a Judge to be 
an Executive officer for some time : that he can¬ 
not be a good Judge unless he has been an 
Executive officer for 5 or 8 or 10 years, and that the 
more Executive work he has done the better Judge 
he will be ?—Firstly, that does not find support 
in the judicial courts in England; secondly, I do 
not agree with that view at all. 

43258. What is your experience of the courts 
here ?— My experience is of a mixed character. 
Some Executive officers have judicial minds and 
some of them make better Judges in practice than 
some of those who are actual Judges ; but that 
results from the want of legal training in the 
case of Judges (I am speaking of members of the 
Indian Civil Service). The real defect which is 
found in Executive officers is that they have not at 
any time been required to study Law sufficiently 
to be able to deal with legal questions. Where 
it is a matter of commonsense they generally 
arrive at as sound a conclusion as their brother 
Judges in the Judicial branch ; but as a rule 
whenever legal questions arise, it is only a few 
members of the Civil Service who apply them¬ 
selves sufficiently to them and are able to deal 
with them satisfactorily. There have been some 
distinguished members of the Civil Service who 
hare made good Judges, for instance, Sir Robert 
Aikman in our High Court. 
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43259. But, as a general rule, you think a 
much more systematic study of Law is necessary 
for the purpose of the Judicial members of the 
Civil Service ?—Absolutely. 

43260. No doubt, as you have pointed out, 
there have been some distinguished Judges from 
the Civil Service; but do you consider it neces¬ 
sary that a Judge should have Executive 
experience : is that a necessary part of his equip¬ 
ment ?—I think that that will prejudice him in 
the discharge of his duty as a Judge. 

43261. Is that your experience?—Yes, I 
have had experience of the way Magistrates have 
decided cases, and I know that some of them 
have been transferred from the Executive to the 
Judicial branch by way of condemnation by the 
Government. 

43262. Is that tendency observable in any 
officer when he assumes the duties of a District 
and Sessions Judge to any extent ?—I think that 
for some years after they take up Judicial work that 
tendency is marked more or less : but so much 
depends upon individuals that I should not like 
to hazard a general opinion. 

43263. You append a note in which a strong 
opinion is*expressed in favour of the separation 
of the Judicial and Executive functions ?—Yes. 

43264. I do not think you yourself have ex¬ 
pressed that opinion in your written answers ?— 
No; but I entirely endorse that opinion. 

43265. May I ask you if it is an acute ques¬ 
tion in this province ; it seems to be in several 
other provinces ?—I think it is a question which 
presses for solution. If by the word “ acute ” 
you mean that people are crying out against it, 
I do not think that is the case, but all sensible 
people among the non-official Indian public feel 
that it is a separation which ought to take place. 
Although cases do not occur every day to illus¬ 
trate the evil of the combination of the two func¬ 
tions, cases have occurred; and one case in 
twenty years is sufficient to illustrate the evil. 
We strongly desire that the two should be sepa¬ 
rated. » 

43266. Does the abuse of the combined 
powers tend in a general way to impair the 
confidence of the public in the administration oi 
justice ?—Yes. And it is shown by the number 
of applications for transfers which are made from 
time to time in criminal cases to the High Court 
on the ground that the Magistrate of the district, 
being the Executive head of the district and other 
Magistrates being subordinates working under 
him, he or one of them may not be able to ad¬ 
minister fair justice in the case before him. I 
remember several such applications having been 
made to the High Court during my time. 

43267. You have had several Indian members 
of the Civil Service working in this province ? 
—Yes. 

43268. In your experience have these gentle¬ 
men experienced any particular difficulty by rea¬ 
son of the fact that they are not men belonging 
to this province ?—I do not think so. I think 
they have been treated with as much considera¬ 
tion as anybody. 

43269. You do not think that they inspire 
any less confidence than if they had belonged 
to this province and passed out as members of 
the Indian Civil Service ?—The fact has not been 
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noted at all. I know some Indian members, and I 
can name them, of the Indian Civil Service in this 
province who have been very popular wherever 
they have been. 

43270. (Mr. Sly.) I understand you wish 
to make a University degree a preliminary 
condition for a candidate to appear for the open 
competition for the Service ? — Yes. 

43271. You base that recommendation on the 
fact that from your experience some members of 
the Indian Civil Service are wanting in what you 
call a liberal education ?—They did not show as 
high a standard of ability and culture as members 
of such a Service should have. I do not say they 
are wanting in liberal education. 

43272. Is the high standard of culture which 
you have missed amongst the senior members of 
the Service, or amongst the junior members of 
the Service, or amongst both ?—There have been 
cases—some amongst the senior and some amongst 
the juniors. When I say juniors, I should say 
men of under 20 years’ standing. 

43273. Is it more amongst the latter or the 
former ?—It is a difficult thing to say. I should 
say it was among the members of the Service. I 
am expressing a general opinion. I might say that 
English clergymen who generally come out as 
graduates from the Universities frequently show a 
greater amount of culture and general knowledge 
than several Civilians. 

43274. That is hardly the question I am 
asking you. Is this defect you have witnessed 
more common amongst senior officers or amongst 
junior officers of the Service ? — I cannot institute 
a comparison like that. What I have said is a 
general opinion which applies to some members 
of the senior Service and to some members of the 
junior Service. 

43275. Have you taken the trouble to find 
out amongst the members of the Service how 
many have taken degrees and how many have 
not taken degrees ?—Recently, since 1894, there 
have been a large number of members of the 
Service who have taken degrees. Sometimes it 
so happens that even in these later years you 
find that nearly one-fifth of the members of the 
Service do not posses any degree. 

43276. Nearly one-fifth ?—Yes, I think so. 

43277. That does not compare with the sta¬ 
tistics I have : it is quite the exception ?—I am 
confining my remarks to the United Provinces 
Civil List. I think, generally, the figures show 
that out of 164 members below 12 years’ stand¬ 
ing, 124 are graduates and the rest are not 
graduates. In earlier periods you will find many 
more are not. For instance, I find amongst men 
of 23 years’ service, out of 44 there are 13 gradu¬ 
ates ; and out of men of under 18 years’ service 
out of 35 there were 7 ; and out of men of 12 
years’ standing, out of 64 there were 44 gradu¬ 
ates. I think that even now 40 per cent, of the 
members of the Service are not graduates. I 
have not tested the accuracy of this, and it is 
possible that there might be some slight mistake, 
but that is generally the result. 

43278. Wo have had a lot of evidence to the 
effect that the best M. A.’s and graduates of the 
Indian Universities require at least one or two 
years’ special training in order to have any'chance 
of success at this examination ; so that if that 


evidence is true the qualification you suggest 
is a much lower qualification than is already 
secured by the open competitive examination ? 
— I have explained in answering Sir Theodore 
Morison that I place much value upon a 
University life of three years before a candidate 
sits for the competition examination. I think 
that will securo'better culture. 

43279. Do not men who pass their degree 
already get that and something more ?—They 
do; but in that case I would make the syllabus 
for the competitive examination different from 
what it is at present. The present system works 
in an unfair way. 

43280. Would you consider three years’ study 
at a non-residential University of the ordinary 
type in India quite sufficient?— I would consider 
that an advantage over what obtains at present, 
but I do not say that it is quite sufficient. There 
will be the final examination to be worked for. 

43281. That would be sufficient evidence of 
the general culture which you require. When 
you take a three years’ course at a University 
you mean three years’ tuition at an Indian 
University just the same?—Ye§. 

43282. You do not mean a residential Univer¬ 
sity ?—I mean such Universities as we have in 
India. A great many Universities have a system of 
hostels so that to that extent they are residential. 
As I have said in reply to Sir Theodore Morison, 
that will bo exacting a higher preliminary quali¬ 
fication than is required at present. At present 
you do not insist upon a degree. If my proposal 
commends itself to the Commission you will insist 
upon a higher standard as a preliminary quali¬ 
fication than obtains at present. 

43283. Tne present competition requires a 
still higher standard than the preliminary test 
you desire to enforce ?—Please bear in mind that 
I do not say they should be selected for the 
Service because they possess a degree That 
will be a merely preliminary qualification for 
admission to the examination for the Service. 
They will have to undergo that test as well. 

43284. In addition to that test for general 
culture, you wish for an open examination in 
specialized subjects which would be suitable only 
for the Service in India?—Exactly. 

43285. Do you think that the English Uni¬ 
versity trained lads are going to prepare them¬ 
selves for an examination which is solely directed 
for a specialized service in India ?—I think they 
will. Tho emoluments are so rich and attractive. 

43286. These youths who have already passed 
their University education and have gone through 
their special course of tuition, which is solely 
suitable for the Indian Service, will then have 
nothing to look forward to if they fail?—They 
will be able to turn to some other career. 

43287. This career is specially devoted to 
India and nothing else ?—Not necessarily. But 
a competition for a special service may have its 
disadvantages as well as its advantages. There 
would be a special examination for the Civil 
Service after their graduation. 

43288. In addition to that you propose to 
reduce the higher salaries of the Service ?— Yea, 
to the extent I have indicated. 

43289. You desire to have a separate exami¬ 
nation for the Executive and Judicial ?—Yes. 
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43290. I understand you are opposed to any 
European minimum in the Service at all ?—•'Yes. 

43291. I suppose these proposals of yours 
are directed towards reducing the European 
element in the Service to the lowest possible 
limits within the quickest possible time. Is that 
the object?—The object is to get as large a 
number of Indians into the Service as can fairly 
enter the Service by competition. 

43292. Every one of the measures you have 
proposed apparently will directly affect tl e re¬ 
cruitment of Europeans ?—If so, I should not be 
sorry for the result. I want a larger number of 
Indians in the Service. The object is not to 
reduce the European number but to get Indians 
in larger numbers. 

43293. You propose a special examination in 
Indian subjects alone, and that the examination 
should be held in England and in India, and that 
the salaries of the Service at the same time 
should be cut down : all of which measures will 
apparently affect European competition ?—I do 
not share that apprehension, because I think the 
conditions of life in India and the conditions of life 
in England, and the conditions of communication 
and travelling between India and England, have 
so changed that we 3hall still attract a large 
number of the best youths of England for the 
Indian Civil Service. 

43294. You think your proposals will bo an 
attraction ?—Yes. 

43295. Do you desire that there should be 
such an attraction ?—Most certainly. I want the 
best youths of England to come into the Indian 
Civil Service. 

43296. You do ?—Yes. 

43297. But if the Indian youth is able to 
compete, you do not wish the English youth to 
come ?—I expect by-and-by we shall be able to 
compete successfully, and then we can take up 
the places which our European brothers take up 
now. 

43298. You would have no posts reserved for 
Europeans, not even that of the Viceroy ?—No, 
none of any kind. 

43299. (Mr. Macdonald.) Have you come 
personally into contact with men who have come 
out recently ?—Only very slightly. 

43300. Have you heard the argument that 
they are coming out now at too late an age to 
assimilate Indian conditions ?—I have heard it 
said occasionally, but I have not myself discussed 
it. 

43301. You have never discussed it with 
them ?— No. 

43302. You have no opinion about it your¬ 
self ?—I think the age at which they come out is 
better suited to qualify them for efficient execu¬ 
tive duties. They come out better prepared to 
take up those duties than they did when they came 
out earlier. 

43303. You have not heard it said that they 
come out worse prepared because they are older 
and they feel it irksome to do the small adminis¬ 
trative duties that they ought to do whilst they 
are in the probationary period ?—I think that 
would show a lack of discipline and a lack of 
proper arrangements for spending the period of 
probation in England rather than any disadvan¬ 
tage due to advanced age. 


43304. None of us are quite so willing to 
learn at 28 as we are at 20 ?—But what a mem¬ 
ber of the Service at 25 would be asked to learn 
would be the practical affairs of life in a new 
country which he will be able much better to 
grasp and appreciate at 25 than at 23 or 21. 

43305. You do not think at 25 they are 
equally capable of assimilating the new condi¬ 
tions ?—I think they would do it better than their 
younger colleagues. 

43306. Supposing we were to take the other 
view, and came to the conclusion that after 20' 
years of age a man begins to harden and cannot 
adapt himself successfully to the new conditions : 
supposing a suggestion was made that the age 
should be lowered for the competitive examina¬ 
tion to, say 19, what would your view be, and 
the view from the Indian standpoint ?•— I should 
consider it a disadvantage. 

43307. Why ?— Because I believe that a 
man’s education should be completed, and that 
he should then be prepared for the special ex¬ 
amination for the special Service, and that he 
should be allowed to join his duties at the age of 
24 or 25, and not earlier. 

43308. You do not take the view that the 
general education should end at 19 and that then 
he should be trained especially for his duties ?—I 
think his general education should end at about 
22, and that he should then be especially trained 
for the examination, and should be allowed to 
join at 24 or 25. 

43309. Let us take it from another point of 
view. How would it affect the opportunities of 
the Indian candidate if the age was fixed at 
19?—It would send him up more immature. 
The youths will work harder, and ruin them¬ 
selves perhaps in the attempt. They may 
succeed in the competition but they will be 
wrecks in the future as far as health is concern¬ 
ed. I do not think it would give us as accom¬ 
plished and broad-minded men as we w r ould get if 
the minimum age was about 22. 

43310. Supposing you had competition at 19 
and then, say, three years at the University after¬ 
wards ?—That would be putting the cart before 
the horse. I think that their preliminary quali¬ 
fication and a general liberal education should be 
insisted upon ; and that the general examination 
should come in later. 

43311. But it is rather a question of where 
the carl ends and where the horse begins, is it 
not ? It is not a question of putting one before 
the oiher, but of drawing a line between the two. 
Would you agree with the argument which has 
been brought before us by some previous wit¬ 
nesses that if the age is fixed at 19 it will mean 
that far fewer Indian competitors will be able to 
go up?—I agree with that. 

43312. Because their educational qualifica-, 
tions aro not good enough compared with those 
of English youths of 19 ? —Yes. 

43313. Would you therefore say that Indian 
youths at 19 have less chance against English 
youths at 19 than Indian youths of 22 have 
against English youths of 22 ?—I do. 

43314. Although it is said that the Indian 
youth matures far more rapidly than the Eng¬ 
lish youth ?—I think that is wrong. 

43315. (Mr. Fisher.) You propose that your 
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student should take his degree and afterwards a 
two years’ course prior to his special examina¬ 
tion ?—If he can prepare himself in one year I 
have no objection to his sitting for it. I do not 
insist upon the two years’ course. I would let 
him sit any time after he is 22. 

43316. At the same time your course is a 
special course especially adapted to Indian 
conditions?—It is adapted to the conditions 
required of those who are to join the Indian Civil 
Service. Europeans or Indians. 

43317. It is devised to fit the man for his 
work out in India ?—Yes. 

43318. I suppose a large part of the examina¬ 
tion would be in Indian vernaculars, would it 
not?—No. That I have left to be picked up 
when the man has finally passed his examination. 

43319. Would it be mainly legal ?—Largely 
legal in the case of members of the Judicial 
branch, and fairly legal in the case of the mem¬ 
bers of the Executive service. They ought to 
know something of Law. 

43320. (Mr. Madge.) You have given us 
some very strong opinions of authorities in favour 
of the competitive examination as it exists at 
present. As you find this competitive examination 
is very unsatisfactory you practically go 
against all these authorities you have quoted ?—I 
beg your pardon. May I invite your attention to 
the words I have used ? I say that the present 
system of recruitment for the Indian Civil 
Service is very unsatisfactory. I say that I 
accept the principle of the competition, but I say 
t hat the present system is unsatisfactory. 

43321. You say, “ In my opinion the working 
of the present system of recruitment for the 
Indian Civil Service by an open competitive 
examination in England is very unsatisfactory. ” 
My next question will refer to your own recom¬ 
mendation, and the quotations you give are all 
strongly in favour of the competitive system ?— 
So am I. I have said that I accept the principle 
of open competition. 

43322. You say “ the working of the pre- 
tent system of recruitment for the Indian Civil 
Service by an open competitive examination in 
England is ‘ very unsatisfactory. ” And then 
you say, “ I accept the system of an open com¬ 
petition for that Service as practically the most 
satisfactory that could be adopted?”—I say I 
accept the principle of open competition for the 
Indian Civil Service as the most satisfactory 
that could be adopted. 

43323. I do not find the word “ principle ” 
there ?—It is in answer to the first question 
and in the second sentence in my reply. I say, 
“ I accept the principle of an open competition for 
that Service as practically the most satisfactory 
that could be adopted, ” and then I quote those 
authorities in support of those views as my 
reasons. 

43324. It seems to me that you find these 
authorities are all in favour of the competitive 
system as at present carried out ? — I beg your 
pardon. They are not in favour of the com¬ 
petitive System as it is at present carried out. 
They are in favour of the principle of the 
competitive system. 

43325. Then we must differ in our interpre¬ 
tation. Coming now to simultaneous examina¬ 


tions, I suppose you propose them with the 
object of securing Indian candidates for the 
Civil Service ?—A fair number of them. 

43326. Then as declarations are usually made 
of the number of vacancies for which competition is 
desired, it is quite possible that candidates in Eng¬ 
land might obtain the number of marks above 
those which candidates here would obtain in the 
simultaneous examination. Do you purpose 
tabulating the whole of this in one list and giving 
posts to those who pass at the top, or would 
you fulfil the terms of the declaration about pro¬ 
curing Indian students in India ? I understand that 
the simultaneous examination in India is for the 
purpose of securing Indian candidates for certain 
vacancies in India; is that so ?—The simultaneous 
examination in India is to enable Indian youths 
to compete on equal terms with their English 
fellow subjects for the Civil Service, whatever 
the result may be: whether five get in or twenty. 

43327. The point of my question is whether 
the examinations in India are to be confined to 
Indian students or not?—No. Every subject of 
His Majesty will be free to compete. 

43328. Amongst the proposed candidates, 
supposing you have ten vacancies and 20 
Indian students pass; would you take the first 10 
for the vacancies in India ?—No. The vacancies 
for the Civil Service for the year will be known. 
Supposing there are 40 vacancies, the candidates 
will be classified in one list, and 40 will be picked 
out from the best whether they passed in England 
or in India. 

43329. (Mr. Chaubal.) Is your recommenda¬ 
tion about the cutting down of the salaries of the 
Civil Servants above Rs. 2,250 made after ascer¬ 
taining whether they make very large savings 
from those salaries ?—I have not gone into that 
question. I have taken the abstract figure and 
formed an opinion as to what should be done 
with regard to the higher salaries. 

43330. Certain officers are paid salaries 
above Rs. 2,250. I want to know whether you re¬ 
commend the wholesale reduction of 25 or 50 per 
cent, and whether you have made that recom¬ 
mendation after ascertaining that the present 
salaries enable the holders of those salaries to 
make very large incomes and make much 
savings : is it after knowing that that you make 
the recommendation, or is it simply your idea of 
what they ought to spend and what they ought 
to save ?—I do not consider what a man may 
save or may not save as the determining factor as 
far as salaries are concerned. 

43331. I understand you propose that if simul¬ 
taneous examinations were started in India as far 
as your personal opinion is concerned ypu do not 
consider it necessary that the successful candidate 
should go to England ?—I say it should not be 
insisted upon. Candidates should be left free to go 
or not as they may like. 

43332. Is that the opinion of Indians gener¬ 
ally ?—There is a large body of Indian opinion 
in favour of a two years’ study in England after 
the competitive examination. It would be an 
advantage to a young man to go to an advanced 
country like England, but it would not be neces¬ 
sary to qualify him for his duties here. 

43333. If it is an advantage to go to an 
advanced country like England, .why do you say 
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it should not be done ?—The advantage may be 
purchased at too high a price. 

43334. What is the price you are thinking 
of?—You send a young man to England and 
you have to keep him for two years. He goes 
to a foreign country where he may not be placed 
in very favourable circumstances and conditions, 
and instead of benefiting thereby he may be in¬ 
jured. If it was necessary I should insist upon 
it; but I do not consider that it is necessary in 
order to qualify him for the discharge of his 
duties here. 

43335. You say it would be an advantage. 
Why do you not desire that the advantage 
should be obtained by all those who pass the 
simultaneous examination ?—I do not say that it is 
necessary. The advantage may be had by any¬ 
body who may like it later on. The advantage 
is not necessary before a man joins the Service. 

43336. Have you any feeling in your mind 
that the prejudices of certain castes against going 
to England should be respected ?—I have not 
taken that at all into consideration in expressing 
the opinion I have done. What I have taken into 
consideration is that the education in this country 
should be sufficient to qualify a man for the 
highest service in the country. 

43337. You would not compel the Brahman 
student brought up in the old orthodox way to 
go to England ?—If he wants to join the Service 
and if that is one of the conditions laid down, he 
must. I have not had the idea of the caste diffi¬ 
culties at all in my mind in what I have said in 
this connection. I would not compel a Brah¬ 
man, as'I would not compel a European, to go to 
Europe for his period of probation. 

43338. (Sir Murray Hammick.) What sta¬ 
tistics did you give as regards the number of 
Civilians in this province who have had a Univer¬ 
sity career ? Since what year have you got the 
statistics ?—I have looked up one of the recent 
Civil Lists. 

43339. What is your information ?—That out 
of 244 members of the Civil Service 145 are gra¬ 
duates in these provinces. 

43340. Have you taken the statistics for the 
years from 1906 ?—Yes, I have taken them also. 

43341. How many was it in 1906 ?—I have 
taken the members of 12 years’ standing. Out of 
164, 124 are graduates, and 40 are not graduates. 

43342. Are you quite sure that those you 
think are not graduates have not passed through 
a University career ?—I cannot say. 

43343. You cannot speak as regards 1906, 
1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, 1912. Would it 
surprise you to know from information I have, 
that for (he last seven years there is not a single 
Civilian in this province who has not taken 
a degree of some sort ?—I have taken my infor¬ 
mation from the official Civil List in this province. 

43344 (Mr. Tudball.) Why do you wish to 
pay an Indian, who does the same work as a 
European and occupies the same position, a 
smaller salary by 25 per cent. ?—Because the 
Indian lives in his own country. The European 
comes from a distant country, and he has to make 
remittances to England for the education of his 
children, and probably for keeping his family 
there. I think in the case of a European who 
has got his family in England it is reasonable to 


allow him 25 per cent, more than to the Indian. 
That is generally speaking. 

43345. Would that not be taken as a very 
natural grievance by Indian members of the 
Service ?—Probably. What I have said is what 
I conceive to be in the public interest. I do not 
look at it from the point of view of those who 
may be personally affected by it. 

43346. Do you think the class of persons who 
occupy these posts in Indian society will look at 
it from your point of view ?—In the course of 
time they will, because I think my proposal is 
reasonable. At the beginning they may not 
like it. 

43347. Is it not a fact that in this province 
in the past the Judicial branch of the Civil Ser¬ 
vice has been very badly treated in more than 
one way ?—That is my general impression. 

43348. Is it not a fact that many men who 
have been considered failures have been simply 
pitch forked into the Judicial service?—Yes, that 
is my complaint. 

43349. It is a well-known fact?—Yes. 

43350. Do you think it is fair to the Judicial 
branch of the Service ?—It is not fair at all. 

43351. Nor to the public ?—Nor to the pub¬ 
lic, nor to the Government. 

43352. Is not that the reason why so many 
strictures have been passed upon the Judicial 
branch of the Service ?—That is so. 

43353. Have there not been some very good 
exceptions?—There have been some excellent 
exceptions, for instance, Sir .Robert Aikman. 
There are many others I might mention, both 
High Court Judges and District Judges, who have 
done excellent work. 

43354. I understand from your answers that 
you would have an entirely separate service for 
the Judicial ?—Yes. 

43355. Completely separate ?—Yes, and I 
would place it under the High Court. 

43356. If a European came out to this coun¬ 
try and was put straight into the Judicial service, 
do you think he would pick up the knowledge of 
the country, and the people, and their ways, and 
their ideas, and be able to understand and appre¬ 
ciate them and sympathize with them as quickly 
as a man in the Executive would do who mixes 
with them?—I think it depends very much upon 
the individual officer. I think, given an average 
temperament and a desire to know things and to 
know something of the people, that a Judge would 
be quite as able (if not better able) to pick up 
these qualities and qualifications as an executive 
officer. 

43357. Would he have the same opportuni¬ 
ties? -Asa Judge he would have ample oppor¬ 
tunities of understanding the witnesses and the 
litigants and the pleaders who came before him 
in a court. 

43358. Where one sees the worse side of 
human nature ?—And also the better side. 

43359. I cannot agree with that. I am afraid 
one sees the worse side of human nature too often 
in the courts ?—You find there are two sides. 
You find truth and untruth, they both -come up 
before the courts. 

43360. (Mr. Kanhaiya Lai.) Do you consi¬ 
der it likely that the differentiation of salaries 
would lower the Indian officer in the public 
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estimation ?—In the case of the highest appoint- it does not mean that Indians who are educated 
ments, for instance the High Court Judgeships in India cannot attain the same educational quali- 
and Memberships of the Executive Council, it fications which some of the Englishmen do. 
may have that effect; but in other cases when 43376. Has a man the same facilities for 
once it is understood that the unit of pay is as I attaining the high standard of education in India 
have suggested fixed at 25 per cent, lower, and an as he has in England? —It depends upon the 
allowance is given to the European officers, college he is in, and what professor he is put 
because they are non-Indians, I think in the under, and upon his natural aptitude also, 
course of a short time the feeling will cease to exist. 43377. Do you believe in a system of resi* 
43361. With respect to the highest appoint- dential schools and colleges ?—Yes, I do. 
ments such as Judgeships of the High Court, or 43378. Do you think that this system is most 
Commissionerships, or Memberships of the Board highly developed in England ?-It is very well 
of Revenue, or Memberships of the Executive developed, and that is why we are trying to 
Council, you will make no difference ?—There are develop it and^introduce it into this country, 
only two places where I should be unwilling to 43379. Have we succeeded in imitating it ? 
make a difference, namely the High Court Judge- —A number of colleges in India have hostels 
ships and Memberships of the Executive Council. attached to them now. The Government 
43362. Not Commissionerships ?—Not Com- is supporting this system very largely and liber- 
missionerships. ally, and I expect that in a few years’ time 

43363. You do not think it would lower the there will be no college worthy the name which 
officers in public estimation?—I do not think so. will not have a system of hostels. 

43364. Do you realize the fact that according 43380. Do you believe more in a residential 
to the social conditions prevailing in this system for schools or for colleges; or do you 
country an Indian has not only to support his think both of them are equally good? Does 
own family but his relations and dependants ?—I a school residential system have more effect upon 
do not think it really matters if he has to the character of students than a residential 
support a larger number of persons. If he system in a University ?—In the absence of a 
chooses to spend his money in certain directions suitable home-life a schopl residential system is 
he is free to do so ; the State Exchequer cannot good ; but where there are parents to look after 
be required to pay him a larger salary in order the children, I would not send a boy to live in a 
to enable him to do so. hostel at a school at an early age. I would send 

43365. Is it not a question of compulsion every young man to the College hostel, 
according to social regulations and customs ?—I 43381. Under the present system, a graduate 
think it would be more a matter of choice. It is after taking his B.A. degree has to attend Law 
both a matter of choice and of social conditions, lectures for two years; is not that it ?—Yes. 

But even taking into consideration all that the 43382. Then he takes his LL.B. degree ?—Yes. 

average educated Indian has to do in this direction 43383. After that he has to practise three 

the salary I have suggested is ample to meet his years before he can get to be an officiating 
requirements. _ Munsif? Yes.. 

43366. I suppose you would give a higher 43384. While a graduate can at once, if he 

salary to the European officer because he comes wants to enter the Executive line, get a Deputy 

from a distant country ?—Yes, it is a disadvantage. Collectorship?—Yes. 

43367. It would not be in consideration of his 43385. That gives him a better start in life ? 

expenses?—His coming out to and living in —Yes. 

India means a much larger expense than Indians 43386. Does not that result in a deterioration 
have to incur. of the Judicial branch as compared with the 

43368. Do you give him a higher salary to Executive branch ?—It results in an injury to the 
attract him to this country ?—To compensate Executive branch but it results in a gain to tho 
him and to make it worth his while to come. Judicial branch. 

43369. While, on the one hand, you are re- 43387. Is it not your opinion that the better 

commending a reduction in their salaries, on the class of people do not agree to wait for another 
other hand you are granting still lower salaries to five or six years before they can get permanent 
Indians. Would that tend to attract the right Munsifships and that they would rather be at- 
sort of men ?—Yes, for the reasons I have given, tracted to the Executive line ?—The LL.B. 

43370. What is the initial salary you would degree should be insisted upon in the case 
give to the officers of the Provincial Service of the Executive branch also as it is insisted 
in order to attract the right class of men?— upon in the Judicial branch. 

I would not give them less than Rs. 250. 43388. Does it not result in this state of 

43371. Probationary Munsifs are getting only things, that a graduate who is a man of very 

Rs. 175 ?_I would give every one of them Rs. 200. superior calibre will not wait for his LL.B. 

43372. And as soon as they are confirmed you degree and then stand a chance of getting an 
would give them Rs. 250?—Yes. officiating Munsifship after a period of three 

43373. Would you make any distinction in years but he would rather like to go to the 
the salaries of the Members of the Board of Executive branch and thus make an earlier start 
Revenue ?—Yes. in life ?—He would like to; but it is only a few of 

43374. Would you give the Indian Members such candidates who can get into the Executive line, 
of the Board of Revenue a lower salary ?— Yes. 43389. I believe they do. I think a dozen 

43375. (Mr. Fasih-ud-din.) Do you think that are appointed every year?—Yes, half a dozen 
the standard of education in England is superior are appointed every year. 

to that in India ?—Generally speaking it is, but 43390. What remedy would you suggest ?—I 
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would require them to have a better knowledge attractive can you hope to recruit good men ?—I 
of Law. They must pass their LL.B. That think Rs. 250 a month is sufficiently good pay to 
would be the best solution. attract them. 

43391. Unless you make the initial pay more (Adjourned till to-morrow at 1030 A.M.) 


Note. —The witness subsequently asked that the following letter might be added to his 
evidence :— 


43392. “ If there is any real misappre¬ 
hension that my proposal that the monthly 
salaries of members of the Indian Civil Service 
above Rs. 2,250 should be reduced by 25 per cent, 
of the amount above that sum will take away a 
great inducement from members of the Service 
to serve, as now, for the full period, or that by 
reason of the proposed curtailment the class of 
English youth who will compete for the Indian 
'Civil Service will be inferior to those who 
compete for it at present, I would not press for 
the curtailment I have suggested. 

“ My second proposal, that the salaries of 
Indian members of the Indian Civil Service 
should be fixed at 25 per cent, less than the sala¬ 
ries of non-Indian members, should be taken as 
going together with my recommendation that an 
examination for that Service should be held in 


India simultaneously with the one in England. 
So long as the only door of admission into the 
Service should rernainas heretofore in England 
I would not make any difference in the salaries 
of the Indian and European members thereof. 

“ The main change that I plead for is that 
an examination should be held in India simulta¬ 
neously with the one in England for admission 
into the Indian Civil Service in order that 
Indian youths should have as fair an opportunity 
as British youths enjoy to compete for admission 
into that Service, and thereby to occupy so 
many posts in the Service as they may be able to 
win in a fair and open competition with their 
equal fellow subjects of the United Kingdom. 
I consider it extremely improbable that this 
number will ever exceed half the total number of 
posts in the Service. ” 
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Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

43393. (1) What is your experience 

of the working of the present system of 
recruitment by open competitive examination 
in England for the Indian Civil Service ? Do 
you accept it as generally satisfactory in prin¬ 
ciple ?—I think the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service has on the whole, so far 
as I have been able to observe, worked satisfac¬ 
torily. There are of course points (with which 


I shall deal in replying to other questions) in 
which I believe it is open to improvement, but I 
accept it as correct in principle. At any rate, 
I have no better substitute to suggest. 

In my opinion, the system is equally suitable 
for the admission of Natives of India and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty. 

43394. (3) Is the system equally suitable 

for the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—It is 
equally suitable to all. I recommend no alterations 
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except such as are involved in the answers to the 
subsequent questions. 

43395. (4) Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
fort he Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 
your reasons ?—I think the combination of the 
open competitive examination for the Home and 
Colonial Civil Services with that for the Indian 
Civil Service is not to the advantage of Indian 
interests. It is true that this combination 
results in bringing together into one common 
list candidates for all or either of these branches 
of the Civil Services and enables the Commis¬ 
sioners to select the best men available out of all 
the candidates who offer themselves for examina¬ 
tion. Many of the best men still prefer to join 
the Home Services. Those attracted by the 
Indian Civil Services mostly come from families 
which have had Ion" Indian connections or 
associations. I do not Believe that we have by 
this combination succeeded in inducing a larger 
percentage of the more qualified candidates to 
select the Indian Civil Service. The great 
disadvantage of the present system lies in its 
being not practicable to better fit in the tests and 
courses of study to our own special requirements 
for work in India. 

43396. (6) In particular, what would be 
your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-bom subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I think the inauguration of a system 
of simultaneous examination in India and in 
England, open in both oases to all natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty, is an essential part, and 
a necessary logical sequence, of the liberal policy 
which was given legislative sanction in the 
•enactment of the Statute of 1833 (3 & 4 
William IV, 87). It is the only manner in which 
the many sanguine hopes and good wishes then 
given expression to by eminent British statesmen 
who took part in the enactment of this legislation, 
could be realized, and full justice done to the 
claims and aspirations of His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects. Section 87 of that Statute declared: — 
“ That no Native of the said territories nor any 
natural-born subject of His Majesty resident 
therein, shall by reason only of his religion, place 
of birth, or descent, or any of them be disabled from 
holding any place or office or employment under 
the said Company. ” The spirit in which this 
noble measure of legislation was conceived may be 
gathered from the memorable words which the 
Marquis of Lansdowne uttered, and which are 
typical of what many other statesmen said on 
that occasion. He is reported to have said :— 

“ It was a part of the new system which he had 
to propose to their Lordships that to every office 
in India, every Native, of whatsoever caste, sect 
or religion, should by law be equally admissible, 
•and he hoped that the Government would 
seriously endeavour to give the fullest effect to 
this arrangement, which would be as beneficial to 
the people themselves as it would be advantageous 
to the economical reforms which were now in 
progress in different parts of India.” (Hansard, 
volume 29, third series, page 169.) 

In the despatch from the Board of Directors, 


East India Company, to the Government of India 
(No. 44, dated the 10th December 1834), which 
accompanied this Act, it was with reference to 
this provision observed :— 

" But the meaning of the enactment we take to 
be that there shall be no governing caste in 
British India, that whatever other tests of quali¬ 
fication may be adopted, distinctions of race or 
religion shall not be of the number, that no 
subject of the King, whether of Indian, British 
or mixed descent, shall be excluded either from 
the posts usually conferred on our uncovenanted 
servants in India or from the covenanted service 
itself, provided he be otherwise eligible, consis¬ 
tently with the rules, and agreeably to the 
conditions observed and exacted in one case and 
in the other.” 

In another paragraph it was pointed out: — 
“ Fitness is henceforth to be the criterion of 
eligibility.” 

This policy has always been adhered to ever 
since. It found expression in the gracious 
Proclamation of 1858 of Her Majesty the late 
Queen Victoria, and in other State documents. 
It has, we have gratefully to acknowledge, been 
very largely given effect to not only in making 
appointments in the subordinate branches of the 
public services, but also in the case of the many 
highest appointments now filled by Natives of 
India in many parts of India. 

On a recent occasion His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India (Lord Crewe) in declaring the 
three objects of British policy stated as follows :— 

“ The first object.” * * * * 

“ The second object of the British rule in India 
should be, and is, to employ as many Indians in 
the public service as can reasonably be em¬ 
ployed. And the third object is to combine the 
pursuit of these two with the maintenance and 
permanence of British rule in India, &c.” 

This being the policy which has to be pursued 
the only points requiring consideration are— 

(1) Whether the restriction of the place of 
examination to England does or does not prac¬ 
tically operate to bar and exclude an over¬ 
whelming majority of His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects from competing for the said examina¬ 
tion ? 

(2) Whether this restriction is essential and 
necessary from any point of view and must 
therefore be adhered to ? The main object in view 
in holding the Indian Civil Service examination 
in London is no doubt to obtain the best educated 
youths available from the British Isles for service 
in India. The Service, situated as we are, mus 
continue to be recruited largely from England. 
It must however be conceded, as it has always 
been, that facilities ought to be given for the 
employment of as large a number of Indians in 
the public service as may be consistent with the 
efficiency of the Services, and the maintenance 
and permanence of the British rule in India. 
Giving due regard to these considerations, I 
think there is yet a great deal of room for the 
employment of a larger number of Indians. The 
difficulties and the risks involved in sending 
inexperienced and immature youths to a place 
like London to study for the Indian Civil Service 
are considerable. Apart from the question of 
cost, and the risks involved, the examination 
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itself is a very difficult one, which a few only of 
the many who have gone from this country have 
been able to pass. Religious, social, and caste 
considerations preclude, nay practically exclude, 
the great bulk of the Hindu subjects of His 
Majesty from sending their young men across 
the seas. By holding the same examination 
simultaneously in India also, the Government 
will be removing what has proved to be an in¬ 
superable bar in the case of the majority of 
Hindus. If Indians are to be admitted at all to 
the higher appointments in the public service, 
the door should be open equally to every class 
of Indians, whatever their religious views, 
usages, and customs may be. It is the only 
manner in which full and equal justice can be 
done to the claims and aspirations of all classes 
of His Majesty’s Indian subjects. 

Two grounds have been suggested against hold¬ 
ing the examination simultaneously in England 
and in India. The first is that the Indians (who 
for the purposes of this argument are credited 
with a special faculty of passing examinations) will 
swamp the Service. The percentage of successful 
candidates who pass our University examinations 
in India is proverbially low, and the fact that so 
few of our Indian candidates who have gone up 
for the competitive examination in England, have 
succeeded in obtaining a place in the list of selected 
candidates, also, does not support the theory of 
their possessing this special faculty. The appre¬ 
hensions of those who oppose the holding of the 
examination simultaneously in India on this 
ground are, in my opinion, more nervous than 
real. It must be remembered that the Indian 
candidates have to compete with the best 
youths of England in an examination conducted 
in a language which in the case of those whose 
mother-tongue it is not, takes years of 
study to acquire up to the required standard. 
With this serious handicap the number of success¬ 
ful candidates examined in India cannot be large. 
At any rate all apprehensions on this score 
can be set at rest by fixing the proportion of 
candidates to be selected by examination in India. 
The proportion should be fixed with due regard 
to the claims of all the major provinces of India. 
While willing to accept the principle of fixing a 
proportion of the appointments for candidates 
examined in India, I would still insist upon the 
examination in England being open to all Indians 
as at present, without the imposition of any limit 
or restriction, and upon the same terms as it is 
open now to all European candidates. The 
second ground is that the sojourn of the candi¬ 
dates in England while they are preparing for the 
examination will be of considerable benefit to 
them in giving them an insight into English life. 
It will provide them with a good framing for 
their work in India. While /ully alive to the 
benefits of travel in foreign lands, in the case of 
men of mature age and experience, and while fully 
recognizing the value of a regular course of dili¬ 
gent study under proper supervision and guid¬ 
ance in English Universities, I am not prepared 
to take the same view of institutions for coaching 
students for passing competitive examinations. I 
venture to think that the Indian Universities and 
colleges, with the great improvements they are 
now making, will be able to give as good a train* 


ing and education as an average Indian student 
is able to get in an English University. 

43397. (7) What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of prov¬ 
inces in India ? If you favour such a scheme, 
what proportion do you recommend ?—I ani 
strongly in favour of keeping the examination in 
England as open to all Indian candidates as it is 
now, without any restriction or limitation. The 
present system of examination in England recog¬ 
nizes the absolute equality, both in theory and 
practice, of all candidates, whether from Great 
Britain or India, and is the one institution in 
which full effect is given to the spirit and letter 
of section 87 of the statute of 1833. I would be 
extremely sorry to be deprived of it now. I have 
already expressed my views on the other part of 
this question in my answer to the preceding ques¬ 
tion. I do not recommend a separate or a provin¬ 
cial examination being held. I prefer one com¬ 
mon examination at both places, with common 
papers set at each place and a common list. 

43398. (8) If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which Natives 
of India would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomin¬ 
ation, ( b ) combined nomination and examination, 
or (c) any other method ? If so, describe fully 
what system you would recommend. In parti¬ 
cular do you consider it desirable that all classes 
and communities should be represented in the 
appointments so made ? If so, how would you 
give effect to this principle ?—I am not in favour 
of nomination or combined nomination and com¬ 
petition. In the selections for the highest ap¬ 
pointments in public service, ability alone, and 
not communal representation, should be the main 
basis of selection. 

43399. (9) If you are in favour of a sys¬ 
tem for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives of India in India, do you 
consider that “ Natives of India ” should still 
be eligible for appointment in England ?—Yes, 
I have already given the reasons for this 
answer. 

43400. (10) Would you regard any system 
of selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the pre¬ 
sent system of promoting to listed posts officers 
of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the former, 
what alteration, if any, would you recommend in 
the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—I would not, and do not, recommend 
any substitute lor the existing system of com¬ 
petitive examination, nor for the present system 
of promoting to listed posts officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service. 

43401. (11) Do you recommend any 
separate method of recruitment for the Judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, 
please describe the system which you would pro¬ 
pose?—I think that the Judicial branch of the 
Civil Service should be recruited on the same 
lines on which the Judges of Indian High Courts 
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constituted under the Letters Patent from the 
Crown, are selected. One-third of the appoint¬ 
ments should go to the members of the present 
Indian Civil Service, one-third to members 
of the Indian Bar (in which term I include 
advocates, barristers, and vakils of Indian High 
Courts) of not less than ten years’ standing, and 
one-third by promotion from the Provincial Civil 
Service. The proportion need not be fixed by a 
bard and fast statutory rule, as in the case of the 
Indian High Courts established by Letters Pat¬ 
ent, but that should be the proportion of the 
Judges recruited from each of these classes as far 
as possible. The rule of proportion need not be 
fully introduced at once, but may be gradually 
given effect to, by filling every second vacancy 
that occurs, from the Bar, and every third 
vacancy from the Provincial Civil Service. 

Officiating and acting appointments should not 
be counted for the purposes of this rule of pro¬ 
portion. Suggestions have been made to improve 
the legal acquirements of the members of the 
Civil Service and to give them a better training 
in Law. In selecting Judges from the Bar, one has 
only to pick and choose from already existing 
and ready-made materials. There is no need of 
training new men, when we have already got 
trained lawyers in abundance. 

43402. (12) Are you satisfied with the pre¬ 
sent statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Acts, 1H70 (33 Viet., e. 3), as including “any per¬ 
son born and domiciled within the dominions of 
Her Majesty in India, of parents habitually resi¬ 
dent in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of un¬ 
mixed European descent ? If not, state fully any 
proposals that you wish to make in regard to this 
matter ?—I think the existing definition of the 
term “ Natives of India ” (as contained in 86 of 
33 Viet., c. 3) is satisfactory and requires uo 
alteration. 

43403. (13) If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?— I do not propose any alteration in the 
existing age-limits. 

43404. (14) What in your opinion is the 
most suitable age at which junior Civilians recruit¬ 
ed in England should commence their official 
duties in India ?— I think that the junior Civili¬ 
ans should be introduced to their work as soon 
after their period of probation as possible. The 
sooner they come into contact with it the better, 
but Judicial work should in no case be entrusted 
to them until the completion of 25 years of age. 

43405. (15) What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differ¬ 
entiation between the age-limits for Natives of 
India, and for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I think the age-limits should be the 
same for all classes of candidates. 

43406. (16) What alterations, if any, do 
you recommend in the authorised syllabus of sub¬ 
jects and marks prescribed for the open competi¬ 


tive examination ?—I would make the study 
English Law (including jurisprudence) compulsory, 
and would assign the same number of marks to it 
as to Latin or Greek. Their knowledge of Law is 
likely to prove more useful to them in India and 
would be a good basis for higher studies ^in 
Law. 

43407. (17) Is any differentiation in the 
subjets for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, 
state them and give reasons ?—I think it is not 
desirable. 

43408. (18) Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and, if so, what posts and for what reasons ?— 
Certain appointments are already reserved by 
statute for officers recruited to the Indian Civil 
Service. I accept the principle of so reserving 
by statute some of the highest appointments (e.g. 
the post of the Lieutenant-Governor or a certain 
proportion of High Court Judgeships, &c., &c.). 
The formality of reserving by statute should be 
resorted to only in very special cases. All other 
appointments may be dealt with by administrative 
orders. 

43409. (19) Do you consider that a mini¬ 

mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the Civil Administration ? If so, to what pro¬ 
portion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre do you consider that Natives of 
of India might under present conditions properly 
be admitted ?—It is extremely difficult to fix a 
permanent and invariable minimum proportion 
for all time to come. In the Judicial branch of 
the Service, the European and the Indian element 
might fill almost an equal number of posts. In 
other branches of the Service the proportion will 
depend much upon the number of qualified officers 
of each class available for the time being. 

43410. (20) Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangements in 
India ?—I prefer the recruitment to the Indian 
Civil Service by simultaneous examinations in 
England and India, and also the system of 
appointing to listed appointments by promotion 
from the Provincial Civil Services as now in force, 
and subject to the modifications suggested here 
after. 

43411. (21) Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—I do not recommend the revival of 
the old system of Statutory Civilians. It was 
found to be unsatisfactory and unsuitable and it 
did not satisfy anyone. Nor will it satisfy any¬ 
one now. 

43412. (22) If the system of recruiting 
military officers in India for posts in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province, would you advia its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
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re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?—So far as the province of 
Agra is concerned, the system of recruiting mili¬ 
tary officers for posts in the Indian Civil Service 
has never existed, at any rate, within historical 
times, except in the non-regulation tracts of that 
province. It did at one time prevail in Oudh, and 
in the Kumaun division, but was stopped long 
ago. There is now not a single officer recruited 
from the military service. I do not recommend 
its introduction in any part of our provinces. 

43413. (24) What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed?—I think the system 
is a good one, but the number of listed appoint¬ 
ments to which members of the Provincial Ser¬ 
vice may be appointed should be largely in¬ 
creased. 

43414. (24) Are you satisfied with the 

present rule which prescribes that Natives of 
India other than members of the Provincial 
Civil Service or Statutory Civilians may be ap¬ 
pointed to one-quarter of the listed posts ?—Yes. 

43415. (26) Are you satisfied with the 

system by which most of the inferior listed posts 
are merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

43416. (27) Is the chiss of posts listed 

suitable ? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes, and why ?—I think the list 
of such appointments should be enlarged. In the 
first place, the appointments proposed by the 
Public Service Commission of 1886 to be included 
in the said list should now be so included. I 
would suggest the following appointments being 
also included :— 

(i) a membership of the Board of Revenue; 

(ii) one of the Cornmissionerships; 

(iii) one of the Secretaryships in the Local 

Government ; 

(iv) one of the Secretaryships of the Board of 
Revenue; 

(v) the offices of Inspector-General of Regis¬ 
tration, Director of Land Records and 
Agriculture, Registrarship of co-opera¬ 
tive banks and joint stock companies; 

(vi) at least four of the appointments of 
Magistrates of the district. 

43417. (28) Please add such remarks as 

you may desire to offer on any points relating to 
the system of recruitment for Indian Civil Ser- 
vire posts which are not covered by your answers 
to the foregoing questioas.—I ihink that the 
Judicial and Executive functions should not be 
combined in the same persons. Judicial officers 
should not have any Executive duties to discharge. 

43418. (29) Do you consider that candi¬ 
dates recruited for the Indian Civil Service by 
open competitive examination should undergo a 
period of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ?—1 think that the candidates recruited 
for the Indian Civil Service by open competitive 
examination should undergo a period of probation 
before being admitted to the Service. 

43419. (30) If so, how long, in your 

opinion, should this period be, and what course 
of study should fie prescribed for the proba¬ 
tioners ? —I think the period should be one or two 


years. The present period of probation is one 
year, which may be spent at one of the English 
Universities, if the candidate so chooses. For 
about a year after joining the Service in India 
the junior members of the Civil Service are not 
ordinarily able to take up the duties of their 
office. They are generally deputed to watch and 
follow the work done by some senior member of 
the Service and to pick up such essential prelimin¬ 
ary knowledge and experience as is requisite to 
enable them to perform the ordinary duties of an 
Assistant Magistrate. I think under the circum¬ 
stances it will be much more advantageous if the 
period of probation is extended to two years. 
During this period the probationer should be 
required to study (i) Indian History ; (ii) Indian 
Criminal Law and Procedure ; (iii) the Law of 
Evidence; (iv) the law relating to land tenures of 
the province in which he may be posted ; (v) the 
Law of Civil Procedure, Stamp, Registration, 
Court Fees and Limitation; (vi) Hindu and 
Muhammadan Laws and other branches of Civil 
Law, such as the law relating to Contracts, Torts, 
&e.; (vii) an Indian vernacular of the province to 
which he is posted. The course should be a full 
and practical one. 

I have made suggestions for the further train¬ 
ing of those who elect the Judicial service, in my 
answers to subsequent questions. 

43420. (31) Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary between the course of 
study for probationers who are Natives of India 
and the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ?—I 
think the same course may be prescribed for 
both, except that in the case of Natives of India 
the study of a vernacular language other than 
the mother-tongue of the candidate concerned 
should be required. 

43421, (32) Do you consider that the pro¬ 
bationers’ course of instruction could best be spent 
in England or in India ? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— 
Arrangements should be made for a thorough 
study of the course both in England and in India. 
I would however prefer the period of probation 
being passed in India, except for those who pre¬ 
fer to pass one year of their course of probation 
at the English Universities, in which case the first 
year may be passed in England. 

43422. (33) Do you think it desirable to 
start, at some suitable place in India, a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in England?—I think the 
establishment of such a college at some place in 
India is very desirable. Indian subjects can be 
best studied on the spot, and the study of a 
vernacular language at a place other than the 
one where it is spoken is always attended with 
considerable difficulty. A college for the said 
purpose, such as the one which existed in Fort 
William in olden days, would, I think, prove a 
very useful institution. 

43423. (34) Do you think it desirable 
that each Provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable courses 
of instruction for the whole or portions of the 
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first two years of service at some suitable 
centre?—I think that a part of the period of pro¬ 
bation of two years recommended by me might 
he spent by deputing the probationers to such 
centres as each Local Government might select. 
T would prefer a college like this being estab¬ 
lished at a place like Simla where the probation¬ 
ers could work during the summer and autumn 
months in studying the courses prescribed. In 
winter, they might be required to spend a 
portion of their time in the plains. I think that 
this might be done in the second year of their 
probation. If further training is desirable, the 
arrangement suggested might he made, but I 
think that a two years’ probationary course in 
India will be found sufficient. 

43424. (35) Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
officers of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India? If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, be 
introduced ?—I think that the present arrange¬ 
ments for the training of junior officers of the 
Indian Civil Service after they have taken up 
their appointments in India is not quite satisfac¬ 
tory. In my answers to the preceding questions I 
have suggested a two years' course of probation 
and, in my opinion, unless the junior members of 
the Civil Service are brought together and placed 
under the guidance and instruction of experi¬ 
enced and qualified persons, much of their time 
will he wasted. Something on the lines already 
suggested by me might be attempted with advan¬ 
tage. 

43425. (36) Do you consider that there 
has been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how could this best be 
remedied ?—The present members of the Indian 
Civil Service, so far as I have been able to observe 
in our provinces, taken as a body, possess a more 
or less sufficient working knowledge of the Indian 
vernacular (indeed many of them acquire a good 
literary proficiency in it). I think the standard of 
knowledge acquired has however deteriorated in 
recent times. This is due to several causes. The 
pressure of work on the members of the Service 
leaves them less time to spare for the study of the 
vernaculars or the Indian classics. Outside their 
routine of official work they live much more in 
the society of their own countrymen and mix less 
in Indian society. They have less opportunities 
of conversing with Indian gentlemen in the 
vernacular, as a very large number of Indian 
gentlemen are able to speak English. Most of 
them after some time are able to understand or 
grasp what an Indian witness is deposing to in 
vernacular. It is a rare thing to find one who 
is able to read the deposition as recorded, or to 
read easily the petitions and documents in verna¬ 
cular presented every day, and much less to 
write in vernacular. I think that the only effec¬ 
tive way of ensuring a better knowledge of the 
vernaculars is to insist upon such knowledge 
being acquired before promotion beyond a cer¬ 
tain stage is given. 


43426. (37) Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any), are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of Law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing be¬ 
tween recommendations applicable to all officers 
and to officers selected for the Judicial branch.— 
I have already suggested that English Law should 
be made a compulsory subject for the competitive 
examination and that it should carry the same 
number of marks as are assigned to Latin or 
Greek. This is the first step in this direction 
which I have recommended. In the period of 
probation, I have suggested a more thorough 
study of the Indian laws. The members of the 
Civil Service are required to pass a departmental 
examination in several subjects within a year or 
two of their joining the Service. I think the 
study of Law and legal principles should be given 
greater prominence in this examination. I think 
this would be quite sufficient training in Law for 
officers other than those selected for the Judicial 
branch. 

As for the Judicial branch, officers selected for 
it should be required to pass an examination of 
a standard not lower than that prescribed by 
Indian Universities for the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. A real and good knowledge of Law can 
only be acquired by study in after-life. A good 
Lawyer acquires his knowledge of Law not only by 
the study of books but also by constantly applying 
his knowledge in practice. His work and pre¬ 
paration is subjected to criticism by the Counsel 
for the opposite party and by the Judges who 
hear and dispose of the case. He has at one 
time to search and present arguments to support 
one point of view, and he has again in another 
case to take up the same point to support the 
opposite view. It is this constant exercise of 
constructive and «ritieal faculties which enables 
him to look at arguments in support of both sides 
on any point and to balance them in arriving at 
the correct conclusion. This also enables him to 
acquire facility in applying the principles of Law 
to the varying phases of facts which arise in 
actual practice. This, in my opinion, is best done 
by practice as a Lawyer; but as this is impossible 
in the case of Civil Servants, I would suggest 
the following measures as the next best suit¬ 
able :— 

(а) After passing the examination in Law, 
junior officers should be required to sit with 
some senior Judicial officers to watch the trial 
and hearing of civil cases. They might attend 
the sittings of the High Courts for the same 
purpose. 

(б) The junior officer should then be invested 
with the powers of a Munsif. He should be 
required to dispose of all kinds of cases such as a 
Munsif has to hear, including execution cases. 

(e) After he has gained some experience in 
this work he should be invested with the powers 
of a Subordinate Judge. 

( d ) No one should be appointed District 
Judge until after three years’ work as a Subor¬ 
dinate Judge, and further promotion should de¬ 
pend on the recommendation of the High Court. 
The Judicial service should be placed entirely 
under the High Court. The higher knowledge 
of Law and of its application in practice is acquired 
only by self-study and observation in after-life. 
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Neither a call to the Bar nor examinations and 
tests ensure it. It is more a question of aptitude 
and exercise of will-power to acquire the know¬ 
ledge. A knowledge of the fact that further pro¬ 
motion will depend upon the officers possessing a 
good knowledge of Law is the best means of en¬ 
suring its acquisition. I do not recommend the 
officers being required to be called to the Bar or 
being called upon to pass any other legal examina¬ 
tion or tests, as the test of actual work done in 
life is the best possible test after all. 

43427. (40) Is any differentiation desir¬ 
able in a system of training after appointment in 
India between members of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice who are Natives of India and other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state 
the special arrangements that you recommend.— 
I think no differentiation in the system of train¬ 
ing is necessary. 

43428. (41) If you have recommended 
the introduction of any scheme of direct recruit¬ 
ment in India for Natives of India, whether in 
lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of re¬ 
cruitment in England, please state what system 
of probation ana training you recommend for 
officers so recruited—I have not recommended 
any scheme of direct recruitment, except recruit¬ 
ment from the Bar, for Judicial appointments. 
They should be appointed in consultation with 
the High Court by the selection of the best men 
available. 

Promotion to listed appointments should be 
made by selection as it is now done. 

43429. (42) Is any differentiation neces¬ 
sary in regard to the probation and training of 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
Natives of India as between persons of unmixed 
Indian descent, of mixed European and Indian 
descent, and of unmixed European descent ? If 
so, please state your proposals.—I think the same 
probation and training is required for members of 
the Indian Civil Service of the classes referred to. 

43430. (45) Do you consider that the ex¬ 
change compensation allowance, introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—The rate of exchange is now 
practically fixed. A sovereign is equal to Rs. 15. 
It is not subject to the variations and fluctuations 
to which it was once subject. I think the scale 
of salaries should now be so fixed as to include 
all allowances payable for exchange. 

43431. (46) If abolition is recommended 
with compensation in the form of increased sala¬ 
ries, what is your opinion regarding the grant of 
a similar increase of salary to those members of 
the Service who now draw no exchange compen¬ 
sation allowance ?—They should draw the same 
scale of pay as other officers of the Civil Service. 

43432. (47) Turning now to the case of 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do 
you suggest for the various grades of the ser¬ 
vice ?—-I think that the rate of two-thirds of pay 


now fixed for members of the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice who hold listed appointments is unsuitable. 
They are expected to maintain the same standard 
and style of living as members of the Indian 
Civil Service holding corresponding offices. The 
cost of living has risen very much, and a member 
of the Provincial Service holding one of the 
listed appointments has to spend as much as a 
member of the Ipdian Civil Ser\ i e. I think for 
listed appointments in the lower grades of Service 
the time has now arrived for giving them salaries 
on the same scale. In the higher grades the 
scale might be fixed at three-fourths. In the 
High Courts there should be a common scale of 
salaries as at present. 

43433. (49) Have you any proposals to 
make in regard to the leave rules applicable to 
Statutory Civilians, and to members of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts? 
In particular, do you consider that separate sets 
of rules for such officers and for officers of the 
Indian Civil Service are desirable?—I think that 
members of the Provincial Civil Service holding 
listed appointments should be governed by the 
same leave rules as members of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

43434. (50) Please add such other remarks 
as you may desire to offer on any point relating 
to the conditions of service, salary, leave, and 
pension in the Indian Civil Service.—I think 
members of the Service holding Judicial appoint¬ 
ments should be able to take any leave to which 
they may be otherwise entitled, in continuation 
of the court vacation, as in the case of the High 
Court Judges. This will make the Service on the 
Judicial _ side more popular and attractive. 
Officers in charge of Executive appointments have 
their cold weather tours. They thus enjoy an 
annual change. Those holding Judicial appoint¬ 
ments have more of desk work, and would be 
very grateful for any small privileges which 
may be extended to them. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Givil Service. 

43435. (51) Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 
19th August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their alteration ? 
—I have carefully considered the resolution 
referred to in the question. I think the general 
conditions which should govern recruitment to 
the Provincial Civil Service as laid down in the 
said resolution are sound and perfectly fair. 
There is however one rule which, as worded, 
admits of considerable elasticity of interpretation, 
and much freedom in practical application. The 
rule perhaps is designedly so worded. I refer 
to condition I, which lays down that the rules 
must be adopted, “on the one hand to obtain 
thoroughly efficient candidates, and on the other 
to secure due representation in the public service 
of the different classes of the community.” 

I am fully alive to the necessity, desirability, 
and justice of securing the due representation in 
the public service, of all communities in India. 
Questions sometimes may arise a? to what is to 
be considered as “ due representation” in the case 
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of any class or community and as to how far 
the principle of due representation should control 
the principle of securing thoroughly efficient and 
the most efficient candidates. In my opinion the 
principle of securing the most efficient persons 
for public service, should control the principle 
of due representation. The unequal dissemina¬ 
tion of higher education among the various 
classes no doubt is for the present likely to 
bring about larger representation of the more 
advanced classes. V ith the rapid advance of 
education among all classes in India, the dispari¬ 
ty is likely to disappear very soon. I would 
word this condition slightly differently. I would 
for the words “ on the one hand ” in the first 
line of this condition substitute “in the first 
place ” and in the second line of the same condi¬ 
tion for the words “ on the other ” substitute the 
words “ in the second place” thus giving their 
due importance to each of the two parts of this 
condition. 

43436. (52) In particular, are the rules 
for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Service in force in your province suitable, or 
have you any recommendations to make for their 
alteration ?—So far as the rules for the recruit¬ 
ment of the Judicial branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service are concerned, I have no suggestion 
to make. Within the last decade or two, this 
branch of the Service has risen considerably in 
efficiency and the standard of work done is high, 
and we obtain the best men available for the 
pay and prospects offered. 

The rules for the recruitment of the Executive 
side of the Provincial Service are, I fear, not 
equally satisfactory. The rules now in 'force are 
to be found in G. O. No. 344—11/67, dated the 
28th January 1909, as amended by G. 0. No. 
5816—11/67, dated the 6th December 1910. 
The selection to the office of Deputy Collector 
is :—(i) to the extent of a moiety by promotion 
from the ranks of tahsildars the remaining 
moiety by direct appointments made by the 
Local Government. In any case, the appointments 
are made mainly by nomination. Under the rules 
made for the appointments of tahsildars, gradu¬ 
ates of the Allahabad University may be nomi¬ 
nated probationary tahsildars on a salary of 
Rs. 75 per mensem. In due course after many years 
of service they rise to the office of tahsildars. 
The great bulk of the tahsildars are however 
men without any University or collegiate 
education. The moiety of Deputy Collectors 
recruited from the ranks of tahsildars do hot 
belong to this class. As to the remaining moiety, 
each Commissioner of a division is permitted to 
recommend one candidate, who should be a 
graduate of the Allahabad University and must 
belong to the family of a taluqdar or .large 
landed proprietor, or he must belong to a family 
which has done good service to the State. The 
Board of Revenue is permitted to nominate two. 
Under clause II of the rules the Local Government 
is empowered to select graduates other than 
those who come from the families of taluqdars 
or large landed proprietors, or from families of 
persons who have rendered good services to 
the State or Europeans or Eurasians (who are 
to be graduates of the Allahabad University), or 
failing such graduates other suitable candidates 


from European schools. Under the orders of 
the Government the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni¬ 
versity of Allahabad has the privilege of 
nominating two of the distinguished graduates of 
the University every year for such appointments. 
The rules are intended more to secure the 
nomination of persons who belong to the families 
of taluqdars or large landed proprietors or 
persons who have rendered good services to 
the State (from whose ranks the bulk of the 
nominations have to be made) than to secure the 
services of the best men available. The great 
bulk of the educated persons from the middle 
classes who have not the good fortune to belong 
to such families find it extremely difficult to secure 
nominations to these appointments (except in the 
case of two appointments from among distinguish¬ 
ed graduates to which the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Allahabad has the privilege of 
recommending). I need hardly say that this i3 
a cause of considerable dissatisfaction in the very 
large class against which it operates, and stands 
in remarkable contrast with rules framed in other 
provinces on the subject. During the administra¬ 
tion of Sir Antony (now Lord) MacDonnell 
rules for selection by a combined system of 
nomination and competitive examination were 
promulgated. The rules gave considerable 
satisfaction, and while they were in force a 
number of good men got into the Service. 
The present rules do not permit of the Provin¬ 
cial Executive Service being recruited largely 
from the best available class of graduates of the 
University, and it is to this cause, I think, that it is 
due that the Provincial Executive Service has not 
risen as high as the Judicial branch of that Ser¬ 
vice. To compare it with the Judicial branch for 
a moment, a glance at the Civil List will show 
that that branch of Service now consists almost 
in its entirety of graduates of our Universities. 
The Executive branch of the Service, according 
to the Civil List for October 1912, bad only 92 
graduates out of a total of 222 of the cadre! 
The list of tahsildars has 76 graduates out of 
214. The Judicial branch of the Service was 
originally given four listed posts of District and 
Sessions Judges, which number has now risen to 
eight. Three of the members of that Servioe 
now occupy the highest seat on the Judicial 
•Bench (two are Judges of the Allahabad High 
Court and one is a Judicial Commissioner of 
Oudh). 

The Provincial Executive Service here only 
got two District Magistrateships (as against four 
in other provinces), and it has got no more since. 
The High Court has not found itself able to 
recommend any member of this branch of Service 
for appointment as District Judge. I am very 
strongly of opinion that to improve this branch 
of public service (and in its hands lies the 
disposal of a very large number of criminal and 
rent cases), it should be thrown open, at least for 
a specified number of posts, to appointment by a 
system of competitive examination, or if that be 
found impossible a combined system of nomination 
and competition. I cannot help feeling that this 
branch of Service is being starved out of its 
supply of the best educated men of the country 
and I am not surprised that it suffers in com¬ 
parison with the Judicial branch of that Servioe, 
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If the more important Indian Civil Service is 
not open to our educated young men to the 
extent they wish, there is no reason why the 
Provincial branch of that Service should not open 
its doors more freely to them. 

In conclusion I would recommend that all can¬ 
didates for direct appointment to the Executive 
branch of the Service should be graduates in Law 
of the Allahabad University, or Vakils on the roll 
of Vakils of the Allahabad|High Court or Plead¬ 
ers of the Judicial Commissioner’s Court at 
Lucknow. This will ensure a sufficient general 
knowledge of Law. They might be examined in 
the departmental examination in subjects other 
than those in which they have passed their law 
examinations. 

43437. (53) Do you consider that recruit¬ 

ment for a Provincial Civil Service should ordi¬ 
narily be restricted to residents of the province 
to which it belongs ?—'Yes. It should be so res¬ 
tricted except in very special cases. 

43438. (54) Are all classes and communi¬ 

ties duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object ?—In our provinces the prin, 
ciple of securing due representation has always 
prevailed. What is due to any particular com¬ 
munity may be the subject of some difference ol 
opinion, but I certainly" agree to this principle so 
long as the principle of securing the best and the 
most efficient public servants is not -subordinated 
to it. 

43439. (55) Are you satisfied with the 
existing arrangements for the training and pro¬ 
bation of officers appointed to the Provincial 
Civil Service ? If not, please state your objec¬ 
tions, and what other arrangements you recom¬ 
mend.—I am satisfied with the existing arrange¬ 
ments on the subject. 

43440. (56) Do you consider that the 
numbers of officers authorised for the various 
grades of your Provincial Civil Service are satis¬ 
factory? If not, please state your | views.—In the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh the cadre of 
the Executive and Judicial branches of the Service 
has recently been revised. No changes as to the 
numbers of officers are needed at present. 

43441. (57) To what extent are the func¬ 

tions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differen¬ 
tiated ? Is any change desirable, and if so, in what 
direction ?—In the case of the Judicial branch of 
the Provincial Civil Service, the officers have 
Judicial powers only, but in the Executive branch 
of the Service, the Judicial and Executive functions 
are vested in the same officers. I think a 
separation of the Judicial and Executive functions is 
desirable. They should not be vested in the same 
person. 

43442 .1 (58) Are you satisfied with the 
present designation “ the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice ” If not, what would you suggest ?—I 
think the Service might be designated by the 
name of the province to which it belongs. Thus 
the Provincial Service in these provinces might be 
designated “ United Provinces Civil Service ” as 
distinguished from the “ Indian Civil Service." 

43443. (59) Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 


Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a consider¬ 
ation of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—I 
accept the principle above referred to as correct 
and suitable. 

43444. (60) Are the existing rates of 
pay and grading in the Provincial Civil Service 
of your province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ?—The pay 
and grading of both the Executive and Judicial 
branch of the Provincial Civil Service have re¬ 
cently been revised in these provinces. The 
initial pay of the Judicial branch of the Civil 
Service is, in my opinion, still very low. The 
candidates are appointed in the first instance 
as probationary Munsifs on a salary of Rs. 175 
per mensem and on confirmation as Munsifs of 
the third grade they get Rs. 200 per mensem. 
This pay, in my opinion, is not sufficient to 
attract men of superior qualifications. A candi¬ 
date for a Munsifship must be a graduate in Law 
or a Vakil of the High Court, and must have 
practised in his profession for not less than three 
years. In three years a man of superior ability 
is generally able to get sufficient practice to 
think it not worth his while to accept an appoint¬ 
ment on Rs. 175 or Rs. 200 per mensem. The 
best men generally prefer to remain at the Bar. 
The expenses of living have risen considerably 
in recent times, and Rs. 200 hardly leaves any 
margin, specially in the towns. I think the 
salary for the lowest grade of Munsifship should 
be Rs. 250 per mensem, as in the case of Deputy 
Collectors, or as in Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa. 

43445. (61) Do you approve of the 
arrangement by which officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service holding listed posts draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates 
do you suggest for the various appointments ?— 
I do not. I have already made suggestions 
on this point, in answer to preceding ques¬ 
tions. 

43446 (62) Have you any proposals to 

make with regard to the leave rules applicable to 
the Provincial Civil Service ? In particular, do 
you regard the existing differences between the 
leave rules for the European and Indian Services 
as suitable ?—I think the Judicial officers should 
be able to combine any leave to which they are 
entitled with the vacation; they should also be able 
to take 15 days’ privilege leave on full pay, and 
over that period on half pay. 

43447. (63) Are you satisfied witlj the 
present system of superannuation pensions for 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
please say what modifications you would suggest, 
and on what grounds ?—The maximum, super¬ 
annuation pension should be fixed at Rs. 6,000 a 
year. 

43448. (64) Are you satisfied with the 
existing organization of the Provincial Civil 
Service ? If not, please state what alternative 
organization you consider desirable, and explain 
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fully your views, making any suggestions that 
appear to you to be suitable ?-—I have answered 
this question already in answering the preceding 
questions, and suggested a few changes in the 
system. 

43449. (65) Have you any other propo¬ 
sals to make in regard to the Provincial Civil 
Service not covered by your answers to the above 
questions ? If so, please explain them. —I think 


that the system of temporary promotions in the 
case of officiating appointments, which now 
prevails in the case of the Indian Civil Service, 
should be extended to the Provincial Civil 
Service. In the case of appointments in the 
higher branches of services, recruited by appoint¬ 
ment of members of the Bar of not less than ten 
years’ standing, a special scale of pensions should 
be provided. 


Dr. Sundar Lal, called and examined. 


43450. (Chairman.) You are an Advocate of 
the High Court and Vice-Chancellor of the 
Allahabad University ?—I am. . 

43451. And you have been a member of the 
Legislative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of these provinces since 1904?—Yes. 

43452. I believe you have been three times 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Allahabad ? 

—No, I was Vice-Chancellor once before and now 
I have been re-appointed for the second time. 

43453. You have also served as Second 
Additional Judicial Commissioner of Oudh and 
have acted as First Additional Judicial Com¬ 
missioner ?—Yes. 

43454.' You are on the whole satisfied with 
the present system of open competition ?—Ye3. 

43455. But you would hold it simultaneously 
in England and in India ?—Certainly. 

43456. To enable the Indians to have greater 
opportunities for admission ?—That is so. 

43457. But you admit that the Indian Civil 
Service must continue to be recruited largely 
from England ?—Yes. 

43458. And you are prepared to remove any 
apprehension which may be felt, that too many 
Indians might find admission to the Service, by 
fixing the proportion of candidates to be 
selected by examination in India ?—Yes, but 
leaving the selection of candidates from 
England as at present. 

43459. You lay stress on the examination in 
England being open to all ?—Yes. 

43460. You desire to fix the proportion with 
due regard to the claims of the major provinces 
of India. Could you explain to us exactly what 
you mean by that ?—What I mean is that each 
province should be represented as far as possible 
in proportion to its population. Of course I 
would throw it open to all. 

43461. So that your proposal would entail 
some form of nomination in each province ?— 
In the final selection after examination one might 
take into consideration the claims of each prov¬ 
ince. 

43462. In order to get such an examination 
you would be prepared to concede that the can¬ 
didates should be nominated subject to a mini¬ 
mum educational qualification ?—Certainly. 

43463. As regards nomination, what kin^ of 
authority would you suggest should have the 
final nomination ?—That must be an authority of 
the same kind as they have in England, the 
Commissioners of Civil Service or something 
of that kind. I am for constituting it on a broad 
basis, not purely official, but with non-officials as 
well. 

43464. Failing the Civil Service Commission¬ 
ers, you vrould have some body consisting of 


Government representatives with a non-official 
element upon it ?—Yes. 

43465. You think that the inclusion of a 
non-official element in that body would remove 
any apprehension in the minds of the public that 
there would be favouritism ?—In a large measure 
it will, but I think that those selecting will be 
very fair men and in the long run there will be 
no cause of complaint. 

43466. Do you think, with your great educa¬ 
tional experience, that young men who have 
parsed their M.A. examination at Allahabad 
University would be up to the general standard 
of the Indian Civil Service examination ?—Very 
nearly up to that standard. In the subjects 
which they take up for the M.A. degree they 
will be almost equal, if not equal, but the CivU 
Service examination comprises many other subjects 
and they will not be equal to it in those subjects. 

43467. In what respect, if any, would they fall 
below the standard ?—It is difficult to decide in 
what respect. I do not want to put the claims 
of my University on a very high basis; it is 
more out of a feeling of modesty that I say 
they will be very low. I think they will be 
almost equal. 

43468. You mean it is really your modesty 
which compels you to say that there might 
possibly be a little inferiority, but if you spoke 
frankly you would describe the standard as being 
as high ?—Yes, as high as the Civil Service 
examination in the particular subjects chosen by, 
them for the M.A. 

43469. Would you say that your standard in 
the University is rising every year ?—Yes, rising 
every year steadily. 

43470. You say in answer to one of the ques¬ 
tions that, given certain improvements, education 
in the best Indian Universities will soon be 
quite as good, on an average, as the education 
afforded by English Universities. Is that based 
on experience of the Indian University ?—Yes. 

43471. Is it also based on an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the standards of English Universities ?— 
So far as one can possibly do so, by examining 
the calendars of Universities, and the courses, 
presented and by seeing those who go through the 
Universities. 

43472. What is the earliest age at which 
your young men take their B. A. degree ?—The 
earliest possible age is twenty, but sometimes 
they go up to twenty-one or even twenty-two. 

43473. Is there any minimum qualifica¬ 
tion which could be taken other than that of the 
B.A. for an examination in India ?— The B.A. 
or the B.Sc. are both of equal standing. 

43474. Would you take those two as the 
qualifying test ?—Yes. 
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43475. In your answer to question (11) you 
say that you would recruit the Judicial branch on 
the same lines US' those on which the Judges of 
the High Court are appointed ?—Yes. 

43476. You would give one-third to the 
Indian Civil Service, one-third to officers promot¬ 
ed from the Provincial Civil Service, and one-third 
to the Bar ?—Yes. 

43477. Do you think you would find members 
of the Indian Bar who would be willing, 
and fully qualified, to take the position of a 
District and Sessions Judge?—I think I could 
find any number of them. 

43478. Do you think you would also find 
English members of the Bar of a similar stamp ? 
—Yes, a certain number of them, but not to the 
same extent because the members of the English 
Bar are fewer in number. 

43479. As a matter of fact, the number of 
English barristers at the Indian Bar is decreas¬ 
ing, is it not ?—It is. 

43480. In making appointments from the Bar 
what principle would you follow ?—Nomination 
by the High Court. 

43481. We have had it suggested to us by 
certain witnesses that if the proposal for appoint¬ 
ments from the Bar was adopted, an effective 
means of obtaining qualified men would be 
to select from the Public Prosecutors and 
Government Pleaders. What would be your 
opinion ?—My own impression is that the 
best lawyers do not take up these appointments, 
and it would be limiting them unduly to confine 
the appointments to Public Prosecutors. I am 
speaking of my province only. 

43482. You do not think that the men who are 
appointed to these positions are as well qualified 
as some others practising at the Bar ?—They 
are in fact generally junior men, comparatively 
speaking. 

43483. Are they not picked men as a rule ?— 
They are picked only for their ability to conduct 
criminal trials. That is the main work done by 
the Public Prosecutors here. 

43484. You have asked for a considerable 
extension of the number of listed posts ?—Yes. 

43485. If you extend the number of listed 
posts will it not mean that fewer appointments 
will be open to Indians in the Indian Civil 
Service?—It will. 

43486. Would you rather see, on the whole, 
more Indians in the listed posts or more Indians 
in the Service ?—I would like to see them in 
both. 

43487. If it came to an alternative 
which, on the whole, would you prefer ?—So 
far as the Indian Civil Service is concerned, the 
scope of promotion is wider, and if I had any 
preference I would take the Indian Civil Service, 
but I would certainly want more promotion for 
the members of the Provincial Service than they 
have at present. 

43488. But if you found that your proposal for 
a qualifying examination in India for entrance to 
the Indian Civil Service came into serious conflict 
with your other proposal of extension of the 
listed posts, may I take it you would prefer the 
former to the latter?—I would still reserve 
certain listed posts for the promotion of the 
Provincial Service, because that is an important 


branch of the Public Service and should be 
encouraged. 

43489. You would retain what you have got 
but I am asking the question from the point of 
view of your proposal for further extension ?— 
The effect of that would be to discourage 
members of that Service to an unde¬ 
sirable extent, and my own impression is that 
any scheme which does not give them the required 
encouragement would not be good. 

43490. Do you think that the addition of a 
Rs. 1,000 grade and, possibly, another grade 
higher than that, would be a reasonable and 
practical encouragement to the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—It would be a small encouragement. 
I want the Provincial Service to go up higher 
if possible. They can go up to a certain position 
in the ordinary course, but it is much better to 
have the whole thing open to them. 

43491. At what age will you select your 
listed post officers ?—Somewhere between 45 
and 50, and if possible, in the full vigour of life. 

43492. That does not give them very many 
years in which to attain to higher positions in the 
Service ?—It does not ordinarily. 

43493. It would not give them such a 
favourable opportunity for promotion into the 
higher branches as your other proposal of admis¬ 
sion of young men direct into the Indian Civil 
Service ?— That is so. 

43494. Would you keep the listed post 
officer in a class apart or give him full member¬ 
ship of the Indian Civil Service ? I see you 
suggest he should have the opportunity of going 
right up the line, but I imagine ti e oppor¬ 
tunity would be rather a precarious one if he 
does not get his post until lie is 45 or 50 ?— 
In the Civil Service itself promotion is much 
more rapid as compared with the Provincial 
Service. There is grade promotion and the 
retirements are probably more frequent than in 
the Provincial Service. I would prefer them to 
be on the same lines as the Civil Service and they 
will then get more rapid promotion. 

43495. You would extinguish the listed posts 
and incorporate these officers definitely into the 
Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

43496. You say that the great bulk of the 
educated persons from the middle classes find it 
extremely difficult to secure entry into the Pro¬ 
vincial Service ?—That is so. 

43497. And you ask for a system of competi¬ 
tive examination or a combined system of nomi¬ 
nation and competition. Which of the two do you 
prefer ?—I would prefer the competitive exam- 
nation, but if that is not possible I will take the 
combined system. 

43498. What is your experience of the 
amount of work which officers in the Indian and 
Provincial Services have to do ? Do you think 
that the staff is sufficient adequately to perform 
the work ?—Both branches of the Service are 
very much overworked. 

43499. Could you mention any particular 
branch of the Service that is overworked ?—Take 
for example the Judicial Service. Some relief 
has been given recently by the re-orgaDization of 
the system which comes into force to-day, but 
even now I think the officers have to do a great 
deal more work than they can properly perform. 
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It gives them no time to read or prepare them¬ 
selves for higher work. They have to grind 
from early morning till a late hour every day. 

43500. You think more officers ought to be 
appointed ?—Yes, I do. 

43501. (Sir Murray Hammick.) Do you 
tliink that the provincial Service at present in 
these provinces attracts the best intellect that 
is to be found in the provinces ?—Ordinarily it 
does not, at present. 

43502. What lines do the best • men who take 
their degrees at the University take up if they 
do not go into the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
A very large number of them join the Bar and 
others try to join the Financial department. 

43503. But very few get into the Financial 
department ?—Very few indeed. 

43504. Is it not a fact that in the competitive 
examinations for the Financial department Mad¬ 
rasis carried off almost all the prizes ?—In the 
last few years that is so. This year the Bengalis 
have carried the field, but ordinarily the Madra¬ 
sis have done so. 

43505. Do you think that if you started a 
simultaneous examination, such as you suggest, 
you would get any different class of men to go in 
for it from that which now goes in for the Pro¬ 
vincial Service ?—We shall get the best men for 
these Services, whereas we do not get the best 
men in the Provincial Service now. 

43506. Would not the disappointments which 
would be caused owing to the large number 
of failures and the small number of appointments 
tend rather to prevent the best men going up for 
the simultaneous examination after a few years ? 
—My own impression is that the prizes of the 
Civil Service are so valuable that people will 
corne every year in larger numbers, instead of 
being depressed and disheartened. They may not 
succeed but they will try for it. 

43507. Do you not think that the tendency 
in this country should be to elevate the Provincial 
Service with the view to its eventually taking 
the place of the Indian Civil Service, as being 
much more economical and probably much more 
efficient for administration in the end, if not now ? 
—That might be the trend of the policy of the 
Government, but it is a matter of future expe¬ 
rience. One cannot decide a thing like that 
offhand. 

43508. Do you think it is quite as important 
to raise the Provincial Service as a Service as to 
find a means of allowing more Indians to get in¬ 
to the Indian Civil Service ?—The Provincial 
Civil Service is a comparatively inferior Service 
and it does not attract the best men of the coun¬ 
try. 

43509. But do not you think our present 
efforts should be rather directed to getting rid of 
that characteristic of the Provincial Service and 
making it a Service winch would attract the very 
best intellects here ?—That is only possible by 
doing away with the distinction between the two 
Services, and I do not know how it will work 
practically when you are considering the appoint¬ 
ment of Englishmen to those Services. Take for 
example the Accounts Department. You take 
an Indian recruit at Rs. 250, and he rises to 
Rs. 1,950. The European is taken at Rs. 300 or 
Rs. 400 and rises to Rs. 2,050. If you have a 


system like that tha result will be very rapid 
promotion, comparatively speaking, for Indiana. 
You will be doing away with the distinction 
between the Imperial and the Provincial. If that 
is the objective it is possible, but I do not know 
whether the Government is prepared to do that. 

43510. Do not you think that adding very 
largely to the number of listed posts will improve 
the popularity of the Provincial Service very 
much ?—Certainly. The more valuable appoint¬ 
ments you add the more popular it will be. 

43511. I do not quite understand your system 
of examination. Do you wish to have a simul¬ 
taneous examination only for a certain number 
of appointments?—I advocate a simultaneous 
examination without any restriction; but if there 
is any real fear of the European Service being 
swamped I am content as an alternative to have 
a smaller number examined in India. 

43512. That would amount to a separate 
examination ?—It would be the same examina¬ 
tion for both. 

43513. But if you had any smaller number 
of appointments available in India you could hard¬ 
ly bring them on to the same list ?—They will 
have their places in the list, but the selection 
would be limited. 

43514. You would run the risk of certain 
Indians or Englishmen who went home for the 
examination getting in over the heads of men 
who got more marks in India ?—There is the pos¬ 
sibility. It is only to meet the other difficulty 
felt that the Indians will swamp the Service. 
You have to choose the lesser o( two evils and it 
is on that principle that I am quite content to have 
it on a limited scale. But on principle I should 
ask for it to be open completely without any 
restrictions. 

43515. What do you think of a proposal to 
list the posts in the Provincial Service at a much 
younger age than at present, say after 8 or 9 
years’ service, when the Government will have 
had experience of men fit to hold the listed posts 
and could at that period take them into the listed 
posts and give them an opportunity of rising to 
the highest posts in the Civil Service ?—It will 
dissatisfy the seniors in the Provincial Service 
who are passed over. 

43516. But do not you think it would encour¬ 
age the men at the bottom ?—Certainly. 

43517. Do not you think it would bring bet¬ 
ter men into the Provincial Service than come 
in now ? —Promotion at any point would bring 
in better men, but the only thing is whether one 
is prepared to leave the upper strata of the Ser¬ 
vice discontented or give them promotion too. 
This is a question of expediency. One does not 
like.to dissatisfy men who have done good work 
in the Service for many years. 

43518. Do you think it would be possible to 
do as is done in some other Services, reserve a 
certain number of these listed posts for the 
seniors as a reward for long and good service, 
and give the rest to young men who promised to 
do thoroughly well in the Civil Service ?—That 
might be a method of meeting the difficulty, but I 
would prefer the promotion iu the Provincial 
Service to be more rapid, so that men may rise 
to a certain stage much earlier than they do at 
present. 
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43519. In answer to question (49) you say that 
the members of the Provincial Civil Service hold¬ 
ing the listed appointments should be governed 
by the same leave rules as members of the Indian 
Civil Service. Surely the conditions of leave are 
quite different. A man who has his homo in 
Europe must come under some different leave 
rules from the man whose home is in the province ? 
—In the first place, Indians as a rule do not 
take long leave. They are content to work on 
without taking any leave ; but if one wants to go 
to England for study I would put him on the 
same footing as any other member of the Imperial 
Service. 

43520. That would be with the idea of allow¬ 
ing him to go to Europe?—Or other countries if 
he likes to go to them. 

43521. Would you like to see these men go to 
Europe ? —I would encourage them if they liked 
to do so, but I would leave it to their own choice. 

43522. As regards recruiting for the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service, you say in answer to question 
(52) that all candidates for direct appointment to 
the Executive branch of the Service should be 
graduates in Law or Vakils ; and then in answer 
to question (54) you say : “ What is due to any 
particular community may be the subject of some 
difference of opinion, but I certainly agree to this 
principle so long as the principle of securing the 
best and the most efficient public servants is not 
subordinated to it.” Do you think you could 
provide for the due representation of classes and 
communities if you restricted your Service entire¬ 
ly to graduates in Law at the Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity, vakils, and pleaders ? Are not there a num¬ 
ber of other people who desire to represent the 
communities who would not come under that 
classification?—In my opinion a good qualifica¬ 
tion in Law such as I recommend is a tune qud 
non for good work in the Service, and it should 
be insisted upon even if it does not produce 
equal representation of all communities. 

43523. You think that even for the Executive 
side of the Service it is very necessary they 
should have a degree in Law?—Yes. 

43524. (Mr. Ckaubal.) What is your opinion 
of the suggestion made to the Commission that 
such inequality as exists at present on account 
of the examination being held at a long distance 
from India should be remedied by starting a cer¬ 
tain number of scholarships to be given by the 
Universities to the best Indian candidates ?—I 
think it will be no relief at all comparatively 
speaking. It would be a very poor remedy. 

43525. May 1 know why you consider it to 
be poor ?—Take for example what has happened 
in the Allahabad University. We have a chance 
of recommending a State scholar practically every 
three years, and up to this time wo have sent ten 
persons and only one of those has got into the 
Civil Service. 

43526. Are those Government scholarships ? 
—State scholarships given by the Secretary of 

State to the Universities. 

43527. For the Indian Civil Service ?—No, 
for study in Europe. 

43528. I am speaking of the two scholarships 
that Government gives to the whole of India 
every year for the Indian Civil Service. If in¬ 
stead of these two scholarships a large number of 


scholarships were started to enable the best of 
Indian candidates to go home and appear at the 
competitive examination, how would that scheme 
stand in your opinion as compared with thesimul- 
taneous examination ?—Very few would be able 
to avail themselves of it. There are difficulties 
other than pecuniary difficulties in this matter. 
My own impression is that if the scholarships are 
awarded the number availing themselves of it 
who are likely to be successful will be very small. 
It will keep back a very large number. 

43529. If the number will be small who do 
you expect will appear for a simultaneous exam¬ 
ination held here?—The best men of each prov¬ 
ince. 

43530. Will not those best men go to England 
with the scholarship ?—There are many other 
difficulties than the pecuniary difficulties, and 
that will not remove all the difficulties. 

43531. Supposing such a scheme of scholar¬ 
ships was adopted, at what age would you assist 
young Indians with them ?—Say between 20 and 
22 . 

43532. You would not like these scholarships 
to be given to young Indian students at the ages 
ot 13 and 14?—I think not. They are too young 
to be sent to a foreign country. They will have 
no contact with this country and will cease to be 
Indian, so far as a knowledge of [heir country 
and its social and economic conditions are 
concerned. 

43533. Would it be possible to select the pro¬ 
per material at that young age in India ?—I 
think it is doubtful. 

43534. With respect to the Provincial Civil 
Service, you had in your province for some time 
recruitment by competitive examination, had you 
n °t?—No. It was a combination of two systems. 
The persons who were to compete were first 
nominated. It was only a modified competitive 
examination. 

43535. You mean it was confined to nominat¬ 
ed persons?—Yes, to approved nominees. 

43o3b. Were the results of the competition 
regarded as satisfactory ?—I think we got a much 
better dags of men. 

43537. You prefer that system to the system 
of pure nomination ?—Certainly. 

43538. What would be your opinion with 
regard to lowering the present age lor the com¬ 
petitive examination to 17 to 19, as it once was ?— 
It will be simply destructive of Indian aspirations 
to have any further lowering. You will not get 
the class of men who are able to compete success¬ 
fully unless they leave their country at a very 
early age and study in English Public Schools 
and live as Englishmen from a very early 
age. 

43539. Is the opinion you have given in 
answer to question (57) about the separation of the 
judicial and executive functions a counsel of 
perlection, or do you recommend it in order to 
remedy any evils which you at present find from 
the combination of the two functions ?—It is to 
remedy evils which exist. 

43540. (Mr. Madge.) You are an authority 
both on legal and educational matters, and I 
should like to ask for your frank and thoughtful 
interpretation of the passage that you quote from 
the statute, about no Native of the said 
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territories being ineligible. There are two extreme 
opinions on this point. The one apparently is 
that any person of any race may claim any 
appointment for which he considers himself fic. 
The other extreme opinion may be that members 
of the Civil Service, as representing the govern¬ 
ing race, may desire to preserve their vested 
interests. Now the Government stands between 
these two and is responsible to the whole country, 
and while the claims of the educated class have 
been put forward with great force and with great 
publicity everywhere, the ignorant masses have 
not been really represented here, or anywhere for 
that matter. Do you or do you not think that a 
Commission like this should attach the greatest 
possible weight to the opinion of the Government 
which has declared its desire to appoint Indians 
as largely as it can ?—I think weight should be 
attached to it, but I do not know what you mean 
by the greatest weight. Everything has due 
weight attached to it. This is a factor which 
ought to be taken into consideration. 

43541. I do not underestimate the political 
importance of the educated class, but they are 
a minority, and the great unrepresented masses 
have to be considered. The opinion has been 
given here that greater importance should be 
attached to the real interests of the masses, which 
do not seem to run in all respects in the same 
direction as those of the educated classes ?— My 
own opinion is that there is no real difference 
between the interests of the two classes. They 
are identical. 

43542. I think they ought to be, but you 
think they are?—They are, I think. 

43543. All examinations are held with a 
view to fill some vacancies, and the simultaneous 
examination in India is intended to obtain 
Indian candidates for vacancies in the Service 1— 
That is the main object. 

43544. Is there any other object ?—The 
other object is to give them equal facilities in 
entering the service. Of course there is no 
objection to non-Indian candidates if they like 
being examined in India, but I suppose they 
would prefer to be examined in their own 
country. 

43545. Would the examinations be at the 
same date, at the same time, and with the same 
papers ?—Yes. 

43546. Would you tabulate the results of both 
candidates in both places or have a separate list 
of 'Indian candidates for Indian vacancies and a 
list of English candidates for English vacan¬ 
cies ?—I would prefer a common list. 

43547. You think it would be quite practi¬ 
cable to have such a list ?—I think so. 

43548. As regards oral examinations, great 
importance has been attached to them on many 
grounds, amongst which is this, that an examiner 
may judge a great deal from the talk with the 
candidate, his demeanour, and other things. 
How would you have any effective oral exam¬ 
ination in India and in England ?—If we have a 
good set of examiners, selected men whose 
judgment we can rely on, there would be no real 
difficulty; it is done in many University exam¬ 
inations. When the number of candidates is 
large you have to provide one or two sets of 
examiners. There may be some possible valua¬ 


tions, but on the whole the result is practically 
correct. 

43549. But you can never have {he same 
examiners ?—In this case if the examinations 
are held on the same date, of course the exam¬ 
iners would not be the same. 

43550. You do not attach as much import¬ 
ance as some witnesses have done to having 
identical tests for the two classes ?—The oral test 
is conducted in the same manner by a different 
set of examiners. 

43551. There might be wide difference of 
opinion drawn from the demeanour of stu¬ 
dents ?—There is always an element of error 
in all these matters. If we cannot attain to 
perfection we must submit to what we can get. 

43552. That would be one drawback to the 
simultaneous examinations, and its importance 
will depend on the weight attached to it by 
different people ?—I think it is a very small 
drawback. 

43553. You have already expressed an 
opinion that the Indian standard of examination 
is nearly up to that of the Indian Civil Service. 
In that respect you differ from most of the 
witnesses we have had here, who think it is not 
up to it, and that it will be a considerable 
number of years before we have many successful 
candidates. You do not agree with that 
opinion ?—No, I am not inclined to agree with 
it. 

43554. Do you think the effect of simul¬ 
taneous examinations in this country upon 
education, with reference to possible cramming 
and other results, would be good or bad ?—I do 
not think it will have any appreciable effect. 

43555. Have you read the opinion of Sir 
Alexander Pedlar, late Director of Public In¬ 
struction in Bengal, of the result of teaching in the 
Calcutta University ?—I have not had the 
advantage of reading it. 

43556. Do the students who come up for the 
Matriculation belong to the same class as the 
students who would come up for the Indian Civil 
Service simultaneous examination ?—Partly to 
the same class, but there may be slight differ¬ 
ences. The Matriculation attracts candidates 
from a very wide field, embracing many 
classes, and everyone who wishes to go through a 
University course has to pass the Matriculation, 
or the school-leaving certificate examination. 

43557. You do not think that if Indians did 
not succeed in passing there would be a desire 
to reduce the standards in this country?—I think 
not. The standards are rising every day. 

43558. • You have heard, of course, that an 
application was made in Calcutta to reduce it on 
one occasion when a number of Indian students 
failed ?—Yes. 

43559. You do not think that is likely to 
occur again ?—No, and the application is never 
entertained as a matter of fact. 

43560. In answer to question (11) you say 
that one-third of the appointments should go to 
the members of the present Indian Civil 
Service. Do you make that recommendation 
because you think that they would be quite 
competent as Judges, or because you recognise 
some claim they have, although they may not be 
quite competent ?—There are in the Civil Service 
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many very competent Judges. The Civil Service 
produces them, and I think we ought to give 
some recognition to their claims. 

43561. But this is a question of Judges from 
the Indian Civil Service ?—There are many 
competent men in the Indian Civil Service. 

43562. Do you keep this one-third because 
you believe them to be quite competent in all 
respects or do you merely think they should come 
in, as they have come in, in the past, as a kind 
of reservation of vested interests ?—Partly from 
that ■ point of view and partly because that 
number of qualified men would be found without 
difficulty. 

43563. And you think the rest of them are 
not up to that high standard ?—It is a very 
hard thing to say. It is a question of aptitude 
and special training and experience of that 
particular class of work. 

43564. You think the Judicial officers should 
not have any executive duties to discharge. We 
have had the opinion not only of Civilian but of 
Barrister Judges, that the executive experience 
of a Judicial officer in the earlier days of his 
career is of great value on the Bench. Do you 
at all agree with that opinion?—I would not 
place on it any very great value. A Jttdge ought 
to have every kind of experience possible, nothing 
being of such value to a Judge, but his contact 
with executive work at the time he is a Judge 
is not at all desirable. 

43565. Do you think it produces any wrong 
frame of mind or otherwise disqualifies him as 
a Judge ?—It places him very often in an embar¬ 
rassing situation as a Judge. 

43566. With regard to your reference to 
Statutory Civilians, do you think the system was 
radically bad in itself or that the selections were 
unfortunate ?—I think the selections were more 
responsible for the results than anything else. 
If you select the best men, whether by examina¬ 
tion or any other method, you get the best 
results; but it is not quite possible to get the best 
men selected in that way as a matter of practice. 

43567. You are aware, of course, that the 
desire of the Government was to get some good 
class that could not be captured otherwise. I 
suppose no method has occurred to you of 
securing the real talent and character we see 
in other careers but which unfortunately has not 
been obtained for the Services ?—The only 
method is by testing them in the manner sug¬ 
gested by me, by examination, by experience at 
the Bar, and so on. Mere selection very often 
results in mistakes. 

43568. (Mr. Fisher.) Can you tell me whether 
there is eny difference between the standards 
in the different Indian Universities ?—They try 
to maintain the same standard, although I believe 
in practice in some subjects the standards are 
different. 

43569. Would the B.A. degree be of equal 
value throughout India ?—I believe it is in all 
the Universities throughout India. 

43570. And the M.A. degree also ?—Yes. 

43571. So that if simultaneous examinations 
were established, each of the five Indian Univer¬ 
sities would probably get its fair share of 
Honours?—I think so. 

43572. Do you think that the Muhammadan 


community has made great advance in educa¬ 
tion in recent years?—Very great advance. 
They are pushing forward very energetically. 

43573. If simultaneous examinations were 
granted, do you think the Muhammadans would 
get a fair share of the distinctions!?—I think so. 
They may not for a few years, but it is only 
a question of time. I think the time is not very 
far off when perhaps they will get more than 
their common share : they are getting on so 
well. 

43574. Are they doing particularly well in 
the University with which you are connected ?— 
Very well indeed. 

43575. Making progress ?—Yes. 

43576. In what branches of academic know¬ 
ledge would you say Indian students were gene¬ 
rally most proficient ?—Up to recently the Indian 
student took the study of languages, history, or 
philosophy, much more than anything else. In 
recent times their attention has been very much 
attracted by Science. At present the best men 
very often go in for Science. It is a question of 
personal aptitude. 

43577. Your prediction would be that if 
simultaneous or separate examinations were 
granted, for the next ten years or so the Indian 
successes would be mainly scored in Science ?— 
I think in other subjects too. 

43578. But probably mostly in Science ?—I 
should not say mostly, but to a great extent. I 
do not mean to a predominating extent. 

43579. I understand you to say that lowering 
the age of competition would be fatal to the 
aspirations of the Indian student ?—Yes. 

43580. I suppose you gave that opinion on 
the assumption that the Indian student was to go 
in for exactly the same examination as the English 
student ?—Yes. 

43581. But would you maintain that position 
if a system of separate examination, suited to 
the special requirements for work in India, to use 
your own words, were established in India, and 
Indians were given a fixed number of places as 
the result of that examination ?—>A service so 
recruited would be regarded as an inferior ser¬ 
vice, and it is not desirable to create that. 

43582. Are you not assuming that the exami¬ 
nation would be an inferior one?—That is what 
I understood to be the drift of your question. 

43583. The drift of my question was not an 
inferior examination but an examination specially 
suited to Indian educational standards. I under¬ 
stood you to somewhat criticise the curriculum 
of the examinations as they stand at present on 
the ground that it was not suited to Indian 
needs. — Not quite suited. 

43584. I was suggesting the possibility of a 
separate examination more fully suited to Indian 
needs in India ?—I think it would not meet 
the situation. In mentioning an examination 
suited to Indian needs I meant an examina¬ 
tion of the same standard but with subjects such 
as would be of more use in India, and an 
examination in those subjects up to the required 
standard at the age of 17 or 18 is impossible. 
It is too early an age for Indians, who have to 
learn everything in a foreign language, to 
acquire the standard. 

43585. To acquire the standard of the English 
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school-boy ?—I want a higher examination, not 
a school-boy examination. 

43586. You are not comparing in your mind 
an Indian examination at a school-boy’s age with 
an English examination at an undergraduate age, 
are you ?—That is my impression of what your 
examinations would be. It Indians are examined 
at the age of 17 or 18 they cannot but be of a 
lower standard, because at that age they cannot 
learn in a foreign language all that is necessary 
for the required standard. 

43587. I am not quite certain whether we 
quite understand one another. Let us assume 
that in order to obtain a better English candidate 
for India it is desirable, having regard to 
English needs alone, to reduce the age to 19. 
In that case you would admit that English boys 
would have to be examined in a school-boy exami¬ 
nation, lower in standard than the present exami¬ 
nation, which is suited to young men of an 
advanced age, and similarly Indian boys would 
have to be examined in a school-boy examination 
suited to the standard of learning which an Indian 
boy might be expected to possess at that period. 
Assuming that thos6 two examinations were 
established, and a certain number of places were 
granted to Indians on a separate Indian examina¬ 
tion, would that be destructive of the aspira¬ 
tions of India?—An Indian student will not 
get that command of English at the age of 18 
or 19 which is necessary for any good examina¬ 
tion. It is too early an age to pick up a foreign 
language, to speak it fluently, to know its litera¬ 
ture, and to read everything in it well and 
thoroughly. 

43588. Then you maintain that the period of 
probation in England should be optional ?—That 
is my view. 

43589. Is that because you wish to respect 
caste prejudices?—That is one reason and the 
other reason is that I think the sooner the 
English candidates are brought into contact with 
actual work under Indian conditions the better. 

43590. You wish thaUthe Indian should have 
an option as to whether he is to go to England 
for his probation or not ?—That is so. 

43591. Some would not go and others 
would ?—Yes. 

43592. Do you think it is possible that a dis¬ 
tinction might arise between the esteem in which 
the Indians who had gone to England were held 
and the Indians who had not gone to England 
were held ?—It will all depend on the personal 
abilities and qualifications of the persons con¬ 
cerned. Men who have not gone to England at 
all have occupied the highest positions and they 
are. not less esteemed because of their not having 
gone to England. 

43593. You do not think there would be 
any disadvantage in providing so many different 
alternative schemes for training of the members 
of the same service ? There are four of them : 
the Englishmen would have their probation in 
India ; the Englishmen would have their pro¬ 
bation in England ; the Indians would have their 
probation in England, and the Indians would 
have their - probation in India ?—It only means 
equal provision in both places. 

43594. You think all these differences would be 
obliterated ?—It is not much in practice anyhow. 


43595. (Mr. Macdonald.) We have had a set 
of objections placed before us regarding the 
Indian candidate in a general way to this effect, 
that the Englishman wno is selected by a com¬ 
petitive examination has certain governing quali¬ 
ties that may be taken for granted, whereas the 
Indian candidate coming from an Indian college 
or University is a sort of mechanical examination- 
passer. Do you mind telling us what you think 
of those views ?—I think they are much in the 
same condition. There is hardly any real diff¬ 
erence. 

43596. You do not take the view that an In¬ 
dian student pays far more attention to his books 
and much less attention to outside life than the 
English student does ?—There are some Indian 
students who are of that character, and there are 
others who pay great attention to outdoor exer¬ 
cise and so on. 

43597. Would you mind telling us whether 
the Universities and Colleges affiliated to them 
are taking any steps within recent years to widen 
out the capacity of the student ?—Thqy are. 

43598. What are they ?—Take for example 
games and exercises. Every college has now 
some system of exercises and games. The edu¬ 
cation generally - is more liberal. Wider reading 
is required ; they are required not only to pass 
in particular books, but there is a general course 
in almost every subject, and a much wider scope 
of reading is necessary. 

43599. You are aware of the problem of the 
development of personality ?—Yes. 

43600. And the capacity for a man to control 
himself and to control others is ah essential 
part of the educational training ?—Yes. At 
present greater efforts are made to discipline the 
students and bring them up under proper con¬ 
ditions. 

43601. Do you regard the development of the 
hostel system as a part of that ?— A very im¬ 
portant part. 

43602. That is one of the new University 
characteristic developments of recent years ?— 
Yes. In our University it has been very much 
developed within the last ten years. 

43603. With regard to the difficulty of the 
oral examination, do you know that the oral 
examination for the Indian Civil Service has been 
dropped, with the exception of an examination in 
modern languages ?—I was not aware of that. 

43604. If by referring to the documents you 
found that is true, you will be much happier in 
your mind as far as oral examinations are con¬ 
cerned ?— That difficulty would be removed, but 
it was a very slight difficulty. 

43605. You have told us that the prizes of 
the Indian Civil Service are so great that in spite 
of many failures the number of competitors will 
increase year by year ?—Yes. 

43606. Was that answer given after very 
full reflection ?—Of course the question has been 
put now and the answer has been given straight 
off, but I think I should adhere to it. 

43607. My own feeling is that at first per¬ 
haps there will be a very large number of man, 
but that in the course of a year or two the 
chances of success will be estimated far better by 
the men, and they will see that they have no 
chance, and will not go up, with the consequence 
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that the number will be very considerably 
reduced ?—That is what will happen no doubt 

43608. Bu f that is rather contrary to the 
answer you have given us ?—What I mean to 
say 'is that the number will still go on increasing. 
There will be many who will misjudge their 
capacity, but having regard to the large field in 
India from which candidates will be drawn pro¬ 
bably the number will increase. 

43609. We have heard a great deal about 
frauds in connection with University examina¬ 
tions. You have had troubles in connection with 
Allahabad University, have you not ?—Very few. 

43610. When was the last one ?—The last 
trouble is under enquiry now ; it occurred within 
the last two or three days. It is a very small 
matter and I can give you an account of it. 

43611. I understand it is «ub judice ?—It is. 

43612. What was the one before that ?— 
The one before that was two or three years 
ago, the leakage of examination papers in a 
particular subject. 

43613. Did the leakage actually take place ?— 
It was discovered before the papers were set. 

43614. So that the plot, so to speak, was dis¬ 
covered before it came off?—Yes, and now 
papers were set in time. 

43615. As a matter of fact that plot failed ? 
—Completely. 

43616. Could you take the case before that ? 
— That again was a case in which the paper 
leaked out. We got intimation of it about 
twenty-four hours before the paper was to be dis¬ 
tributed in a particular centre, and a new 
paper was'set and distributed. It was leakage 
only in one centre. 

43617. I do not think there is any harm in 
telling us what the examination was ?—I believe 
it was the Intermediate examination and not the 
B A. examination. 

43618. There again an attempt was made to 
extract examination papers ?—Yes, one particu¬ 
lar examination paper. We got intimation of 
it some twenty-four hours before. The Super¬ 
intendent of the examination heard of it in some 
way and made the discovery and he had a new 
paper set for that particular centre. 

43619. So that is another case of a plot that 
failed ?—Yes. 

43620. From your knowledge of all these 
difficulties, do you think there is really very 
much difficulty in overcoming any form of 
fraud that has been discovered up to now if 
Indian Civil Service examinations were conduct¬ 
ed in India?—There is no real difficulty at all. 

43621. Did you ever hear of a case of one 
man sitting for another man in the Provincial 
Service ?— I am not aware of it. 

43622. Did you never hear of a case that 
where a man had got into the Provincial Service 
doubt was cast as to whether he was the actual 
man who sat for the examination ?—I have heard 
of that case but I do not know how far it is cor¬ 
rect. I may mention one more thing to you, 
namely, that in the LL.B. examination or the 
High Court Vakil examination, which has been 
going on for twenty-four years, there has not been 
a single case. 

43623. (Mr Sly.) Was not there one case in 
wnich the Matriculation examination had to be 


held over again because of some examination 
trouble, or if not the whole examination at 
least at one centre it had to be held over again ?— 
I think it was the case of the Intermediate Ex¬ 
amination, not the Matriculation. 

43624. They had to hold the examination over 
again?—Yes, in three subjects. That was last 
year. 

43625. You have proposed an increase of the 
listed posts, or rather you have preferred that 
instead of increasing the listed posts those posts 
should be merged into the Civil Service, and that 
the men securing them should be considered as 
members of the Civil Service ?—Yes. 

43626. Do you recommend that those men 
should get the same pay as the Indian Civil 
Service?—My suggestion is that except in the 
higher grades they should get the same pay. 

43627. Why do you wish to restrict it in the 
higher grades ?—Personally I would not restrict 
it at all, but as the system has prevailed up to this 
time I would be content that in the case of some of 
the higher appointments the proportion might be 
maintained, though not on the same scale. For 
example, in the High Court or the Judicial 
Commissioner’s Court or the Board of Revenue, I 
would make no distinction whatsoever. The same 
.salary should be given to an officer from either 
branch of the Service. Similarly in the case of 
Judgeships, except in the highest grade, the sala¬ 
ries should be the same. It is possible in the 
highest grade to make it somewhat less. 

43628. Why do you wish to make that dis¬ 
tinction in the highest grade ?—I do not wish to 
make any distinction, but as the system has pre¬ 
vailed so long, I am quite content to leave it as it 
is at a certain point. 

43629. If it is to be left at all, would it not 
be. more fair to leave it in the lower grades, and 
when you came to selection for the best appoint¬ 
ments, and selected thoroughly fit officers, they 
should both receive the same ?—In the lower 
grades the cost of living has risen so high that 
there is no room for reducing the pay any further. 
The Indian has to spend as much on his living as 
the Englishman. 

43630. Would you put them on the same 
leave rules or separate leave rules ?—The same. 

43631. And in regard to pension?—I have 
not considered the question of pension at all. 

43631A. With regard to your scheme for the 
Judicial Service, can you tell me how many 
English Barristers there are practising at 
Allahabad in the High Court?'—In the High 
Court there are about a dozen English Barristers, 
or there may be a few less. I caD give you the 
names if you like. 

43632. I only wanted you to verify the 
number in your mind, because I was told there 
were less ?—I can count now as many as ten. 

43633. In the mufassal ?—In the mufassal 
there is only a sprinkling of one or two here and 
there. I do not include Lucknow in the mufassal 
because Lucknow has a High Court of its own, 
and I believe there are about five or six English 
Barristers here. There have been some changes 
in the Bar. 

43634. If you enforce your proposal that 
admission to the Executive Provincial Service 
should be restricted to graduates in Law, will not 
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that be an undue handicap on the policy that the 
University has been following of trying to 
popularise the degree in Science ?—Those who 
take a degree in Science are also permitted to 
take a degree in Law later on. 

43635. They have to take two degrees ?—Yes. 
In fact, in our University no one is allowed to take 
the degree of LL.B. unless he takes the B.A. or 
the B. Sc. degree first. 

43636. Then he ought to have the additional 
degree of LL.B ?—Yes. 

43637. You have expressed an opinion that 
the standard at all Indian Universities is at 
present much the same?—That is my impres¬ 
sion. 

43638. Was it not the case, even in your own 
province a few years ago, that there was a com¬ 
plaint that students of the United Provinces 
went off to the Punjab because it was considered 
so much easier to pass there ?—That was for the 
Matriculation. There are two reasons. In our 
University no one is allowed to go up for 
Matriculation unless he has completed his six¬ 
teenth year. In the Punjab there was no limit 
at one time, but there is an age limit of fifteen 
now. The Punjab Matriculation was regarded as 
easier by students. 

43639. Was it not the case that some candi¬ 
dates went to the Punjab to get degrees because 
they thought it was easier ?—I am not aware of 
any cases. We believe that it is lower in the 
Punjab but the Punjab does not accept that. 

43640. You do believe it is lower in the 
Punjab ?—It is difficult to say. 

43641. Did you hear that the Central 
Provinces complained very much when they were 
transferred from the jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
University to the Allahabad University because 
they said the standard of Allahabad was much 
higher than that of Calcutta ?—For a long time 
the B.Sc. course has been much higher than the 
Calcutta standard, and I believe there was a 
difficulty. We require a more thorough and 
practical knowledge in Science than the Calcutta 
University required in 1904. 

43642. Was there not a complaint with regard 
to the Arts course, that in Calcutta it was easier 
than in Allahabad ?—When a student has to leave 
one University and come to another he must find 
something to complain about. 

43643. So far as present conditions are 
concerned you think the Universities are fairly 
even ? —That is my impression. 

43644. You said just now that the best 
students were taking up Science to an increasing 
extent. Can you give us the comparative numbers 
of B.A’s and B.Se’s in the University ?—When 
we started our Science examination we began 
with about 30 students, but there are now some¬ 
where between 300 and 400, in the various 
classes. 

43645. How many B.Sc’s pass in a year ?— 
Something about 100. 

43646. And B.A’s ?—The number of B.A’s 
is about 800. I am only giving a general 
impression. 

43647. You have referred to the movement 
for living in hostels. Can you tell us about what 
proportion of the college students do live in 
hostels?—In the Muir Central College at 


Allahabad out of about 400 students I believe 
between 300 or 350 live in hostels. 

43648. Can you give us what proportion of 
college students in the province live in hostels 
and what proportion are non-residential ?—The 
figures are given in the last Educational Report 
but I cannot give them from memory. The 
report is not yet published, but it will be out, I 
' believe, a little later. 

43649. (Mr. Abdur R„ im.) As regards the 
leakage of questions there have been some cases, 
but I think in most years there has been no such 
leakage and no complaint at all ?—That is so. 

43650. Does not that tend to show that in the 
year when there was leakage there must have 
been some want of care or supervision which led 
to it ? — It has been always found as due to that, 
on investigation. 

43651. A want of due protection of the ques¬ 
tion papers ?—Yes, and it is mainly in respect of 
papers locally printed in India. We have a 
system now of not printing papers locally, but I 
cannot describe the system as it is confidential. I 
can however give a note on the subject to show 
what the system is. 

43652. You say that investigation in both 
cases showed that there was some sort of careless¬ 
ness or negligence ?-r-Generally. 

43653. You are strongly opposed to lowering 
the age for Indian students and your main ground 
seems to be that such men would be out of touch 
with the people ?—That is one of the reasons. 

43654. Do many students go from here at the 
age of 13 or 14 to England ? —I know some who 
have gone in recent times. 

43655. Can you say from experience that 
those who have been educated in England from a 
very early age lose touch with their people, 
enerally speaking ?—To a certain extent they 
o, but it all depends upon the particular 
individual. For example, where the student has 
come back every second or third year, or where 
the parents have gone to see him and kept in 
touch, there is more contact than in the case of a 
student who has been simply deposited in an 
English school and comes back after eight years. 

43656. Is there any opinion in this province 
as to the comparative efficiency of members 
of the Civil Service who have passed at 
the later age and those who have passed at 
a younger age?—I believe, so far as our provin¬ 
ces are concerned, we have men who have only 
come in at the later age. 

43657. Have you not men who passed at the 
younger age ?—I am not aware. 

43658. I am referring to both Indians and 
Englishmen ?—Those who passed at a later age 
are generally much better. 

43659. So that the Indian opinion is in 
favour of the later age, both for Indians as well 
as Englishmen, so far as efficient administration 
is concerned?—Yes. 

43660. We have heard in some other provin¬ 
ces that a considerable amount of touting goes 
on for testimonials and certificates on the part of 
candidates for the Public Service. Does that 
prevail in this province also ?—Yes. 

43661. Is it felt as an evil ?—I have felt it 
as an evil when people have come to ask me. 

43662. You think it is a thing which ought 
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to be avoided ?—If possible, but it is difficult to 
avoid it completely. 

43663. Is that one of the reasons which 
induces you to suggest a competitive examination 
test ?—That is one of the reasons. 

43664. You have suggested that even for the 
Provincial Civil Service, Executive Service, the 
candidates should be required to have a degree 
in law ?—Yes. A knowledge of Law is required 
by them for disposing of their work properly. 

43665. Have they to administer many Acts?— 
They have to administer the Criminal Law and 
also the Revenue Law, and that class of cases is 
constantly heard by them. They have to do 
with a number of miscellaneous Acts and if they 
have a larger knowledge of Law and legal prin¬ 
ciples they are worthy of promotion to other 
branches of the Service. 

43666. You told us there are a sufficient 
number of men available if a certain number of 
appointments were thrown open to the Bar. We 
have had considerable objection to such a pro¬ 
posal on the ground that those who are in good 
practice would not accept an appointment as a 
District Judge, and that those who would be 
willing to accept the appointment would be 
generally briefless Barristers or Pleaders. What 
ao you think of that objection ?—Those in the 
best practice will not go in for these appoint¬ 
ments ; but if you catch good men earlier you 
will get them. 

43667. You would get men of 10 or 15 years’ 
standing who were in fair practice, and of whose 
ability and experience there can be no doubt, to 
accept a District Judgeship?—I think so. 

43668. Another objection put forward to a 
proposal like yours is that members of the Bar 
would be wanting in executive experience and 
that would disqualify them for a Judge's office ?— 
My own impression is that a member of the Bar 
has much more experience of the work that has 
to be done and what is required for all judicial 
cases. 

43669. You do not think there is any 
special virtue in executive work as a qualification 
for a Judge’s place ?—I am not inclined to ascribe 
any particular value to it. 

43670. Are there practitioners in the District 
Courts also from whom these District Judges 
may be recruited ?—Yes. 

43671. Has any appointment been made 
direct from the Bar to a District Judgeship ?— 
Two have been made in the past direct to a Sub¬ 
ordinate Judgeship, and I believe one was made 
to a District Judgeship many years ago who 
subsequently became a Judge of the High Court. 

43672. I find you have expressed a strong 
opinion in favour of the separation of the exe¬ 
cutive and judicial functions, and I should like 
to know what you have to say to certain argu¬ 
ments which have been advanced. It has been 
suggested that the present system enables the 
District Magistrate to judge of police work as a 
Magistrate?—He is the head of the police and 
for that purpose his position as such is perfectly 
good, as he can know exactly how the police are 
going on. 

43673. It is not necessary for him to be a 
Magistrate in order to judge of the police ?— 
Undoubtedly not. 


43674. At any rate not at the same time that 
he is head of the police?—No. 

43675. Another argument is that it is only 
the District Magistrate who would be in a 
position to keep Honorary Magistrates up to the 
mark ?—I am very doubtful about it. 

43676. Have you got Honorary Magistrates 
with first class powers?—Very few indeed. I 
believe there may be one or two. We have 
many second-class and third-class Honorary 
Magistrates. 

43677. Supposing the Honorary Magistrates 
were placed under the supervision of the District 
Judge, would he not be able to supervise their 
work ?—I think he would be perfectly well able 
to do so. 

43678. Another argument put forward is that 
the District Magistrate only can control prosecu¬ 
tions in municipal, sanitary, hackney carriage 
and similar cases ?—I thought the Public Prose¬ 
cutor controlled all these. The Court Inspector, 
or whatever the name may be now, practically 
controls all these cases. 

43679. Does the District Magistrate direct 
hackney carriage cases and municipal prosecu¬ 
tions ?—The power is given generally to the 
Chairman of a Municipal Board to sanction pro¬ 
secution, and in some cases the Chairman is not 
an official at all. In some cases there is a 
paid Chairman in charge of the municipality and 
in other cases the Magistrate is the Presi¬ 
dent. 

43680. It is suggested that if the District 
Officer is not a Magistrate be will not be able to 
check those prosecutions, that cases may be 
launched which ought never to have been 
launched ?—I do not know whether he is able to 
exercise any effective check. 

43681. Does he not consult Public Prosecutors 
as to whether an important case ought to be 
prosecuted or not?—In our provinces, in the 
districts, the Public Prosecutor is a Court In¬ 
spector, that is to say an Inspector of Police 
with certain legal qualifications. He has 
passed an examination in certain branches of Law. 
He is a subordinate. If there is any very im¬ 
portant cases I suppose he has to consult the 
Legal Remembrancer in the ordinary course, who 
is tiie Public Prosecutor for the mufassal. 

43682. Is there not a Government Pleader 
in each district ?—There is one in each Judgeship. 

43683. Is not his advice sought in the 
matter?—It may or may not be ; it is not neces¬ 
sary. If the matter is of sufficient importance to 
require outside advice I believe the Legal Re¬ 
membrancer is the person asked to advise. 

43684. The next argument is that a District 
Magistrate, who is responsible for the peace of 
the*district, alone can properly hear badmaahi 
appeals, but could not a District Judge properly 
dispose of those appeals ?—He can, and be does, 
the more serious of them. In certain classes of 
cases the confirmation of the Judge is required 
as in cases under section 110. 

43685. It is also suggested that if the magis¬ 
terial power is taken away from the District 
Officer it will impair his authority as District 
Officer. In your province does not the Commis¬ 
sioner of the division command sufficient author¬ 
ity ?—He does. 
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43686. But he has nothing to do with magis¬ 
terial functions?—No. 

43687. He never performs any magisterial 
duties ?—No. 

43688. Is the public opinion very clear on 
the point of the question of separation ?—I think 
it is. 

43689. It is suggested that those who are 
appointed from the Bar will not have experience 
of criminal work. Does not every Pleader or 
Barrister in the earlier stages of his career do a 
great deal of criminal work ?—Yes. 

43690. And in all criminal cases of import¬ 
ance the services of men in good practice are 
requisitioned ?—Yes, if they are able to take up 
those cases. Men in large civil practice do not 
take up criminal cases as a rule. 

43691. But in important cases their services 
are required ?—Occasionally they are required. 

43692. ( Sir Theodore Morisoni) I should 

like to clear up first these examination frauds or 
leakages. I think you said no case had occurred 
in the LL.B. examination ?—Not one. 

43693. And in the M.A. examination ?—Not 
one that I can remember. 

43694. In the B.A. ?—There have been one 
or two cases I believe in the B.A. 

43694A. The instance you gave just now I under¬ 
stood you to say was in the Intermediate ?—Yes. 

43695. Can you specifically recall any B.A. 
case, or is it an impression in your mind ?—«The 
only case I can recall is the last case I mentioned 
in which a paper had leaked out. 

43696. You have several centres for the B.A. 
examination now?—Only two: one at Nagpur 
and one at Allahabad. 

43697. Was the question paper abstracted that 
you say leaked out ?—Some of the students had 
come to know some of the questions. We could 
not trace whether the paper had actually leaked 
out or not, but some of the questions were 
known. 

i 43698. Is it not a fact that before every 
examination there is a rumour between the 
students that such and such questions will be set 
every year and when the paper actually appears, 
the rumour proves to have no foundation ?— 
That is so. 

43699. Supposing the evidence before us 
was that for the English members of the Civil 
Service it was necessary the age should be 
reduced to 17—19 or 18—20, what would you 
then recommend in the way of differential treat¬ 
ment to secure to the Indians at least that 
position which they occupy at the present time ? 
—The maintenance of the present age rule at 
least for them. You cannot expect Indians at 
so early an age to acquire the necessary command 
of English. 

43700. You would have a simultaneous ex¬ 
amination ? —If the English examination is lower 
and conducted at a very early age, and you have 
a simultaneous examination, I should certainly 
require that Indians should be about 20 or 
22 

43701. Supposing the age for Englishmen 
had to revert to the earlier limit, 17—19, what 
age would you recommend for an examination 
for Indians ?—The standard would be the same 
as it is now. 


43702. Clearly not, because boys cannot do 
so well as graduates ?—It will all depend on the 
standard. 

43703. There is no standard except that which 
is set by the candidates themselves. It is a 
a competitive examination, and it would be pre¬ 
sumably about what it was before; a syllabus 
adapted to school-boys, representing school-boy 
education in England.—I should still require 
that the Indians should be permitted to sit at an 
older age than the English boys. 

43704. What age ?—Anywhere between 20 
and 22. 

43705. So that they could have taken their 
B.A.here?—As soon as they have taken their 
B.A. here. 

43706. Would you wish them to sit at the 
same examination ?—If possible it should be the 
same examination for both. If the English ex¬ 
amination is very much lower, I do not claim 
that our Indian students should be allowed to go 
in on a lower examination; but if it is to be of 
a proper standard it should be the same for 
both. 

43707. Would you have competition between 
the boys and the graduates and place them on 
the same list as the result of the examination?— 
Unless it is very unjust to other students, that 
is to say, they never take the place they ought to 
take. I would have the same list. 

43708. You would not think it reasonable 
that the B.A’s should compete with Intermediate 
students ?—I should not think so, but I would 
not like to have Intermediate candidates at one 
place to compete in an examination with B.A’s at 
another place. I should like to have the same 
standard in both places. 

43709. Supposing it were not possible to 
have, under those circumstances, a simultaneous 
examination, what system would be most satis¬ 
factory for the admission of these Indians of 20 
to 22 ?—I suppose another examination of the 
same kind. 

43710, I asked you that question because 
you have taken a share, I think, in the selection 
of the Government scholars ?—I have. 

43711. Is there any objection to telling us 
what the method is ?— Absolutely no objection. 
The Government scholars are generally candidates 
from particular colleges, and as a rule the 
Principals of the Colleges who are on the 
syndicate prefer not to sit on the committee 
because they have some candidate or other 
to back up. The selection board consists 
generally of the Vice-Chancellor and two or 
three other members of the syndicate. One of 
them is generally the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion and there are one or two other persons of 
the same class. 

43712. It is a committee of the syndicate? 
—'Yes. 

43713. Have their nominations always given 
satisfaction ?—I believe so. 

43714. In the strong denunciations that we 
have heard of selection or nomination, would you 
include the selections or nominations which are 
made for Government scholarships ? Do you 
think that that particular class of selection has 
failed ?—The selection is made by a committee 
and is then brought before the syndicate, and 
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the syndicate finally select the men; so that it is 
really a selection by the whole body. 

43715. Does it give satisfaction ?—I am one 
of the selecting persons and I am satisfied. I 
believe there is no complaint. No doubt 
the candidates who are not selected are not 
satisfied. 

43716. I mean the public, not the candidate. 
—The public are satisfied, I think. 

43717. Can you tell us of anything that has 
happened to the ten Government of India scholars 
who have gone up from this University ?—Two 
are reading in England or Germany. 

43718. Government of India scholars ?—Yes, 
State scholars selected by the University. 

43719. You are not including the Arabic and 
Sanskrit scholars ?—No. 

43720. You said that two were reading in 
Germany ?—Either in England or Germany, but 
I am not certain of their whereabouts just now : 
they are in Europe. That leaves eight. One of 
the eight is a member of the Civil Service, and 
two are Professors in Colleges, having obtained 
very high degrees in Europe. 

43721. Did they try for the Civil Service ?— 
I am not aware of that. Probably one of them 
was beyond the age, and he was sent up there and 
we specially recommended him on account of his 
qualifications to be taken as a Government State 
scholar. I think his age was about twenty-two. 
Of the others one was a Lawyer and he entered 
Government service and is now in the service of a 
Native State in the Judicial department. 

43722. I only wanted to know whether you 
can give us the proportion of those who had 
tried for the Indian Civil Service examination 
and failed ?—I am not in a position to do that. 

43723 Seven might have tried and one has 
got in? — I cannot say. 

43724. [Lord Honaldehay.) You told us that 
the Muhammadans are making great progress in 
education at the present time ?—They are. 

43725. How many Muhammadan B. A’s does 
the Allahabad University turn out in the course 
of a year now ?—I could not give you the exact 
number, but I believe about one-fourth of the 
successful candidates are Muhammadans ; it may 
be one-fifth. It is a good number. In 1911 out 
of581 candidates for the degree of B. A. from the 
United Provinces the number of Muhammadans 
was 289 and for the B. Sc. degree out of 128, the 
number of Muhammadans was 16. 

43726. Is that a fair proportion of the num¬ 
ber of Muhammadan students at the University 
as compared with the same proportion in the 
case of other races ?— I think it is certainly fair, 
if not more. 

43727. Would you say that the Muhammadan 
students at the University produce as many 
B. A’s, having regard to their numbers, as the 
other communities do ?—I think so. 

43728. They would therefore have an equally 
good chance with the other communities in the 
case of an open competitive examination ? —I 
think so. , 

43729. With regard to your suggestion for a 
central institution in India for Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice probationers, you say that Indian subjects 
can be best studied on the spot, and that the 
study of a vernacular in a place other than the 


one where it is spoken is always attended with 
considerable difficulties. Have you thought where 
you would set up this central institution ?—I have 
only made a suggestion ; but I should think a 
place like Simla - for example. 

43730. But you would not find languages like 
Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, spoken at Simla?— 
There would be teachers who would speak with 
the candidates. 

43731. But I understood from your answer 
that the advantage you expected to derive from 
an institution of this kind would be that the 
candidate would be living in surroundings where 
the language he had to learn was spoken, so 
that he would find it very much easier to acquire 
proficiency in it ?—That is only one branch of it; 
there are other advantages. 

43732. If you only had one of these institutions 
that advantage would not really accrue ?—It 
would not accrue to all. 

43733. It would only accrue probably to one. 
How many languages are spoken at Simla ?—In 
Simla the language spoken is the ordinary Hin¬ 
dustani ; but there are people who speak several 
languages in Simla ; Punjabi, Urdu, Hindustani, 
Bengali. 

43734. You would not get any of the Southern 
Indian languages spoken up there, such as 
Tamil or Telugu ?—No, that is not possible. 

43735. Turning to the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice, do you think that the status of that Service 
is improving? — I think it is undoubtedly. 

43736. Do you think the qualifications of the 
candidates for that Service are higher now than 
they were ten or twelve years ago ?—I am sorry 
1 cannot compare them; they depend not only 
upon the courses and examinations but upon 
many other matters. 

43737. As Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University you have from time to time had the 
right of nominating two candidates for the Execu¬ 
tive branch of the Provincial Civil Service. Have 
you found considerable competition amongst your 
students to obtain such nomination?—Yes, but the 
number of candidates we can nominate is always 
small. We can nominate only distinguished gra¬ 
duates who have passed in the first class, and that 
number is small. 

43738. Is the Service sufficiently attractive 
to induce these first class men to apply to you 
for these nominations ?—There is a certain num¬ 
ber who apply for them. I got about five or six 
applications for the two appomtments. 

43739. When you make the nominations does 
the Government necessarily appoint them, or 
does your nomination only take the form of a 
recommendation ?—A recommendation, but it has 
been acted upon as a matter of course, or at least 
my recommendation has been acted upon. 

43740. If it were found possible to adopt a 
system of promoting the members of the Provin¬ 
cial Service to the higher Service, do you think 
that the Service would be as attractive as any 
other career in India?—Hardly so; it will only 
enable a few persons to be promoted by nomin¬ 
ation. 

43741. I understood from what you said in 
your written evidence that you would not say 
that the Provincial Service was the most attrac¬ 
tive career to a young and ambitious student in. 
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India, and he would probably prefer a career at 
the Bar or as a journalist or something of that 
kind?—Yes. 

43742. If the prospects of a brilliant recruit 
to the Provincial Service were such that he could 
find his way after 8, 10 or 12 years’ service into 
the ranks of the higher service, and if in addition 
to that a superior grade of Rs. 1,000 were created 
at the top of the service as compensation to the 
senior man who had not been picked for pro¬ 
motion, do you think that the Service would be 
as attractive a career as any that India can 
produce?—It would be a little more attractive, 
but in practice it is so difficult to make any fore¬ 
cast. When the last Commission sat four Judge- 
ships were promised, though it is only now when 
the present Commission is sitting that they have 
got these appointments. There is a great differ¬ 
ence between holding out hopes and fulfilling 
them. 

43743. (Mr. Tudball.) You practise chiefly 
on the civil side, do you not ?—Yes, I have 
practised on the civil side for many years. 

43744. With regard to your answer to ques¬ 
tion (11), with regard to the direct appointments 
from the Bar to District Judgeships, is not the 
Judicial Service recruited solely from the Bar ?— 
It is, but recruited from very young men at the 
Bar. 

43745. They have to have three years’ prac¬ 
tice ?—Yes. 

43746. They have passed their LL. B. ?—Yes. 
The real difficulty is that after three years’ prac¬ 
tice if a man has good powers he has enough 
practice not to think of going in for the Judicial 
Service, and you therefore really take in men who 
are not of the same standard as successful men 
at the Bar, 

43747. If however the Service were made 
more attractive would not that be altered ?—It 
all depends on the extent of the attractions. 

43748. I mean substantial promotion, not a 
few hundred rupees a month thrown in, but an 
attraction such as a fairly early appointment to 
District Judgeships?—It will be. 

43749. It will improve it considerably ?—Yes. 

43750. If you appointed men direct from the 
Bar, would not the men in the Provincial Judicial 
Service consider they had been unjustly treated ?— 
If you appoint a good man from the Bar who 
really deserves it, there may be some who will be 
discontented, but on the whole I believe they will 
accept the situation. 

43751. Would this specially good man take 
the lower post, leaving the High Court for the 
present out of the question ? I do not know 
what salaries you would regard as lower 
posts. 

43752. The fifth grade and fourth grade 
Judgeship ?— That is Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,200, and 
the next above that is Rs. 1,600. Do you mean 
one of those appointments ?. 

43753. He would naturally go to the lowest 
one first, would he not? —Yes, but if he is a 
specially good man there is no reason why he 
should not be appointed to the higher grade. 

43754. Would a specially good man, making 
a good income at the Bar, take it ?—No, not a 
man who is making a specially good income, but 
there are men at the Bar who do not make a 


specially good income but are very able men 
They have to wait for their turn. 

43755. The emoluments at the Bar are con¬ 
siderably greater for a successful man than those 
in the Service ?—Yes. 

43756. You have mentioned two cases of 
direct appointments from the Bar?—There are 
three of them. 

43757. Did either of the appointments cause 
any dissatisfaction among men in the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—I think not. One appointment 
was made by reason of the resignation of a 
particular person, quite an unexpected vacancy, 
and I believe in the other case there was some¬ 
thing like that. There may be injustice in the 
case of one particular man, but that some¬ 
times happens in any selection. 

43758. Who would be the selecting body ?— 
The High Court' ought to recommend and the 
Government might appoint. 

43759. How would the High Court get its 
experience of members of the Bar?—Just as it 
does now in appointing to the High Court Bench. 
It knows the people who are practising before it, 
and it sees their work, and that is the best test. 

43760. That would restrict the area of re¬ 
cruitment to the High Court Bar ?—In a great 
measure it would. 

43761. In point of numbers how does the 
High Court Bar stand in relation to the total 
Mufassal Bar ?—There are two grades of practi¬ 
tioners in the mufassal : those who are enrolled 
in the High Court and those who are only 
Pleaders. I believe there are about 300 Pleaders 
of the High Court enrolled who are either 
practising or in the Judicial Service throughout 
the province, and I believe 20 or 30 are prac¬ 
tising in the High Court too. 

43762. The High Court area of recruitment 
would be one-tenth of the total area ?—But it 
will be a field of selection for the best men. 

43763. Would you say that all the men prac¬ 
tising in the High Court at the present moment 
are superior to these men practising in the 
mufassal ?—No. There are very good men prac¬ 
tising in the mufassal too. 

43764. Are there not some very poor men 
practising in the High Court ?—There are very 
poor men too. The High Court Judges know 
also the people practising in the mufassal. 

43765. That is the case of Civilian Judges ? 
—Yes. 

43766. In respect to Public Prosecutors, you 
said that they are usually junior members of the 
Bar ?—Yes, in the districts. 

43767. Is it not a fact that their emoluments 
are far too small to attract good men?—That is 
one reason for it. 

43768. Is it not the main reason ?—It is. 

43769. If you pay a Public Prosecutor 
Rs. 1,000 a month in a district like Ghazipur 
for instance, would you not get a very much 
better man ?—I think so. At one time very 
good men took up the work at much smaller 
emoluments, but now the office does not carry 
the same prestige and only juniors go after 
it. 

43770. With regard to Commissioners who 
do not have magisterial powers, Commissioners 
do as a matter of fact exercise certain judicial 
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functions, do they not ?—They bear rent appeals 
and revenue cases and things of that class. 

43771. Your suggestion about the separation 
of the judicial and executive functions relates 
chiefly to criminal matters ?—Yes. 

43772. You do not wish to suggest that rent 
and revenue cases should be taken out of the 
hands of the Executive Provincial Service, the 
Collector, the Commissioner, and the Board of 
Revenue ?—So far as rent cases are concerned, 
in Bengal they are tried by the civil courts. 
In these provinces they are tried by Collectors. 
In any case of importance, wherever there is a 
question of law, they really come up to the 
civil courts. 

43773. That is when a question of title comes 
in ?— Or the value is over a certain amount, 

43774. When answering questions in respect 
to this matter, were you considering rent or 
revenue cases only or chiefly criminal matters ?— 
I was considering chiefly criminal cases, but I 
would not mind having regular rent suits 
transferred to civil courts as in Bengal. 

43775. (Mr. Kanhaiya Lal.) Have you 
occasionally come into touch with members of the 
Provincial Judicial Service ?— I have. 

43776. Are you aware that there is a standing 
grievance amongst them that they are not allowed 
privilege leave on full pay ?—There is. 

43777. Was there not a memorial submitted 
in regard to the matter ?— I have seen a copy of 
it. 

43778. Did the Local Government recom¬ 
mend the grant of privilege leave on full pay 
for fifteen days ?—That is what I heard generally. 

43779. And the Government of India did 
not accept even that modest recommendation ?— 
I have heard it. I have seen no written orders 
myself. 

43780. Are you aware that in 1898 Lord Cur- 
zon, in a published despatch sent to the Secretary 
of State for India, wrote that in consideration of 
the monotonous, sedentary, and mental nature 
of the work done by judicial officers, privilege 
leave ought to be granted to them on full pay 
irrespective of the vacation?—Yes, and privilege 
leave was extended to the High Courts which 
the courts below do not enjoy now. 

43781. Have there been latterly many casual¬ 
ties amongst the members of the Service due to 
overwork or overstrain ?—There have been many 
cases of ill-health. 

43782. And many cases of paralysis ?—Yes. 
I know of two now. 

43783. You have already said that the officers 
of the Provincial Judicial Service and of the 
Executive Service are overworked and constantly 
in need of relief?—Yes. 

43784. What starting salary would you 
recommend for the Provincial Judicial Service 
in order to attract the right sort of men ?— 
Not less than Rs. 250. 

43785. Would you be inclined to raise it to 
Rs. 300 to catch good men earlier ?—Yes. It is 
a question of finance. 

43786. * What salary would you recommend 
for probationary Munsifs ?—Not less than 
Rs. 200, as in Bengal. 

43787. (Mr. Fasih-ud-din.) You say in 
answer to question (27) that the number of 


listed appointments should be increased ?—Yes. 

43788. And you give a list of certain appoint¬ 
ments which can be filled with advantage by 
the m'embers of the Provincial Service ?—Yes. 

43789. I will name certain other appoint¬ 
ments and ask you whether they can be filled 
with advantage by members of the Provincial 
Service. For instance, there is the post of Settle¬ 
ment Officer?—I think a good selected officer 
could do it certainly. 

43790. With previous Settlement experience? 
—Yes. They should be promoted in due course. 

43791. The post of Inspector-General of 
Registration ?—I have mentioned that in my list. 

43792 The post of Inspector-General of Excise ? 
— I believe it is held by the same person in our 
provinces. 

43793. Notnow?—I think he can do that work 
very well. 

43794. The Registrar of Co-operative Credit 
Societies ?—I mentioned that. 

43795. The post of Legal Remembrancer ? 
—I believe that requires good legal qualifications 
and I should prefer a member of the Bar to 
have it. 

43796. You say in your answer to question 
(56) that the present grading of the Provincial 
Civil Service is good ?—It has been recently 
revised and my own idea is that there is an 
improvement. 

43797. You mean that the number of posts 
in each grade is fair ?—It is fair at present. 

43798. I will read out the numbers in certain 
grades and ask you to reconsider this matter. 
In the Executive Service at present there are 
four men in Rs. 800 grade, seven in Rs. 700, 
ten in Rs. 600, thirty-six in Rs. 500, and fifty- 
two in Rs. 400. Do you think that that gives 
a fair chance to a well-educated member to rise 
to the top grade within a reasonable time, say 15 
years ?—I think not. 

43799. Or even 20 years ?—I think no man 
has risen to the top grade in 20 years. 

43800. What changes would you suggest ?— 
A larger number of upper class appointments. 

43801. You say that tl^p best knowledge of 
Law is acquired by self-study and observation 
in after-liie, and I believe, it was for that reason 
you suggested that the standard of the depart¬ 
mental examination for the Civilian should be 
raised. Is that so ?—My suggestion is that the 
examination should be of a standard similar to 
that of the LL.B. examination. That is only 
the initial knowledge of Law required to begin 
with. 

43802. Would you not extend the same pri¬ 
vilege to a Deputy Collector, raise the standard 
of his examination, and make him eligible for 
a Judgeship ?—I have suggested that a Deputy 
Collector should be an LL.B. 

43803. Would you not raise the standard of 
the departmental examination and make him 
eligible for a Judgeship instead of imposing the 
condition that he should be an LL.B. ?—My own 
impression is that the departmental examination 
is necessary for only special subjects and does not 
embrace a wide knowledge of Law. 

43804. You would not extend the same 
conditions in favour of a Deputy Collector ?—It 
depends upon the examination. 
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43805. If the examination is satisfactory Law; the work is better appreciated and I 
would you accept it ?—There must be examina- believe the public are much more satisfied, 
tion plus experience. I would put no difficulty 43812. Was the examination held in Law?— 

in the way of a Deputy Collector provided he It was. 

• has a good knowledge of Civil Law such as is 43813. Do you think that this is the opinion 

required for a Judge's appointment. held by the superior officers of the Deputy 

43806. At present a member of the Provin- Collector and his other confreres ?—I cannot say 
cial Civil Service does not find a place in the what opinion his superiors have. 

Warrant of Precedence and his status is considered 43814. Would you admit non-graduate bar- 
' to be rather low. Would you advocate that he risters to the Provincial Service in order to get , 
should have a place?—He certainly ought to more lawyers?—There are non-graduate bar- 
have some place in the Warrant of Precedence risters now, but that is going to become a matter 
and he should have some position in the Service. of the past. 

43807. That would attract better men into 43815. I mean the present men who have 

the Service, would it not ?—I think so. shown aptitude for Law and who are successful 

43808. And improve the efficiency and the in their profession ? —If they are good men I 
dignity of a provincial officer?—It will give should have no objection. 

him a better status. 43816. You say that there are some very 

43809. And give him a greater sense of good lawyers who are not successful pleaders ?— 
responsibility and position ?—It will give him a I did not say that. Amongst the successful prac- 
greater sense 'of position, but responsibility he titioners there are of course good lawyers, but 
has already. there are many good lawyers who have yet to 

43810. You say that the Deputy Collectors attain success. They get more practice whenever 
who are the products of the competitive system a vacancy occurs. Amongst those who have not a 
are more satisfactory than the others ?—Yes. large practice there are several very good men 

43811. In what way are they more satisfac- indeed, 
tory?—They have a much better knowledge of (The witness withdrew.) 

William Sinclair Marris, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Aligarh. 

Written answers relating to the Indian ing the catholic character of the examination. 

Civil Service. (i) I would make all men going up send in 

43817, (1) What is your experience of the their names a year before. I would require their 
working of the present system of recruitment by masters and tutors to furnish, not routine certifi- 
open competitive examination for the Indian cates which are usually a farce, but answers to 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally fairly searching questions as to the candidate’s 
satisfactory in principle ?—The experience of a antecedents, character, and school or university 
successful candidate, and of 16 years’ membership career. If the answers disclosed reasonable 
of a Service so recruited. doubts as to the candidate’s suitability, or if for 

2. With the reservations implied in answers any other reason they saw fit to do so; I would 
to questions (2), (3), 5, and 6 I accept it as have the Civil Service Commissioners interview 
generally satisfactory in principle. Obviously him, and if they saw fit reject him as unsuitable, 
a competitive literary examination is in itself without giving reasons. Rejection might be hard 
a defective instrument for detecting many on the individual, but the result would speedily 
of the qualities required in a great public be that only the right sort of men would come 
service administering an Eastern dependency, up. Rejections at even the rate of say 5 per 
But supposing that you can predicate a certain cent, would probably keep out the really undesir- 
fairly high average quality in the material, ables, who are rare, and raise the status of the 
then it is no bad way of selection. Indeed it examination without really impairing its democra- 
may very well be the best. I believe there are tic character. 

great advantages in being catholic and democra- (ii) I think also some selection might well be 
tic, in flinging the net wide, and in taking men applied at the end of the list. There is nothing 
from Glasgow and Natal as well as from Eton like the same educational difference between 
and Oxford: and no other system seems to do No. 50 and No. 70, or No. 80 and No. 100, as there 
this as surely as the competitive one. I think is between No. 1 and No. 20. If there are 60 
myself than the antecedent assumption can be vacancies, let 50 go by competition, and let the 
made : that is, I believe that the general level Secretary of State select the remaining 10 from 
of physique, intelligence, courage, energy, and among the next 50 unsuccessful candidates, 
integrity is high enough among the middle-class giving precedence as far as possible to those who 
boys who take the examination, for the system to have traditional or family connections with India, 
yield good results. I should think that two-thirds or failing India with other forms of the public 
of the English Indian Civil Service recruits I service. 

have known were satisfactory, and that one-half 43819. (3) Is the system equally suitable 

of the remaining one-third have become so under for the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of 
the formative influence of responsible work. other natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If 

43818. (2) In what respects, if any, do you not, what alteration do you recommend?—The 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what system is emphatically less well suited to the 
alterations would you suggest?—The matters of Native of India than tp the European. The rea- 
age and probation are dealt with elsewhere. sons are largely those given in answer to question 

I think something might well be done to add (27). First of all Englishmen of the middle class 
more of the element of selection without destroy- are homogeneous and Indians are not. Results are 
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stable in one case; erratic in the other. Secondly, 
capacity to acquire the literary knowledge which 
leads to success in the examination is very often 
in India the attribute of the classes and castes 
who lack nearly all the other aptitudes for 
administrative work. The system as applied to 
Indians is in truth a complete failure. 

2. I can think of only one sound method, and 
that is one of selection by responsible authority 
in India at an early age from boys of good race 
and special promise. The scheme would be 
roughly as follows :— 

i. Take the average number of places secured 
by Indians in the Indian Civil Service for the 
last ten years (I have no figures, but take it 
as 5). 

ii. Increase it for the time being by 50 per 
cent. (i.e. to 7 and 8 in alternate years) and fix 
that for the next ten years as the number of 
places annually reserved for Indians in the 
Service, with power to reconsider it at the end of 
that time on the results then attained. 

iii. Give the original power of nomination to 
Commissioners, and reduce it by selections by 
Heads of provinces and final selection by a Com¬ 
mittee of the Government of India, to 30. 
Selections should be at the absolute discretion of 
the Government and there should be no artificial 
rules allotting places to special races or com¬ 
munities. 

iv. Establish a special college for these 30 
boys to enter at 14, or possibly special classes at 
a Chiefs’ College or Taluqdari school, under con¬ 
tinuous English training both in class or in 
residence, till the boys are 18 ; and give scholar¬ 
ships to those who need them. 

v. Then after a stiff qualifying examination 
have a final selection by the Government of 
India. 

vi. Send the selected one-fourth home for a 
three years’ university career at home with good 
scholarships, to be refunded in case of failure to 
take a pass degree, and to pass the final qualifying 
examination. 

vii. Offer to the remaining three-fourths, ap¬ 
pointments in the Provincial Service. 

The scheme is costly and undemocratic. But 
it avoids the evils of the existing system, viz. the 
admission of bad material, the lack of good 
preliminary training, and the disappointing results 
which ensue from sending boys to England to 
struggle against the dangers of strange environ¬ 
ment, inadequate means, uncertain prospects, and 
lack of control. Youths so t rained would enter 
the University with sound training and assured 
prospects, and would be in a position to benefit 
properly by residence there. 

43820. (4) Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, what do you 
propose ?—So far as natural-born subjects of 
European extraction are concerned, there is 
theoretically much to be said for making 
entry to the Service easier for Canadians, South 
Africans, &c., by holding local examinations in the 
Dominions. It is a logical outcome of the 
perceptible movement throughout the Empire to 
share in concerns which are at present left to 
England only : and it certainly would do the 
Dominions much good. But seeing that (i) 


Rhodes’ scholarships have done something already 
to meet this need, (ii) the opportunity is ill 
chosen for advocating the increased admission 
of “Colonials” to India; I would decidedly leave 
the question for the Dominions to raise. Canada 
I believe is likely to do so soon. 

43821. (5) Do you consider that the 
combination of the open competitive examination 
for the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to 
the advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 
your reasons.—The combination is distinctly 
bad for India. In the old days when the exam¬ 
inations were separate, the reputation of the 
Indian Civil Service examination stood very 
high, higher than the Home Civil Service exam¬ 
ination. It was considered the most difficult 
open examination in the world, and men were 
attracted by its very reputation. But more 
important is the fact that they deliberately went 
up for it with an Indian career in view, or at 
all events if they wished to have a choice they 
had to face two different examinations. 

The effect of combining the two has been to 
lower the prestige of the examination; and to 
catch for India a number of men who have desired 
the Home Civil Service, and not passed high 
enough to get it. That result is doubly bad. It 
gives India men who come to her unwillingly, 
and it encourages the impression that the Home 
Civil men are better than the Indian Civil men. 

It may be that they are better. The work 
out here is incomparably higher than that of the 
ordinary Civil Servant at home; but other 
reasons may make men prefer to serve at home. 
Many people say that English youths are losing 
their enterprise. However that be, it seems 
certain that (i) the decay ol old amenities, (ii) the 
great rise in prices, (iii) the restriction of initia¬ 
tive and power, (iv) increased open criticism in 
press and Parliament, are reacting on the quality 
of recruits for India. But if our men are worse 
than the Home men, that is surely a misfortune, 
because they ought to be better. Some of the 
causes at work may be inevitable. But anyhow 
it is unwise to add to their effect in the way 
that the joint examination does. 

We can count on one abiding attraction of 
Indian service. The work will always be of a 
higher order than most alternative careers in 
England : and even as it gets more difficult and 
delicate—as it will do—one may hope that the 
enhanced difficulty will still appeal to the right 
sort of men. India does not need the men who 
would rather have stayed at home if they could. 
But the men who have made up their mind to an 
Indian career have no need for a joint examina¬ 
tion. A separate Indian examination suffices 
for them : it will also, I iancy, do something to 
turn their thoughts earlier to an Indian 
career. On all grounds the Indian examination 
should be separate. Rather than combine the 
examinations I would rule that no one who takes 
the Home Civil Service examination shall sit 
also for the Indian Civil Service. 

43822. (6) If you do not consider the 
present system of recruitment by an opencompeti- 
tive examination to be satisfactory in principle, 
please state what alternative you would propose. 
Do you recommend a system based on any of 
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the following principles:— (a) Selection by 
headmasters of schools approved or otherwise: 
(b) Selection by authorities in Universities 
approved or otherwise: (c) Nomination by 
headmasters or University authorities and selec¬ 
tion under the orders of the Secretary of State : 
(d) Combined nomination and examination: 
<t) Any other method?—I profoundly distrust 
all those suggested in (a) to (c). Schoolmasters 
and tutors are not always the best judges of 
character : it would be unwise to give them such 
important powers. 

(d) Is theoretically good and I believe it works 
well in practice for the Navy. But my own fear 
would be that it would exclude a certain leaven 
of candidates outside the smooth-worn public 
school and university grooves who, under the 
training of India, not only make excellent 
servants, but add a distinct and valuable element 
to the Service as a whole. I would prefer 
(e.) the existing system slightly modified as 
proposed in answer to question (2). 

43823. (7) What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing a system of simultaneous examination in 
India and in England open in both cases to 
all natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—-Even 
if natural-born subjects of European descent and 
Natives of India only are meant, I look on 
the proposal as fatal to the true interests of 
India. The reasons conclusively against the pro¬ 
posal to my mind are briefly:— 

(i) Competition is the worst possible way of 
selecting Indians for high service. It secures 
chiefly servants of unsuitable antecedents and 
origin, and excludes servants of suitable type. 

(ii) It will lead to a great reduction of the 
European element in the Service, and in my 
belief it will reduce that element below the 
minimum for upright, and efficient, and impartial 
government. 

(iii) The extended admission of Natives of India 
by examination to high offices would be unpopular 
with the largest section of the people themselves. 

(iv) The future of India depends on the judici¬ 
ous co-operation of English and Indians in the 
Service. The determination of the strength of 
the two elements should be the deliberate act of 
Government and not left to the chances of the 
examination room. 

(v) Education in India is already poisoned by 
the commercial value set on its results. The 
proposal would enormously increase this mis¬ 
chief. The prize is so great that anything 
resembling sound education in the higher insti¬ 
tutions would be sacrificed remorselessly to 
success in the examination. That is to say, 
colleges and universities would cram far more 
avidly than they do now : and new colleges of 
a lower standard than those existing would spring 
up for the very purpose of preparing pupils. 
I have in mind a college of good type of which 
I have seen something. If the authorities 
thought there was a chance of securing one or 
two places every year in the Indian Civil Service 
for their students at a local examination, that 
would be the utter destruction of such sound 
education as is already attained there. 

43824. (8) Are you in favour of holding 

this examination simultaneously at any other 
centre or centres within His Majesty s Domi¬ 


nions ?—As regards candidates of European 
descent, vide answer to question (4). 

I am against any simultaneous examination 
which would be held in India. But if ever 
such a decision should be taken, I would certainly 
endeavour to mitigate the evils of it so far 
as possible by holding the examination also 
in Toronto, Pretoria, Sydney, and Wellington. 

43825. (9) What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“ Natives of India ” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India ? If so, what proportion do you 
recommend ?—In answer to question (3) I have 
suggested some temporary limits. They should be 
revised at the discretion of the Government of 
India from time £o time. But I do not at all recom¬ 
mend recruitment by examination in India there¬ 
for. (i) The system is open to many of the inherent 
objections which can be taken to the present system 
of examination. Competition, as I have already 
suggested, will never give as good results in 
India as in England, or as good results as we 
can get in India by other methods, (ii) The 
evils of the going home system would indeed be 
avoided, but it would obviously be at the ex¬ 
pense of status. The Allahabad or Nagpur 
recruited candidate will never have the prestige 
even of his fellow Indian «rho has been home to 
Cambridge. 

43826. (10) If you do not approve of 
simultaneous or separate examinations in India,, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India ” would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nomination; (b) combined nomina¬ 
tion and examination ; or (c) any other method ? 
If so, please describe fully what system you 
would recommend. In particular, do you con¬ 
sider it desirable that whatever the system, all 
classes and communities should be represented ? 
If so, how would you give effect to this princi¬ 
ple ?—The answer to (a), (6), and (e) will be 
found in answer to question (3). 

In particular I consider it fatal to lay down 
any rule that all classes and communities should 
be represented. This is exactly the kind of 
proposal which trenches on the wise preroga¬ 
tive of Government; it turns what ought to be 
administrative acts into subjects for pleaders’ 
speeches, and incidentally it throws into the 
arena of public discussion, the very things that 
ought to be decently secluded, with the result 
that race and party feelings are vehemently and 
needlessly embittered. Every such tying of its 
own bands in this way by Government is a short¬ 
sighted blunder. It avoids a minor difficulty bj 
creating a greater. The more limitations of the 
sort that are included in the scheme of govern¬ 
ment, the worse is the result. There is a working 
example of the badness of such a rule in the un¬ 
written practice that dictates the formation of a 
Canadian ministry. Everyone knows it is a bad 
system that gives ridiculous results, but once 
started it cannot be got rid of. 

43827. (11) If you are in favour of a 
system for the part recruitment of the Indian 
Civil Service by “ Natives of India ” in India, do 
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you consider that “ Natives of India ” should still 
be eligible for appointment in England, or would 
you restrict that right to other natural-born 
subjeets of His Majesty?—The competitive sys¬ 
tem as applied to India gives such poor results 
that I think all Indian recruits should bo 
obtained by selection and training in India, and 
that the open competition should be restricted to 
other natural-born servants of His Majesty of 
European descent. 

43828. (12) Would you regard any system 
of selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed-posts officers 
of the Provincial Civil Services. If the former, 
what alteration, if any, would you recommend in 
the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Services ?—I regard it as supplementary only. 
The listed posts arrangement is very useful for 
the reward of special merit in public servants of 
a lower status. 

43829. (13) Do you recommend any 
separate method of recruitment for the Judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service? If so, 
please describe the system that you would pro¬ 
pose ?—I suggest no separate system of recruit¬ 
ment. The Judicial branch has incurred much 
criticism for the inadequacy of its legal knowledge. 
Such criticism has come chiefly from persons 
whose disinterestedness is at least suspect; and 
it is exaggerated. I should think it doubtful 
whether any statistical examination of appeal 
results by the Public Service Commission would 
disclose any inferiority of the judicial work of 
Indian Civil Service officers as compared with 
that of either Indian Judges, or Barrister and 
Pleader Judges. But undoubtedly knowledge of 
law is not so strong as it might be and steps 
should be taken to improve it. 

But what the professional critics overlook is 
the fact that legal knowledge itself is no more 
than a part of the mental training which the 
efficient judicial officer in India must have. 
Therefore for the English element in the judicial 
service some years’ experience of general work 
of the country is an essential preliminary. No 
Indian Civil Service officer can be a good judge 
unless he lias been an executive officer first. 

Separate recruitment would (i) apparently 
deprive the judicial men of practical knowledge 
of the country, (ii) convert them into a body 
apart from the rest of the Service from the very 
outset, (iii) tend to throw executive and judicial 
into the state of antagonism which appears to 
exist in Bengal but does not appreciably impede 
sound administration in other provinces of India. 

43830. (14) Are you satisfied with the 
present definition of the term “ Natives of India” 
in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 
1870 (33 Viet. c. 3), as including “ any person 
born and domiciled within the Dominions of Her 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
in India, and not established there for temporary 
purposes only,” irrespective of whether such per¬ 
sons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of mixed 
European and Indian descent, or of unmixed 
European descent ? If not, please state fully any 
proposals that you wish to make in regard to this 
matter.—The definition avoids the great practical 


difficulty of discriminating between the Eurasian 
on the one hand and the Indian or the European 
born in India of domiciled parents on the other. 
I think the advantages of avoiding such difficult 
questions outweigh the sentimental objection 
which is urged against the definition. There are 
certainly practical hardships about the position 
of pure Europeans in the provincial service ( e-g■ 
a young married English Deputy Collector has a 
hard struggle to live decently and honestly on 
Rs. 250,) but these consequences do not appear 
to flow chiefly from the definition. 

43831. (15) If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age-limits should be fixed to attract candi¬ 
dates of the normal school-leaving age in Eng¬ 
land, or candidates who have completed a Univer¬ 
sity course, or candidates at an intermediate stage 
of education ?—I think that the school-leaving 
candidate is too young and the University-leaving 
candidate is too old, and that the intermediate 
candidate should be attracted. 

Public opinion in England accepts a five or six 
years’ public school course and a four years’ univer¬ 
sity course as the full educational career of cultured 
youth. The finished product is then 22 or 23 
years old and ready 10 set at once about his or¬ 
dinary profession—the Bar, Church, Home, Civil, 
letters or teaching. But for India we try vainly 
to pile up on this Pelion a double Ossa of one 
year’s probation at home and two years’ further 
probation in India. The year of home probation 
is too short for useful work : indeed it is largely 
wasted : and the two years’ probation out here 
falls heavily on men too old for further schooling. 
We are defeating our own object. 

Doubtless some special training is required for 
Indian service. But other services, the Armv 
and the Navy, which need it, frankly forego a 
University career in whole or part. We must 
forego it too. And personally I believe it can be 
foregone in part without any undue sacrifice at 
all, provided the university and public schools 
will look at the public needs in a sensible 
way. 

There is valuable time wasted now in a boy’s 
last year at school, between his University 
scholarship examination and his going up 
to the university. There is more time still 
wasted at the university itself. At Oxford many 
men could take Mods., if they were allowed to, in 
their first year, and Greats in their third. Sup¬ 
pose a boy is born in July 1894. Ho could 
leave school at 18 in July 1912, take his degree 
in June 1915 and after two years’ probation come 
out in October 1917 at a little over 23 years of 
age. This should be the most favourable case of 
all. I mean the one in which the fullest conces¬ 
sion was made to the claims of university culture, 
as opposed to those of the public need. If a boy 
cannot go up till he is 19 he ought to have to 
take his Indian Civil Service examination after 
two years at the University, and be content to 
forego his honours degree. 

The age-limits I propose for the examination 
are from over 19 to under 21, to be reckoned 
not from January 1st preceding the August 
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examination (which involves more waste of time) 
but from July 1st preceding it. With two years’ 
probation that will bring men out at 23J at the 
outside. It is a year older than I would like to 
fix, but it is far better than 25ij. 

43832. (16) What is your experience of 
the relative merits of the candidates selected 
under varying age-limits, particularly under the 
systems in force from 1878 to 1891 (age-limits 
17—19 years, followed by two or three years’ 
probation at an approved University) and since 
1891 (age-limits 21—23 or 22 — 24 years, 
followed by one year’s probation) ?—I do not 
think it can be said that there is any perceptible 
difference of merits between one class and the 
other. I do think that the men who come out 
late labour under a heavy handicap compared 
with their fortunate predecessors, and that the 
handicap is getting heavier and tending to depress 
the latest-joined men. But taking the list as a 
whole I think difference of merits is seen to be 
chiefly a matter of individual qualities. 

43833. (17) What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the suitability of recent recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service ?—It is frequently said that nowa¬ 
days recruits are not as good as their predecessors. 
Good authority can be quoted for this opinion 
but against it also. 

Personally I have seen too few of the recent men 
to offer any confident opinion. But I have dis¬ 
cussed the subject with those who have, and find 
that those who believe in such deterioration cannot 
give definite reasons; while others maintain 
stoutly that the men who came out wer • always 
uneven and that in status, energy, and ability 
there is no general falling-off. 

I think myself that some difference of- tone is 
discernible among the younger men. But that 
may be more a matter of changing conditions 
than of changed conditions having yet actually 
produced changed material. The men coming 
out now are older than ever. They are more 
full of regrets at-leaving Home. They find 
living expensive. They hear talk of blocks in 
promotion and continuously diminishing op¬ 
portunities. They learn that the Indian Civil 
Service instead of being regarded as the one 
Service above reproach, is constantly criticised 
in the press and politics and casual books. Al¬ 
together they enter on Indian life under rela¬ 
tively depressing conditions : and some of them 
show that they feel this. I think the men are 
not worse, but they are certainly too old and not 
adaptable enough, at the very time when adap¬ 
tability is essential. 

43834. (18) What is the most suitable 
age at which junior Civilians should arrive in 
India ?—From 21 to 22. Beyond that age they 
are too old and set to accept readily the compa¬ 
rative lack of the amenities of life, the irksome¬ 
ness of new surroundings, and the further inevi¬ 
table period of probation and enforced subordina¬ 
tion. If a man comes out at 25 J, he may be still 
passing examinations and in a semi-pupillary 
stage till he is nearly 27, which is far too long. 
A man should be in charge of a sub-division at 
24, and an experienced Joint Magistrate at 
27. 

43835. (19) What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 


suit candidates who are “ Natives of India,” and 
for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age-limits for “ Na¬ 
tives of India,” and for other natural-born sub¬ 
jects of His Majesty ?—If the question contem¬ 
plates the interest of the individual candidate, the 
answer is that a later age (21— 23) undoubtedly 
suits the Native best because it gives him longer 
preparation and a better chance. But because 
the Native (i) matures intellectually and 
physically much quicker tfftm the Englishman and 
(ii) passes from active youth into relatively inert 
middle age much quicker than the Englishman, 
the interests of the Administration clearly point 
to getting him to work at an earlier age than the 
latter. I do not think however there are sufficient 
grounds for a discrimination, which however 
sound in itself would be misrepresented as an 
attempt to handicap the Native. 

43836. (20) On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination, 
be fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and 
since followed, that “ the examination should be 
of such a nature that no candidate who may fail 
shall, to whatever calling he ihay devote himself, 
have any reason to regret the time and labour 
which he had spent in preparing himself to be 
examined,” and that the object should be to secure, 
not specialists in any particular subject that may 
be useful in a subsequent Indian career, but the 
ordinary well-educated young man of the period ? 
— I accept the principle : but I think it rather 
a counsel of perfection for which we make can¬ 
didates pay too heavily afterwards in an over 
prolonged course of after study. 

I am certainly not in the least in favour of 
setting special subjects that would be useful 
technically in Indian work (e.g., Tenant systems, 
Indian vernaculars, or Indian Penal Code). But 
without departing unduly from the ideal of 
catholicity and culture I think we could do some¬ 
thing to lighten the after-burdens. 

A man who contemplates an Indian career is 
going to concern himself (apart from the special 
technical knowledge which I have set aside) with 
a certain kind of work all his life, viz., the ad¬ 
ministration of public affairs. It is surely rea¬ 
sonable to expect men who contemplate such work 
to be interested in it and to have their minds 
naturally trained to it. The matters of study 
which are the natural basis for such work are 
ancient History, English History, Political 
Science, Jurisprudence, and Political Economy. 
None of these in my opinion is a narrow techni¬ 
cal subject. They are all essential to a liberal 
education in the best sense of the term. They 
blend well together and all help each other. 
They represent a solid knowledge of the kind 
which no administrator ought to lack. I can see 
no hardship nor unfairness and much advantage 
in making them compulsory at the open examin¬ 
ation. This is a better plan than arriving 
indirectly at the same result by over-loading them 
with heavy marks to make candidates take them. 

43837. (21) Please examine the table in 
appendix I to these questions, which shows the 
various phases of the authorized syllabus of the 
open competitive examination, and state what 
changes, if any, are, in your opinion, desirable, 
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differentiating between the cases of candidates 
(a) of school-leaving age and (6) of University¬ 
leaving age.—If, as I suggest, the candidate 
should be attracted at something short of the 
University-leaving age, there should be a 
corresponding modification in the syllabus for the 
examination. I cannot suggest the actual 
details. 

43838. (22) Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the examination desirable between 
candidates who are “ Natives of India” and other 
candidates ? If so, please state them and give 
reasons ?—If one examination is maintained for 
both classes of candidates, there should be no 
differentiation of subjects. 

43839. (23) Do you consider it necessary 

that certain posts should be reserved by statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 
Please state in detail what alterations (if any) 
you recommend in the Schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 54). 
[Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 
54) and of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., c. 3), reproduced as appendices II and 
III .to these questions] ?— I consider the reserva¬ 
tion of certain posts necessary for the reason 
that the qualities required for the efficient dis¬ 
charge of the duties pertaining to them are not 
to be found in India outside the Civil Service. 

I consider the Schedule to the Act of 1861 is 
generally suitable, and that the Act of 1871 
makes sufficient provision for the admission of 
Natives outside the Service to these posts. 

43840. (24) Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the Civil Administration ? If so, to what pro¬ 
portion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre do you consider- that “ Natives of 
India ” might, under present conditions, properly 
be admitted?—Yes. It depends entirely on the 
kind of Native of India who gets in under the par¬ 
ticular system adopted. Under the present system, 
whidh I look on as a bad one, the number of 
Natives admitted is possibly excessive. But if, as 
I believe, we could get the right sort of men by 
adopting the right system, I would raise the num¬ 
ber now entering by 50 per cent, at once. Per¬ 
haps that would represent a proportion of 7 £ per 
cent.: and I would increase this further, exactly 
in proportion as the results justified. I do not 
think any authority can forecast the rate of pro¬ 
gress accurately enough to justify a definite 
pledge or programme : and to attempt to do so, 
by way of conciliating Indian sentiment, will 
simply land the Government in difficulties here¬ 
after. 

43841. (25) Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system under 
which “ Natives of India ” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 
3), or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 54) ? Do 
you recommend any alterations in this system, 


and if so, what?-I am against continuing the 
competitive examination for Natives of India. 
Otherwise I agree. 

43842. (28) Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you re¬ 
commend ?—Nobody is very well satisfied either 
with the Statutory Civilians’ intermediate status: 
or with the generally mediocre character of their 
work. The arrangement was an attempt to 
carry out the intentions of the Act of 1870, ^.e. 1 
to admit suitable Natives to high office by nomi¬ 
nation. But the one sure basis for a system of 
nomination, viz., approved service in the lower 
ranks, was deliberately rejected : and selecting 
authorities were left -with no better guidance 
than a direction to secure “ young men of good 
family and social position, possessed of fair 
abilities and education, to whom the offices open 
to them in the inferior ranks or in the uncov¬ 
enanted service have not proved a sufficient 
inducement.” This is a very unsatisfactory cri¬ 
terion. Moreover there was no training before 
appointment and it was soon seen that the 
guarantees of ability and education had failed. 
The scheme is discredited and should not be 
revived. 

43843. (29) What experience have you 
had of military or other officers who have been 
specially recruited in India to fill Indian Civil 
Service posts, and how many such officers are 
employed in your province ? Please distinguish 
in your reply between (a) military officers, 
and (b) others ; and give details of the latter ? - 
I remember a few old military civilians in Oudh 
and Kumaun. (There were one or two non¬ 
military officers also serving in Oudh whom I 
never met.) I have seen something of the work 
of military civilians in the Punjab, Burma, 
Assam, and the Political department, in the 
course of service in the Home Department 
Secretariat to which their work frequently came 
up. I have also worked with temporarily 
employed military officers on famine and plague 
duty: and have had a probationary military 
officer for the Political department posted under 
me for training. 

43844. (31) If the system of recruiting 
military officers in India' has been stopped, or 
has never existed in your province, would you 
advise its re-introduction or introduction, as the 
case may be, and if the system should be intro¬ 
duced or re-introduced, to what extent should 
it be adopted ?—I should not advise its re-intro¬ 
duction in any part of the United Provinces. 

43845. (32) Do you consider that such a 
system should be restricted to the recruitment of 
military officers or extended to the recruitment 
of selected officers from other Indian services ?— 
I take the question to mean—should mixed 
commissions be composed of (a) Indian Civil 
Service and military civilians only, or (b) 
Indian Civil Service and military civilians, 
and selected officers of other Indian services. 
I think they should be composed as in (a). 
Of course you may get born administrators here 
and there in any service—the Medical or the 
Police or the Public Works department, but there 
is no sufficient reason for opening a mixed 
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Commission to any of these. The reason for habi¬ 
tually including the soldier is that in unsettled 
tracts the businesses of peace and war lie close 
together. 

43846. (37) Does the system by which 
most of the inferior listed posts are merged in 
the Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction- 
fa) to the members of the Provincial Civil 
Service ; and (b) to the public interested in this 
question ; and what advantages, if any, does this 
arrangement possess ?—I do not think it is a 
burning question with either Deputy Collectors 
or the public. The great majority of both have 
never heard of it. 

I imagine that the advantages of the arrange¬ 
ment are that it avoids the confusion and awk¬ 
wardness that would be caused in districts if 
instead of having say (a) one Joint Magistrate 
and (b) five Deputy Collectors, we had— 

(a) one Joint Magistrate, a European Indian 
Civil Service man, 

(b) one Joint Magistrate, a promoted De¬ 
puty Collector holding a listed post, indis¬ 
tinguishable from— 

(c) four Deputy Collectors as regards origin, 
duties, and prestige, but yet superior to 
them in pay and in rank. 

It was an attempt to avoid needless distinctions 
of status which correspond to no real distinctions 
of value. 

43847. (38) Is the class of posts listed 
suitable ? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes and why ?—I see no great 
scope for alterations. I would like to improve 
the prospects of the Provincial Service, but 
judging from the senior men in it whom I know 
I doubt if many are fit for districts. 

43848. (41) Are there any other ways in 
which “ Natives ot India” are appointed to your 
province to Civil Service posts ? If so, please 
give details of the same ?—I know of none. 

43849. (42) Please add such remarks as 
you may desire to offer on any points relating 
to the system of recruitment for Indian Civil 
Service posts which are not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions ?—I have 
written enough about the unsuitability of the 
competitive examination for Natives and the 
poor results acliieved. I would like to add a 
few words about the view which public opinion 
here generally takes of the question. 

The Commission has received a volume of 
evidence as to the desire of a large section of 
educated opinion for a larger share in the 
higher posts. That very natural and strong 
desire exists. But the fact of its existence and 
the disappointment that will be caused if inflated 
hopes are not indulged is no good reason for 
satisfying it if it is really unsound. The claim is 
that of the educated and vocal classes. They 
wish their boys to share the power and the 
income of the Service, and specially the income. 
But there is a great volume of unheard opinion 
which wishes no such thing. The people of these 
provinces, beyond a limited circle, simply do not 
want more Indian Collectors and Judges. The 
proof is two-fold; and the manner of its produc¬ 
tion shows that it is perfectly genuine and 
sincere, and not the khusk-amadi which it has 
been suggested to be during the cross-examination 


ol witnesses before the Commission. It is not 
evidence produced ad hoc, for it existed before the 
Commission was appointed. 

(i) It is every District Officer's and Joint 
Magistrate’s experience that whenever a real 
injury is felt—when a tenant is wronged by a 
landlord or oppression is practised by an official 
subordinate, or a quarrel breaks out between 
castes or factions, the appeal is made— “ Huzur 
khud tahqiqat farmaen. Kisi Hindustani hakim 
ke zariye se tahqiqat na farmawen.” The real 
public wish is for an independent inquiry, and they 
do not expect that from any but an Englishman. 

(ii) When a junior Indian member of the 
Indian Civil Service is appointed to a district, 
especially if there are Indian gentleman of posi¬ 
tion in it, there is a feeling of dismay. Neither 
the district staff nor the people like* such an 
appointment. I have known old subordinate 
official^ deliberately try to slight the new officer 
and make it plain to him that he is not a real 
hakim; and I have seen Indian gentlemen of 
position, while keeping within the limits of 
courtesy, yet making it perfectly plain that they 
admitted his official status with reluctance. 
Within the past month the remark was made to 
me by an Indian observer of good position 
beyond these provinces, that out of the ten or 
twelve Native Indian Civil Service men in the 
province, there was only one who would be 
regarded by Indians of position as fitted by birth 
and status for the office he holds. 

My conclusion is that there is no general 
desire for the kind of Indian official whom we 
have been getting hitherto; that the competitive 
system is the wrong one for the country; and 
that the successful admission of Indians into 
a larger share of the Government, which I 
genuinely desire, depends on discarding it wholly 
and finding some better way. 

43850. (43) What is your experience of 
the results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in England ? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?—■ I recommend probation in England. 
Results in my time were poor. I do not believe 
they have improved since. But I think that the 
system should be maintained and its defects eli¬ 
minated. 

43851. (44) What should be the duration of 
the probationer’s course in England (a) under 
the present system of the open competitive 
examination, (6) under any modification of that 
system recommended by you ?—Two years. One 
year is too short for the work to be done which 
should be. The result is that too much has to be 
done afterwards in India. 

43852. (45) Do you consider it desirable 
that probationers should be required to spend 
their period of probation in England at an ap¬ 
proved University ?—Saving what is said in reply 
to question (49), yes. 

43853. (46) If so, do you advise the 
selection of one or more Universities for this 
purpose and for what reasons ?—Yes; more than 
one. (i) It is the only way of securing sound 
tuition in most of the subjects required and 
(ii) for some candidates it will be the only 
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University career they will get, and a little is 
better than none. 

43854. (47). Do you consider that proba¬ 

tioners should receive allowances during their 
period of probaiion ? If so, please give the scale 
and conditions that you recommend ? —Certainly ; 
£200 a year : payable at the end of each year 
on passing an examination. Two examinations 
should suffice. 

43855. (48) If you do not advise attend¬ 
ance at an approved University during the 
period of probation in England, what alternative 
course of study do you recommend '—I think the 
course of study should be the same in any case, 
and that it (and not the question of residence at 
an approved University) should be the deciding 
consideration. 

43856. (49) Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions ? —I think this is the best course on all 
grounds. The chief needs are:—(i) to restore the 
prestige and tone and esprit de corps of the Ser¬ 
vice, (ii) to get men to do more work in England. 

At the University men are still broken up into 
their old groups and cliques. They develop little 
interest in each other, or the Service, or India. 
Their lecturers have almost an apologetic air in 
inviting them to descend from the high planes of 
Greats or the Tripos to con simple stories about 
Akbar and Nushirwan. In consequence men do 
not and will not work at the University. They 
consider they are there to have a last good year 
before plunging into rather dull exile. They 
cram for their Final in a desperate hurry at the 
last moment. It is a bad preparation for India 
in every way. 

At a generously equipped College men would 
live together, discuss India, and feel themselves a 
Service. They would get systematic lectures, not 
merely on law and language, but on the life and 
customs and economics of the country. They 
would be taught to ride and survey and some¬ 
thing about agriculture. They would do twice 
the work, because there would be no distractions 
but a common interest and emulation. 

43857. (50) If a probationer's course is 

continued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854 
that successful candidates in the open competition 
should be considered as having finished their 
general education and that their future studies 
should be such as have a special tendency to fit 
them for their calling ? Does your answer apply 
equally to candidates who pass the open competi¬ 
tive examination after leaving school and to 
those who do so after completing a University 
course? — (a) Yes. (b) Yes. 

43858. (51) Please examine the statement 
printed as appendix VI to these questions, show¬ 
ing the courses of studies prescribed for proba¬ 
tioners in 1891 and 1912, and state what alter¬ 
ations (if any) you desire to recommend in the 
present course (it) under the existing system of 
the open competitive examination, and (6) under 
any modification of that system recommended 
by you ? — Under any system the most important 
things for the probationer to learn are— 

(a) language, (6) law, (c) revenue system. 

(a) His province and not merely his presidency 


should be fixed when he goes to the special 
college, so that he may know what language he 
will have to speak. He should learn that verna¬ 
cular and the classical language that is nearest of 
kin to it (for Urdu, cither Persian or Sanskrit). 

(b) Under law he should learn (i) the law of 
evidence, (ii) the law of India, Indian Penal Code, 
Criminal Procedure Code, Code of Civil Proce¬ 
dure, and a little Muhammadan and Hindu law. 

(c) Under this head he should learn no Acts or 
regulations as such, but the outlines of the sys 
tom, nature of tenant rights, character of record 
of rights, outline of revenue system, broad facts 
of Indian agriculture, and economics. (Moreland’s 
book is nearly the ideal.) 

This is deliberately a restricted course, but the 
candidate should have much more than a smatter¬ 
ing of the things he has studied. In languages 
the standard should be that of the High Standard 
in Persian (easily attainable after 2 years’ work) 
and in law that of the present High Standard 
departmental examination. 

43S59. (52) In particular, please state 
your opinion as to the desirability during the 
period of probation of (i) compulsory attendance 
at Law Courts in England and reporting of cases; 

(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to the 
general principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and text books of Indian 
languages with or without any attempt at collo¬ 
quial instruction; (iv) the teaching ot (ay Indian 
Geography, (6) Political Economy, (c) Accounts. 
—(i) Reporting of simple cases is useful, but it 
is greatly overdone in Appendix VI. To report 
jury cases anil Privy Council cases is unnecessary. 
A little reporting of police and county court 
cases should be followed by a good deal of reading 
and re-trying actual assault, burglary, rent, eject¬ 
ment, and enhancement cases sent from India. 
This is the best training of all. 

(ii) Omit general principles of jurisprudence 
from the probation period. That should come 
before. 

(iii) Certainly include colloquial instruction and 
employ good munshis. 

(iv) Most decidedly omit all these. It is use¬ 
less to teach Indian Geography to people who will 
not learn it for themselves. Political Economy, 
like jurisprudence, should come in earlier. Ac¬ 
counts should not be studied either on probation 
or at any other time 

43860. (53) Do you consider that the 
probationer’s course of instruction can best be 
spent in England or in India ?— In England be¬ 
cause (i) it is the ODly place where satisfactory 
teaching can be obtained, (ii) it is emphatically 
desirable to end the tuitionary business as far as 
possible before coming to India. 

43861. (55) Wbat is your opinion of a 

proposal that each Provincial Government should 
arrange for the training of probationers by suit¬ 
able courses of instruction for the whole or por¬ 
tions of the first two years of service at some 
suitable centre ? — Vide answer to (53). The 
object is to have done with class-room instruction 
in India as far as possible. 

43862. (56) In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organization 
of Oriental Studies in London (1909), the view is 
taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
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languages and in law required by probationers 
can be given better in England than in India, 
because of the difficulties which junior Civilians 
would experience in learning these subjects in 
India, the lack of good teachers in Indian district 
heaJ-quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian 
teachers appreciating the European student’s 
point of view, and the difficulty of arduous study 
in a tropical climate. Do you consider that these 
objections could be met by a suitable scheme of 
instruction in India ?—No. I think they are all 
well taken objections. 

43863. (57) If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for “ Natives of India,” whether in lieu 
of or supplementary to the system of recruit¬ 
ment in England, please state what system of 
probation you recommend for such officers ?— 
The same as for the English candidates recruited. 
The Indian men also should do 2 years at a special 
college. This will do more than anything to 
make both classes of candidates feel that they are 
fellow servants. 

43864. (58) In particular, if a period of 
probation is recommended for such officers, do you 
advise that it should be passed in' England or in 
India?—In England, vide answer to (57). 

43865. (59) Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary during the period of 
probation between the course of study for proba¬ 
tioners who are “ Natives of India” and the course 
prescribed for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ? If so, please state the special arrange¬ 
ments that you recommend.—No. 

43866. (60) Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India ? If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, be 
introduced ?—I am far from being satisfied with 
them. The actual training in districts is casual 
and the departmental examinations are burden¬ 
some and almost profitless. For the latter point 
vide answer to (61). 

The training consists in sending new-joined 
assistants to some fairly comfortable district, 
where the Collector is supposed to look after them, 
take them out in camp, explain things to them, 
let them watch him at work, see that they read 
their law and language, and as they feel their 
feet, give them easy case work and inspection 
work and office work to do. I have had in 2| 
years 5 junior officers sent to me for training. 

No Collector who is doing his own day’s work 
can possibly give the time that he ought to give to 
such a task. He may realize its importance : he 
may believe that the assistant’s future career will 
be largely moulded by the views he takes of his 
work at the outset: and yet his own duties are 
so heavy that he cannot do justice to them and at 
the same time expound them to an onlooker, find 
out the latter’s difficulties, and do his best to 
remove them. The new man may learn a good 
deal in his first camping season, about things in 
general: he does not learn details as he would if 
some one had time to teach him. 

A better teacher of details than the Collector 
who is largely occupied with things that will not 
concern the recruit for 8 or 10 years) would be 
the experienced Joint Magistrate. The best plan 


would be to divide the year’s batch of recruits 
among two or three selected Joint Magistrates who 
should each (i) be given a light charge so as to 
allow him leisure to demonstrate, (ii) be held res¬ 
ponsible for the recruit’s progress during his first 
six months. (Men should come out rathe r earlier 
than they do, not later than October.) He would 
have 2 or 3 young men attached to him, possibly 
even 4, and would take them about together in 
camp. They would be far happier living together 
than alone with a senior man, and they would 
instruct and help each other. 

43867. (61) Is the existing system of 
departmental examinations suitable, and if 
not, what change do you recommend ?—The 
system, though better than 16 years ago, is bad. 
If the probationary training at home were 
thorough, the Indian Penal Code, Code of 
Civil Procedure and the Evidence Act could 
probably be dispensed with. It is perfectly use¬ 
less to make men learn the texts of the General 
Clauses Act, Whipping Act, Gambling Act, and 
Village Police Acts. 

In revenue, the Rent Act of one part of the 
province should suffice. It is confusing to require 
two : and no candidate can understand the Act 
which is not in force in his district. Practical work, 
e.g. inspection of a tahsil or local inquiry in some 
disputed mutation case should be required. 

Book knowledge of Excise and Stamps is at 
once forgotten. A certificate of holding charge 
successfully and a practical vivd voce examina¬ 
tion should be substituted. 

The book work in police is useless. Substi¬ 
tute a paper on thana-work : a police investiga¬ 
tion to criticise : or a tbana to inspect under the 
eye of the Deputy Inspector-General. I would 
like to abandon Treasury and Accounts as an 
examination subject altogether. Knowledge of 
the Civil Account Code and the Civil Service 
Regulations come only by working them. 

' Urdu, and Hindi .—These should be stiffened 
and made the chief items in the examination. 
Men do not read or write Urdu with anything 
like reasonable facility. But proficiency is 
simply a question of practice. It cannot be 
attained so long as a candidate has a lot of other 
,heavy subjects, but by concentrating chiefly on 
the language, it could be. The whole depart¬ 
mental examination, instead of being an examina¬ 
tion in the medium of English, with set lapses into 
the vernacular, should be a practical examination 
conducted chiefly in the vernacular. 

Civil Law .—This is a new subject. The only 
part in it I think of value is the Hindu and 
Muhammadan Law. 

43868. (62) Do you consider that there 
has been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and if not, how could this best be 
remedied ?—Yes, gradual but undoubted. The 
older generations probably had facilities which 
an austerer age does not encourage. But in 
recent times immediate causes of deterioration 
are— 

(i) inferior training at home : 
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(ii) crowding out of languages in the depart¬ 
mental course by less important subjects: 

(iii) cessation of the study of the classical lan¬ 
guages : 

(iv) general increase of work : 

(v) great increase in the general knowledge 

of English. 

I am perfectly satisfied that very few Indian 
Civil Service men attain reasonable proficiency. 
It is a matter of vast importance, because it is the 
basis of all other useful proficiency. Every Dis¬ 
trict Officer should be able, without effort and 
correctly,— 

(i) to read his Urdu correspondence and to 
answer it in Urdu : 

(ii) to read petitions and office noting : 

(iii) to check accounts and calculations in Urdu : 

(iv) to cross-examine village witnesses himself: 

(v) to conduct an ordinary meeting in Urdu : 

(vi) to make a simple, but connected speech in 
Urdu at a public meeting. 

It can be done easily enough if Government 
will (i) show clearly that they mean to insist on 
in it, (ii) give men time to do it, by easing their 
shoulders of the Treasury and Excise and Stamps 
and Law of Limitation, &c., that get in the way 
now. 

No man should ever be confirmed as Joint 
Magistrate till he had passed a searching practi¬ 
cal test in the language. 

43869. (63) Do you recommend any changes 
in the rules for the encouragement of the 
study of Oriental languages, and if so, what 
changes ?—What is chiefly wanted is the practical 
working of the vernaculars. For this, the higher 
classical examinations are not much use. Certain¬ 
ly the examinations attract few men now, and 
may be regarded as a failure on that ground. 

I have read the books for the Higher Profi¬ 
ciency Urdu. They are appallingly artificial, 
lifeless, stilted things, calculated to repel anyone 
but the most patient. The Persian and Arabic 
courses were reformed some years ago, but 
apparently no one could suggest any sensible 
course of reading in the higher Urdu. If men 
had a better initial grip of the languages they 
would probably go further with them. 

43870. (64) Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all officers 
and to officers selected for the Judicial branch. 
In particular, do you favour a system of grant¬ 
ing study leave to Europe, and if so, what course 
of study (course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
barristers’ chambers or other), and, what condi¬ 
tions do you propose ? —I should treat all alike 
up to the point of bifurcation : and rely for im- 

rovement on two years’ good study during pro- 

ation at home. For the Judicial branch I would 
have a special study leave with an examination to 
pass at the end of it. I cannot form any opinion 
as to the details. 

43871. (65) Do you recommend any spe¬ 

cial course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch?—No. Study 
should be in England. Teaching is better and 
prestige is higher. 

43872. (66) Do you recommend any special 


training in subordinate judicial posts for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch? If so, please 

S 've details ?—Yes : but I am not familiar with 
e matter and c ann ot give details. 

43873. (67) Do you recommend any sys¬ 

tem for encouraging the higher study of law ana¬ 
logous to the rules for the encouragement of the 
study of Oriental languages ?—No : a satisfactory 
standard should be exacted by training and 
qualifying examination. 

43874. (68) Is any differentiation desir¬ 
able in the system of training after appointment 
in India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are “ Natives of India ” and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If so, 
please state your proposals ?—No. Treat all 
alike. Any differentiation tends to disintegrate 
the Service. 

43875. (69) If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for “Natives of India,” whether in 
lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of 
recruitment in England, please state what system 
of training you recommend for such officers.— 
As for the English candidates recruited by exam¬ 
ination. 

43876. (70) Is any differentiation neces¬ 
sary in regard to the probation and training of 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
“Natives of India” as between persons of un¬ 
mixed Indian descent, of mixed European and 
Indian descent, and of unmixed European 
descent ? If so, please state your proposals.— 
No. Certainly not. 

43877. (71) Please add such remarks as 

you may desire to offer on any points relating 
to the system of probation and training for the 
Indian Civil Service which are not covered by 
your answers to the foregoing questions.—To 
sum up:—probation should be theoretical in Eng¬ 
land and practical in India. So far as possible, 
book study should cease on arrival in India. 
Training out here should take the form of seeing 
things done and trying to do them under advice 
and supervision. An hour of local investigation 
by an Assistant Magistrate alone in a village is 
worth a day of textual study or hearing papers 
read. 

Language is the one thing that matters. It is 
bad now, chiefly because too many burdens are 
put on a candidate’s back in the vain hope of 
making him perfect. The remedy is to concen¬ 
trate on the important things, and those are (i) 
language, (ii) law, (iii) revenue system : but the 
greatest of these, because it includes the other 
two, is language. 

Two years of honest work in England, instead 
of a year’s idling, and less departmentalism in the 
departmental examination, and there should be 
nothing to complain of. 

43878. (72) The present theory underly¬ 
ing the conditions of service in the Indian Civil 
Service is that— (a) the members of the service 
should have sufficient training in subordinate or 
inferior appointments before they are called upon 
to discharge the duties of higher ones; and 
(b) that they should, throughout the whole 
period of their service, have sufficient salaries 
and sufficiently responsible duties. To 
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secure these objects the number of posts, 
called technically “ superior ” posts, carrying a 
salary of over Rs. 1,000 per mensem is ascertain¬ 
ed, and it is endeavoured to recruit only sufficient 
officers to make it probable that each officer will 
find him self officiating with practical permanency 
in at least the lowest of those appointments after 
the completion of eight years’ service. Do you 
accept this system ? If so, do you consider that 
the period of eight years is suitable, or do you 
recommend any change ? What alteration (if 
any) would be necessary if the age of recruitment 
were lowered ?—Yes. Yes, suitable. None. 

43879. (73) It is also part of the existing 
system that officers of over two but under eight 
years’ completed service should fill with practical 
permanency in the ordinary course of promotion 
charges of minor responsibility, called technically 
“ inferior posts,” and should be drawing pay at 
rates above that of the lowest grade, but not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Do you 
accept this as a suitable arrangement ? If not, 
what alteration would you suggest, and for what 
reasons?—Yes, suitable. 

43880. (85) Do you consider that the 
present system of a quinquennial examination of 
the conditions of service is adequate to regulate 
the rate of recruitment and flow of promotion ? 
If not, what alterations do you recommend ?— 
Yes. 

43881. (86) State the principles on which 
the annual indent for recruitment to the Indian 
Civil Service is regulated. Do you consider that 
accurate results are attained thereby ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ?—I think 
that more accurate results are not likely to be 
attained by adopting any other principle. I 
fancy that occasional causes of which no account 
can be taken in any scheme will always affect 
casualties sufficiently to make the rate of promo¬ 
tion oscillate, and that the best calculations can 
only indicate the half way point between two 
extremes. 

43882. (87) Are you satisfied that, under 
the existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?— 
Both topics, in spite of much discussion, have 
hitherto defied accurate regulation and are likely 
to defy it. In the long run the decision will 
depend always on the personal equation. 

It is easy to defend the general proposition 
that promotion by seniority should be the rule in 
the lower ranks, and that strict selection should 
be applied to special posts and high office. But it 
is difficult to make practical proposals of any value. 
Selection is the rule already for special posts, 
and there is no complaint about the system or its 
working. No one alleges favouritism or intrigue 
when a junior man goes up. If there is a com¬ 
plaint it is that selection is not applied sufficiently 
to the higher grade posts, such as Commissioner- 
ships and Collectorships. But in any given case 
the decision must depend on the Government’s 
knowledge of its men and the extent to which it 
is prepared to act on its opinion. I should ex¬ 
pect to hear that there was more toleration of 


mediocrity under Council Government than under 
a Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner. 

The really incompetent are very few. Theoret* 
ically they ought no doubt to be retired on a 
reduced pension, just as if they were physically 
instead of intellectually ill. But to declare a man 
stupid involves more of a slur than to declare 
him sick : and also the one fact is harder to prove 
than the other. Whatever injunctions are laid 
down, there will always be a human leaning to¬ 
wards giving the interests of the individual pre¬ 
cedence over those of the administration in such 
cases. 

Officers of the Indian Civil Service can be 
removed only by the orders of the Secretary of 
State. To satisfy him, there must be some 
regular proceeding in which definite acts of 
incompetence are alleged, and an explanation 
taken and a finding recorded. All this is difficult 
in application. 

But I think the whole question as applied to the 
Indian Civil Service is of minor importance. 
The Government has sufficient other weapons if 
it will use them. 

43883. (88) To what extent are the func¬ 
tions of the officers of the Executive and Judi¬ 
cial branches of the Indian Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated? Is any change desirable, and if so, 
in what directions ?—I have not renewed my 
acquaintance with this veteran topic for nine 
years, which affords some ground for thinking 
that it is not a burning question in this part of 
the country. 

The exhaustive inquiry made by Lord Curzon’s 
Government showed, I believe, that actual 
abuses were extremely few and due rather to the 
eccentricities of individuals than to the system, 
while the expense of separation would be enor¬ 
mous. I should think these conclusions stand. 
The practical division of authority is well under¬ 
stood. District Magistrates do not use their 
judicial powers to enforce executive orders; or 
use their executive authority to impair the judi¬ 
cial discretion of Deputy Magistrates. Deputies 
are more likely to acquit in excess if they have 
an acquitting Sessions Judge, than to convict to 
excess to please the District Magistrate because 
he controls the police. District Magistrates 
rarely try cases themselves at all; they have too 
much else to do. Very often they do not even 
hear appeals in 2nd and 3rd class cases but make 
them over to an empowered Deputy Magistrate. 
In a district like this I can see no argument of 
sound value against such combination of powers 
as does exist. 

On the other hand there are good reasons fori®, 

(i) It is well for a District Magistrate to be 
able, if he wishes, to judge of his policemen’s 
work as a Magistrate. 

(ii) Only t he District Magistrate is really in a 
position to keep Honorary Magistrates up to the 
mark, and to control prosecutions in municipal, 
sanitary, hackney carriage cases, &c. 

(iii) No one but the District Magistrate, who 
is responsible for the peace of the district, oan 
properly hear b'ldmashi appeals. 

(iv) The chief executive officer must have 
magisterial powers for many miscellaneous 
purposes, such as J. P. work, inquests, riots, 
gaol inquiries, extraditions, &o. 
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Division of functions means a further attenu¬ 
ation of personal authority, and a further 
acceleration of the rule of law and law courts 
and ^pleaders. The latter process is proceeding 
at a faster rate, I think, than is good for the 
country. 

43884. (89) Have you any other sugges¬ 

tions to make under this bead which are not 
covered by your answers to the above questions 
and to the questions under the heads relating to 
salary, leave and pension ?—Some mistaken peo¬ 
ple want to abolish— 

(a) the title of Collector in favour of 
Deputy Commissioner or what-not. I 
am strongly against that. 

(b) Collectors and Magistrates are starved 
in the matter of— 

(i) Books. They have no money to spend 
on law books or useful references. 

(ii) Personal assistance. Men in heavy dis¬ 
tricts should be allowed a shorthand- 
writer. I should save hours every 
week ( e.g . in answering these 
questions). 

(iii) Money for general beneficent purposes, 

e.g.— 

(a) Relief of indigence. 

(b) Rewards to deserving subordinates. 

(c) Small compassionate grants when no 

gratuity is payable. 

(c) We disdain symbolism too much. The 
country understands it so thoroughly and 
likes it that it is a pity not to use it. 

Every District Magistrate’s court house 
should bear the Royal arms as in courts 
of justice in England; and every Dis¬ 
trict Officer’s house should have a flag¬ 
staff just as every political officer’s does. 

43885. (92) Are the present rates of pay 
and grading suitable? If not, what alterations 
do you recommend?—The rates are no longer 
suitable owing to the great rise in prices of the 
last 20 years. 

An Assistant Magistrate should begin on 
Rs. 500. A Joint Magistrate should not draw 
less than Rs. 800. No Collector should draw 
less than Rs. 1,833. 

At the present time no one can keep up a Col¬ 
lector’s position properly except in a few very 
small stations under about Rs. 1,100 as a minimum. 
If a man is married he needs at least Rs. 500 a 
month for hill or home expenses. That leaves 
him Rs. 200 to save. By the time a man is a 
Collector he certainly ought to be saving a little. 
Many Collectors without having expensive tastes 
but simply by reason of domestic charges, have 
not saved a penny. 

43886. (93) If any dissatisfaction is felt, 
does it relate to the pay or grading of the higher 
or lower posts or to both ?—The pinch is, I im¬ 
agine, felt chiefly by the men of junior and 
middle standing. The difference between a 
Commissioner’s expenses and a Collector’s is not 
as the difference between Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 1,666. 

43887. (94) Do you consider it desirable 
that there should be uniformity of payment for 
similar kinds of work in all the provinces, and 
does any dissatisfaction on this score exist in your 
province, and if so, what?—Yes. The United 
Provinces is a province relatively well favoured 


as regards grading. I think, e.g. the Punjab 
Civilians have a legitimate grievance. 

43888. (95) Do you consider that the ex¬ 
change compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—I think there is no valid ob¬ 
jection to treating men who really have home 
charges differently from others who do not; and 
that in this view the discrimen is a fair one. 

I do not recommend the abolition of the al¬ 
lowance as I feel fairly sure that in that case the 
result will be that effective salaries will not be 
raised by the amount which I think they should 
be. To give a man Rs. 100 in pay and to knock 
off Rs. 33 in compensation allowance is only giving 
him two-thirds of what he probably ought to get. 

The change if made should apply to new en¬ 
trants. The principle of respecting vested in¬ 
terests can be carried to excess ; but to cut off the 
allowance from men who draw it would (i) be 
generally resented and (ii) would disclose an in¬ 
security about conditions of service that would 
ro-act on recruitment. 

43889. (96) If abolition is recommended 
with compensation in the form of increased sala¬ 
ries, what is your opinion regarding the grant of 
a similar increase of salary to those members of 
the Service who now draw no exchange compen¬ 
sation allowance ?—Questions of increase of 
salary and abolition of exchange compensation 
allowance should not be confused at all. If a 
man does not get exchange compensation allow¬ 
ance now there is no reason for compensating 
him for stopping it. But if his pay is insufficient 
otherwise, by all means increase it. 

43890. (97) How does the system of act¬ 
ing allowances work in the case of officers select¬ 
ed to officiate in appointments involving in¬ 
creased responsibility ? Is it productive of any 
inconvenience and have you any suggestion to 
make on the subject ?—Satisfactorily. No. No. 

43891. (98) How is the system of officiat¬ 
ing grade promotions, where there is no change 
of duties, actually worked? Is the system con¬ 
venient in the interests both of the Government 
and of the officers of the Service ? Have you 
any recommendations to make for its alteration ? 
—Satisfactorily. Yes. No. 

43892. (99) What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the substitution for the existing graded system 
of promotion of a time-scale of salary ? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted 
to the lower grades of the Service or not ?— 

I am opposed to a time-scale in any shape or 
form. It offers the greatest possible premium 
to indolence. The existence of grades is a very 
valuable incentive to effort and a useful weapon 
in the hands of Government. The existing system 
is a practical, sensible compromise between the 
two extremes of pay irrespective of duties (i.e. a 
time-scale) and pay with sole regard to duties 
(i.e. localised pay). A time-scale is suited only 
to comparatively somnolent services, and I was 
sorry to see that it was adopted for the political 
department the other day. 

43893. (100) As an alternative do you 
recommend a system by which each main class of 
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appointment would have a separate time-scale ?— 
Under no limitations would I adopt a time scale 
for the Indian Civil Service. 

43894. (101) What is your experience of 
the practical working of time-scales of pay in 
other Indian services ?—I have seen it at close 
quarters in (a) ministerial services in India, (b) 
[and though it is outside the question] in tne 
Civil Service and railway service of the Transvaal, 
and at a distance also in (c) certain military and 
medical services in India. It is suited only to 
services where men expect to go on doing the 
same sort of work all their lives. 

43895. (102) If you recommend any 
system of time-scale of pay, please describe it, 
and state what conditions should be laid down in 
regard to the grant of increments, promotion to 
superior grades, charge allowances, and other 
matters of importance ? How do you propose to 
apply such time-scale in provinces where the 
scale of pay of the Judicial and Executive branches 
of the Service is different ?—I recommend no 
time-scale under any circumstances. 

43896. (103) If you are in favour of a 
time-scale of pay, how would you secure that 
the recruitment of junior officers is restricted to 
the number likely to be promoted in a reasonable 
time to posts of independent responsibility, and 
do you or do you not consider it desirable that 
all members of the Indian Civil Service should 
have the prospect of rising to such posts within a 
fixed time ?—(a) I cannot say. (6) Yes, certainly. 

43897. (104) Turning now to the case 
of the Statutory Civilians and officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts, do 
you approve of the arrangement by which they 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, 
what rate do you suggest for the various grades 
of the Service ?—I would certainly pay Statutory 
Civilians the same as Indian Civil Service men. 
As regards Provincial men, I would, on the whole, 
also pay them the same. Inferior pay is inter¬ 
preted as inferior status and that is not right. 
Of course they do not as a rule need the pay so 
much. 

(Since this was written two Provincial Service 
men, whom I consulted, thought that instead of two- 
thirds they should get three-fourths the Indian 
Civil Service pay.) 

43898. (105) Have you any other pro¬ 

posals to make in regard to the conditions 
of salary not covered by your answers to the 
above questions ?—Travelling allowances are 
technically not salary but sufficiently akin to it 
to excuse their mention here. 

It is notorious that the transfer of even a 
fairly senior officer from one station to another 
involves him in heavy pecuniary loss. I think 
that in Sir Edward Baker’s time as Financial 
Member an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
redress this. The exigencies of the public service 
may require that I shall be moved to the other 
end of the province to-morrow. Why should I 
be subjected to a loss of Rs. 800 or Rs. 1,000? I 
certainly cannot afford to lose £50 or £60 as 
a mere incident of service. Government ought 
to pay the actual expenses, within certain general 
limits, of men transferred. 


The hands of Government are unduly tied at 
present in the posting of officers by the knowledge 
of the hardsliip caused by sudden or frequent 
transfers. 

43S99. (106) Is there any reason to 
suppose that officers of the Indian Civil Service 
take more or less leave of any particular kind 
than they did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago ? If so, 
to what is this due ?—Men (i) accumulate privi¬ 
lege leave more than they did, (ii) take less long 
leave on half pay. 

The reasons are clear. They are (a) increasing 
financial pressure making leave on half pay 
difficult to take, (b) the change made in 1901 by 
Lord Curzon’s Government enabling privilege 
leave to be combined with furlough. 

This change was a very sound one. Three 
months’ leave on full pay is too short and agita¬ 
ted a period to give relief. Long leave on half 
pay, except when necessary in case of illness, 
means something too much like penury to serve 
as a real holiday. The ideal leave for the 
average man is six months—three months on full 
pay, three months on half. Every portion of 
privilege leave caused has acquired a value 
since the change, which it did not have before. 

43900. (107) Is all the leave on full pay 
due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Indian Civil Service, and if not, what are the 
reasons? Is the amount which can be earned in 
your opinion suitable ? If not, what alternative 
arrangement do you suggest?—-In about 85 per 
cent, of cases, yes. Of the rest, 10 per cent, are 
men in special appointments who forego some of 
the privilege leave due to them for fear of losing 
their particular post and the odd 5 per cent, are 
men who do not seem to value leave particu¬ 
larly. Yes. None. 

43901. (108) Is all the furlough due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian 
Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as 
much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules ? If not, what change do you suggest ?— 
No: most men cannot afford to take so much 
leave on half pay. 

The to'al amount of furlough admissible is not 
excessive. But it is quite unnecessary to let any 
man in sound health ever take two years’ furlough 
at a time. I would withdraw this permission, 
limit furlough if taken between March and July 
to eighteen months and otherwise to one year, 
and compensate the Service by easier conditions 
of full pay leave. 

43902. (109) Do you consider that the 
rates of furlough allowances are suitable? If 
not, what changes do you recommend?—They 
are all right for junior men. They penalize the 
senior man too heavily. 

43903. (110) Do you recommend any 
change in the concession, granted in 1893, under 
which leave allowances expressed in rupees, other 
than privilege leave allowances, issued at the 
Home Treasury, or in a Colony with a gold 
standard of currency, are issued in sterling at the 
privilege rate of exchange of Is. 6 d. the rupee ? 
If so, what change ?—None. 

43904. (Ill) Do you consider that the 
maximum and minimum limits of leave allowances 
at present fixed are suitable? ^Do you recom¬ 
mend any change in the alternative rates fixed 
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in sterling and in rupees, and if so, what change ? 
—I think the maximum allowance on furlough 
might be raised to £1,200. Officers on 
Rs. 4,000 and Rs. 5,000 probably need no special 
consideration. But it is hard on, say, a Commis¬ 
sioner on Rs. 3,000 (£2,400) that he should 
not get even half pay whenever he takes more 
than three months’ leave. 

43905. (112) Have you any recommenda¬ 
tion to make in regard to special leave, extra¬ 
ordinary leave without allowances, and other forms 
of leave? Do you consider that the present 
conditions governing these kinds of leave, and 
the leave allowances admissible, are suitable ?— 
The rules as to the amount admissible and the 
allowances are fair. 

There are some pedantic and inconveni¬ 
ent restrictions about special leave. If a man 
wants to go home urgently on private affairs, 
he has in 9 cases out of 10 some full pay 
leave due to him. But it may be only 1£ 
months or 2 months, too short for his purpose in 
view. His private affairs may detain him for 4 
months or 6 months or 8 months. But accord¬ 
ing to article 233 (ii) and (iv), Civil Service 
Regulations, he must not, if he wishes to enjoy the 
full pay leave due to him in combination with 
special leave, be absent for a day less or a day 
more than 6 precise months. Most men take 
special leave in emergencies, and reasonable 
leave rules should recognize this and adapt them¬ 
selves to the individual’s requirements. 

43906. (113) Generally speaking do any 
of the present leave rules applicable to the 
Indian Civil Service cause inconvenience to the 
Administration, and if so, what, and what 
remedy dp you suggest ?—I think not. I should 
say that the leave system is worked very 
successfully with little inconvenience to the 
Administration and little hardship to officers. 
There is reasonable give and take both ways. . 

43907. (114) In particular are they a 
contributory cause of excessive transfers of 
officers of the Indian Civil Service, and if so, how 
can this difficulty be met?—The leave rules in 
themselves are not so much a cause of excessive 
transfers as is the tendency of the Secretariat to 
give senior men on return from leave as good a 
station as they had before. 

43908. (115) Do any of the present leave 
rules press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Indian Civil Service themselves, and if so, in 
what respect ? What is, in your opinion, the 
appropriate remedy ?—Some of the restrictions in 
section 232, section 233 and section 308, Civil 
Service Regulations, are harsh. The leave rules 
should be simpler and fewer. 

I think the obvious way of making the leave 
rules of more value to the Service is to allow— 
subject to certain limitations—commutation of 
half-pay leave into half the same amount of leave 
on full pay. No such commutation is necessary 
for short periods, e.g., 6 months’ furlough need 
not be commutable to three months’ full-pay leave, 
but a year’s furlough should be commutable to 
6 months’ full-pay leave. Beyond that the alter¬ 
native should not be allowed. I am sorry to hear 
that the Government of India have not accepted 
the Decentralization Commission’s proposal to 
some such effect. Limited as I have suggested | 


I should not have thought the proposal open to 
the objections taken to it. It would be a great 
boon to officers. 

4390S. (116) Do the present leave rules 
applicable to Statutory Civilians, or to officers 
of the Provincial Civil Services employed in 
listed posts, cause any inconvenience to the 
Administration, or press hardly on the officers 
themselves, and in what respects? In particular, 
do you consider that separate sets of rules for 
such officers and for officers of the Indian Civil 
Service are desirabl e ?—I have heard no com¬ 
plaints. I think that in this case differentiation 
has a solid ground and does not affect the officer’s 
status as difference of pay does. 

43910. (117) Have you any other propo¬ 
sals to make in regard to the conditions of leave 
not covered by your answers to the above ques¬ 
tions ?— My only definite proposals are made 
in answer to question (115). 

43911. (118) Is the present system of 
equal annuities to all members of the Indian 
Civil Service generally accepted as satisfactory 
by the Government and by the members of the 
Indian Civil Service ?—Yes, saving the answer 
to question (122). 

43912. (119) Would a non-contributory 
system of superannuation pensions, varying 
in amount with the amount of salary 
drawn at the time of retirement, be prefer¬ 
able in the interests either of the Government or 
of the members of the Indian Civil Service ? — 
Contributions are the best plan. Without them I 
should apprehend diminution in the proportion 
of pensions to salary that would leave the Service 
worse off. It is none too well off as it is. There 
is much to be said for the uniform level of pen¬ 
sions, provided salaries enable men to save moder¬ 
ately, as (except for the very successful) they do 
not at present. 

43913. (120) Assuming the maintenance of 
the annuity system do you suggest any modi¬ 
fications in its detailed workihg, and if so, what 
and for what reasons ?—No. 

43914. (121) In particular, what is your 
opinion of the arrangement by which members 
of the Indian Civil Service, who are appointed 
Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions 
of £1,200 a year after 11J years’ actual service 
as Judges ? Do you recommend any change in 
the present conditions ?—An illogical arrange¬ 
ment justified by the actual and difficult condi¬ 
tions of composite High Courts. No. 

43915. (122) Do you consider that a 
similar system should be applied to the cases 
of high executive officers, and if so, to which ? 
Please state the amount of pension and the 
conditions which you recommend as suitable ? 
— Only for Lieutenant-Governors. I agree with 
the proposals made by Lord Curzon’s Government 
about 1900 that Lieutenant-Governors should 
get an extra £100 of pension for every com¬ 
pleted year of service as Lieutenant-Governor. 

43916. (123) Assuming' the substitution 
of a non-contributory system of superannuation 
pensions varying in amount with the amount of 
salary drawn at the time of retirement, please 
describe the system that you recommend ?—I 
think the proposal unsound and have not 
worked out details. 
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43917. (124) Do you recommend the 
introduction of a system of reduced pen¬ 
sions for such officers as may be found to 
be inefficient, but whom it would be difficult to 
retire without some provision for their sub¬ 
sistence ? If so, what do you suggest ?—Yes. 
The scale for invalid retirements suggests itself 
as suitable. 

43918. (125) Do you consider the exist¬ 
ing pension rules suitable in the interests both 
of the Government and of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? In particular, what is 
your opinion of the present rules regulating volun¬ 
tary and compulsory retirement?—(i) (a) Yes. 

{%) ( b) Yes, if the pay is raised so as to let 
men save a moderate sum.' 

(ii) (a) Suitable. (6) Suitable. 

43919. (127) Do you approve of the 

present system regulating the pensions of Sta¬ 
tutory Civilians ? If not, what do you sug¬ 
gest ?—Yes. 

43920. (128) Do you approve of the 

present system regulating the pensions of officers 
of the Provincial Civil Services holding listed 
posts ? If not, what do you suggest ?—Yes. 

43921. (129) Do you accept as satisfactory 
the regulations of the Indian Family Pension 
Fund, or have you any suggestions to make 
either for their abolition or for their alteration ? 
Have you any proposals to make in regard to 
the present methods of working such regula¬ 
tions ?— Yes. None. None. 

43922. (130) In particular do you approve 
of the exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives 
of India,” who are members of the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, under what conditions would 
you admit them, having regard to the main 
differences between their social conditions and 
those of the European members on which the 
present system is based ?—Yes. 

43923. (131) Do you recommend that 
such admission should be optional or compul¬ 
sory ?—Neither. 

43924. (132) If you do not approve 
their admission to the Indian Civil Service Family 
Pension Fund, do you recommend the formation 
of a separate Family Pension Fund?—Yes, if 
they wish it. 

43925. (136) Are you satisfied with the 
existing organization of the Indian Civil Service ? 
If not, please state what alternative organiza¬ 
tion you consider desirable, and explain fully 
your views, making any suggestions that appear 
to you suitable ?—Yes. None. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

43926. (1) Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 
19th August 1910, defining the general condi¬ 
tions which should govern recruitment to the 
Provincial Civil Service, and reproduced As Ap¬ 
pendix A. Are these conditions suitable, or have 
you any recommendations to make for their 
alterations ?—Yes. None. 

43927. (2) Please supply a copy of the 
Rules /or the Recruitment of the provincial 
Civil Service in force in your province. Are 
these rules suitable, or have you any recommen¬ 
dations to make for their alteration ? Executive. 
—Recruitment of 50 per cent, (or 10 places) by 


promotion from the subordinate service is sound; 
so is the absolute barring of the clerical man. 

The other half is recruited by nomination. I 
think it gives good results. The only possible 
alteration would be to nominate 60 candidates 
for the 10 places (one from each district) and 
then examine. But even with preliminary 
nomination I should fear the results. The places 
would go too exclusively to men of a particular 
type. 

Rule 8 of the enlistment rules is complained of. 
But it is more of a pious injunction than an 
absolute rule and I do not think that as worked 
it operates harshly. 

Judicial. —I am told that our Munsifs are the 
failures of the Bar elevated tp the Bench. It is 
suggested that instead of enlistment after 3 
years’ practice and appointment after about 2 
years’ more, men should be required to put down 
their names for enrolment after one year’s prao 
tice even if actually appointed later. That is, 
the criterion would tend to be a real preference 
for Bench work and not, as it is now, a weigh¬ 
ing of the Rs. 175 as officiating Munsif against 
the precarious income of practice. 

I do not know if District Judges have to report 
critically on pleaders’ work before appointment. 
Obviously they ought to do so. 

43928. (4) Please state the different sys¬ 
tems of recruitment that have been adopted for 
the Provincial- Civil Service, the periods for 
which they were in force, and the number of 
officers recruited year by year in your province 
under each system since its formation ?—Promo¬ 
tion and selection have always prevailed. 
Competition was introduced by Sir Antony 
MacDonnell from among graduates of Allahabad 
University for (I think) three posts a year. This 
limited experiment was not much of a success, 
and I think that opinion in these provinces 
generally supported Lord Curzon’s Government 
in abolishing it in 1902‘‘as being of recent and 
extraneous origin, and unsatisfactory and uncer¬ 
tain in operation. ” 

43929. (6) What is your experience of 
the officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recommend ? 
For direct recruitment do you recommend (a) 
open competition, (6) nomination, (c) combined 
nomination, and examination or ( d) some other 
method? Please describe fully the system that 
you recommend?—Ten years ago it could be 
safely said that (a) nominated men were better 
than either ( b) examination men or (c) promoted 
tahsildars. They were of better status than ( b ) 
and (c), of better practical ability than (h) and 
both better educated and more upright than (c). 
On the other hand both (a) and ( b) lacked the 
thorough practical experience of (c). 

If all our tahsildars were educated and honest 
I would recommend recruitment from them to 
the extent not of b0°/o but 75^6 or 80?6. Edu¬ 
cated we can make them. To make them up¬ 
right is a very slow, difficult business. The 
habits of the country are very much against ifc. 
People look on it not as either a crime or a 
burden, but a simple piece of business, to pay any 
official with whom they have dealings, and often 
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they expect in return to be paid when he needs 
their help. Everyone knows that there are all 
sorts of expenses in tahsils which cannot go into 
any published accounts. It is far easier for 
a Deputy Collector who mainly sits in court not 
to take money than for a tahsildar, who is 
continually having to get things done. 

But the tradition of honesty is spreading and 
in the long run I should expect to find that select¬ 
ed tahsildars will be the best source of re¬ 
cruitment. Certainly I would do nothing to make 
it harder for a tahsildar to get promotion to the 
senior Service. 

As regards recruitment of new men, please 
seeanswers to question (3), Indian Civil Service; 
and (2), Provincial Civil Service. 

43930. (7) To what extent are non-resi¬ 
dents of the province employed in your Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ? Do you consider that only 
residents of the province should ordinarily be 
recruited ?—There are very few non-residents. 
Gertainly it should be the general rule. Other¬ 
wise you might flood these provinces and the 
Punjab with Bengalis. 

43931. (8) Are all classes and communi¬ 
ties duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable, 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object?—There is no complaint 
I think. 

• Fair representation is desirable, but there is only 
one way of getting it without trouble and with 
due regard to the public interest, and that is to 
make absolutely no rules on the subject at aU 
and to leave the matter in the hands of Govern¬ 
ment. If their hands are not tied they will deal 
with it as occasion requires better than any fine¬ 
drawn regulations can. 

43932. (9) What is the system of training 
and probation adopted for officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfac¬ 
tory, and if not, what alterations do you recom¬ 
mend ?—Incomparably the best training is that 
of the tahsildar: he may need to know a 
little more law when he becomes Deputy Collector, 
but otherwise he learns the work thoroughly in 
his earlier service. 

I do not think much change is required in 
methods of probation or training of the new re¬ 
cruited men. 

43933. (10) Is the existing system of 
Departmental examinations suitable, and if not, 
what changes do you recommend ?—The criti¬ 
cisms suggested in answer to question (61) 
largely apply, i.e. the examination is too depart¬ 
mental and not nearly practical enough. 

But I think that textual study of the Civil 
Account Code and the Stamp Manual, &c., is not 
so fruitless for Deputy Collectors who have to be 
Treasury officers, Stamp officers, &c., as it is fruit¬ 
less for Civilians. Nor do the remarks about 
language made in the previous answer apply. 

43934. (11) Do you consider that any 
change should be made in the classes of offices and 
appointments at present included in your Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ?—Since writing the answer 
to question (37) I have discussed the question 
of the inferior listed posts with some Deputy 
Collectors. Those who are ambitious and think 
they have a chance of attaining distinction 


would prefer to have the listed posts in question 
kept out of the Provincial Service. 

43935. (12) What is the system on which 

the strength of the branch of your Pro¬ 

vincial Civil Service is fixed ? Do you consider 
it satisfactory, and if not, what alterations 
do you recommend ?—I cannot answer this with 
sufficient accuracy. 

43936. (16) To what extent is any system 
of selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced ? Is any change of practice required in 
this respect?—Above the Rs. 400 grade I believe. 
I used to think when I was in the Appointment 
Department that selection was enforced too 
rigidly, on relatively slender grounds contained 
in the confidential reports : and especially that a 
man against who;n there was a black mark, so 
that he was passed over once or twice, was not 
readily given a chance of retrieving himself. 

But the opinion of the Deputy Collectors I have 
consulted is that selection is not enforced with 
sufficient stringency. This may be because they 
were capable and ambitious men who were con¬ 
fident of getting on themselves. 

They do not think that the two Deputy Collec¬ 
tors selected for district charges owe their posi¬ 
tion solely to their merits. I know nothing 
about it, but the opinion is worth recording. If 
selection were very strict it seems to me that it 
would not have been necessary to pass over all 
Deputy Collectors of the 1st grade before finding 
a man fit for a district charge, as happened when 
Chaudhri Maharaj Singh was selected. 

43937. (17) Are you satisfied that under 
the existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration ’ are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects of 
selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?— 
For the most part as in answer to question (87). 
But in the case of the Provincial Service there 
should be far less difficulty both about selection 
and removal, because an officer's work is to a far 
larger extent continuously recorded. 

43938. (18) To what extent are the func¬ 
tions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated ? Is any change desirable, and if so, in 
what direction ?—Executive and judicial in the 
ordinary sense of the words are completely differ¬ 
entiated in the Provincial Service of the United 
Provinces. 

Deputy Collectors exercise magisterial func¬ 
tions as well as executive ones. This combination 
is convenient, effective, economical, and desirable. 

43939. (19) Are you satisfied with the 
existing arrangements by which certain posts, 
ordinarily filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, are listed as open to officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service of proved merit and ability, 
and is the system followed in making appoint¬ 
ments to these posts suitable ? If not, what 
alterations do you suggest ?—The arrangement is 
suitable, and I know of no reason for objecting to 
the system followed. 

The Provincial Civil Service, however, as a 
whole, will always imagine that the men who are 
selected do not owe their selection to sheer merit. 
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They would ascribe it naturally to the influence 
of powerful friends or to the good fortune of the 
selected candidate in having been personally 
known for many years to the authorities. Even 
some of the best Deputy Collectors try to establish 
a claim to the patronago of particular officers. 

I have no suggestions, except that obviously 
the greatest care should be exercised in selecting 
the men for listed posts. If every Commissioner 
were called for to name his bast men and the 
Board interviewed these and reported to tho 
Lieutenant-Governor we ought to be sure of 
getting the right men. 

43940. (20) Are you satisfied with the 

system by which most of tho inferior listed posts 
are merged in the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
not, what change would you suggest ?—I think it 
is tho most suitable arrangement. 

43941. (21) Are you satisfied with the 

present designation “ the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice ? ” If not, what would you suggest ?— 
Everybody is satisfied with it so far as I know. 

43942. (22) Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-7, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera¬ 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? If 
not, what principle do you recommend!— 
Yes. 

43943. (24) Are the existing rates of pay 
and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of 
your province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend!—No. I think 
the pay is too low in the Executive Service. A pro¬ 
bationary Deputy Collector begins on Rs. 100, 
What with high prices and high rents this is far 
too small. It should be Rs. 150 to start with, if 
not Rs. 200. (On the Judicial side the pay of a 
probationary Munsif has been fixed at Rs. 175 and 
,an attempt is being made, I believe, to get it 
-raised to Rs. 200.) 

The Rs. 250 grade should bo abolished and 
regular grading should begin with Rs. 300. There 
should be a small grade at the top of Rs. 1,000. 

43944. (25) Are you satisfied with the 
present system under which officiating promo¬ 
tions are not made in the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice ? If not, what alteration do you recom¬ 
mend ?—No, I think it hard on the Service that 
they do not get officiating grade promotion. I do 
not know what the reason is for withholding it 
other than economy, 

43945. (26) What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the substitution of a time-scale of salary for 
the oxisting graded system of promotion ? If 
you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the Service, or 
not 1—I am against it for reasons already given. 
Half the Deputy Collectors would go permanent¬ 
ly to sleep if they were on a time-scale. 

43946. (27) As an alternative, do you re¬ 
commend a system by which each main class of 
appointment would have a separate time-scale ? — 

43947. (30) Do you approve of the 
arrangement by which officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service holding, listed .posts draw 


salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds 
of the pay drawn in the same posts by mem¬ 
bers of tho Indian Civil Service ? If not, 
what rates do you suggest for the various ap¬ 
pointments ?—I had better quote the answer 
of the Deputy Collectors whom I consulted :— 

“ Satisfactory, I think, except in the case of 
Indian Judges and Collectors, who have to begin 
with Rs. 1,200. These officei’S should get three- 
fourths of tho pay.” 

43948. (32) Is all tho leave on full pay 
due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and if not, what are the 
reasons ! Is the amount which can be earned in 
your opinion suitable ? If not, what alterna¬ 
tive arrangement do you suggest ?—Leave on 
full pay is frequently not taken by Deputy Col¬ 
lectors for fear of being transferred. Transfers 
are expensive and a standing terror to them. 
The amount is suitable. 

43949. (33) Is all the furlough due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service! Is it necessary to allow for 
as much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules ? If not, what change do you suggest ?— 
No, not as a rule: except by men wno have 
zamindari or other privato income. Deputy 
Collectors do not take much half-pay leave 
except for illness or business. 

Yes, the amount is not excessive but I suggest 
that commutation be permitted to half the amount 
of leave on full pay. This would be universally 
welcomed: and, under limitations, I do not 
believe it would be mischievous. 

43950. (34) Do you consider that the 

rates of furlough allowances are suitable ? If 
not, what changes do you recommend ?— 
Yes. 

43951. (35) Do you consider that the 

maximura'aud minimum limits of leave allow¬ 
ances at present fixed are suitable ?—The Deputy 
Collectors whom I consulted know their Civil 
Service Regulations fairly well, but not one of 
them could tell me what the limits were. This 
shows that they are to a large extent inoperative 
in the case of Deputy Collectors. It is fairly 
clear otherwiso that this mast be the case— 
vide Artielo 341, Civil Service Regulations. 

43952. (36) Have you any recommenda¬ 
tions to make in regard to special leave, extra¬ 
ordinary leave without allowances, and other 
forms of leave ? Do you consider that the 
present conditions governing these kinds of leave, 
and the leave allowances admissible, are suitable? 
—No. Yes. 

43953. (37) Generally speaking, do any 
of the present leave rules applicable to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service cause inconvenience to the 
Administration, and if so, what; and what 
remedy do you suggest ?—I do not think so. 

43954. (38) In particular, are they a con¬ 
tributory cause of excessive transfers of officers, 
and if so, how can this difficulty be met ?—I 
should be inclined to say that fear of transfers 
acts as a restriction on leave-taking—rather than 
that leave-taking causes too many transfers. 
During two and a half years’ charge of Aligarh I 
have only bad one change of a Deputy Collector, 
but my men have not taken all the leave they 
would like to get, -. 
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Two ways of relief suggest themselves— 

(i) to reimburse officers their reasonable actual 

expenses on transfer; 

(ii) if transfers are excessive, to use junior 
officers as a leave reserve and let senior 
officers returning from leave go back to 
their old district. 

43955. (39) Do any of the present leave 
rules press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and if so, in what res¬ 
pects ? What is, in your opinion, the appro¬ 
priate remedy ? In particular, do you regard 
the existing differences between the leave rules 
for the European and Indian Services as suit¬ 
able ?—Judicial Provincial Service officers 
complain of their privilege leave rules. I do not 
know with how much reason. Yes. 

43956. (40) Is the present system of 
superannuation pensions satisfactory in the 
interests both of the Government and the mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Civil Service?—Satisfactory. 

43957. (41) Have you any suggestions to 
make in favour of any modifications in its detailed 
working, and if so, what, and for what reasons ?— 
No. 

43958. (42) Do you approve of the grant 
of reduced pensions for such officers as may be 
found to be inefficient but whom it may be 
difficult to retire without some provision for 
their subsistence? If so, what do you suggest ? 
—Yes. I would apply the medical scale. 

43959. (43) Do you approve of the pre¬ 
sent system regulating the pensions of officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts ? 
If not, what do you suggest ?—Yes. 

43960. (44) Do you consider that the 

existing rules governing the voluntary and com¬ 
pulsory retirement of members of the Provincial 


Civil Service are satisfactory? If not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—The rules are 
satisfactory. The complaint is heard that exten¬ 
sions of service, out of regard for governing 
pension charges, are given too frequently to the 
detriment of the prospects of junior men. 

43961. (45) To what extent do members 
of the Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the 
benefit of their families to the Government 
General Provident Fund, or to other official or 
officially recognized funds ? Are any further 
facilities required, and what arrangements of 
this kind do you consider to be necessary ? — So 
far as I can learn, only to a slight extent. Some 
officers have private income and do not need to : 
others who have managed to accumulate money, 
especially during their service as tahsildars, 
prefer generally to buy land : and certainly some 
Deputy Collectors with no extra income and 
families to educate, cannot afford even the 
moderate subscriptions to the fund. 

43962. (46) Are you satisfied with the 
existing organization of the Provincial Civil 
Service ? If not, please state what alternative 
organization you consider desirable, and explain 
fully your views, making any suggestions that 
appear to you to be suitable ?—Yes. 

43963, (47) Have you any other proposals 

to make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service 
not covered by your answers to the above ques¬ 
tions ? If so, please explain them?—The Exe¬ 
cutive Service ask that the posts of Assistant 
Judges should be opened to them alleging (i) 
that they are just as competent to acquire a know¬ 
ledge of Civil Law as Sub-Judges and Munsifs 
are to acquire a knowledge of Criminal Law, (ii) 
that on the whole the criminal work predominates. 
I am not familiar with the subject. 


Mr. W, S. Marris, called and examined. 


43964. (Chairman.) You are the Collector of 
Aligarh and are now holding an officiating 
post ?—Since these answers were written I have 
been appointed to officiate in a short vacancy in 
the Government of India. I would point out 
that these suggestions I have made, whatever 
they are, are my own. 

43965. Has your official experience been con¬ 
fined to this province or have you occupied 
positions elsewhere ?—I have occupied positions 
elsewhere, not in the districts but in the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and I was on duty abroad for a 
short time. 

43966. How many years’ service have you 
now?—Nearly 16J years. 

43967. Your scheme is to have ail Euro¬ 
pean candidates for the open competitive exam¬ 
ination scrutinized by the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners a year before they enter for the examina¬ 
tion?—I would make them put in their papers 
and give the Civil Service Commissioners the 
opportunity of satisfying themselves further in 
any case in which they felt a doubt as to a 
man’s suitability. 

43968. Then you would give them power to 
cast a candidate without giving a reason for 
doing so?—It is an extreme measure, but I 
would give the power. 

43969. Do you think it is a practicable 
measure ?—I am afraid that some of these things 


are not practical politics, but I regard the ques¬ 
tions as intended to elicit what was, in one’s 
opinion, the theoretical best scheme. 

43970. What we want to arrive at is a prac¬ 
tical scheme.—I am not prepared to say it is 
practical to throw a man out. 

43971. What would be the grounds of unsuit¬ 
ability assuming that it could be done ?—The 
chief ground would be defective character or 
defective conduct clearly demonstrated. For 
instance, laziness or lack of energy, or failing to 
take a proper position in the school amongst his 
fellows. 

43972. Do not you think that the passing 
of an examination like the Indian Civil Service 
would be a far more effective test as to 
those qualities than anything that could be 
hypothetically brought forward to a Board of 
Commissioners previous to the examination ? — 
I am not sure whether the proposal is quite 
clear. I do not propose that the whole field of 
candidates should be scrutinized with a view to 
throwing the man out on these grounds, but only 
that if his initial record and the enquiries made 
from his schoolmasters and tutors disclose a 
doubt the Civil Service Commissioners before 
admitting him to the examination should satisfy 
themselves on the point. 

43973. You would not continue to admit 
Indians to the competitive examination in 
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England ?—I think a better means of recruitment 
can be devised. 

43974. You realise the strength of the feeling 
on the subject amongst Indians ?—I realise that 
it is strong. 

43975. Do you think at this juncture that such 
a proposal could be carried out with good effect 
to the administration in India?—I think myself 
it would have to be gradually done. I do not 
think you can abandon the competitive examina¬ 
tion at once. My position is this. The time has 
come to admit Indians more freely than has 
been the case hitherto into the higher ranks of 
the Service. Our agency in the past has been 
the competitive examination, and so far as I can 
judge the results are unsatisfactory, and if we 
want to admit more Indians we must find 


of Aligarh. That district is a district of large 
estates and general conservative feeling. I will 
not go so far as to say this particular remark 
would be endorsed there, but I would assert with 
some confidence that it represents generally the 
feeling of the gentry of the district, and since 
the remark was made to me and seemed to have 
a direct bearing on the question I put it in. 

43983. Your plan is to select boys below the 
age of 14 ?—Yes. 

43984. You would enter them at a college and 
after four years put them through an examination. 
A fourth of them will then be eligible to go to 
England and, ultimately, to enter the Service ?— 
Yes. 

43985. I take it that proposal means that you 
will have to fix for the next ten years the limit 


another means that will give us better results, of Indian recruits to the Indian Civil Service at 
The only means to my mind is a method of selec- about 7 or 8 ?—I have not the figures at hand, 
tion which will catch the men young, and then I do not know what result the presenb system 
put them for a prolonged period of training into is yielding. Whatever it is, I would increase it 
English hands. generously. I said an increase of 50 per cent. 

43976. You say that the competitive system but I am prepared to double it. It is important 
as applied to Indians is in your judgement a to fix it for a period and let it be understood that 
failure ?—That is my opinion of it. It fails to it is open to revision at the end of that period, 
select the best men. 1 believe there is to-day 43986. You would be prepared to give a 
satisfactory material in abundance in the country generous increase to the present number ?—Yes, 
that we could get. Wo do not get the best now, whatever it is now. 

and I think it is important that we should. 43987. But would you like to see it definitely 

43977. You would admit that that opinion is fixed for a period of time?—Yes, a sufficient period 
not shared by a good many of your colleagues in of time to enable the Government to judge of the 
the Service ?—I do not know on what grounds results before it goes any further, 
they would take exception to it, whether they 43988. Do you think that by this Bystem of 
think that competition gives a better result or an institution in India you will be able to realise 
whether it is the objection to nomination that any appreciable improvement as compared with 
they have. the present candidate ?—That is my strong opi- 

43978. You emphasise your objection to open nion. The men about whom I have felt least 
competition by arguments through which I doubt as to their fitness in every way for member- 
will not follow you, because some of them ship of the Service are the men who have gone 
if pushed would lead, I am afraid, to person- home young. I have known several of them, 
alities which would necessitate our continuing 43989. So that you would strongly favour in 
the enquiry in private. I take it generally principle the scheme that has been advocated by 
speaking, that you have raised these points certain witnesses of sending boys home at the age 
merely to emphasise your objection to the of 14 and passing them through an English public 
competitive examination ?—Yes. school ?—I should want a little more than that. 

4397 9. I will draw your attention to one I should want them actually living under English 
point only where you say that out of the supervision the whole time, almost under an 
ten or twelve Native Indian Civil Service men English guardian. * 

in the province there was only one who would be 43990. You would prefer the system of an es- 
regarded by Indians of position as fitted by birth tablishment here to the proposal of sending them 
and status for the office he holds ?—I am glad to England for an ordinary course at an English 
attention has been drawn to that because you will public school ?—I think so. 
see it is not my opinion. It is quoted as bearing 43991. Your scheme would be an expensive 
on the opinion held by the Indians I have met. one, would it not ?—Very expensive, I think. 

It was an opinion that impressed me and I put it 43992. Do you think it would go any length 
down. towards satisfying the demands of educated Indian 

43980. I have quoted it to you because I want public opinion on this vexed question ?—I do not 
to clear the ground on these points as they might think it would go far : that is a consideration to 
lead to questions and answers which would be which I should attach weight, but not supreme 
undesirable in public ?—I hope it is clear in weight. 

the first place that that opinion is not mine. 43993. You would attach a certain amount of 

43981. I take it that in quoting it you agree weight to it from the point of view of ultimate 
to it ? — No, certainly not. The question asked efficient administration in India ?—I think that 
is not direct evidence of the character of the argument cuts both ways. So far as I can see, 
officer but opinion that is held about him. it is very important for the ultimate future 

43982. I take it you would agree that that of India that you should get the best Indians in 
opinion, by whomsoever it may be held, is not greater numbers into the public service, and I 
shared by a very large number of members of feel that this is the way to do it. 
the Service or by many people in the province ?— 43994. With regard to your_answers as to the 

In writing these answers I wrote as Collector prospects of the Service, you think that there is 
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some difference in tone discernible amongst the 
younger men ?—I think so. 

43995. Whilst they are not inferior you think 
they are too old and not adaptable ?—I think so. 

43996. And therefore you are strongly of 
opinion that the examination should bo passed at 
a much earlier age ?—Yes. 

43997. You regard this as important from 
the point of view of the individual efficiency of 
the officer, and I suppose you would regard it as 
important as tending to mitigate certain pro¬ 
blems connected with his career ?—Yes. 

43998. You would 1 ike to see al 1 officers obtain¬ 
ing superior posts earlier than they do now ?—Yes. 

43999. And it is only by that means you can 
ensure it ?—Yes. 

44000. You make a suggestion somewhat dif¬ 
ferent from any we have had with regard to the 
training of the Civilian when he arrives in this 
country. You think the Collector is too occupied 
with his work to give that amount of attention 
necessary ?—I think so, especially as it generally 
happens that these men will be sent to a fairly 
heavy district. 

44001. You would like to see a Joint Magis¬ 
trate appointed to supervise two or three young 
Civilians, and he would be given a very light 
charge for the specific purpose of looking after 
them ?—Yes, in order to give him plenty of time 
to look after the men. In a heavy district the 
Collector has too much work to do to look after 
the men. The Collector’s work is not the work 
that the Assistants are going to do for many years, 
and there is a good deal of the work that he can¬ 
not explain, and it would be no use to them if he 
did. The young Civilian is often very ill at ease 
and unhappy when he first comes out to the 
country, and I think he would be very much 
better off if he had one or two men of his own year 
with him, and was in touch for the purpose of 
training with a man not 15 years older than him¬ 
self, but 5 years older. 

44002. I can see the advantages of his being 
nearly the same age, but would it be a sufficient 
age for responsibility ?—I think the selected 
Joint Magistrate would be all right. I know one 
or two who would do it very well. 

44003. You set great store on very careful 
training of these Civilians during their first year ? 
—Very great store, certainly. 

44004. You make some interesting sugges¬ 
tions in answer to question (89), and in regard to 
the position of Collectors and Magistrates you say 
that you are strongly against the abolition of the 
designation “ Collector” and the substitution of that 
of “ Deputy Commissioner”?—It is a mere matter 
of sentiment. I understood it was being urged. 
The name Collector, although not understood in 
England, has established itself very firmly in this 
country, and it is an honourable old title which 
I should be sorry to see go. It is a title used in 
this part of the country whatever the functions 
may be. He may be acting as a judicial officer 
but he is called the Collector. 

44005. You do not see any particular 
importance in having a uniform nomenclature ? 
—None whatever. I think the word “ Deputy 
Commissioner ” is absolutely misleading. The 
connotation is wrong. Deputy Commissioner was 
adopted in non-regulation Provinces where the 


Commissioner was the important unit and these 
District Officers were his Deputies, but in Bengal 
and these Provinces the whole thing has been 
built up on a district unit and the Commissioner 
has gathered the districts together. The thing 
did not begin with a division and split up into 
districts, but began with districts, and the district 
is much more the unit here. 

44006. In your answers to questions (99) and 
(100) you express strong views about a time-scale, 
and I should like to hear them expanded as we 
have had a great deal of evidence in favour of 
it ? —I think the time-scale is rather the resort 
of the despairing. When things run badly and 
men find grade promotion is slow they naturally 
look to a time-scale by which you drift on a 
sort of stream year by year, getting a little 
better every year. That is all there is to be 
said in favour of it. Perhaps you do away with 
a certain amount of complication in grade 
promotion; but not all, because you have to 
provide for certain special appointments that 
will not fit into it. I feel that there is this very 
strong objection to it, that it does not provide 
the check that the grade system does upon 
efficiency and a man going to sleep over his 
work. It has the greatest possible inducement 
for a man just to go on, and the time-scale carries 
him along until some day or other he gets a big 
salary. On the other hand, it is far more 
difficult for Government. Under time-scales 
I believe there are efficiency bars, but it is not 
the same thing stopping a man going up from 
Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 1,225 as it is in saying definitely 
that the man shall not be promoted from 
Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,666. 

44007. Probably you will admit that in 
certain Provinces in India to-day there is a very 
serious block, though it may not be the case in 
this Province ?—Yes. 

44008. And that is a great discouragement ? 
—Yes, a great evil. 

44009. And this might do something possibly 
to rectify it?—Yes. 

44010. Take the present system of moving 
through the grades, is it not, more or less, a time- 
scale of a rather irregular type ?—The whole 
thing is a question of degree. 

44011. It is really an automatic time-scale, 
but its action is irregular. The only difference 
in the introduction of a time-scale would be that 
you would have it automatic and regular. If in 
addition to that you had the selection bar as 
between the lower grades and the higher grades, 
would not that really meet the objection you 
have?—I think not. I do not think myself 
that a graded Service, with promotion from 
grade to grade, can be described as even 
approximating to a time-scale. The essence of 
a time-scale is that you go on year by year. 

44012. In effect its results are the same, are 
they not?—Very broadly. There ought to be 
much more selection than there is. 

44013. Is there any selection between the 
third grade of Assistant Collector and the second 
grade?—No. That is a matter of passing an 
examination. 

44014. And from the second grade to the first 
grade? —There will have to be a vacancy for 
promotion as Joint Magistrate. 
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44015. Men have to wait a long time some¬ 
times ?—Yes, sometimes. They have to wait too 
long nowadays. 

44016. That is a source of great discourage¬ 
ment to the Service ?—Certainly, but I think it 
may be remedied without recourse to a time- 
scale. 

44017. What would be your suggested 
remedy for that ?—Do you mean for immediate 
relief or permanent relief ? 

44018. I should like to hear both ?—I think 
allowances are needed now ; I would give men 
extra allowances. 

44019. What is the difference between that 
and a time-scale ?—Allowances are simply a 
temporary expedient to get over the immediate 
difficulty. Then you recast the cadre, and 
examine the actuarial data, check all the results 
•of casualties, &c.. again, and I think the thing 
will be done. 

44020. You think that with a recasted cadre 
it will be remedied ?—I think so. 

44021. You put in a plea for better allow¬ 
ances on transfer. Could you give us any 
practical suggestions as to a suitable scale?—I 
should pay actual expenses within limits to be 
laid down according to the officer’s grade. 

44022. As regards the leave rules, I dare¬ 
say you have seen the new draft regulations ?—I 
have not. 

44023. So that you are not in a position to 
say whether you agree with those or not ?—No. 

44024. You have been told that Munsifs in 
the United Provinces are the failures of the 
Bar elevated to the Bench ?—I give that as an 
opinion. 

44025. Some of the witnesses coming before 
us take a very different view and have spoken in 
high praise of the work of the Munsif?—I give 
it as a second-hand opinion as the result of discus¬ 
sion. I am not a Judicial Officer and I have had 
very little to do with Munsifs, but it was the 
opinion held of the local Bar in Aligarh. 

44026. It is not an opinion of your own?— 
No. I say that I was told so. 

44027. You do not set anything upon it?— 
I do not lay the least weight upon it myself. I 
give it simply for what it is worth. 

44028. {Lord Ronaldshay.) With regard to 
the recruitment of Indians, I take it that what you 
wish to express here is that there is a considerable 
section of people in this country who would 
prefer to see such Indians as are recruited to the 
higher branches of the Service drawn from what 
I may describe as the aristocratic portion of the 
population rather than from the middle classes ?— 
Yes. 

44029. And go your scheme is really drawn 
up with a view to excluding practically the 
middle class from that branch of the Service?— 
No, I would exclude none: but I would make it 
possible for the deserving of all kinds to get in, 
and I do not think the present arrangement does. 

44030. I understand that when these young 
boys were selected under your scheme they would 
be selected largely from people of old families 
and so on. If you say you want to give all 
classes a chance, what instructions are you going 
]*> give to the men who make the selection ?—The 
Commissioners would select and they would no 


doubt call on District Officers for nominations, 
and the District Officers would be told that they 
are not to confine themselves to any particular 
caste or race but must look for all kinds of merit, 
not merely old families or anything of that sort. 
Status and position in the country should come 
in, but they must get the professional classes and 
the merchant classes too, where there are promis¬ 
ing boys of ability. I do not propose in, the least 
to strike those out. 

44031. At what age are you going to start 
selecting ?—About thirteen. 

44032. How is the District Officer going to 
know which boy is of that age in his district ?— 
There will be no lack of names put before him. 
He has plenty of means of finding out about a 
boy and he would have the boys up before him. 
I know two or three boys in my district whom 
I should be prepared to nominate already, and 
I know of other boys who are going in, who I 
think are not likely to succeed and whom I cannot 
think of as officers if they do succeed. 

44033. If your scheme is put into practice you 
anticipate that it would result in men of all classes 
coming in?—Yes. 

44034. Therefore I do not see that there 
would be very much difference between that and 
the present system ?—The classes I would like 
to see better represented at present do not 
appear to me to get in now. 

44035. Do you mean the landed classes ?-t 
Yes. 

44036. Surely you would give your District 
Officers instructions that they were to look out 
specially for them?—Not if this is to be the only 
method of recruitment. If you are going to 
maintain the competitive examination and have 
promotion from the Subordinate Service, then 
this might be a special arrangement simply for 
the landed classes. If it is the only thing, 
certainly not. 

44037. With regard to the age-limit, your 
suggestion is that the age-limits of the open 
examination should be between the years 19—21. 
At the same time you seem to have a preference 
for a younger age. That being so, I cannot 
understand why you do not go the whole hog and 
come back to the school-age again?—I think you 
want rather more than the school-age. I should 
like to see the best boys take their degrees if it 
can be done quickly and cleanly. I would give a 
boy a chance of doing it before he comes out to 
India. 

44038. If you are going to have the age 
19—21 I should have thought that is precisely 
the age which would prevent most people from 
taking a degree. It seems to cut straight across 
the University course ?—I have taken it that the 
scheme results in the man taking his degree and 
coming out at 23. Theoretically I do not think 
it is the best thing. I rather I ike to see them 
younger than that. But I attach sufficient 
importance to a man taking his degree to say ] 
would be cont ent with that. 

44039. But would he not have a better chance 
of taking his degree if you had the examination 
at the age-limit of 17—19 and allowed him to 
go to the University and take a degree afterwards 1 
He would then come out at 22 or 22$ ?—He 
would take a Pass Degree only. 
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44040. He could take an Honours Course?— 
I do not think he could do it in addition to the 
training he is going to have. 

44041. He could do it under those conditions, 
and it seems to me it would be still more impos¬ 
sible for him to do it under your conditions. If 
you are going to take a man for an examination 
at the age of 19 to 21 that is surely the very age 
at which a man would be working for his 
degree?—What I would really like to see would 
be the man go up rather younger and take his 
degree quicker than he does. I think the thing 
is too long altogether; I think the whole 
University Course is too long as a preparation 
for the Indian Civil Service. You have to get 
the University authorities if possible to quicken 
the thing up. 

44042. You want the Universities to grant a 
degree to a man who has been in residence say 
for two years ?—I think a man ought to take 
Moderations at the end of his first year and 
then Greats; probably it would be three years. 

44043. You say in answer to question (88) that 
it is well for a District Magistrate to be able, if 
he wishes, to judge of his policemen’s work as a 
Magistrate, and I should like you to explain a little 
more definitely exactly what that means ?—Every¬ 
one is aware that police investigation work in 
this country frequently incurs a great deal of 
criticism, sometimes justly and sometimes not. A 
District Magistrate is always anxious about his 
police work and it is a very difficult thing to control 
the facts of an investigation. My point is that 
the knowledge that the District Magistrate is in 
a position to take the case up himself and see it 
from inside, and have the witnesses before him 
and check what they say against the depositions 
recorded in the police papers, is a great check 
upon police work, although he can very rarely 
exercise the functions. The fact that he is in a 
position to do so tends to improve the police work. 

44044. With regard to what you said to the 
Chairman about the training of young Civilians, is 
it not the ordinary practice now for a young 
Indian Civilian, though he is put into the charge 
of a District Officer, to be sent, at any rate for 
part of his time, into camp with a Joint Magis¬ 
trate?—I think the Collector does most of it, 
certainly about three-fourths of it. 

44045. Under your suggestion would you 
pick out some particular sub-division in the 
Provinces to which the bulk of the Indian Civil 
Service recruits should be sent for training ?— 
No. I shoud pick out Joint Magistrates, two or 
three fairly senior capable Joint Magistrates, 
known to be good at their work, and allot the men 
to them. You can always relieve the sub-divi¬ 
sional officer sufficiently to give him time to 
explain what he is doing. 

44046. But if you are going to have a sort of 
institution of this kind you will have to have 
accommodation ?—I was not thinking of anything 
of that sort. I was thinking chiefly of the 
touring season. 

44047. What would they do when the touring 
season came to an end ?— They might go into 
head-quarters and fake up their work there. 
The only two points I make are, first that the 
Joint Magistrate is in the long run a better man 
to do it than the Collector, and secondly it is 


better for two or three men to be together. I 
will take it no further than that. 

44048. With regard to transfer, under the 
present rules a man is allowed nothing more than 
two first-class fares when transferred from one 
district to another ? — That is so as an ordinary 
rule, but in very emergent cases, that is to say, 
supposing a man had a transfer and something 
happened to upset it, and he had to be ordered 
back again, the Government would no doubt 
take an extremely hard case like that into account 
and sanction something. I know cases where it 
has sanctioned the railing of officers’ horses. 

44049. But generally speaking a man gets 
two first-class fares ?—He gets them whether he 
is travelling six miles down his own line or 500 
miles across his own Province. 

44050. And no allowance is made for the 
transfer of his furniture, horses, or anything 
else ?—No. 

44051. With regard to the question of a time- 
scale, do you think it would be possible under 
the present graded system to prevent blocks in 
promotion? I ask you that because you suggest¬ 
ed to the Chairman that in future the graded 
system could be so arranged as to prevent these 
irregularities from time to time in promotion. 
But supposing, as I believe happened in these Prov¬ 
inces, in some particular year a very large num¬ 
ber of senior officers retire, is it possible under 
the graded system to prevent a block of promo¬ 
tion in the future?—The disturbing influence 
in the case to which you refer was originally the 
Mutiny of 1857. 

44052. I mean about the year 1896 or 1897, 
when a very large number of senior officers re¬ 
tired.—They may have retired from personal or 
immediate causes ; I think it is possible, they did. 

44053. Let us assume thatthey did ?—But that, 
I think, is not the immediate cause of block so 
much as what I refer to, the retirement in a block 
of the young men recruited to fill the extra 
vacancies caused by casualties. 

44054. Supposing a large number of senior 
officers unexpectedly retired, would not the 
result be that a large number of comparatively 
junior officers would immediately get promotion ? 
They have a great many years' service before 
them and consequently there are very few retire¬ 
ments from the higher grades for a great many years 
to come. Is not the result of that an inevitable 
block in the younger ranks ?—It is quite true 
these things happen, but I do not think they are 
inevitable in the Service and always to be expect¬ 
ed, or that they are a final argument against the 
existing arrangement. 

44055. I quite see that you are opposed to 
the system of a time-scale ?—I am absolutely 
opposed to it. 

44056. (Sir Theodore Morrison.) Would you 
explain to me how far promotion up to the first 
grade of Collector is governed by pure seniori¬ 
ty ?—I am afraid very largely. 

44057. To what extent?—I do not think 
practice accords with principle. I think Govern¬ 
ment is apt perhaps to say one thing and do 
another in this matter. Government, I ima gine, 
would readily accept the proposition that promo¬ 
tion to the first grade of Collector ought to be 
strictly by selection j but in practice it varies 
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with the idiosyncrasy of the Government and its 
knowledge of its men. A new Government tak¬ 
ing office cannot be supposed to exercise the same 
squeeze as one that knows its men thoroughly. 

44058. If you are really under a semority 
scale I do not see how merit gets a greater 
chance than under a time-scale ?—Is it a seniority 
scale that we have now ? 

44059. So it seems to me. Promotion de¬ 
pends upon the vacancy above you?—It does, 
and there are supposed to be bars which we only 
cross by selection. 

44060. But you say they are not effective ?— 
Not as effective as they ought to be, I think. It 
seems to me that if there is a difficulty in effect¬ 
ing it under the big bars you have still less hope 
of effecting it when you whittle down your bars 
to Rs. 25 a month. 

44061. With regard to the Political depart¬ 
ment, has there been any opportunity of fin ding 
out about the time-scale there ?—I should prefer 
to express no opinion whatever as to the way in 
which promotions are made in the Political de¬ 
partment. 

44062. You are strongly in favour of a special 
institution for probationers ?—Yes. I think it is 
best at home. 

44063. It has been urged upon us in other 
places, and the criticism made upon it was under 
three heads. First of all a great many witnesses 
placed a very high value on the liberal influence 
of the University. I daresay you have noticed 
some men who have had a University education 
and some who have not, and I should like to 
know whether you value a University educa¬ 
tion ?—I value it highly. 

44064. Do you contemplate it, or an imitation 
of it, in your separate institution ?—I should not 
contemplate getting the same thing, but a certain 
number of the candidates would have had a 
certain amount of that liberal education in a Uni¬ 
versity before joining. 

44065. If your ages are accepted ?— Yes. Sec¬ 
ondly, I think there are corresponding advan¬ 
tages in this which would perhaps compensate 
for the lack of University culture in the case 
of those who did not get it. 

44066. All this is a balance of advantages and 
disadvantages ?—Yes. 

44067. The second criticism was that there is a 
good deal of capital and plant at the two Univer¬ 
sities which would have to be scrapped ?—I 
should not have thought that was a very serious 
matter. The capital and plant at Oxford 16 
years ago was not so elaborate. 

44068. Thirdly there was the expense ?—I 
have not considered the question of expense. I 
think it would be expensive, but you have to 
face expenditure anyhow. 

44069. How much do you recommend should 
be given for the allowance during probation ?— 
£ 200 . 

44070. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) Is there any Ta- 
lukdari school or Chiefs’ College in this province ? 
— There is a Talukdari school in this city, but no 
College within the province, as far as I am aware. 

44071. Your idea is to send these young men 
to a school of this sort?—Yes. 

44072. You would admit any boy, Isuppose ?— 
I would admit these selected boys. I have laid 
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down no restriction of any kind as regards the 
type or class of boys selected. 

44073. Why do you specially mention the 
Chiefs’ College ?—Because as far as I know they 
are the best and most expensively equipped 
colleges with the advantages of an English 
staff. 

44074. How long has this school been in 
existence here?—A long time. The name is 
Colvin. I infer from that that it dates from Sir 
Auckland Colvin’s time. 

44075. Do you know what the results of this 
system have been,—the training in these schools ?— 
I have little first-hand knowledge of them, but 
I understand they are very good. I know it is 
an institution recommended to the notice of all 
District Officers as being the best possible place 
in which boys likely to take responsible positions 
can be sent. 

44076. Are there any boys from this school 
in the Service ?—I should think it is probable. 
I have never served in Lucknow, and I have no 
intimate knowledge of the boys of the Talukdari 
school. 

44077. I suppose you would have similar 
schools in other provinces?—It is a question 
whether you could do it in one central school. I 
do not mean to suggest necessarily the Colvin 
school here, but I take that as a type of institu¬ 
tion that might be utilized or instituted. 

44078. You would not exclude other schools ? 
—By using these words “Chiefs’ College or 
Talukdari schools ’’ I mean expensive institutions 
with a staff of Englishmen, where money 
would not be spared; in fact a model Hi gh 
School under English management. 

44079. As regards your answer to question 
(88) viz., the separation of the two functions, I 
suppose the present system means that the judi¬ 
cial is subordinate to the executive ?—-No, I 
should not say so. 

44080. The subordinate magistrates?—In 
their judicial capacity I do not regard them as 
subordinate to the executive head of the dis 
trict. 

44081. Do not their promotion and their 
prospects in the Service depend generally on the 
report of the District Officer ?—Partly on the 
report of the District Magistrate and the Collec¬ 
tor, and partly on the report of the Sessions 
Judge. 

44082. To that extent it depends upon the 
report of the District Magistrate to whom he is 
subordinate?—No. I should not describe him 
in his judicial capacity as being subordinate to 
the District Magistrate. 

44083. What you mean is this, that his deci¬ 
sions are not subject to appeal to the District 
Magistrate ?—I mean much more than that. I 
mean that the fact that the District Magistrate 
reports upon him for promotion does not influ-, 
ence his judicial independence. 

44084. But in fact he is subordinate to the 
District Magistrate as his executive officer ?—As 
executive officer he is undoubtedly subordinate to 
the executive head of the district. 

44085. He is the same officer whether he gets 
his promotion or not. I say so far as the magis¬ 
trates are concerned these subordinate magis¬ 
trates are subordinate to the executive officer ?—. 
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I think it is a question of words. In my opinion 
they are not subordinate as judicial officers. 

44086. I suppose you would admit it would 
be wrong in principle to subordinate a judicial 
officer to an executive officer. If they are made 
subordinate to them their judicial independence 
will be impaired?—I have no desire to see 
that and I should think it would not be wise to 
subject judicial discretion to executive inter¬ 
ference. 

44087. Judicial officers should not be sub¬ 
ordinate to the executive officers ?—I think they 

should not be. 

44088. You agree with that ? —Yes. 

44089. One of the advantages you mention 
of this system is that a District Magistrate is 
able to judge of the police work as a magistrate. 
Supposing he had experience of magisterial work 
before he became District Magistrate, but he did 
not retain any magisterial powers as district 
officer, he would be still equally able to judge of 
the police work?—He might be equally able to 
form an opinion about it, but he would not be 
equally capable of putting that opinion into 
effect. 

44090. Do you think when a case is initiated 
there is much scope for rejecting it if there is a 
certain amount of evidence in support of the 
case ?—I think there is considerable scope. I 
think the use made of section 203 of the 
Criminal Code shows it. 

44091. But you have heard here the evi¬ 
dence ?—Yes. He would frequently discover the 
evidence adduced by tbe complainant is not worth 
much. 

44092. What you meant was the application 
of section 203?—Yes. 

44093. But that could be done by any magis¬ 
trate ?—Yes. 

44094. The District Magistrate does not 
stand on a different footing in that respect ?— 
None whatever. 

44095. Why do you say you would not have 
sufficient controlover the Honorary Magistrates?— 
The benches of Honorary Magistrates in munici¬ 
palities are largely concerned with trying 
offences against breaches of municipal regula¬ 
tion, matters of sanitation and traffic, and like 
matters. It is, in my experience, true to say that 
as a rule there is a tendency for Honorary Magis¬ 
trates to be insufficiently alive to the import¬ 
ance of enforcing sanitary and police regulations. 
The District Judge has no interest in these 
things. The executive head of the district has 
an undoubted interest in them, and the mere fact 
that the head of the district is also the District 
Magistrate is of value in enforcing a certain 
standard of efficiency in these respects to which 
the Honorary Magistrates, if left to themselves, 
would not be liable. 

44096. I understand your position is this, 
that because a District Magistrate is head of the 
municipality and other institutions in the district 
he is interested ? — He may or may not be head 
of the municipality ;• he is frequently not. But 
whether he is head or not, the District Magis¬ 
trate is interested in securing the maintenance 
of a certain degree of sanitation and matters 
subject to like control in the town. It is, I am 
sure, true to say in this part of the country that 


public opinion at large is behindhand in this 
respect, and that many Honorary Magistrates 
appointed to the benches in municipalities are 
not abreast with public requirements. That is to 
say, the fact that they feel there is the District 
Magistrate behind them is of undoubted value in 
securing a better enforcement of sanitary and 
municipal regulations than you would get if the 
Honorary Magistrates felt that they were under 
the District Judge. 

44097. As I understand, the Honorary Magis¬ 
trates only try cases ?—Yes. 

44098. As far as decisions are concerned, 
surely the District Judge, and any other author¬ 
ity, is quite competent to judge of their decisions 
being sound?—It is chiefly a question of sen¬ 
tence. 

44099. You do not think that the Judge is able 
to pass a proper sentence ? —I do not assent to any 
such proposition as that. The Honorary Magis¬ 
trate who has a small sanitation case before him 
is more likely to pass a sentence that the cir¬ 
cumstances demand rather against his inclination 
if he knows' the District Magistrate is behind 
him rather than the District Judge. 

44100. Do you think he would pass a severe 
sentence though he himself thought that the 
sentence were not deserved in the particular 
case because he was subordinate to the District 
Magistrate ?—I do not think the case would be 
decided with undue severity. 

44101. What about the badmashes appeal ?— 
You mean section 110 cases ? 

44102. The appeal ordinarily lies with tbe Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate ?—The appeal always lies with 
the District Magistrate. The Court passes an 
order to find security, or failing to find security 
to go to jail. If that period exceeds a year it 
goes for confirmation before the Sessions Judge. 

44103. Of course that is ttie power. Does 
not a Sessions Judge hear appeals in certain of 
these cases ?—He confirms the order. 

44104. That is the District Judge ?—No, the 
Sessions Judge. If a first class Magistrate 
passes an order of this sort affecting the accused 
lor more than one year, this order is not valid 
until it is confirmed by the Sessions Judge. 

44105. You suggest that he ought not to 
have that power ?—Not at all. I think these are 
exceptional cases in which it is desirable that a 
final review of the sentence should lie in the end 
outside the district authorities, but for the ordi¬ 
nary purpose for which an order affecting a man 
for one year suffices, I think the existing 
arrangement is a sound one. 

44106. Why should not the Sessions Judge be 
in a position to hear appeals in these section 110 
cases ?—Because the whole basis of the cases is 
different. The sections are of a preventive 
nature and the rules of evidence guiding them 
are different. It is a matter of general repute 
much more than of legal evidence as to the com¬ 
mission of definite facts. 

44107. But the evidence has to be given 
on repute and not on what the Magistrate knows; 
is not that so ?—I understand there are various 
High Court rulings on the subject. 

44108. The Magistrate himself cannot import, 
his own knowledge into the case even as regards, 
evidence of repute ?—No. 
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44109. On that there is no difference of 
opinion ?—There is no difference of opinion. 

44110. The District Magistrate is in a better 
position to deal with these cases than any other 
judicial officer?—I think the judicial officer who 
is accustomed to decide these things in the light 
of strict legal evidence would tend to take a too 
ultra legal view. 

44111. If it is legal, why should it be ultra 
legal ?—It is a legal view in the sense of sus¬ 
taining a conviction. In this particular case the 
record is always open to revision by the High 
Court. 

44112. These are important cases and it 
affects the zamindars. We have had prosecutions 
under this section in Bengal with regard to 
zamindars who own considerable property. If a 
man is proscribed under this section he is branded 
as a badm<tsh. When deciding a case like that 
do you not think that the Magistrate should con¬ 
fine himself to the evidence before him ?—If it 
is a question whether the District Magistrate or 
the Sessions Judge is the best authority to deal 
with the evidence put forward in the case of bad 
livelihood, my reply is that the District Magis¬ 
trate is the best. 

44113. It does not appear to me why he 
should have any advantage if he is confined to the 
legal evidence ?—The authors of the Code in 
their wisdom have provided for it. 

44114. He may have an advantage if he is 
free to import his own knowledge ? — As far as 
his position is concerned his authority is derived 
from his superior power as a magistrate. 

44115. If that position is not defensible then 
there would be no force in your last argument ? — 
I think that the process of transferring authority 
to the courts is going on too fast. 

44116. You do not want the rule of law to 
progress any further ?—I think it is going on 
faster than is good for the country. I think the 
rule of law under the law courts in the long run 
is the rule of the long purse. 

44117. You would try to restrict the progress 
of the law as much as possible ? —No, I do not go 
so far as that. I think there is an inevitable 
tendency to progress from the old primitive days 
of personal authority into a period of rule by law 
ana order ; but I am concerned at the rate at 
which it is progressing in this country. I am 
concerned at the rate at which the effective 
power is passing into the hands of the courts 
and the lawyer. 

44118. You would retain this combined 
power as an exception to this rule of law ?—I do 
not regard it as an exception to the rule of law. 

44119. (,1/r. Sly.) With regard to the first 

argument which you have given about the con¬ 
nection of the Collector with his magisterial and 
police work, when the Collector also has the 
control of the police and in addition has the con¬ 
trol of the magistracy would he not be likely to 
regard police work from a very different stand- 
p ant than he would if he was responsible for 
police work alone and had no responsibility with 
regard to magistrate's work?—A very different 
standpoint. 

44120. Is it not a good thing in your opinion 
for the country that tire control over the police 
should be tempered by the responsibility which 


the Collector also has as District Magistrate for 
the due administration of justice in the cri min al 
courts ?—In my opinion it is a good thing. 

44121. In your experience as a District 
Magistrate, do you believe or not that cases occur 
in which the District Magistrate interferes with 
the judicial independence of Subordinate Judges 
in dealing with criminal cases before them ?-^-I 
have no knowledge of any such cases. 

44122. Have you known cases in which the 
District Magistrate has abused the power which 
he possesses under the Code for the transfer of 
criminal cases from one court to another in order 
to secure that such a case should come before 
a magistrate who he considers is more likely 
to follow the course which he desires to be 
followed ?—I have no personal knowledege of any 
such case. 

44123. Is it not the case that if a District 
Magistrate transfers a case he has to record his 
judicial reasons of the grounds for the order of 
that transference ?—It is the case. 

44124. Is not also his order to transfer open 
to appeal ?—I believe so. 

44125. To come to these preventive sections, 
have you known of any cases in your experience 
in this province in which cases under the pre¬ 
ventive sections have been instituted against 
zamindars or large owners of property in conse¬ 
quence of differences of opinion between the 
zamindar and the District Magistrate with 
regard to his treatment of the tenants or the 
like : do such cases occur in the United Provin¬ 
ces 1-No. 

44126. Take the case of a zamindar who is 
rightly or wrongly supposed by the Collector to 
be treating badly the tenants'of his estate: in 
such a ease have you ever known a proceeding 
instituted under the preventive sections ?—I have 
never known it adopted. 

44127. You have given an opinion against 
the abolition of the nomenclature of Collector: 
do you also have the same opinion with regard 
to the abolition of the special nomenclature of 
officers in non-regulation provinces: is there 
any reason why the nomenclature which prevails 
in non-regulation provinces is not similar to that 
which prevails in the regulation provinces?—I 
’know of no objection. 

44128. Is there any reason why in non-regu¬ 
lation provinces the head of the district should 
not be called “ Collector?”—I know of none. I 
know no reason why the distinction in the rela¬ 
tive position of the District Officer and Deputy 
Commissioner should be any longer preserved. 

44129. It is retained in Oudh, is it not?— 
Yes. 

44130. Is there any reason why it should not 
be abolished: why the head of the districts in 
Oudh should not be termed “ Collectors ” as they 
are in other provinces ?—I know of no reason 
beyond the fact that a certain amount of legisla¬ 
tion would be required to give effect to the change. 

44131. With regard to the improvement of 
the position of the Services, I believe you 
have stated that the senior officers, or at least 
officers in the middle portion of their service, 
feel the pinch most ?—The word “ senior ” here 
in answer to question (93) is a misprint for 
“ junior." 
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44132. It is the junior men you consider who 
feel the pinch most ?—Yes, the junior. 

44133. With regard to the Provincial Civil 
Service, have you noticed in your Service any 
marked difference in the capacity between the 
Deputy Collectors who are promoted from the 
subordinate services and those who have been 
recruited direct: which system of recruitment in 
your experience is being most successful in pro¬ 
ducing the best type of Deputy Collectors?—I 
think promotion: but I also think the other 
hardly had a fair chance. The competitive 
examination system to the best of my recollection 
was introduced by Sir Antony MacDonnell about 
the year 1898 and was abolished about 4 or 5 
years later. During that time I suppose the 
number of officers admitted under it must have 
been exceedingly limited. 

44134. You have had a number of officers 
who have been admitted by nomination ?—Yes, 
and by promotion. 

44135. Can you tell us from experience 
which has turned out the best officer, the nomin¬ 
ated or the promoted man ?—I think the nomin¬ 
ated man is probably to be preferred on the 
whole. I do not regard that as an inevitable or 
permanent condition of things. I think we are 
improving matters from the bottom up and our 
subordinate service is much better than it was, 
and, in consequence, we are having and shall 
have a better class of men to draw upon by pro¬ 
motion. I think that nomination ought really 
nowadays to begin at the bottom of the subor¬ 
dinate grade and not with the Deputy Collector, 
The district officer has the nomination to make 
for the naib-tahsildar at Rs. 75 and the Deputy 
Collector at Rs. 250 a month. 

44136. Do you find you areas likely to secure 
as good a man?—My point is that it is very 
difficult under the nomination system to say that 
this man is worth an appointment at Rs. 75 and 
that that man of a little higher degree is worth 
Rs. 250 a month. I think the time has come when 
appointment by nomination ought to begin with 
naib-tahsildars and that the others ought to go 
up by promotion. 

44137. You think that all above the Deputy 
Collector’s grade should be stopped?—It is a 
little soon to say that. It is what we are getting 
to. 

44138. Are your appointments to your Subor¬ 
dinate Civil Service made direct by nomination, 
or do you have even lower subordinates promoted 
into that Service ?—We have both. Every 
district officer has two nominations, one from 
outside and one from inside. I think that is 
right. 

44139. Are your appointments to naib tahsil- 
dars made direct from young men, or are 
they promoted subordinates to any extent ?—To 
the best of my recollection both. A district 
officer .has two nominations each year for the 
office of naib-tahsildar. In one case he is 
directed to propose the name of a subordinate 
who is ordinarily a kanungo or a sub-inspector of 
police who desires a transfer ; and in the other a 
person outside Government service. In the case 
of there not being anyone fit in Government 
service two outsiders are proposed. 

44140. Can these men who are appointed 


naib-tahsildars go up in the ranks of promotion 
beyond tahsildars?—I should expect to hear 
that the number of Deputy Collectors who have 
risen from below naib-tahsildars is small. 

44141. [Mr. Macdonald.) You say that the 
limited experiment of filling part of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service by competition was not much 
of a success. In what respect was it a failure ? 
—I think the men were academically good men 
but they all lacked practical experience. They 
were tried in the district and were not recruited 
as efficient officers. That is my impression. 

44142. Was that the opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment ?—Yes, I think so. 

44143. With reference to your answer to the 
question put to you by Mr. Sly with regard to 
the administration of section 110, you say you 
never heard of the case of a Collector putting 
section 110 into operation, because he had a 
difference of opinion with the zamindar about 
the conduct of his estate ?— I have never known 
of it. 

44144. Whatever was the real reason, that 
reason would not be given, would it?—It would 
be notorious; it would have been known, un¬ 
doubtedly. These things are not hidden if they 
are known. 

44145. Have you heard of such cases ?—I 
cannot say. There is a tremendous volume 
largely concerned with alleged abuses of the com¬ 
bination of powers. I have been through it. 
I should hesitate to say that I have never heard 
of it; but I have never myself known it. 

44146. Have the decisions under this section 
been the subject of much challenge ?—Relatively 
little here. It is not a matter of the least interest. 

44147. In answer to question (42) you say, 
“ They wish their boys to share the power and 
the income of the Service, and especially the 
income” ?—Yes, I think so. 

44148. In answer to question (13) you speak 
about the criticisms passed upon the Judicial 
branch of the Civil Service. You say, “Such 
criticism has come chiefly from persons whose 
disinterestedness is at least suspect ” ?—I think 
so. They have an interest in sharing these 
things largely. My point is that before these 
statements are accepted as to the relative 
inefficiency of the Civilian District Judge let 
them be tested; and they are not going to be 
tested simply by statements. The only test I 
should suggest is to go through the appellate 
records and find whether your Civilian comes out 
any worse than anyone else. I do not believe 
he does. 

44149. This is the first time I have come 
across a suggestion from a witness that these 
considerations are of sufficient importance to be 
written down as part of the written evidence; 
and I wondered if there really was a 
provable substance in this, or whether it is simply 
because there are salaries attached to these 
posts.—There are salaries; and, of course, there 
are lots of people anxious to get the salaries. I 
put it on that ground. It is not enough to say 
that these are statements which want to be 
looked into closely. 

44150. You always lay yourself open, do you 
not, to the tu quoque ?—Personally, I am not 
interested in that. 
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44151. I meant as a Service. Further on in 
answer to question (42) you quote something in 
the original, of which I have got a translation for 
the purpose of accuracy and understanding. 
Have you any objection to answering this ques¬ 
tion ? This gentleman said this thing to you. 
The important thing, so far as I am concerned, is 
what you said to him in reply ?—Nobody said 
it to me. This turns up as a perfectly ordinary 
concluding sentence in many of the petitions 
which come in daily to the Magistrates. When¬ 
ever the petitioner has really got a grievance 
and he is not trying to get the better of an 
enemy, and when he feels that he is being wrong¬ 
ed, the chances are that at the end of his petition 
these words will occur : “ I am really asking for 
justice in this case : therefore you come, or send 
the Joint Magistrate.” 

44152. We are going to have evidence sub¬ 
mitted to us with reference to this. The Euro¬ 
pean superior officers are themselves responsible 
if they receive constant complaints against 
Indian administrators. The complaint has been 
made to us that, as a matter of fact, in the Service 
the European officer does not stick up for his 
Indian colleague, and he receives these com¬ 
plaints without answering in such a way as to 
guard the esprit de corps of the Service ?—It 
would hardly' occur that complaints about a 
colleague would be addressed to a European 
officer. The complaints he is concerned with are 
complaints about the subordinates. Those com¬ 
plaints come to him, and he is bound to take 
them up and investigate them. 

44153. I do not want to go deeply into it, 
I am only skimming right along the surface 
of it, but is it true that the European officer 
receives this sort of thing without a reply 
being made to the effect that the petitioner is 
quite wrong and that the Indian officer ought to 
be trusted ?—One ignores it. You do not inves¬ 
tigate everything, because you cannot. I realise 
that the comparison is not entirely a fair one. 
Your comparison in this matter is between the 
expensive English senior district officer and the 
junior Native local subordinate; that is to say, 
what you are comparing is an English Joint 
Magistrate on Rs. 1,000 a month, perhaps, and 
a naib tahsildar on Rs. 75 a month. But, there 
it is. They do not trust the local man who goes 
out to enquire, and this crops up quite naturally 
every time when they want to have an enquiry 
and the truth to come out 1 

44154. Further down you make reflections 
about the opinion which you explained to the 
Chairman was the opinion of Aligarh, about a 
man being fitted by birth for the office he 
holds ?—This thing which has attracted remark 
is a quotation. It turned up, without invitation, 
in the mouth of an Indian gentleman of good 
position, who knew the provinces, but was not of 
them. This remark was volunteered. It struck 
me, and it went down. 

44155. As far as it is embodied in your 
evidence it has to be enquired into. The ques¬ 
tion I was going to ask you is this, whether in 
estimating the value of this criticism, and in 
putting it down in your evidence, you cast your 
mind across the diwans that used to be appointed 
by these people when they were in authority. 


and whether these diwans were invariably taken 
from families of birth and status ?—No, they 
were not: they are not now. 

44156. As a matter of fact, am I not right, 
so far as I have read of the case, that very often 
these men if they proved themselves to be capable 
of administration, went and got their ancestors 
manufactured so that they might accommodate 
themselves to the circumstances ?—I cannot 
answer that. 

44157. With reference to the present case 
where you have now got ruling families in author¬ 
ity, both on the Hindu side of the family, and 
on the Muhammadan side of the family, is it nob 
a fact that they select men of capacity whose 
birth and status originally would not come up to 
a very high standard of qualification ?—I do not 
know. I should be sorry to say. The diwan 
I know best of all is a gentleman of very high 
birth. I have no extensive knowledge of Native 
States. 

44158. The first Diwan of Mysore ?— I have 
no knowledge of him. 

44159. One general question about your 
scheme. When your scheme is in full operation, 
so far as Indians are admitted into the Indian 
Service, am I right in coming to this conclusion, 
that they will all have to be nominated by a 
Commissioner ?—I would put that as what I 
should like to see. Failing it, I would certainly 
combine this nominating element with whatever 
else is adopted. 

44160. And the nominating element would be 
a government nomination?—I think I would 
have a selecting board. I would not deny the 
representation of non-officials on the final board, 
I would have a legal member upon the board. 
I would have the final selection by a committee 
of the Government of India. 

44161. You would have nominations by 
Commissioners ?—Yes. 

44162. All the nominations must be made by 
Commissioners. Your committee of the Govern¬ 
ment of India is only going to weed out the 
persons for whom the Commissioners have made 
themselves responsible?—That was my propo¬ 
sal. 

44163. So that the only persons who can geb 
in must be nominated by a Commissioner?— 
That is what I propose. 

44164. (Mr. Fisher.) In answer to question 
(24) you say, “ Under the present system, which 
I look on as a bad one, the number of Natives 
admitted is actually excessive ”?—Yes. 

44165. Do you mean that it is excessive for all 
India, or are you speaking of the United Provin¬ 
ces ?—I mean that if we are not going to get a 
better type of man than we are getting now, it is 
excessive. We cannot afford to have more men 
if we are going to get nothing better than we 
are getting now. 

44166. Is your judgment on the results of the 
competitive system as applied to Indians based 
upon an experience with regard to the whole of 
India, or an experience with regard to the United 
Provinces ?—My first-hand experience is small; 
I admit that freely. I have come into contact 
with a certain number of these officers; bub 
whatever I have written is mai nly a general 
impression derived from Secretariat records. 
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44167. Those would be records referring to 
this province ?—Yes, primarily. 

44168. With regard to the English candi¬ 
dates, I take it your first object is to bring them 
out earlier than they come at present?—Yes. 

44169. Your second object is to give them 
much more Indian training and a stronger direc- 
,tion in Indian life ?—Yes. 

44170. Thirdly, you would preclude the 
choice of unsuitable candidates?—Yes. 

44171. Fourthly, you think it desirable that 
your candidates should, if possible, receive a 
University degree?—Yes ; if possible. 

44172. If it can be combined with the other 
one ?—Yes. 

44173. Do you think that a scheme under 
which English candidates would be elected at 
19 at the competitive examination, and 
would then go to Oxford or Cambridge and take 
a degree course in Indian studies, mainly verna¬ 
cular and Law, would meet three of your 
objects?—I think it would. It would be sacri¬ 
ficing the general culture argument, the argu¬ 
ment of the liberal education. 

44174. I suppose you could construct a course 
of studies which would combine a certain amount 
of political economy and jurisprudence and 
Indian vernacular, a three years’ honours 
course at the University ?—I suppose so. 

44175. If such a course were constructed, do 
you think it would meet your object ?—I never 
took “ Greats” myself. I think it would. A lot 
pf people do not think so. 

44176. You are aware that your candidates 
under the present system have to undergo a 
medical test ? - Yes. 

44177. Do you think that the test is sufficient¬ 
ly rigid: is it your experience that young men 
are coming out now who have not the physique 
to stand Indian life and Indian work ?—The test 
I should say, was always an easy one. I do not 
know that there is much difference between the 
men now and the men of twelve or fifteen years 
ago. 

441“8. Would you recommend any stiffening 
of the physi■•al test?—No, I do not think so. 

44179. You realise that nobody gets into the 
Civil Service under the existing conditions unless 
the Civil Service Commissioners receive good 
testimonials as to character ?—I really never 
attach weight to these testimonials. I think they 
are forthcoming rather easily. 

44180. I, for one,Receive very detailed enqui¬ 
ries as to candidates, which I have to fill up to the 
best of my ability. It is quite true the test may 
break down; but would you get a very much 
stronger one under your scheme ?—I am speak¬ 
ing in ignorance. I did not know how searching 
the test was. 

44181. I wish to draw your attention to the 
fact that there are these two tests. There is one 
small point with regard to your system of proba¬ 
tionary study. You have made some very in¬ 
teresting criticisms upon the method of teaching 
the vernacular. We have had the suggestion 
made to us that a young Civilian would pick up 
his verna'diars quicker if, in the earlier stages of 
his training, he read his vernacular in Homan 
characters ; that he would be able to read a larger 
bulk of literature, and get to know the language 


much quicker ? —I should think there is a lot of 
truth in it. I have been rather impressed lately 
by the thoroughness of the vernacular study of the 
American Episcopal Mission. There they put 
them through a course of vernacular study in 
Hindustani which puts us to shame. They learn 
it better than we do, and they do it all through 
Roman Urdu. We could not do that, because 
we must learn the characters at some time or 
another. It seems to me that that might be the 
easiest way of introducing a man to it. 

44182. Are there many books written in 
Roman characters ?—No ; but they could be very 
easily produced. This Mission I speak of issues 
a substantial magazine once a week or once a 
month entirely in Urdu. 

44183. Therefore, if there was a strong 
interest in modern Marathi literature or modern 
Bengali literature, the most effective means 
would be to put into the student’s hands at an 
early stage a number of Bengali or Marathi books 
printed in the Roman character ?—You will not 
produce it in any other way. 

44184. I suppose it might have the disadvan¬ 
tage of retarding the student’s study of the 
script ?—Yes. Tlie study of the script is a thing 
to be done rapidly, I think. It is like learning 
shorthand. You have to concentrate hard for a 
short time. You cannot learn the script gradu¬ 
ally. If you go on taking it as it comes you 
never get better. In the same way you never 
increase your speed in shorthand writing. It is 
a matter of deliberately making up your mind to 
it, and concentrating upon it. 

44185. Would you defer the study of the 
script until they get out to India?—Yes. 

44186. And do the literary part of the work 
in England ?—Yes. 

44187. Do you recommend the study of 
classical languages which are most closely allied 
to the vernacular ?—Certainly. 

44188. Will you tell the Commission on what 
grounds you recommeud the study of the classi¬ 
cal Indian languages ?—I think you never get a 
scholarly knowledge of the language without 
some knowledge of the classical skeleton and 
structure of it. Certainly no one can learn 
Urdu without knowing something of Arabic. 
1 am generalising. 

44189. Do you say that the Civilian who 
knows Persian or Sanskrit has more common 
ground with educated and literary Indians ?— 
Very much more common ground. 

44190. And that is a really definite advan¬ 
tage ?—Yes. 

44191. For which some sacrifice might be 
made ?—Yes. In a Muhammadan district it is 
necessary to know when there is a quotation 
from the Korun. That sort of scholarship is 
undoubtedly of value. 

44192. (Mr. Madge.) I gather from your 
statement that you think the British rule is in a 
state of transition, going gradually from paternal 
government into a reign of law ?—That is the 
history of most countries. 

44193. You think it has been going a little 
too fast ?—Its pace has been accelerated lately. 
I certainly apprehend that it is going rather fasc. 

44194. In putting forward your scheme have 
you had the idea that the British rule has 
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revolutionized Indian society, and that whilst do¬ 
ing some good it has also done some harm?—Yes. 

44195. You try by your scheme to restore or 
save some lost causes ?—I do not regard the 
cause as lost : the balance is going against it. We 
want to bring classes into the Government of 
India which are in danger of being left out. 

44196. You think it important to enlist men 
who have some influence in their own locali¬ 
ties ?—Yes. 

44197. You are not against introducing a 
larger Indian element, but you want to see the 
best ?—I think it is essential to do so. 

44198 Do you think there is any conflict 
between the interests of the educated minority 
and the great masses, or do they all go in one 
direction ?—I think there is a conflict. 

44199. Supposing the two were put into a 
scale, which would touch the ground ?—It is a 
very difficult question to answer. 

44200. You may have an opinion : it may be 
right or wrong ?—They may conflict in many 
ways. If you were to ask me whether a limited 
and a vocal minority is to prevail over a 
large inarticulate majority, I think they ought 
not. 

44201. The reason why I put the question is 
because the opinion of the educated minority has 
been voiced very fully but that of the masses 
is inarticulate; and probably an officer of 
your experience might throw some light upon 
the subject?—I think your suggestion is quite 
right: that there Is a large volume of opinion 
in India which has probably not made itself 
heard before the Commission. 

44202. You have come across it in the course 
of your experience ?—Yes. Every district officer 
must have come across it. 

44203. You say that no Indian Civil Service 
officer can be a good Judge unless he has been an 
Executive officer first ?—Yes. 

44204. You require a lot of general experi¬ 
ence of the country in every possible office? — 
That is what I mean. 

44205. Do you consider that the administra¬ 
tion of justice, which is the setting of wrongs 
right, is confined exclusively to the technical 
interpretation of law of righting wrong ?—No, I 
do not think so. 

44206. You can do it executively legally ?— 
Certainly. 

44207. The Statutory Service appears to have 
been originally started with getting what you 
want, but it did not get all you want ? —I think 
it was not very well worked out. I think the 
Government out here intended to do one thing, 
and that the Secretary of State intended to do 
another thing. Between the two of them they 
did not know, and they had not sufficient direc¬ 
tions as to what class of men to choose. Repute 
was not high. Everyone felt that it was a half- 
and-half measure. 

44208. Do you think it might serve a part 
of your purpose too ?—Yes. 

44209. You have very strong opinions about 
the time-scale ; but as regards the -division of the 
superior and inferior officers in the Service, you 
know there are many who, although they have 
passed eight years’ service, have not risen?—Yes. 

44210. Do you think that if the time-scale 
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were confined to that class it would not adjust 
those wrongs instead of leaving things as they 
are?—I think it would be less noxious there 
than anywhere. 

44211. (Mr. Ch'iubal.) With reference to 
your answer to question (7), it is a general answer 
as regards the whole of India, is it not ?—Yes. 

44212. Is the expression of that opinion 
in paragraph 1 given after a knowledge of the 
antecedents and origin of the persons who have 
passed through the competitive door ?- It is not 
given after much personal knowledge of public 
servants outside my own province. 

44213. Therefore, we may take it that it is not 
based upon a knowledge of the Indian Civilians 
who are employed in the other provinces ?—Not 
a very extensive knowledge. 

44214. Is it extensive at all ?—The first-hand 
knowledge is far from extensive. 

44215. I should like to know what meaning, 
exactly, you attach to the words “ antecedents 
and origin ” there ?—This answer, as I have 
explained, refers chiefly to these provinces. Its 
meaning is this, that the appointment of officers 
by means of competitive examination gives a 
handicap to those classes who have a natural 
aptitude for literary study, and therefore for 
passing the examinations ; and, as far as I know, 
who lack most of the other qualifications for 
office. 

44216. I have no objection to any opinion that 
suitable servants may have been shut out. My 
question is directed to the positive expression of 
opinion that those who have been got in at 
present are men of unsuitable antecedents ?— 
I do not wish that to be taken as a general 
expression of opinion. I have no knowledge 
of that particular class. But I have seen other 
classes whom I regard as unsuitable getting in. 

44217. With reference to this educated 
and small vocal class, I want to know why you 
say there is a great volume of unheard opinion ? 
—I call it “ unheard ” because there is no means 
known to me by which it makes itself heard. 

44218. Do you really think that if there is a 
great volume of any kind of opinion it should not 
be heard by people moving about in the country ? 
I want to know why you call it “ unheard opinion," 
if there is a great volume of opinion ? You say 
“ The claim is that of the educated and vocal 
classes. They wish their boys to share the power 
and the income of the Service, and especially the 
income."—I will put it, unheard by the Commis¬ 
sion. The whole thing relates to the evidence 
received by the Commission. There is, as far as 
I know, a great volume of opinion hitherto 
•unheard by the Commission which wishes no such 
thing. 

44219. You did not use the expression “ un¬ 
heard ” as against “ vocal ” in the previous 
sentence. This opinion seems to me a volume 
of opinion whispered in the ears of certain per¬ 
sons only*?—Yes, I think so. 

44220. You are of opinion that the results of 
the competitive system [which you have express¬ 
ed in the portion of your answer to question (7), 
which I pointed out] are such that you would 
recommend this Commission to give its opinion 
to the Secretary of State that the open competi¬ 
tion door should not be allowed to be used ? — I 
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should prefer not to put it in those words. I should 
refer to put it that in the future Indians should 
e recruited otherwise. 

44221. Look at your words in answer to ques¬ 
tion (11); and am I putting it in stronger words ? 
You say, “ I think all Indian recruits should be 
obtained by selection and training in India ?— 
Yes. I accept that. 

44222. I want to put your answer to question 
(1) and your answer to question (7) together. I 
now point to the result of what you have stated in 
(1) that competition has hitherto, to your know¬ 
ledge, brought in persons who are unsuitable, and 
therefore the open competition door in London 
should be shut against Indians ?—That is my 
recommendation. I think you would get better 
men otherwise. 

44223. My question is whether you solemnly 
think the Commission should report that the open 
competition door has resulted in such mischief 
that the Secretary of State will do wisely in 
shutting the door against Indian students?—I 
should not put it in that way. 

44224. (Sir Murray Hammick.) With re- 
gard.to this important matter of studying a verna¬ 
cular, can you say how long it takes the officer on 
the average to pass the vernacular in this province? 
—I should say from about a year to 18 months. 

44225. Coming out with only a year’s study 
in England?—Yes. 

44226. It has been suggested to me once or 
twice that supposing the system of examination 
was altered, and that men were required to come 
up say, within two years, and pass a very stiff 
examination in reading, and prose writing of the 
language, and the conversational part of the 
language, with the clear warning that the officer’s 
promotion would be stopped if he did not pass, 
would not that be a more successful way of 
obtaining knowledge of the vernacular ? It is 
practically impossible, or ordinarily impossible, 
for an ordinary man, however much he may 
work, to arrive at the facility of conversation 
which is absolutely necessary.—I do not think, 
certainly, that the final degree of facility of con¬ 
versation that ought to be acquired can possibly 
be acquired in the time. I think the whole 
standard we insist upon at present is too 
low. 

44227. I suppose you would go further and 
say that a certain number of officers after they 
have passed the examination become exceedingly 
callous in acquiring any more knowledge ?—Yes. 

44228. Tliat seems rather to point to the 
necessity of extending the examination over a 
much longer period?—Yes,I think so. 

44229. (Mr. Tudball.) Are not Sessions 
Judges called upon to report upon the work of 
subordinate Magistrates as well as District Ma¬ 
gistrates ?—Yes. 

44230. I presume that a certain amount of 
attention is paid to the reports of the s Sessions 
Judge ?—I presume so. 

44231. So that the promotion of a subordi¬ 
nate Magistrate does not depend solely upon the 
District Magistrate’s report ?—No : the District 
Magistrate’s report covers many things more. 
The District Magistrate would naturally tend to 
leave that side to the Judge. 

44232; With reference to appeals in badmash 


cases, does not the revision lie to the High 
Court ?—It does. 

44233. The revisions are numerous, are they 
not ?—Yes. 

44234. Are they not usually rejected?—Yes, 
generally, in my experience. 

44235. You have considered the question of 
the pensions which are paid to widows and child¬ 
ren of members of the Service ? Do you think 
that the Service gets a fair return for its 
subscriptions ? — I think the average man does. 

44236. As a matter of fact, have not reductions 
been made after every quinquennial audit dur¬ 
ing the last 25 years ?—Yes, I believe they have. 

44237. Showing that the figures were too 
highly pitched in.the beginning ?—Yes. 

44238. On one occasion there was a reduction 
of 27J per cent., was there not?—I have no 
knowledge. I only know that generally there 
were reductions. 

44239. You have expressed an opinion which 
many of the other members of the Service have 
expressed, that men to whom a year’s furlough is 
due on half pay should be allowed to change that 
to six months’ leave on full pay ?—I think that 
would be the greatest concession which could be 
made. It would be very convenient. 

44240. Would it bring any increased expen¬ 
diture on the Government ?—No; I do not think 
that objection was taken to it. I think something 
was said about an increase in the non-effective 
charges. The arguments used to kill it were 
that it would increase the number of transfers. 

44241. (Mr. KanhaiyaLal.) Do I understand 
you say that people care more for the personality 
of the Judge than for the quality of his decisions ? 
—I think they care more for the personality of 
the Judge. 

44242. Do not they subordinate personality 
to quality ?—I do not admit that the one follows 
from the other. 

44243. You state in your written evidence 
that district officers and Joint Magistrates have 
had experience of cases in which Indians who felt 
aggrieved had asked that an independent enquiry 
should be made by an Englishman. Have you 
had such experience yourself?—I have. 

44244. Did you find that there was any justi¬ 
fication for the complaint ?— I did. 

44245. Does the fault lie in such cases ordi¬ 
narily with the man or does the fault lie in his 
being an Indian ?—It lies very largely in the 
system, and in the public opinion of the country. 

44246. It does not lie in the man but in the 
system ?— One reacts upon the other. I think 
what is wrong is the public opinion. 

44247. Are people somewhat diffident in 
speaking of the shortcomings of the European 
officers ?—Not in my experience. 

44248. In another part of your written evid¬ 
ence you state what you heard from the Aligarh 
Bar, that the Provincial Civil Service attracts only 
failures from the Bar ?—There is a tendency to do 
it. There is a tendency for the junior civil Bench 
to be not so good as the Bar which appears 
before it. 

44249. Have you any substitute to propose 
for the existing system ?—No, I have repeated 
here the suggestion which has been made to me 
that they should be enrolled earlier, even if they 
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are appointed later. You should not always get 
a man who is hesitating between Rs. 175 as an 
officiating Munsif and doubtful prospects of 
practice. 

44250. What chance will the High Court have 
of judging of him if he does not put in any 
practice before a lower court or a District Judge l 
What period of practice will you consider suffi¬ 
cient ?—If my information is right, and they are 
appointed after five years, on tne whole, I think 
you might cut that down to three years. They 
are enrolled, enlisted after three years, and 
appointed after live years. 

44251. What would be the period of quali¬ 
fying practice according to your system ?— I have 
no proposals in this respect. I lay no stress 
upon any remarks. In whatever I have said 
about this I regard myself as a mere mouth¬ 
piece. 

44252. You have no substitute to propose?— 
Whatever is said here are the proposals made 
to me by the local Bar. 

44253. You have recommended that in cases 
of transfer a better and more liberal scale of 
travelling allowances should be granted according 
to the grades.—Yes. 

44254. Would you recommend the same for 
the Provincial Service?—Yes. 

44255. Do you think that the recruitment for 
the Provincial Judicial Service will improve 
considerably if you give better salaries ?—I 
think you ought to pay all the Provincial Ser¬ 
vices better. 

44256. What would be the starting salary 
according to your recommendation ?—The 
Deputy Collectors should get Rs. 300. 

44257. And Munsifs?—The Munsifs at pre¬ 
sent get Rs. 200. 

44258. Would you put the Deputy Collectors 
and the Munsif on the same footing ? — There is 
no reason why they should not be on the same 
footing. 

44259. You would give them Rs. 300 ?—Yes. 
It is not the sort of thing I would haggle about 
at all. I would pay them well. 

44260. I suppose you would pay Rs. 200 to 
the probationary Munsifs ?—I understand there is 
a great demand in that direction. 

44261. You further state “ It i3 hard on the 
Service that they do not get officiating grade 
promotion ? ”—I should think that so. 

44262. Would you prefer to give officiating 
promotion in preference to time-scale pay?— 
Yes. 

44263. (Afr. Fctsih-ud-din.) I find in your 
answer to question (88), when advocating the 
present system of the combination of the Judicial 
and Executive Services, you say “ Deputies are 
more likely to acquit in excess if they have an 
acquitting Sessions Judge than to convict to 
excess to please the District Magistrate because 
he controls the police ? —Yes. 

44264. I want to know whether this is the 
opinion held by you about the Deputies of your 
district or of all the province. I would also ask 
whether by putting such a low premium upon the 
judicial independence of the Deputy, you are not 
cutting the ground from under your own feet and 
making the present system untenable when you 
admit that the Deputy is capable of looking up to 


his superior in the matter of convictions and ac* 
quittals ?—You want to know whether my opinion 
is based upon local or general experience? 

44265. You say “Deputies are more likely to 
acquit in excess if they have an acquitting Ses¬ 
sions Judge than to convict to excess to please 
the District Magistrate because he controls the 
police.” I want to know whether this means that 
the Deputy is in a position to look up to the 
higher authorities in the matter of the disposal of 
his judicial work : is that your meaning ? If so, I 
would suggest that this is cutting the ground 
from under your own feet, when you advocate the 
present combination ?—I am not sure that I follow 
you. I am glad to say my experience is not 
entirely the local experience of Aligarh. I am 
not prepared in the least to say that the Deputies 
are peculiarly subservient. 

44266. How do you reconcile your views that 
the present system of the combination of the Judi¬ 
cial and Executive services should be maintained ? 
If you have a man of very poor calibre working 
under the District Magistrate, who is also the 
head of the police ; how do you reconcile your 
opinion that the present system should be main¬ 
tained ? That is the point I am driving at. If 
you once admit that the Deputy is a man of very 
poor calibre as a Judicial officer, you will have to 
admit that he should be separated from an 
officer who combines in himself the powers of the 
police and of a Judge ?—In my experience Depu¬ 
ties are more prone to look to the general 
tendencies of the Judge under whom they work : 
that is to say, the sort of scrutiny he applies to 
evidence. There is great variation, as you know, 
in these things. 

44267. Can the Judge injure his Deputy’s 
prospects?—The Deputy Magistrate, like many 
other people, is afraid of showing bad results 
in appeals. 

44268. Is it because he thinks the Judge has 
got more of a grip over him as far as his promo¬ 
tion is concerned ?—He knows he is largely in 
the hands of the Judge in these respects. He 
knows that a strongly adverse report by the 
Sessions Judge would damage his promotion. 

44269. In spite of the fact that the Deputy is 
not a man of very superior calibre as far as 
Judicial work is concerned, you still hold that 
there should be a combination of the two func¬ 
tions ?—I do hold so, and I have made it plain. 

44270. In your answer to question (6) about 
the Provincial Civil Service you say, “Every¬ 
one knows that there are all sorts of expenses 
in tahsils, which cannot go into any published 
accounts. It is far easier for a Deputy Collector, 
who mainly sits in court, not to take money than 
for a tahsildar who is continually having to get 
things done.” That being so, you would hold 
that a tahsildar has more chances of being open 
to corruption than a Deputy ?—I think the 
temptations of a tahsildar are greater. 

44271. In that case would you still hold the 
opinion that a tahsildar should be recruited to 
the Provincial Civil Service in spite of the fact 
that the rules do not make any special provision 
for his educational qualifications ? Would you 
still make him eligible for a Deputy Collectorship 
and maintain the rule that any tahsildar may be 
recruited in a haphazard way without any special 
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qualifications being required of him ?—I have not 
suggested it. I say that tahsildars of high ability 
ana probity should be appointed. 

44272. You say that the opinion of the major¬ 
ity of the Deputy Collectors is that the selection 
for the posts of district officer has not been very 
happy ?—I do not know that I have put it quite 
like that. 

44273. In answer to question (16) you say, 

" they do not think that the two Deputy Collectors 
selected for district charges owe their position 
solely to their merits ?—That is a different thing. 

44274. That is your opinion?—It is the 
opinion of the Deputy Collectors who were con¬ 
sulted. 

44275. I should like to know whether the 
present system of appointing Deputy Collectors 
to permanent posts, without giving them previous 
chances in officiating appointments and giving 
them efficient training, is responsible for this 
state of affairs ?—It may be ; I do not know. 

44276. The present arrangement is that the 
Deputy Collector is not given a chance to 
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Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

44283. (1) What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle?—Yes. It is satisfac¬ 
tory in principle. 

44284. (2) In what respects, if any, do 
you find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest ?—I do not 
find any objection to it. 

44285. (3) Is the system equally suitable 

for the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—No, 
•but looking to the present college and school life in 
India none but this particular door seems to 
be open to Indians for entering the higher 
service. 

44286. (4) Further, is any differentiation 

desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, what do you 
propose ?—The Colonials should not be allowed 
similar privileges looking to their objectionable 
treatment of Indians. 

44287. (5) Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 
your reasons.—Yes. It is to the advantage of 
Indian interests. It is possible that a Britisher 
may not feel inclined to compete for the Indian 
Service if a separate examination were held. At 
present he may elect to come to India if he fails 
to secure a post in the Colonial Service. 

44288. (6) If you do not consider the 

present system of recruitment by an open compe¬ 
titive examination to be satisfactory in principle, 
please state what alternative you would propose. 
Do you recommend a system based on any of the 
following principles:— (a) selection by head 
masters of schools approved or otherwise: (b) 
selection by authorities in Universities approved 


officiate?—He is promoted in short vacancies up 
to six weeks. 

44277. But that has not been done for the last 
four or five years ?—I am not aware of it. 

44278. It used to be done some time ago, but 
it is not done now ?—The rules admit of it. 

44279. Would you recommend Deputy Collec¬ 
tors getting officiating appointments as district 
officers ?—Yes. 

44280. Do you agree that the Deputy 
Collector in charge of a sub-division should have 
more powers as regards appointments and dis¬ 
missals : under the present circumstances he has 
no power at all ?—I think he has considerable 
powers. He can dismiss a Patwari. 

44281. But he cannot dismiss any man on 
the regular staff, such as a tahsil muharrir. Will it 
not conduce to an increase in the tone and status 
of the Service to give him the power ?—There 
is a difficulty about appeals. 

44282. The appeal will lie to the Collector ?— 
I see no objection to that. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

, Subordinate Judge, Lucknow. 

or other wise: (c) nomination by head masters 
or University authorities and selection under the 
orders of the Secretary of State : (d) combined 
nomination and examination: (e) any other 
method?—Yes. It is sound in principle I 
recommend no other system. 

44289. (7) What is your opinion regard¬ 

ing a system of simultaneous examination in 
India and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty?—In my 
opinion the system of simultaneous examination is 
not suitable to India for at least ten years to come. 

My reasons are the following: — 

(i) The educational facilities available in 
India are not so great as in England. 

(ii) The college and school lives in India do not 
help to the same extent towards development of 
character and other qualifications in a student as 
do the college and school lives in England. 

(iii) The introduction of this system would lead 
to the absorption of the listed posts in the Indian 
Civil Service and the prospects of Provincial 
Service men would be considerably impaired. 

(iv) It will lead to a clamour for communal 
representation and the efficiency of the Service 
would suffer. 

(v) It will lead to the fixing of a minimum for 
Europeans. 

44290. (8) Are you in favour of holding 
this examination simultaneously at any other 
centre or centres within His Majesty’s Domi¬ 
nions?—No. 

44291. (9) What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“ Natives of India” recruited by means of 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examination in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion 
do you recommend ?—No. 

44292. (10) If you do not approve of 
simultaneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India ” would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
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meaDS of (a) nomination; (b) combined nomi¬ 
nation and examination ; or (c) any other method ? 
If so, please describe fully what system you 
would recommend. In particular, do you con¬ 
sider it desirable that, whatever the system, all 
classes and communities should be represented ? 
If so, how would you give effect to this prin¬ 
ciple ?—No. 

44293. (11) If you are in favour of a 
system for the part recruitment of the Indian 
Civil Service by “ Natives of India ” in India, 
do you consider that “ Natives of India ” should 
still be eligible for appointment in England, or 
would you restrict that right to other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?—I would not 
recommend any such system. 

44294. (12) Would you regard any system 

of selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services. If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you re¬ 
commend in the conditions governing the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Services ?— No. 

44295. (13) Do you recommend any se¬ 
parate method of recruitment for the Judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service ? If so,please 
describe the system that you would propose ?— 
Beyond reserving a certain number of posts for 
the members of the Provincial Judicial Ser¬ 
vice and a fil th of that number for the members 
of the Indiau Bar of not less than 15 years’ stand¬ 
ing, I would have none of these posts taken 
away from the Indian Civil Service. 

44296. (14) Are you satisfied with the 

present definition of the term “ Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “ any per¬ 
son born and domiciled within the Do mini ons 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian 
descent, or of unmixed European descent ? If 
not, please state fully any proposals that you 
wish to make in regard to this matter.—Yes. 

44297. (19) What age-limits for the 
open competitive examination in England would 
best suit candidates who are “ Natives of India,” 
and for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age-limits for 
“ Natives of India,” and for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?— 22 to 25. It is most 
desirable that an Indian should take his degree 
at one of the Indian Universities before proceed¬ 
ing to England for completing his education there, 
finder the present rules he cannot obtain any such 
degree before attaining the age of 20. He will 
take three years to earn his degree at an English 
University. He should then have two years for 
special training required to compete for the 
Indian Civil. It is possible that some may 
require special training for a year only after 
taking a degree in England. 

44298. (25) Do you accept as generally 

satisfactory in principle the present system un¬ 
der which “ Natives of India ” are recruited 
partly through the medium of an open competi¬ 


tive examination in England, and partly by 
special arrangement in India, in accordance either 
with rules framed under the provisions of sec¬ 
tion 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., c. 3), or with the provisions of the 
India Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., 
c. 54) ? Do you recommend any alterations in t.hiR 
system, and if so, what ?—Yes. The principle 
is satisfactory and requires no change except 
in this respect, that a very limited number of 
the posts of District Judges should be open to the 
members of the Bar. 

44299. (28) Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “Statutory Civilians” 
under the Statu^ of 1870 should be revived and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—The system of Statutory Civil 
Service has proved an absolute failure at least 
in these provinces. The Provincial Service can 
boast ot better men, as would appear from the 
elevation of some of them to the Allahabad High 
Court and Court of Judicial Commissioner. The 
old system created an invidious distinction which 
was not justified by the educational qualificatioas 
of that Service. Its revival would lead to a good 
deal of discontent and resentment. 

44300. (35) To what extent also, during 
the last five years, have these listed posts been 
filled— (a) by members of the Provincial Civil 
Service; (b) by other “ Natives of India ” ? 
Please give the names and positions of the 
latter, if any.—As regards the listed posts in 
the Judicial departments two, namely posts 
of Small Cause Court Judges, have invariably 
been filled by members of the Provincial Service. 
The posts of District Judge came to be filled up 
by a Provincial man for the first time in 1909, 
later on came the other four appointments. On 
the Executive side the Provincial men got the 
first appointment in 1911. Of the 9 posts of Sub- 
divisional Magistrates 7 are merged in the Pro¬ 
vincial Executive Service, 2 are still retained 
by Statutory Civilians. 

This delay in filling up listed posts with mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Service was due to the fact 
that they had been held by Statutory Civilians. 

44301. (38) Is the class oi posts listed 
suitable ? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes and why ? — Some more posts 
may be included, eg. post of Registrars of High 
Court and Court of Judicial Commissioner, In¬ 
spector-General of Registration, Under Sec¬ 
retaryship either in the Financial or Judicial 
department. 

44302. (43) What is your experience of 
the results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in England ? Do 
you rocommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?—I recommend the continuation of 
the system. 

44303. (44) What should be the duration 
of the probationer’s course in England (a) under 
the present system of the open competitive exam¬ 
ination, (b) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you ?—Probation for some time 
in England is necessary. If possible, some time 
should be spent on probation in India. 

44304. (45) Do you consider it desirable 
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that probationers should be required to spend 
their period of probation in England at an 
approved University ?—Not necessarily if he has 
had full twelve terms’ residence in a college. 

44305. (47) Do you consider that proba¬ 
tioners should receive allowances during their 
period of probation ? If so, please give the scale 
and conditions that you recommend ?—Yes. Not 
less than £200 a year. 

44306. (48) If you do not advise attend¬ 
ance at an approved University during the 
period of probation in England, what alternative 
course of study do you recommend ?—As 
an alternative measure attendance at the Inns. 

44307. (52) In particular, please state 
your opinion as to the desirability during the 
period of probation of (i) compulsory attendance 
at Law Courts in England and reporting of 
cases ; (ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition 
to the general principles of jurisprudence; 
(iii) the teaching of the grammar and text books 
of Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction ; (iv) the teaching of 
(a ) Indian Geography, (b) Political Economy, 
(c) Accounts.—I would recommend (ii) and (iii) 
as compulsory. 

44308. (53) Do you consider that the 
probationer’s course of instruction can best be 
spent in England or in India ?—An Indian should 
spend his probation in England. 

44309. (57) If you have recommended the 

introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for “ Natives of India,” whether in lieu 
of, or supplementary to, the system of recruitment 
in England, please state what system of proba¬ 
tion you recommend for such officers. —No. 

44310. (64) Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of Law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing be¬ 
tween recommendations applicable to all officers 
and to officers selected for the Judicial branch. 
In particular, do you favour a system of 
granting study leave to Europe, and if so, what 
course of study (course for a call to the Bar, read¬ 
ing in barristers’ chambers or other) and what 
conditions do you propose?—For selection to the 
Judicial branch I would recommend the course for 
a call to the Bar, for which special allowance 
should be granted. 

44311. (65) Do you recommend any 

special course of study in Law in India for 
officers selected for the Judicial branch?—Yes. 
Hindu and Muhammadan Law. 

44312. (66) Do you recommend any 

special training in subordinate Judicial posts for 
officers selected for the Judicial branch ? If so, 
please give details.—Yes. A year’s work on 
cases of Munsif’s jurisdiction, two years’ work of 
Subordinate Judge’s jurisdiction. 

44313. (88) To what extent are the 

functions of the officers of the Executive and 
Judicial branches of the Indian Civil Service 
differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and if so, 
in what directions ?—There should be a complete 
separation between the magisterial and execu¬ 
tive functions of an officer. The Magistrates 
should be subordinate to and should work under 
the immediate control of Sessions Judges. 

44314 . (137) Have you any other 


proposals to make in regard to the Indian Civil 
Service not covered by your answers to the 
above questions ? If so, please explain 
them.—To lighten the difficulty now existing in 
the way of an Indian to compete for the Indian 
Civil Service I would recommend that the 
Government should grant one scholarship each 
year to a candidate selected by each Indian 
University for his studies either at Oxford or at 
Cambridge. The scholarship should be tenable 
for three years at the rate of £250 a year. At 
present there are only three such yearly scholar¬ 
ships for the whole of India. The candidate should 
also get his passage money to and back from 
England. If, after three years’ study, he is 
reported on favourably by his college authorities 
the Government should continue that scholarship 
during the fourth year for Civil Service studies 
unless the means of the candidate’s guardian do 
not require, in the Government’s opinion, any 
such assistance. 

As a rule the best boy of the year taking his 
B.A. or M.A. degree would be selected by the 
Syndicate of each University, and there would be 
some probability of his success at the competitive 
examination. The selection will be made in view 
of the candidates’ academical distinction and 
character irrespective of caste or creed. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial, 
Civil Service. 

44315. (1) Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their alteration ? 
—The conditions are on the whole suitable but need 
ODe modification only in my opinion. None but 
Natives of the province should, be eligible for 
appointment in the Provincial Civil Service. 

Admission of outsiders leads to a great 
hardship on the Natives of the province. By 
way of illustration I would refer to Oudh 
Provincial Service, Judicial branch, which 
for all practical purposes is quite distinct from 
the Judicial branch of Agra Service. In the 
Oudh Service there are not less than eighteen 
officers out of a total of 47 who are not residents 
of Oudh. Of late some practitioners have come 
to Oudh from the Punjab where the sphere of 
practice has been somewhat narrowed since the 
passing of the Land Alienation Act. Agra men 
claim equality with Oudh men in their eligibility 
for such posts in Oudh on the ground that both 
the provinces are under one and the same 
Administration. If along with Agra men practi¬ 
tioners from other provinces will be held eligible 
for appointments in Oudh Judicial Service, on 
the ground of three years’ residence in the 
province, the chances of Oudh men for such 
appointments would be further minimized. 

A concession may be made in favour of sons of 
those outsiders who may have served or be 
serving in the particular branch of the Service in 
the province. There is no province in British 
India the Natives whereof may be iacking in 
the qualifications required for recruitment 
of Provincial Civil Service of that province. 

Importation, of outsiders may be permissible to 
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make up the deficiency in the number required 
for due representation of a community. 

44316, (2) Please supply a copy of the 
Rules for the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Service in force in your province. Are these 
rules suitable, or have you any recommendations 
to make for their alteration ?—The rules now in 
force are to be found in Manual of Government 
Orders, volume I, department II, paragraphs 
105—116, paragraphs 138—146. 

I have to recommend the following modifica¬ 
tion to the existing rules : — 

Provincial Judicial Service. 

(i) No appointment should be made direct to 
a post above the 3rd grade Munsif. The power 
reserved under paragraph 141 has been exercised 
only twice in Oudh—once in 1892 and the next 
time in 1899—and each time it caused a good 
deal of feeling in the Service. If such direct 
appointments are made it would be difficult to 
secure competent men to start in service from the 
lowest grade. 

(ii) The qualifications as to domicile must be 
the same as required now for recruitment of 
Executive Service (wide paragraph 110, clause 2 
of the Manual). 

A candidate should be a Native of the province 
or should have definitely settled in the province 
before he can be employed in the Provincial 
Service of that province. 

(iii) Every candidate whether directly recruited 
or promoted from subordinate service must be a 

raduate of some Indian University, unless he 
appens to be a barrister. 

tiv) Promotion from subordinate service should 
be confined only to judgment-writers of the 
Allahabad High Court and Court of Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh, of not less than three 
years’ standing. To be eligible for such a pro¬ 
motion the candidate must not have exceeded the 
age of 35. 

(v) Legal attainments of a candidate whether 
promoted from subordinate service or appointed 
by direct recruitment should be the same. 

He should be either a Bachelor of Laws of the 
Allahabad University,an attorney, a barrister, or 
should hold a certificate of the Examination 
Board that he has qualified for admission as 
vakil of the Allahabad High Court. 

A pleadership certificate implies inferior 
qualification, and a candidate with such a qualifica¬ 
tion should not be eligible for direct appointment 
or promotion from subordinate service. 

In case of direct recruitment practice for three 
years, as required under the present rules, should 
be insisted upon. 

The qualifications as to (7) nationality, (2) age 
(except in case of members of Subordinate 
Service), (S') health and physique, (4) character 
and (6) knowledge of vernaculars of the province, 
should remain unaltered. 

(vi) No Deputy Collector has ev6r been trans¬ 
ferred to Judicial Service. His emoluments and 
prospects of advancement in his own line are the 
same as of the members of Judicial Service. He 
should not be allowed to compete with the mem¬ 
bers of the Bar or of subordinate service for 
such appointments. 

Provincial Executive Service. 

Only one modification seems necessary and that 


too as regards educational qualifications of those 
eligible for direct appointment. Looking to the 
importance of the magisterial work it seems 
desirable in the interest of public service that 
a candidate should be either a Bachelor of Laws 
of the Allahabad University or should hold a 
certificate of the Examination Board that he has 
qualified for admission as a vakil of the Allah¬ 
abad High Court. 

There will be no dearth of suitable candidates 
possessing such qualification. 

44317. (3) Please see the statement show¬ 

ing the constitution of the Provincial Civil 
Service, reproduced as Appendix B, to these 
questions, and state whether the information is 
correct for your province. If not, what altera¬ 
tions are required ?— It is correct. 

44318. (4) Please state the different sys¬ 
tems of recruitment that have been adopted for 
the Provincial Civil Service, the periods for 
which they were in force, and the number of 
officers recruited year by year in your province 
under each system since its formation. 

Judicial Service. 

The system of recruitment ever since creation 
of separate Judicial Service in Oudh have been 
only two— 

(а) by direct recruitment, 

(б) by promotion from subordinate service 

In Oudh there have been two appointments by 

promotion during the last five years. Of the 
officers now in service in Oudh seven have been 
promoted from subordinate service out of a 
total of forty-seven on the list. 

In the province of Agra there are five such 
officers out of a total of 106. 

Oudh. 

Prior to 1884 success at a Law examination 
was not a necessary qualification for appointment 
to the post of a Munsif. Of the officers recruited 
under those rules only one is now in service. 

Since December 1884 qualifications in Law 
became indispensible in a candidate for direct 
appointment to the post of Munsif or for promo¬ 
tion to that post from that of munsarim. Such 
a qualification was dispensed with only in case 
of Deputy Collectors, tahsildars and Deputy 
Registrar of the Court of Judicial Commissioner. 

Under those rules a number of tahsildars and 
two Deputy Registrars were appointed Munsifs 
in Oudh. 

Rules published in the United Provinces Gazette 
dated 8th July 1893, made three years’ practice at 
the Bar a necessary qualification for direct 
recruitment. 

Tahsildars and holders of certain ministerial 
appointments were made eligible, after three 
years’ service, for promotion to the post of Munsif, 
provided they had passed certain specified law 
examinations. 

Deputy Collectors of three years’standing were 
also made el igible for such an appointment, provided 
they had passed certain Law examinations. 

The Government Notification, dated 10th 
January 1911, published in the Gazette, dated 14th 
January 1911, reproduces these rules with very 
slight modifications. 

The Oudh Munsifs had further to pass a depart¬ 
mental examination after the first appointment 
and their confirmation depended on their success 
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in that examination. They had to pass it by the 
higher standard bef ore their promotion to the post 
of a Subordinate Judge. This examination wait 
abolished some time between 1898 and 1901. 

Of the officers appointed under the rules of 
1884 there are nine in service. 

The Local Government, in communication with 
Judicial Commissioner, appoint Munsifs in Oudh. 
Excepting one case, Subordinate Judges have 
invariably been appointed on promotion from the 
post of Munsifs. 

Agra . 

Under Government Notification, dated 17th 
May 1881, rules framed under section 6, Act VI 
of 1871, were published, laying down the qualifica¬ 
tions for appointment to the office of Munsif. 
They were very similar to the rules laid down in 
1884 for recruitment of that Service in Oudh. 
Since July 1893 the rules published in the Gazette, 
dated 8th July, of that year have regulated re¬ 
cruitment of Judicial Service in both the prov¬ 
inces. 

Nominations to the office of Munsifs are made 
by the High Court under section 7, Act XII of 
1887, and the persons so nominated are appointed 
by Local Government. 

Subordinate Judges are appointed by promotion 
from the posts of Munsifs. 

44319. (5) Please state the number of 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty other than 
“ Natives of India ’’ recruited in your province 
in each year.—None in the Provincial Judicial 
Service. There are very few pleaders in that 
community. Their knowledge of Urdu and 
Hindi is very limited. Among the pleaders, such 
as have good practice do not care to enter Judi¬ 
cial Service. All these grounds combined account 
for the paucity of members of domiciled Anglo- 
Indian community in Judicial Service. 

44320. (6) What is your experience of 

the officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend ? For direct recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend (a) open competition, (b) nomination, (c) 
combined nomination and examination, or (d) 
some other method ? Please describe fully the 
system that you recommend ?—Judicial Service. 
Recruitment after practice or service as judg¬ 
ment-writer has proved satisfactory. No com¬ 
petitive examination is necessary for recruitment 
of Judicial Service when the University Law 
examination and the vakils examination prove 
sufficiently strong tests of one’s attainments. 

Munsifs should be appointed on nominations by 
the High Court and Judicial Commissioner as is 
the practice at present. 

Only such officers should be promoted from 
the subordinate service to the post of Munsif as 
have opportunities by virtue of their service to 
learn Judicial work after success at the Law 
examination. In my opinion only one post 
affords such an opportunity, viz., that of judgment- 
writer. He should have at least three years' 
experience of that post subsequent to passing the 
law examination before he can be eligible for 
appointment as a Munsif. 

For the post of Subordinate Judge selection 
shoifld invariably be made from the ranks of 
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Munsifs, and Small Cause Court Judges should be 
selected from the ranks of Subordinate Judges. 

Executive Service. — Under the existing 
rules 9 and 10 probationary Deputy Collector- 
ships are to be filled in alternate years by direct 
appointment and the number is to be made up 
thus:— 

(i) two European or Anglo-Indian gra¬ 

duates of the Allahabad University ; ■ 

(ii) two distinguished Indian graduates of 

the Allahabad University; 

(iii) two belonging to families which have 

rendered meritorious services to the 

State; and 

(iv) three from big landowning families. 

Graduates with a distinguished academical 

career are generally nominated by the Vice-. 
Chancellor and selection is thereafter made by 
the Local Government. I would suggest that the 
right of the nomination should be given to the 
Syndicate who have also the privilege of select¬ 
ing the best student for State scholarship tenable 
for three years’ study at Oxford or Cambridge. 
Candidates so selected require no competitive 
test. Their University examinations form a 
sufficiently stiff test. The final selection should 
rest with the Local Government. 

As regards candidate selected for services of. 
their family, nomination combined with compe¬ 
tition seems necessary. To my knowledge no 
member of Judicial Service has been yet fortu¬ 
nate to find his son appointed a Deputy Collector 
by direct recruitment. Members of the Execm 
tive Service have been specially lucky in this 
respect. Their services have been considered 
sufficiently meritorious to merit the appointment 
of their relations not only in the Executive butal- 
so in the Judicial branch of the Provincial Service, 

I would suggest that each Commissioner and 
head of a department be given the power of no¬ 
minating a limited number of candidates in view 
of the services of the latter’s relations serving 
under them. The Government may make a selec¬ 
tion out of them, if necessary, and the candidates 
so ultimately selected should undergo a compe¬ 
titive test. The requisite number should be 
appointed in order of their position in the list. 

This will remove all the objections to which 
the present system of selection is exposed and no 
Government servant entitled to recognition of 
his services will have the cause or occasion to 
complain of special favour to any particular 
branch of Service. 

A similar system may be adopted for selection 
of relations of the landowning class. In their 
case the nominations.are to be made by the 
Commissioners alone. 

44321. (8) Are all classes and communities 

duly represented in your Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice ? Do you consider that this is desirable, and 
what arrangements do you recommend to secure 
this object ?—-‘No standard of communal or class 
representation in any particular service has yet 
been officially laid down. 

As shown in the quarterly Civil List, corrected 
up to 1st January 1913, there were on that date 
32 Hindus and 15 Muhammadans in Oudh Pro¬ 
vincial Judicial Service. 

The Hindus would be classed thus caste-wise— 
12 Up-country Brahmans, 1 Dakhini 
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Brahman, 2 Bengali Brahmans, 9 Up- 
country Kayasthas, 5 Bengali Kayasthas, 
2 Khattris, ] Kshatriya. 

It is no doubt desirable that each community 
should be duly represented, but at the same time 
it is most undesirable that such representation be 
forced at the expense of efficiency. 

Among the Hindus due representation of each 
caste injudicial Service is practically impossible 
at least for some years to come. Majority of 
lawyers are Kayasthas, Next come Brahmans 
and then Khattris. Vaishya practitioners are to 
be found in sufficient number in the Western 
districts of Agra province, but not so in Oudh. 
The Kshatriya community is backward in educa¬ 
tion, specially in Oudh The heads of different 
departments and the Provincial Government have 
invariably checked over representation of a caste 
and community. 

44322. (9) What is the system of train¬ 

ing and probation adopted for officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service > Do you consider it 
satisfactory, and if not, what alterations 
do you recommend?— Judicial .—Practice for 
three years or service in certain minis¬ 
terial appointments after passing the Law 
examination is considered sufficient to train a can¬ 
didate for holding officiating appointments. Such 
temporary appointments afford further opportu¬ 
nities of learning work. 

Munsifs on first appointment are placed on 
probation for a year and are confirmed on 
receipt of satisfactory reports about their work 
from the District Judges under whom they served. 

I think the present system quite satisfactory. 

Executive. — Probationary Deputy Collectors 
are under training for one year. On first appoint¬ 
ment they are attached to districts for the purpose 
of making themselves acquainted, under the super¬ 
vision of sub divisional officers, with the 
various departments of work with which Deputy 
Collectors have to deal. They have to pass the 
departmental examinations and remain on pro¬ 
bation for a few years. Their confirmation de¬ 
pends on their success at the departmental 
examination and satisfactory reports from the 
Collector about their work. 

44323. (10) Is the existing system of de¬ 

partmental examinations suitable, and if not, 
what changes do you recommend ?—There is no 
depaftmental examination for Judicial Service 
nor is any needed. 

44324. (11) Do you consider that any 

change should be made in the classes of offices 
and appointments at present included in your 
Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. Subordinate 
Judges of two years’ standing should be invested 
with powers of Assistant Sessions Judge, if con¬ 
sidered tit by the Judicial Commissioner or the 
High Court. This would prove a training for 
the more important work of a Sessions Judge. 

44325. (12) What is the system on which 
the strength of the Executive Judicial branch of 
your Provincial Civil Service is fixed ? Do you 
consider it satisfactory, and if not, what altera¬ 
tions do you recommend ?—The strength of Judi¬ 
cial Service is fixed on the quantity and nature 
of work. That in my opinion is the only satis¬ 
factory basis for determining the strength of the 
Service. The subject has of late been exhaustively 


dealt with by the Greeven Committee after a 
careful enquiry, and it will be premature to ex¬ 
press any opinion until the standard of average 
work fixed for each court by that Committee has 
been given a trial for at least ten years. 

44326. (13) In particular, is the leave 
reserve adequate, and the system on which it is 
graded suitable ?—No allowance has been made 
in these provinces for a leave reserve. 

44327 (14) Is there any reserve for 
officers under training and is it adequate ? —The 
practice in these provinces has been to supply 
leave vacancies by employing pleaders as tem¬ 
porary Munsifs. Under the Greeven scheme 
there will be now 14 probationers. It will be 
premature to hazard any opinion on the scheme 
until it has been given a fair trial. 

44328. (15) What is the annual rate of 
recruitment and how is it fixed ? Has it worked 
well in practice and does it secure an even flow of 
promotion?— Oudh Judicial Service .—There 
is no uniformity in recruitment as recruitment 
depends mostly upon retirements. 

Flow of promotion has not therefore been even. 

Oudh Judicial Service came to be organized 
first on the 1st August 1879. The service at its 
commencement was mostly manned by officers 
drafted from the Executive Service. Officers 
who entered Service before 1889 had therefore 
earlier promotion from one grade to another as 
compared to those who came in within the next 
seven years. Officers who got substantive ap¬ 
pointments in 1899, 1901, 1903, 1905, 1906 aqd 
1907 had similar early promotion. 

The following table will show the comparative 
difference 


Name 

Date of substan¬ 
tive or sub. pro 
tem appoint¬ 

ments 

Date of promotion 
to 2nd grade 

§ 

o 

1 ) 
o “ 

-2 o , 

<r 

1. Pt. Durga Datt Joshi 

18-8-'87 

15-4-’92 

l-4-'94 

2. Khan Bahadur Munshi Taj- 
ud-din. 

5-ll-’86 

l-12-’9l 

25-4-’93 

3. Pt. Tribbuvan Nath 

6-11-’89 

31-10-*92 

20-3-’96 

4. B. Earn Prasad 

1-4-’89 

31-1-’94 

30-6-'99 

5. B Kishen Kumar 

l-l-’92 

21-4-’99 

8-2-’03 

0. Pt. Siila Praead Bajpai .. 

10-5-’92 

13-4-'01 

14-5-’03 

7. Maulvi Ain-ul Haq 

31-10 ’92 

28-3-’02 

8-2-’04 

8. Maulvi Abdul Gham 

25-4-'93 

16-1-’03 

l-ll-’04 

9. B. Kali Cbaran Bose 

l-4-'94 

16-1.’03 

l-ll-’04 

10. Pt. Hazari Lai.. 

l-12-’99 

l-ll-’04 

l7-5-’09 

11. B. Sbanker Payal 

27-l-'01 

23-12-’05 

11-12- ’10 

12. S. Muhammad Raza 

28-?-’02 

0-4-'Oil 

27-3-’ll 

13. M Badr-ul Hasan 

16-l-’03 

3-3-’07 

29.4-’ll 

14. M. Muhammad Latii 

8-2-’03 

7-ll-’07 

l-5-’ll 

15. B. Bhudhar Oh. Ghosh .. 

14-5-’03 

23-4-’08 

l-5-’ll 

16. Pt. Raghubar Dayal 

8-2-’04 

$-6-’08 

4-i.’ia 

17. Pt. Ram Prasad 

7-8-’04 

7-6-’09 

22-9-’12 
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44329. (16) To what extent is any system 
of selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced ? Is any change of practice required in 
this respect ?—For posts above Rs. 400 selection 
is made not only by seniority but by seniority 
coupled with merit. No change in that system is 
desirable. 

44330. (17) Are you satisfied that under 
the existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects of 
selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?— 
The present system of promotion among the 
Munsifs does not attract good men from the Bar 
and efficiency of service suffers on that account. 

In my opinion Munsif’s pay should be fixed on 
a progressive scale and grade promotion should 
come every fifth year till Rs. 400 grade is reached. 
Thereafter promotion should depend upon vacan¬ 
cy in the higher grades. 

Selection for higher appointments is made at a 
very late stage when an officer does not retain 
sufficient energy or aptitude required for dis¬ 
charge of higher responsibilities as District Judge, 

Since the scheme of 1892 came into force only 
four Subordinate Judges have secured the 
appointment of District Judges. 


Name. 


1. (Oudh) Rai 

Bahadur Kunwar 

Parmanand 

2. (Agra) Rai 

Bahadur Pandit 

Pitambar Joshi. 

3. (Ondh) Pandit 

Durga Datt Joshi. 


4 (Agra) Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi 
Muhammad Shah. 


Appointed Addi¬ 
tional Distriot 
and Sessions 
Judge 


6th February 
1909. 


29th May 1911 


Appointed Dis¬ 
triot Judge, 
sub. pro tern., 
13th November 
1911. 

28th January 
1913 




Date of 
confirma¬ 
tion. 


S 

■■ c8 

-O 

CB 


ao 

lo 


1813th Novem- 50 
ber 1911. ! 


|60,19th Decern- 51 
ber 1911. 


491 


68l 


Selection should usually be made after five years’ 
trial as a Subordinate Judge, the last three years of 
' which term should further be spent in learning 
criminal work as Assistant Sessions Judge. 

An officer makes his mark while serving a 
a. Munsif. He should be confirmed in the 
post of Subordinate Judge before he is 
invested with the powers of an Assistant Sessions 
Judge. If he is found fit for criminal work after 
three years’ trial and has at the same time given 
sufficient proof of his efficiency in civil work he 
should be selected for the post of District and 
Sessions Judge. 

A similar rule should regulate promotion from 
the Provincial Executive service. Up till now 
only two officers have risen to the post of Deputy 
Commissioner. 


Name. 

Date of appoint¬ 
ment as Deputy 
Commissioner. 

Age. 

1. Khan Bahadur 8yed 

4th January 1911 

47 yearB. 

Muhammad Hadi. 

2. Rai Bahadur Chau- 

23rd August 1911 

51 years. 

dhri Maharaj Singh. 


Looking to the nature of a Collector’s work, 
selection for that post should be made before 
attaining the age of 45. A Deputy Magistrate’s 
merit can be sufficiently judged in ten years’ 
service. If found fit for higher work he should 
be selected for the post of Joint Magistrate, 2nd 
grade, now merged in Rs. 400 grade of Deputy 
Collectors. He should then work his way up to 
the Collector’s post through the next higher 
grade of Joint Magistrate. 

In my opinion there should be no compulsory 
retirement. An officer is on probation sufficiently 
long to have his capacity tested by his superiors. 
His confirmation proves official recognition of his 
fitness for the post. Stoppage of promotion is the 
only remedy to be applied if an officer shows no 
signs of improvement in his work after confirma¬ 
tion. 

44331. (18) To what extent are the func¬ 
tions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated ? Is any change desirable, and if so, in 
what direction ?—The Executive officers exercise 
powers of Assistant Collectors under the Rent Act 
and magisterial powers under the Code of Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure. 

The officers of Judicial department exercise 
Civil Court powers under the Civil Courts Acts 
applicable to Oudh and Agra Provinces and 
officers appointed as Assistant Sessions Judges 
exercise powers under the Code of Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure and are further invested with the powers 
of Additional District Judge. There should be 
division of criminal and executive work and 
Magistrates should have a complete divorcement 
from the Rent Act and executive powers. 

44332. (19) Are you satisfied with the 

existing airangements by which certain posts, 
ordinarily filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, are listed as open to officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service of proved merit and ability, 
and is the system followed in making appoint¬ 
ments to these posts suitable ? If not, what 
alterations do you suggest ?—After consideration 
of the Public Service Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions and the Local Government’s view thereon, 
the Government of India, under notification, dated 
the 12th January 1893, threw open for the Provin¬ 
cial Service four posts of District and Sessions 
Judges and two of Small Cause Court Judges. 
As a matter of fact the office of Small Cause 
Court Judge, Allahabad, has been held by a Subor¬ 
dinate Judge of Agra province since August 1882, 
and that of Small Cause Court, Lucknow, by an 
Oudh Subordinate Judge since June 1882. 

No Provincial Service man got any permanent 
post of a District and Sessions Judge before 1909. 
In that year one other post of District and Ses¬ 
sions Judge was thrown open to the Provincial Ser¬ 
vice and then it was that a Provincial Service man 
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■was appointed for the first time as a permanent 
District and Sessions Judge. It took sixteen years 
to put the scheme in force as regards the posts of 
District and Sessions Judges and the fifth post 
went to a Provincial Service man in January 
1913. 

This delay was due to the fact that no Provin¬ 
cial Service man was considered eligible for such 
posts so long as they were held by Statutory 
Civilians. This naturally caused a good deal of 
dissatisfaction in the Provincial Service as the 
members of that Service were in no sense inferior 
in qualifications tc Statutory Civilians. On the 
contrary, it was the Provincial Judicial Service 
that supplied officers for the posts of High 
Court Judge and Additional Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner. 

The Provincial Judicial Service consider these 
appointments as specially reserved for them. By 
training and experience they alone are fitted for. 
these posts. If members of Provincial Executive 
Service are made to share these posts with the 
Judicial Service the latter’s scope of promotion 
would very much be restricted. On one occasion 
a Deputy Collector in Oudh had to officiate for 
some time at Sitapur as District Judge and this 
caused some feeling in the Service. On two 
earlier occasions Deputy Collectors were gazet¬ 
ted for temporary appointments as District and 
Sessions Judge, but the notifications were cancel¬ 
led, probably on a strong representation by the 
Allahabad High Court. 

Posts of Assistant Sessions Judges have been 
in existence since 1902, to train a Subordinate 
Judge sufficiently in criminal work and thereby to 
equip him for the post of a Sessions Judge. A 
Provincial Judicial Service man never expects to 
get any listed appointment on the Executive side 
and an official pronouncement is therefore neces¬ 
sary to make the listed judicial posts a close 
preserve for Provincial Judicial Service only. 

I would suggest that the number of District 
Judge’s posts to be thrown open to Provincial 
Judicial Service should be raised to a third of the 
total strength, vis., 10. 

The posts of Registrars of High Court and Judi¬ 
cial Commissioner’s Court should also be made 
listed appointments. 

44333. (20) Are you satisfied with the sys¬ 

tem by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
what change would you suggest ?—No. These 
posts should retain their original character. Fill¬ 
ing up of these posts with Provincial Service men 
would mean their selection for listed posts at the 
proper time, and would prove a great incentive 
to improvement in their work. 

44334. (21) Are you satisfied with the 
present designation “ the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice ? ” If not, what would you suggest ?— 
' So long as the difference exists in the privileges 
and status of the two Services, it is no use class¬ 
ing the two Services under one and the same 
designation. The present nomenclature may be 
maintained. 

44335. (22) Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-7, and since followed, 
that the conditions of the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vices as regards salary should be adjusted by a 


consideration of the terms necessary to secure 
locally the desired qualifications in the officers 
appointed ? If not, what principle do you re¬ 
commend ?—Yes. 

44336. (23) Please give full information 
regarding the rates of pay and the number of 
posts in each of the main grades of the Proving 
cial Civil Service authorized on the 1st April of 
each of the following years:—1890, 1900 and 
1912. When was the last general re-organiza¬ 
tion effected, and what improvement of prospects 
was effected thereby ? 

Oudh Provincial Judicial Service. 


Post. 

1st April 
1890. 

lBt April 
1900. 

lBt April 
1912. 


No. Pay 

B«. 

No. P*y, 

fis. 

No. P*y. 

Be. 

1. Judge, 8mail 
Cause Court, 
Lucknoir. 

1...800—40-1,000, 

1...600—40—1,000 

1.. .800—40—1,000 

1.. .80Q Addl. 

8. C, Judge. 

2. Sub-Judge, 
1st grade. 

3 800 

3 

800 

2 800 

3. Sub-Judge, 
2nd grade. 

3 700 

3 

700 

3 

650 

4. Assistant Ses¬ 
sions Judge. 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

500 

5. Sub-Judge, 
3rd grade 

6 500 

6 

500 

8.. 600, inclu¬ 
sive of one 
Addl. 

6. Munsil, 1st 
grade. 

6 . 400 

6 

400 

8 

400 

7. Munsif, 2nd 
grade. 

6 300 

6 

300 

8 

300 

8. Munsif, 3rd 
grade. 

13 200 

13 

200 

15. .200,inclu» 
sive of five 
Addl. 


The last re-organization took effect on the 1st 
November 1904 under the United Provinces 
Government Notification, dated 23rd November 
1904. The following table would show the 
difference between the number of posts and thn 
pay attached to them on the 1st October and 1st 
November 1904:— 

Oudh. 

1st Ootober 1904. 1st November 1904. 
Judge, Small Cause 1 on Rs. 800—1000 1 on Rs 800—1,000. 

Court. 

Assistant Sessions Nil. 1 „ 600. 

Judge. 

Sub-Judge,1st grade 3 on Rs. 800 each 2 „ 800 each 

Do. 2nd „ 3 „ JJ0Q „ 3 „ 050 „ 

Do. 3rd „ 6 „ 600 „ 7 „ 600 „ 

Munsif, 1st grade ..6 „ 400 „ 8 „ 400 „ 

Do. 2nd „ .. 6 „ 800 „ 8 „ 300 „ 

Do. 3rd „ ..10 „ 200 „ 10 „ 200 „ 

Prospects of a new man in the Munsif’s line 
no doubt improved but the prospects grew worse 
beyond that line. In view of the gradation and 
scale of pay originally fixed in 1879 the prospects 
by this reorganization decidedly became less 
favourable. The average pay per head under 
the scheme of 1879 was 403 per head per month, 
but under the new scheme it was reduced to- 
387. 

In 1884, two extra posts of Munsifs were created 
and all added to the 3rd grade. In 1886 another 
such post was added to that grade. Representations 
were made in the Provincial Council during the 
budget debates to improve the prospects of Mun¬ 
sifs by putting an equal number in each grade. 
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650. 

500. 

400. 

300. 

200 . 

175. 

posts of District 


Under the scheme of November 1904 the regra¬ 
dation in the Subordinate Judge’s line and reduc¬ 
tion in pay of a 2nd grade Subordinate Judge 
more than counterbalanced the gain secured by 
regradation in the Munsif’s line. 

The next re-organization would come under the 
Greeven scheme. The number of posts for the 
Provinces of Oudh and Agra combined, as re¬ 
cently sanctioned by the Secretary of State, 
stands thus:— 

4 on Rs. 800—40—1,000. 

10 „ 800. 

13 
22 
32 
34 
34 

14 

Three posts of District and Sessions Judges 
have further been thrown open to Provincial 
Service. But for these posts I do not think the 
scheme has improved our prospects to an appre¬ 
ciable extent. 

44337. (24) Are the existing rates of pay 
and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of 
your province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ?—No. 
The costs of living and education have consider¬ 
ably increased since August 1879, when the 
Judicial Service in Oudh came to be first organ¬ 
ized. Of the Indian members who then entered 
service only one was a University graduate, but 
now there are only 6 out of a total of 47 who 
have not attained any University degree. Since 
1879 the standard of living has undergone a 
change and has therefore become more expensive. 

To attract good men the prospects in service 
should be commensurate with their qualifications. 
When a practitioner has to choose between the Bar 
and the Bench he has to compare his future pro¬ 
spects in both the lines at certain definite intervals. 
A competent practitioner expects to earn and lay 
by more in the profession than in the service. 
To secure certain advantages available in service 
he has to abandon the prospects in the profession, 
but he would not do this if the sacrifices he has 
to make more than counterbalance the gain. 
The present starting pay, the present system of 
promotion in the Munsif’s grades, and the pre¬ 
sent gradation of higher posts do not make the 
service sufficiently attractive to competent prac¬ 
titioners. I would recommend the following 
alterations for Oudh Service :— 


One post of Sessions Subor¬ 
dinate Judge 

One post of Small Cause 
Court Judge 

One post of Assistant Ses¬ 
sions Judge 

One post of Additional Small 
Cause Court Judge 
Two posts of Subordinate 
Judges, 1st grade 
Three posts of Subordinate 
and Assistant Sessions 
Judges, 2nd grade 
Seven posts of Subordinate 
Judges, 3rd grade 
Munsifs on time-scale sala¬ 
ries of Rs. 400, Rs. 300, 


Rs, 

1,000 

800—40—1,000 

800—50—900 

800 

800 

650 

500 


and Rs. 250 grade, pro- Rs. 

motion to be given after 
completion of four years’ 
service in each of the 
last two grades. 

Probationary Munsifs ... 200 

The educational qualifications of a Munsif are 
decidedly superior to those of a Deputy Collec¬ 
tor. There seems no reason why the former 
should draw 20 per cent, less than the latter in the 
initial stage of his substantive service. The 
Greeven Committee had recommended the same 
initial pay and progressive salary. 

A competent practitioner cannot be had on a 
salary below Rs. 200 to start as a probationer if 
three years’ practice be insisted on as an indis- 
pensible qualification. 

44338. (25) Are you satisfied with the pre¬ 
sent system under which officiating promo¬ 
tions are not made in the Provincial Civil 
Service ? If not, what alteration do you recom¬ 
mend ?—No. There should be grade promo¬ 
tions in case of officiating vacancies. 

44339. (26) What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the substitution of a time-scale of salary for 
the existing graded system of promotion? If 
you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the Service, or 
not?—I would recommend time-scale of salary 
only in the Munsif’s grade. Increase in pay 
should be allowed every fifth year so that one 
may attain Rs. 400 grade after eight years’ sub¬ 
stantive service. He should remain on that pay 
till his turn comes for promotion on the occur¬ 
rence of a vacancy in the higher grade, provided 
he fulfils the merit requirements for such pro¬ 
motion. 

44340. (27) As an alternative, do you re¬ 
commend a system by which each main class of 
appointment would have a separate time-scale 
No. 

44341. (30) Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest 
for the various appointments?—Yes. Looking 
to the fact that Europeans have to serve in a 
foreign land while the Indians have to serve in 
their own province a difference in pay is quite 
justifiable. The initial pay of the District Judge, 
lowest grade, should be Rs 1,100 monthly. 

44342. (31) Is there any reason to sup¬ 
pose that officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
take more or less leave of any particular kind 
than they did 5, 10, 15 or 20 years ago ? If so, 
to what is this due ?—As a rule Indians very 
seldom take long leave. Privilege leave is the 
only leave that they generally avail themselves 
of. When forced by considerations of health 
they go on leave on medical certificate. 

Since the introduction of vacation in Oudh, 
the Judicial officers of the Provincial Service do 
not avail themselves of privilege leave except 
when forced by illness or other pressing necessity. 
The reason is that such leave costs them half 
their salary for the leave period. This vacation 
system was introduced in 1901. 

44343. (32) Is all the leave on full pay 
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due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and if not, what are 
the reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned 
in your opinion suitable ? If not, what alter¬ 
native arrangement do you suggest ?—This ques¬ 
tion does not concern the Judicial Service since 
the rules as to privilege leave on full pay do not 
apply to them. 

44344. (33) Is all' the furlough due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for 
as much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules ? If not, what change do you suggest ?— 
First part, no. Second part, yes. 

44345. (34) Do you consider that the 
rates of furlough allowances are suitable ? If 
not, what changes do you recommend ?—Yes. 

44346. (35) Do you consider that the 
maximum and minimum limits of leave allow¬ 
ances at present fixed are suitable ?—Yes. Except 
in the case of medical leave. I think half pay 
should be allowed for the entire period of medical 
leave available under the rules. 

44347. (36) Have you any recommenda¬ 

tions to make in regard to special leave, extraor¬ 
dinary leave without allowances, and other forms 
of leave ? Do you consider that the present condi¬ 
tions governing these kinds of leave and the leave 
allowances admissible are suitable? —I would re¬ 
commend the system of long leave as proposed 
under the Government of India letter No. 674- 
C.S. R., dated the 19th October 1912, subject to 
this modification, that the long leave to be earned 
should not fall below two-fifths of the actual 
service. 

44348. (37) Generally speaking, do any 
of the present leave rules applicable to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service cause inconvenience to the 
Administration, and, if so, what; and what 
remedy do you suggest?—None to my knowledge. 

44349. (38) In particular, are they a 

contributory cause of excessive transfers of 
officers, and, if so, how can this difficulty be met ? 
—No. 

44350. (39) Do any of the present leave 

rules press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what 
respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appro¬ 
priate remedy ? In particular, do you regard the 
existing differences between the leave rules for 
the European and Indian service as suitable ?— 
The present rules regulating the grant of privi¬ 
lege leave seriously affect the Judicial Service. 
The rules regulating grant of long leave affect 
seriously both the branches of Provincial Ser¬ 
vice. 

The question of privilege leave to Judicial 
Service on full pay was considered by the Greeven 
Committee after an exhaustive enquiry. The 
Committee recommended grant of privilege 
leave on full pay for fifteen days and without 
pay for the rest of the month with the right of 
accumulation for three years and of affixing the 
leave to the annual vacation. The Committee fur¬ 
ther recommended the grant of vacation in June. 
These recommendations were finally rejected by 
the Government. The annual vacation was forced 
upon the Oudh Service much against their will. 

The grant of vacation was first suggested by 
the late Raja Rampal Singh of Kalakankar at a 


meeting of the Provincial Legislative Council 
held on the 25th November 1899. The Govern¬ 
ment sent a circular letter to all the officers of 
Oudh Provincial Judicial Service inquiring if they 
accepted the Raja’s suggestion. The Service in a 
body went against that suggestion. 

The question was re-opened in 1900 by the late 
Mr. Ross Scott, then Officiating Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner, who suggested the closing of courts in 
June and the Service ultimately assented to sub¬ 
stitution of a fixed vacation for privilege leave on 
the explicit understanding that the vacation was 
to be given in June. This substitution was sanc¬ 
tioned by the Government of India, but the period 
of the vacation was transferred to September and 
October. This period of vacation includes the 
Dasehra, Pitri Bisarjani, and Anant Chaudasi 
holidays covering ten days in all, and after 
deducting that period out of a month’s vacation 
only 20 days are left to compensate the loss of a 
month’s privilege leave on full pay. In heavy 
districts some portion of the vacation is spent in 
writing judgments which could not be expedited 
through press of work. What is intended to serve 
as a compulsory period of repose sometimes turns 
out to be little better than court days. 

Another disadvantage which tells heavily on 
the Hindu officers, other than Bengalis, is the 
unsuitability of September and October, on” reli¬ 
gious grounds, for performance of marriage or 
investiture of a boy with sacred thread. Theae 
ceremonies as a rule necessitate leave and one has 
thus to lose half his pay by taking privilege leave, 
when he needs money most. 

June is the hottest part of the year and the 
public as well as the officers will welcome the 
closing of courts in that month. In Bombay, Mad¬ 
ras, and the Central Provinces courts are closed 
for a month during the summer. It is ail 
anomaly that only for the purposes of vacation 
we should follow Bengal. With the Bengalis 
Durga Puja, which falls either in September or 
October, is the biggest festival, but the up-country 
Hindus do not treat it in the same light. The 
reasons for which the vacation is so timed as to 
include Durga Puja are not applicable here. 

I would recommend that the vacation should 
fall in June and the Government should allow 
privilege leave on full pay for fifteen days and 
for the balance of the month on half pay with 
right of accumulation for three years, and should 
further grant the privilege of taking the leave 
to the vacation. 

As regard long leave with allowance the 
Government have circulated lately the proposals 
for modification. I would recommend that the 
period of such leave earned should be two-fifteenths 
of actual service, and that one out of every ten 
years of service, earned towards long leave, should 
count towards service. The maximum period 
to count towards service may be put at two 
years. A distinction should be made as regards 
leave on medical certificate and the maximum 
period thereof may be put at three years. 

44351. (42) Do you approve of the grant 
of reduced pensions for such officers as may be 
found to be inefficient, but whom it may be diffi¬ 
cult to retire without some provision for their 
subsistence? If so, what do you suggest?—No. 
If once an officer is confirmed in his appointment 
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he should not be removed from service except on is generally on the wane. A suitor who pays so 
the ground of misconduct. heavily in the shape of court fees and lawyers’ 

If his inefficiency was not discovered during fees is entitled as of right to the services of an 
the term of his probation he is not to blame for officer capable of exercising mental capacity 
it. His promotion should be stopped soon after which the nature of the work demands. An offi- 
discovery of his inefficiency. If he wants volun- cer at such an age by nature requires repose but 
tary retirement he should be allowed the pension is tempted to stick to service simply for gain. If 
he has earned. incapable of turning out good work he has no 

44352. (43) Do you approve of the present right to such gain at the expense of the public, 

system regulating the pensions of officers of the His retention in service further entails hardship 
Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts ? If on competent juniors who are deprived of 
not, what do you suggest ?—Rs. 6,000 yearly as their well-earned promotion for the time 
the maximum. being. 

44353. (44) Do you consider that the 44354. (45) To what extent do members 
existing rules governing the voluntary and com- of the Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the 
pulsory retirement of members of the Provincial benefit of their families to the Government Gene- 
Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, what ral Provident Fund, or to other official or official- 
changes do you recommend ?—No. I have only ly recognized funds? Are any further facilities 
two modifications to suggest: (i) compulsory required, and what arrangements of this kind do 
retirement on attaining the age of 55 ; (ii) you consider to be necessary ?—The Provident 
voluntary retirement on half pay on completing Fund has been started lately and I do not think 
25 years’ service. many officers have availed themselves of this 

An Indian remains hardly fit after the age of system. Life Insurance system has been adopted 
65 to perform satisfactorily the judicial func- to some extent, and it would be a great advantage 
fioris after 25 years’ work involving continual if the Government would increase the maximum 
mental strain. At such an age the brain power limit of Postal Assurance. 

Pandit Sitla Prasad Bajpai called and examined. 

44355. (Chairman.) You are a member of Small Cause Court Judge. The next man started 
the Provincial Civil Service belonging to the on Rs. 700; that was in 1899. He did not get 
Judicial branch ?—Yes. the appointment till 1911 in spite of all the advan- 

44356. You are a Subordinate Judge of Luck- tage in his favour, 
now?—Yes. 44366. Assuming you get your officer pro- 

44357. How long have you occupied your moted comparatively quickly, what effect do you 
present position ?—I have held my appointment think that will have on the minds of the rank 
as a Sub-Judge since 1903, barring an interval and file of the Provincial Civil Service ?— That 
of about a month and a half and was posted at would rather lead to improvement in the 
Lucknow in February 1908. quality of work, because he will find that his 

44358. You think it would be premature to work has been rewarded. I am not going to 
introduce simultaneous examination in England make invidious distinctions. There was a time 
and in India ?—Yes. when the Judicial Commissioner promoted men 

44359. Amongst other reasons, because it by merit, and that had a salutary effect upon the 
would bring to a head the question of a minimum Service. The confidence of the public increased, 
proportion of Europeans ?—Yes. 44367. The effect of that would be that the 

44360. And also because, in your opinion, it officer promoted would pass over a great many 
would lead to the re-absorption of the listed posts other officers’ heads ?—There are very few people 
in the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. who are superseded in our service, so far as my 

44361. You attach great importance to the experience goes, 

listed post system in the interests of the Pro- 44368. Do you think that the officer will be 

vincial Civil Service?—I do. able to be promoted to a listed post after 15 

44362. You would like to see it extended?— years’service without being put over the heads 
That I have stated in my written evidence. of a great number of officers?—He attains the 

44363. At what period of an officer’s service position of Subordinate Judge in ten years, and 
would you like to see him promoted from the he will have five years’ experience before rising 
Provincial Civil Service to a listed post?—Not further in service. 

less than 15 years : it may be more; but not less 44369. That is not the point 1 am trying to 
than 15 at any cost. elicit from you. What would be the effect on the 

44364. That would enable him to enter the minds of officers when an officer is promoted over 
listed post at about 40?—Yes. their heads ?—It will have a very bad effect if 

44365. Do you think that officers are too old competent seniors are superseded, 
by the time they have reached these listed posts ? 44370. Do you think that it will have a dis- 

— Yes. I have shown in my written evidence couraging effect upon the rank and file of the 

that there have been only four appointments Provincial Service who are left behind ?—Pro- 

until now [vide reply to question (17) Provin- vided they are passed over for insufficient 
cia! Civil Service] ; and if you take the appoint- reasons. 

ments until January 1913, you will find that not 44371. Will it not be inevitable, if you promote 
one of them has attained that position until he an officer of 15 years’ service to a listed post, 
has been 48 or 49, The gentleman who got the that he should pass over the heads of a great 
appointment in 1899 was one who started as a many officers?—What I say is that he should be 
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marked for a listed post after 15 years’ service' 
If his seniors are competent they would not be pass¬ 
ed over. He ought not to be promoted to a listed 
post unless he has put in 15 years’ service. 

44372. When the officer is selected to the 
listed post, would that have a discouraging effect 
upon those officers who are left behind in the 
Provincial Service ?—Ordinarily he would not be 
selected if his seniors are competent. 

44373. You refer in one of your answers to 
theOudh Provincial Civil Service Judicial branch. 
Are the Oudh officers kept in any way distinct 
from those of the United Provinces?—They are. 

44374. Is this the same in the Executive 
branch too?—No. That was sometime before ; 
but since the jurisdiction of the Board . of 
Revenue has been extended over the province of 
Oudh, that dual system has been abolished. 

44375. It is a separate system as regards the 
Judicial branch?—Yes. 

44376. You say there are 18 officers who are 
not residents of Oudh ?—Yes. 

44377. Where do they come from ?—Mostly 
from the province of Agra, the sister province. 

44378. You suggest that in future they 
should be resident Natives of the province?— 
Yes. 

44379. You made certain reservations in order 
•to allow others to come in ?—Yes. As far as the 
service in Agra is concerned, men from Oudh 
have never been recruited. That is a great 
hardship upon the Oudh people because Agra 
men are taken in Oudh. 

44380. You think it will improve the Admin¬ 
istration if residents of the province are appointed 
to these posts ? —That I do not say ; but what I 
submit is this : if for one province you recruit 
men from different provinces, but do not allow 
the same facilities to the Natives of that province 
in other provinces, it will have a bad effect upon 
the natives of that particular province. 

44381. You would like to see reciprocity ?— 

44382. You say, iu answer to question (2) of 
the Provincial Civil Service questions that no 
appointments should be made direct to posts above 
3rd grade Munsifs ?—-Yes. 

44383. You say that two such appointments 
were made in 1892 and 1899, and have caused 
great discontent ?— Yes. 

44384. Can you tell us from what class these 
appointments were made ?—They had been made 
from practitioners who had been long at the Bar. 
One gentleman who got the higher appointment 
passed in the same year as some of the other 
people in the province. He was put over their 
heads and that caused discontent. 

44385. You would not like to see that practice 
continued ?—No. 

44386. That is how recruitment from the Bar 
is regarded ? —If they have to enter the service 
they should start from the lowest post. 

44387. You mean, work their way up ?— 
Yes. 

44388. You appear to have some objection to 
the way nomination is worked in your province. 
Would you favour a system of nomination by the 
establishment of a Board of Selection ? I see you 
suggest that the right of nomination should be 
given to a syndicate. Would you like to see that 
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system carried out by a board consisting, say, of 
eertain members representing the Government 
and certain non-official members ? — I would have 
no objection to that. The syndicate would have 
to find out the academical distinction of a candi¬ 
date. 

44389. That is the form of nomination you 
would prefer ?—Yes. 

44390. You are not very well satisfied with the 
leave rules applicable to your service ?— No, 
especially the privilege leave rules. 

44391. What do you want ?—I have submit¬ 
ted that I want 15 days on full pay, 15 days on half 
pay, accumulation for 3 years, and the right of 
tacking leave on to the vacation. 

44392. You suggest the month of June ?— 
Yes ; and it was on that understanding that the 
whole of our service climbed down and assented 
to the vacation system. 

44393. Is not the month of June a very busy 
month ?—Not for the service. The work is 
slack. It is the time when the agriculturists reap 
their harvests. They do not come to court, and 
that is the time we require rest most. 

44394. It is for more than a month you ask ? 

■—Not as vacation. Only one month’s vacation, 
and one month’s privilege leave. 

44395. It comes to a month and a half at 
one time ?—Yes. 

44396. Why do you ask for more than a 
month ?—Because they want to make the vaca¬ 
tion compulsory. If they take away the vacation 
we do not object. Let us have our privilege 
leave on full pay. We cannot afford to go on 
leave. We are mulcted of half our pay. During 
the vacation the courts have at times to finish 
some big judgments for which they get no time 
during the working days that practically it is no 
vacation at all. 

44397. In answer to question (42) you say 
that an officer if he is once confirmed in his 
appointment should not be removed from the 
service merely on the ground of inefficiency ?— 
Yes. 

44398. You suggest, I think, that his promo¬ 
tion should be stopped ? —Yes. 

44399. Do you think that will add as a rule to 
the efficiency of the Administration ?—I know 
this has been done in this province. If he has 
served three or four years and you do not detect 
his inefficiency, it would be a lordship to turn 
him out then. 

44400. Are officers now retired compulsorily 
on the ground of inefficiency ?—I have seen none. 

44401, Would you favour the proposal which 
has been made to us by a great number of witnesses 
that inefficient officers should be so retired?— 

I would fix a term of two or three years' and if 
that term is over without detection of his in¬ 
efficiency then, of course, he should not be dis¬ 
missed. 

44402. You mean to keep him on trial for the 
first two or three years of his service, but after¬ 
wards to let him run on however inefficient he 
may become ?—You will find out whether he is 
efficient or inefficient as far as his judicial work 
is concerned. I should say that within two 
months you could find out whether a man is 
working efficiently or not because his work comes 
up in appeal before higher authorities. 
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44403. How can you make certain ? Because 
he is efficient in the first two years what guaran¬ 
tee have you that he will be efficient for the 
remainder of his service ? —As far as a munsif’s 
work is concerned, it is all the same up to Rs. 400 
grade. There is no difference in the nature of 
his work up to that limit. It is the same work 
he has to do all through. 

44404. You would not favour the proposal to 
retire an officer, however inefficient he might be ? 
—In my humble submission, theoretically, it 
may not be all right. I do not know any officer 
working as a munsif who could have been found 
inefficient for that work. 

44405. Do you find generally that officers in 
your branch of the Service are over-worked ?—They 
were ; but since the introduction of the Greoven 
scheme (it has been put into force on this very 
day) the work will be lightened now. 

44406. It will remove the congestion of 
work ?—Yes. I submit that at least a fair trial 
should be given to it before another system is 
thought of. 

44407. So that you have no proposals to 
make with regard to that. You would let it 
work itself out, in order to see how difficulties 
can be remedied ?—Yes. 

44408. (Sir Murray Hammick.) I do not 
understand your arrangement for these listed 
appointments. What do you mean when you 
say here that “ If the members of the Provincial 
Executive Service are made to share these posts 
with the members of the Judicial Service, the 
latter's scope of promotion would be very much 
restricted ?” Has the Executive Service been 
given Judgeships ?—No. It has not been offici¬ 
ally declared that these posts are confined to the 
Judicial Service. 

44409. It is only a fear that you have ?—It 
is a fear which is justified by the notifications 
issued in 1895. Two officers were gazetted, as 
District Judges, viz., Babu HarnamChander Seth 
and Babu Baleshwar Prasad, and were it not for 
the representation made by Sir John Edge, we 
should have seen Deputy Collectors appointed 
as District and Sessions Judges. The third 
time one Deputy Collector was temporarily 
appointed a District and Sessions Judge at Sita- 
pur, 

44410. You say that selection for that post 
can be done before attaining the age of 48 ?—Yes, 
44411. That is to say, you want a man young¬ 
er than 15 years’ service to be given a listed post 
in the Executive branch ?—I submit that the 
listed posts in the Executive branch do not 
mean listed Collectors’ posts only. The listed 
posts include the Joint Magistrates’ posts too. 

44412. They have been merged in the listed 
posts ? You have no Joint Magistrate listed, have 
you ? — It is a question whether people prefer the 
merging. I say they do not. My answer is 
based upon that assumption, namely, that they 
will have Joint Magistrates separately designated. 
The proposal I make is based upon the assump¬ 
tion that the cadre of Joint Magistrates will be 
kept separate from the posts of Deputy Collec¬ 
tors. I treat a Joint Magistrateship as a listed 
post, as I do a Small Cause Court Judgeship. 

44413. You wish Joint Magistrates listed : 
they are not listed now : they have been merged : 


you wish them taken out ?—Yes. 

44414. You would like to see an officer of the 
Provincial Civil Service tried for a few years 
and put into a Joint Magistrate’s post ?—When 
a man has attained the Rs. 400 grade he may be 
put into the cadre of a Joint Magistrate, if fit. 

44415. Then he would rise from Joint Magis¬ 
trate to be Collector ?—Yes. 

44416. What would be the advantage of that ? 
Surely the Provincial Service would rather suffer 
in the way that senior men would get no promo¬ 
tion at all : you would have young men put in 
after five or six years’ service into the Civil 
Service as Joint Magistrates, and the senior 
Deputy Collectors would have no chance of get¬ 
ting anything ?—Probably they will get officiat¬ 
ing chances, on the occasion of privilege or long 
leave. The senior men so selected would be in 
the Rs. 600 grade. 

44417. Nothing more ? — Nothing more. 
44418. Would not that be a great disappoint¬ 
ment to the senior men in the service ?—There 
would be the Rs. 400 and Rs. 600 grades. In 
my humble opinion it will not be a disappoint¬ 
ment, because they will become Collectors 
earlier and -would not be losers if they do not get 
into Rs. 700 andRs. 800 grade Deputy Collector- 
ships. 

44419. Take the Judicial Service. What do 
you propose to do there ? Do you propose that 
the Sub Judgeship should be listed into a Small 
Cause Court appointment ?—No. 

44420. What proposal are you going to 
make ; when is the Subordinate Judge to get his 
listed post ? — When there is a vacancy. 

44421. How many years’ service : is he to be 
putin straight as a District Judge ?-No. He 
will have to work as a Subordinate Judge. He 
will be a Subordinate Judge after 12 years’ 
service. 

44422. Not exercising sessional powers ?—No. 
44423. When will he get his District Judge- 
ship ?—Say about 22 years after entering service. 

44424. Your agreement for the judicial is 
very different from the old arrangement for the 
executive. The executive man is to get his appoint¬ 
ment in six or seven years; your judicial man 
is to wait until he has 22 years’ service ?—We 
have not got any such post like that of the 
Joint Magistrate’s post, and that is the reason. 
The training in the criminal work will start 
after about 12 years’ service, when a man becomes 
a pucca Subordinate Judge. 

44425. You will then constitute him a District 
and Sessions Judge ?—Yes. 

44426. In the Judicial Service your senior men 
would be better off and your junior men would 
not be so well off. Your junior men would get no 
listed appointments, but the senior men of 22 and 
25 years’ service would have a chance of getting 
listed posts, which would not fall to the lot of the 
Executive Service?—If the Executive Service got 
more listed posts in their branch they would not 
be sufferers. 

44427. If they list Joint Magistrates, the 
young men listed in the Joint Magistrates will 
rise to Collector’s posts. There will be nothing 
left to the older Deputy Collectors ?—It has not 
been done until now. If they are competent they 
will not be passed over. 
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44428. Do you not think it -would be rather a 
good thing if you allowed promotion from the two 
senior ranks into the Collector posts : do you 
not think it would be better to take senior men 
of the Deputy Collector grades and make them 
Collectors rather than take junior men and make 
them Joint Magistrates, to rise to be Collectors ? 
—If the system I have advocated is followed, the 
junior men will become senior in course of time 
by sheer merit ;but if this system is not followed, 
as in the Judicial Service, the senior men will 
betaken in to fill up the posts of Collectors. We 
have had no training in Sessions work until a 
few years ago. I can point out two instances 
between January and April this year of two 
Subordinate Judges appointed District Judges 
by virtue of seniority, and in the ranks of Deputy 
Collectors present senior men will be Collectors 
without working as Joint Magistrates. 

44429. With regard to the vacation, is it not 
the case that in Agra and Allahabad High Court 
the Munsifs and Sub-Judges take the vacation at 
Dasehra ?—That is so. 

44430. Is it not also the case in Bengal ?— 
Yes. 

44431. Why do you want special arrange¬ 
ments made for Oudh?—If you look at the memo¬ 
rial submitted by Agra to the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor, you will find that they are not in favour of 
the vacation being at Dasehra. The provinces of 
Upper India do not attach so much importance to 
the Dasehra as the Bengalis do. We do not 
want the Dasehra at all. The present system 
is the relic of those old days when we had one 
Sudder court at Calcutta for the Lower and 
North-Western Provinces. 

44432. How long is the chief vacation ?—One 
month, out of which ten days are to be subtract¬ 
ed on account of Durga Puja and other holidays. 
We get 20 days’ compulsory leave in lieu of 30 
days’ privilege leave on full pay. 

44433. You would like to get one month’s leave 
in June and reduce the Durga Puja holiday ?—Yes. 

44434. (Mr. Madge.) You have stated that 
the Statutory system has caused a great deal of 
discontent?—Yes. I have given my reasons. 
The selection was very indifferent in Oudh. The 
men were selected, and the result was that two 
of them were considered incompetent, and they 
never got districts. Five of them got Judgeships. 
Three others never got districts permanently. 

44435. Consequently, it was not wholly a bad 
system, nor were all the selections bad ?—I do not 
say that all the selections were bad, but it caused 
a great deal of discontent. 

44436. Supposing you got the son of an in¬ 
fluential family, who was also educated, the object 
being to secure men who have influence in the 
country ?—The graduates who were taken were 
not the sons of rich men. 

44437. And they had no influence among their 
own people?—They had as-much influence as 
other men. 

44438. Do you think that the whole system 
was bad in itself, and that no proper selections 
■could be made from it; or that the selections 
were unfortunate in certain cases ?->The Govern¬ 
ment took the best available, and it did not satisfy 
the people. 

44439. (Mr. Sly.) Have you any experience 


of education in England ?—No personal experi¬ 
ence. I have two sons in England. 

44440. At what age did they go to England ? 
—One of them was 20. He had graduated here 
and had got a State scholarship. He then went 
to England. The other one was a Deputy Super¬ 
intendent of Police. He resigned his appoint¬ 
ment at the age of 25, and has gone in for study. 

44441. One boy, you say, got a State scholar¬ 
ship?—Yes. 

44442. What career do you propose for him? 
—The Indian Civil; he is going up in August. 

44443. And the other ?—He is going up for 
his B. C. L. Both are at Oxford. 

44444. You want the age-limit extended for 
the Indian Civil by one year ?—If possible. 

44445. Up to the age of 25 ?—Yes. 

44446. Do you not think it will make it very 
late ?—Not for Indians. We here start service 
at about 25. In the Judicial branch we start at 
about 30. 

44447. You have left out a period of proba¬ 
tion and training ?—That does not make any 
difference. I do not suppose the training in the 
executive work will take long. 

44448. It takes three years at present ?—I do 
not know. He will have to learn the magisterial 
work. He knows the manners and customs and 
language of the country. I suppose he is much 
better off. 

44449. With regard to this question of the 
vacation; was it not fixed in September instead of 
June, because June was the month which was 
most convenient for the general people to under¬ 
take their litigation ?—No. In Oudh this 
vacation has been forced upon us though we 
assented to the system on the understanding that 
we will get June. 

44450 . Is the month of June the one in which 
cultivators are most free ?—That is the time they 
are busy with the crops. 

44451. Surely the crops are all harvested by 
June?—In the month of Jaith they are busy with 
marriages. According to astrological calcula¬ 
tions it is the last month in which a boy can be 
married. The public also require recreation. 

44452. The marriage season is also very 
nearly finished ?—Not till Asarh. Asarh coin¬ 
cides with June and July. It is the last month' 
for the marriage. 

44453. But it is the month in which the cul¬ 
tivator is most free ?—It all depends upon the 
season. In the inter-calendar year probably it 
will be earlier. 

44454. At the time you wish to take your 
vacation, September, it is one of the busiest agri¬ 
cultural months ?—Yes, it never affected the 
situation before the vacation. 

44455. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) When was the 
last attempt made to appoint a Deputy Collector 
a District Judge ?—In 1908. 

44456. What is the date of that notification? 
—Notification, dated 5th June 1908, published 
in the United Provinces Gazette, Part I, dated 
13th June 1908. 

44457. (Sir Theodore Morison.) What is 
your reason for stating in your answer to ques¬ 
tion (88) that there should be complete separa¬ 
tion between the magisterial and the executive 
functions ?—The popular belief is that the Deputy 
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Collector is entirely under the thumb of the 
Collector. I cannot illustrate it better than the 
remarks of Mr. Marris. It is the popular belief 
that the Deputy Collector’s promotion depends 
upon the sweet will of the Collector, and that 
therefore he is likely to do what the Collector 
desires. 

44458. You think they hold that opinion?— 
That is the popular belief, I think. 

44459. (Mr Kanhaiya Lai.) Have you any 
experience of the state of the work in the Agra 

Province ?—Np. 

44460. Can you say whether the recommen¬ 
dations of the Greoven Committee will give 
sufficient relief to the subordinate judicial officer 
of the Agra Province ?—I cannot say. I believe 
they have taken into consideration the evidence 
of the Agra Province. I do not say that they have 
been more partial to us than to Agra. 

44461. You say that relief has been granted to 
the Agra Province ; but can you say, as far as that 
province is concerned, whether sufficient relief has 
been granted or not ?— It is simply my infer¬ 
ence. 

44462. Have you heard of complaints from 
members of the Subordinate Judicial Service in the 
Agra Province that they are overworked?— 
That was put before the Greeven Committee. 

44463. Has the health of the officers of the 
service suffered in consequence ?—Yes ; just as 
we used to say about ours, they used to say 
about theirs. 

44464. Have there been many casualties 
among them recently ?—I have not seen the 
casualty list. 

44465. Have there been many cases of break¬ 
down of health amongst them?--I know there 
have been cases in the province of Oudh. Only 
the other day one Subordinate Judge in Qudh died 
of paralysis. I have heard that their health lias 
been impaired on account of overwork. 

44466. And many cases of paralysis ? — I 
cannot say. I have not the casualty fist. 

44467. As regards the vacation, does it not 
comprise many days which would otherwise be 
close holidays ?—There are ten holidays included 
in the vacation. 

44468 Is it not a fact that the criminal courts 
are closed for the last Saturday of each month 
and that the civil courts are kept open ?—Yes, 
on last Saturdays. 

44469. Can you say how many extra days the 
Judicial officers thus really get by virtue of the 
vacation ?—At least twenty days we lose. 

44470. How do you get the twenty days?— 
Ten days in Dasehra are absorbed in the vaca¬ 
tion and we lose the last Saturdays on which we 
work. If we deduct an equal number out of the 
vacation the period of vacation is practically 
reduced to ten days. 

44471. So that you get only about eight or 
ten days extra by the vacation 1— Yes. If a man 
has the misfortune to work at high pressure, as 
at Lucknow, it means that his whole vacation is 

swept away working. 

44472. Do you consider that in view of the 
d fference between the nature of the work done by 
the Judicial officers and that done by the Executive 
officers a compulsory recess should be granted to 
the Judicial officers to maintain the service in a 


state of efficiency ?—I am not able to say. 

44473. Do you deny that a compulsory 
recess is needed for the Judicial officers in consi¬ 
deration of the mental strain which their work in¬ 
volves and the monotonous and sedentary nature 
of the duties they have to discharge ?—If they 
got their privilege leave on full pay, they can 
go on leave. 

44474. Do the Judicial officers get the benefit 
of camping or active outdoor work ?—No. 

44475. Is it not a disadvantage so far as their 
health is concerned?—I do not think so. My 
personal inclination is against knocking about 
from place to place. 1 can work better when 
being at a single place. 

44476. Would not their health be better 
if their work were not so monotonous ? — 
Some men in the Judicial Service find recrea¬ 
tion in studying law-books but not in camp- 
ing. 

44477. Does not that affect their health ?— 
During my 22 years’ service I have been on 
privilege leave for,only four months. I do not think 
my health has suffered in any way before intro¬ 
duction of vacation in Oudh. It all depends upon 
the way in which they live. If they want 
to become bookworms and consume the mid¬ 
night oil to clear up work, of course they will 
suffer. 

44478. Would you recommend selection at 
an earlier periodof service, say, after tenor fifteen 
years of work, to train and fit up an officer for 
the listed appointments ?—As soon as a man 
attaius the position of Subordinate Judge he should 
be given training in criminal work. It he Is found 
fit for the higher appointment, promote him 
when a vacancy occurs; if not, let him work 
up to a Small Cause Court Judgeship. 

44479. By the time a man becomes a District 
and Sessions Judge according to your scheme, 
would he not be suffering from want of mental 
and physical vigour ?—If he is not fit to work 
as a District and Sessions Judge ho is not fit to 
work as a Subordinate Judge. As soon as a 
man becomes a Subordinate Judge you had 
better give him training in criminal work, and 
when his turn comes, put him as a District and 
Sessions Judge. 

44480. He may not have a chance before 17 
years ?—I do not know whether there is a case 
in which a man has not got an appointment in 
15 years. 

44481. Are you in favour of making him a 
District and Sessions Judge after 10 years’ 
service, so that he may have a listed post at an 
age when he would be in full possession of 
mental and physical vigour ?—He will get the 
appointment of Subordinate Judge when the 
vacancy occurs, and then, of course, there will 
be a sufficient gap before his appointment as 
District Judge, and that gap would not be less 
than five years. If a man is going to be worn-out 
he will be worn-out, as much for the criminal 
work, as for the civil work. 

44482. Is there not a great disinclination 
among the officers of the Provincial Judicial Service 
to take privilege leave because it is not granted 
to them on full pay,as it is to the other Services ?— 
When wo had not got the vacation system, and we. 
had it optional, we used to take privilege leave 
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■whenever we chose. I was for about 9 years in object of filling the posts, and as soon as they 
the service and I did not find the vacation got a better chance in the Province of Agra they 
a necessity. went back. 

44483. You may have been in the possession 44487. . Do you mean that candidates from 
of very good health. I am asking you about the Oudh were refused enlistment by the Judicial 
generality of officers ?—Yes, this is a disinclina- Commissioners ?—Not at all. 
tion because they cannot afford to take leave on 44488. Is it true that there is a paucity of 
half-pay. candidates from Oudh ?—I do not say that. 

44484. You have said that people from There is no dearth whatever, 
the Province of Agra have been coming up and 44489. Have applications for enrolment as 
swallowing the appointments which ought to candidates been refused by the Judicial Com- 
have gone to the men of Oudh ?—I have. missioners : either they were refused or there has 

44485. Do you recognise that there has been been a paucity ?—I am not in the confidence 
a very good field for practice in Oudh, and that of the Judicial Commissioners. I do not say 
the Subordinate Judicial Service has not been that. 

able to attract many candidates from Oudh till 44490. (Mr. Fasih-ud-din.) Have you 
recently ?—If I may be permitted to say so, come across the Criminal Administration Reports 
I know of two instances of candidates for Mun- written by the Sessions Judges: have you ever 
sifship who had come from the Province of seen any of those reports ?—No. 

Agra simply as a sort of makeshift arrangement. 44491. Have you any personal knowledge 
As soon as they got a vacancy in the Province of yourself of the judicial work of the Deputy 
Agra they went back. It was a pure question Collector ?—Yes ; I can count friends amongst 
of favouritism and not a question of merit. the service. 

44486. How did the candidates from Agra 44492. Friends only?—Yes. 

go back ? Were they refused admission by the 44493. You have not had occasion to see 

Judicial Commissioners?—The two persons re- their judgments in criminal work ?—No. 
ferred to were brought here simply with the (The witness withdrew.) 

Nawab Muhammad Abdul Majid, Barrister-at-Law. 

Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

44494. (1) What is your experience of of at least three years, and after their return they 
the working of the present system of recruitment should be posted to districts, 
by open competitive examination in England for I would suggest that the proportion may be 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as one-fourth of the whole Indian Civil Service, 

generally satisfactory in principle ?—My hum- 44497. (4) Do you consider that the com- 

ble opinion is that the present system of recruit- bination of the open competitive examination for 
ment by open competitive examination in Eng- the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
land for the Indian Civil Service is satisfactory. for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
The advantages of the present system are two- advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
fold. Firstly, it does not give one community reasons.—I do not think that the combination 
or class in India a predominance over the other, of the open competitive examination for the 
Secondly, it secures a large proportion of English- Home, Colonial, and Indian Civil Services will 
men to be employed in the Indian Civil be of an advantage to Indian interests. The 
Service which, in my humble opinion, is an reason is that the Indians will be swamped and 
absolute necessity for the good government of very few of them will have the chance of getting 
the country. into the Indian Civil Service. 

44495. (2) In what respects, if any, do 44498. (5) If you consider the present 
you find the present system faulty in detail, and system of recruitment by an open competitive 
what alterations would you suggest ?—I am of examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
opinion that some method should be devised by state what alternative you would propose ?—I 
which a number of Indians, in a certain proportion, have already replied in answer to question (2) 
should be increased in the Indian Civil Service, that in order to secure a larger number of Indians 
and that these Indians should be men of position in the Indian Civil Service selections of Indians 
and noble family. in India with a sufficient training in England 

In the Indian Civil Service it is an absolute will be satisfactory, 
necessity that in order to maintain the position 44499. (6) In particular, what would be 
of the said Service, only those Natives of India your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
should be eligible who are men of noble family examinations in India and in England, open in 
and good position. both cases to all natural-bom subjects of His 

44496. (3) Is the system equally suitable Majesty ?—I am against simultaneous examina- 
for the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of tions both in India and England, 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 44500. (7) What would be your opinion 
not, what alteration ao you recommend ?—The with regard to filling a fixed proportion of 
system of recruitment in England is not suitable the vacancies in the Indian Cavil Service 
for the admission of Natives of India. I would Cadre by Natives of India, recruited by means 
recommend that in a certain proportion the of a separate examination in India, or by means 
Natives of India belonging to respectable families of separate examinations in each province or 
and loyal gentry should be selected and sent to group of provinces in India ? If you favour such 
England to pass a probationary period there, say, a scheme, what proportion do you recommend ?—• 
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Examinations in India for filling the Indian 
Civil Service by Natives of India I would 
not recommend. Such a system will bring in 
people not of good position but of aptitude to 
pass examinations through sheer force of hard 
labour and cramming. Prestige and status, I 
consider, is an absolute necessity for the good ad¬ 
ministration of this country. 

Supposing a separate examination is held in 
India and a man of low class and of no social 
standing passes the Indian Civil Service exam¬ 
ination and gets into the service, then his per¬ 
sonality is sure to lower the status of such an 
exalted service in the estimation of the public. 
Such a system will cease to conduce to the good 
government of the country, and such a member 
of the Indian Civil Service will fail to exercise 
that wholesome influence over the people of this 
country which is an essential thing for the 
stability of the good government. 

44501. (8) If you do not approve of 
simultaneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
Natives of India would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of ( denomination, (b )combined nomination 
and examination, or (c) any other method? If 
so, describe fully what system you would re¬ 
commend. In particular, do you consider it 
desirable that all classes and communities 
should be represented in the appointments so 
made ? If so, how would you give effect to this 
principle?—I have already answered that the 
safest method by which Natives of India should 
be introduced in the Indian Civil Service is nomi¬ 
nation and after that the passing of the pro¬ 
bationary period, say, of three years in an 
English University. Such recruits must be loyal, 
respectable, and educated members of the families 
of good position. 

I am entirely against the system that all 
classes and communities irrespective of the above- 
mentioned qualifications should be eligible for 
appointments in the Indian Civil Service. 

44502. (9) If you are in favour of a 
system for the part recruitment of the Indian 
Civil Service by Natives of India in India, do 
you consider that “ Natives of India ” should 
still be eligible for appointment in England ?— 
Under the system that I have already submitted, 
I think that Natives of India should not be 
eligible for appointments in England also. 

44503. (10) Would you regard any 

system of selection in India which you may 
recommend for young men who are “ Natives 
of India,’' as being in lieu of, or as supplement¬ 
ary to, the present system of promoting to 
listed posts officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If the former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—I have already sub¬ 
mitted that nominations with sufficient training in 
England will be the best method of securing an 
, adequate number of good native officers in the 
.Indian Civil Service. Provincial Civil Service 
should be kept separate. 

44504. (11) Do you recommend any se¬ 
parate method of recruitment for the Judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, 
please describe the system which you would pro- 


ose.—Members of the Indian Civil Service should 
e appointed to the Judicial branch, but the 
present system of appointing officers of a few 
years’ standing to a District Judgeship, I think, 
should be done away with. 

The old practice of appointing a Collector to a 
District Judgeship and a District Judge as a 
Commissioner, and a Commissioner as a Member 
of the Board of Revenue, and a Member of the 
Board of Revenue as a High Court Judge, I 
consider, is the safest one, inasmuch as the officers 
so appointed obtain good experience of civil, 
criminal, revenue, and all the laws, &c. 

Under the system when a Joint Magistrate is 
appointed a District Judge, he, I believe, has not 
sufficient experience and this is why he generally 
makes a weak Judge. But if for some reason, 
this submission be not adopted, then the practising 
lawyers of good position and respectability should 
be appointed to the Judicial branch. 

44505. (12) Are you satisfied with the 
present statutory definition of the term “ Natives 
of India ” in section 6 of the Government of 
India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “ any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whe¬ 
ther such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent or of mixed European and Indian des¬ 
cent, or of mixed European descent ? If not, 
state fully any proposal that you wish to make 
in regard to this matter ?—I have no objection 
to the definition of the term “ Natives of India ” 
as defined in section 6 of the Government of 
India Act, 1870(33 Viet, c. 3). 

44506. (13) If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recom¬ 
mend for candidates at such examination, giving 
your reasons ?—I would suggest that the age of 
the Native of India should be 25 years. 

44507. (14) What, in your opinion, is the 
most suitable age at which junior Civilians re¬ 
cruited in England should commence their official 
duties in India ?—I do not think that any age- 
limit is essential. After they have passed their 
probationary period they should commence their 
official duties. 

44508. (15) What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differen¬ 
tiation between the age-limits for Natives of 
India, and for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I have already submitted the age- 
limits of Natives of India. 

44509. (16) What alterations, if any, do 

you recommend in the authorized syllabus of 
subjects and marks prescribed for the open com¬ 
petitive examination ?—So far as Muhammadans 
are concerned, Persian should also be one of the 
subjects. The study of foreign languages is useless 
for Indian candidates. The marks assigned for 
foreign languages should be transferred to 
English, Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian languages. 
Instead of foreign histories, English and Indian 
Histories should be prescribed for the Indian stu¬ 
dents and their marks transferred to them. 

Roman law is of no use in India. Instead of 
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that Hindu and Muhammadan laws should be 
prescribed. 

44510. (17) Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, 
state them and give reasons.—I have no objec¬ 
tion if the suggestions that I have made in my 
reply to question (16) should apply only to 
candidates who are Natives of India. 

44511. (18) Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ?— 
I consider that District Officers, Commissioners, 
and Members of the Board of Revenue should 
always be Englishmen. 

Natives of India should not be appointed to 
these posts. I do not mean to say that Natives 
of India are not fit for such posts, but as there 
are different communities with different interests, 
it is an absolute necessity that the above-men¬ 
tioned posts should be held by officers who can 
have no natural leanings towards, and sympa¬ 
thy with, a particular community. 

44512. (19) Do you consider that a 
minimum proportion of European subjects of 
His Majesty should be employed in the higher 
posts of the civil administration ? If so, to 
what proportion of the posts included in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre do you consider that 
Natives of India might under present conditions 
properly be admitted ?—I have already submitted 
that the proportion of posts allotted to Natives 
of India should be one-fourth in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre. 

44513. (21) Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians *’ 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend?—If my submissions about recruit¬ 
ment by nomination with sufficient training in 
England be not acceptable, I would, then, recom¬ 
mend that the old system of appointment of 
“ Statutory Civilians” should be revived. This 
system, in my humble opinion, has not proved a 
failure. Many Statutory Civilians have done their 
duties very satisfactorily. They should be re¬ 
cruited by nomination and after that they should 
pass some fixed examination in the subjects of 
which they will require knowledge subsequently 
in the discharge of their official duties. 

They should be men of good family position 
and of good social standing. 

44514. (22) If the system of recruiting 
military officers in India for posts in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its re- 
introduction or introduction, as the case may be, 
and if the system should be introduced or re¬ 
introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?—I am against the recruit¬ 
ment of military officers in India for posts in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre. 

44515. (23) Do you consider that such a 
system should be restricted to the recruitment 
of military officers, or extended to the recruit¬ 
ment of selected officers from other Indian ser¬ 
vices ?—I have no objection to the recruitment 
of selected officers from other Indian services. 


into the Indian Civil Service, provided they are 
men of tried ability and of good social standing. 

44516. (25) Are you satisfied with the 
present rule which prescribes that Natives of 
India, other than members of the Provincial 
Civil Service or Statutory Civilians, may be 
appointed to one-quarter of the listed posts ?—I 
have no objection to it. 

44517. (26) Are you satisfied with the 
system by which most of the inferior listed posts 
are merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?—I 
have no objection to it. 

44518. (28) Please add such remarks as 
you may desire to offer on any points relating to 
system of recruitment for Indian Civil Service 
posts which are not covered by your answers to 
the foregoing _ question.—My answers to the 
foregoing questions cover all relating to the system 
of recruitment for the Indian Civil Service and 
I have no more remarks to offer. 

44519. (29) Do you consider that candi¬ 
dates recruited for the Indian Civil Service by 
open competitive examination should undergo a 
period of probation before being admitted to the 
service ?—I think that candidates recruited for 
the Indian Civil Service should undergo a period 
of probation before they are admitted to the 
Service. They must devote their time to the study¬ 
ing of the Indian languages and other works on the 
customs, manners, and history of the country. 
It is an absolute necessity for the Indian Civil 
Servants that they should be proficient, in the Indian 
languages and should be very well acquainted with 
the social life of the people of this country. 

44520. (30) If so, how long, in your opin¬ 
ion, should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers ?—In my 
humble opinion the period of probation should be 
three years, and the rest I have replied to in 
question (29). 

44521. (31) Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary between the course of 
study for probationers who are Natives of India 
and the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend.— 
Those natural-born subjects of His Majesty, who 
are bom and brought up in India, and know the 
Indian language and social life of this country, 
should not be placed in a position other than that 
occupied by a Native of India. But I have no 
objection to raise as regards those who are not so. 

44522. (32) Do you consider that the pro¬ 
bationers’ course of instruction could best be 
spent in England or in India ? Is your answer 
equally applicable to the case of Natives of India 
and of other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
—I am of opinion that an English probationer 
should spend his probationary period in India, 
whereas Natives of India and others similar to 
them should spend their probationary period in 
England. The reason of this suggestion is obvious. 
A Native of India by his residence in England 
will be able to possess the habits of thoughts, the 
sympathy with English principles of administra¬ 
tion, the vigour and energy, which are the neces¬ 
sary qualifications for employment in the Indian 
Civil Service. In like manner, a European by 
his residence in India and by his studying Indian 
languages, customs, manners, and all relating to 
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social life of the country will naturally have 
sympathies with the needs and desires of the 
people and will understand them. 

44523. (33) Do you think it desirable to 
start, at some suitable place in India, a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and possibly of other Indian 
Services recruited in England ?—A training col¬ 
lege is not necessary for members of the Indian 
Civil Service in India. I would recommend that 
each probationer should be posted as a subordi¬ 
nate without any official power to districts under 
District Officers. They should freely mix with 
the people, learn their languages, understand 
their social life, and at the same time assist the 
officers in the discharge of their duties. They 
should tour in districts, understand the machin¬ 
ery of the Government, so that they may be able 
to acquire practical knowledge of the things neces¬ 
sary for the efficient discharge of their duties 
when they are entrusted with them. 

44524. (34) Do you think it desirable that 
each Provincial Government should arrange for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses 
of instruction for the whole or portions of the 
first two years of service at some suitable centre ? 
—Yes, I think that each Provincial Government 
should arrange for the training of probationers 
by some suitable courses of instruction which 
may be considered requisite for the purpose of 
giving them suitable education. 

44525. (35) Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
officers of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India ? If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, be 
introduced ? —I think that practical knowledge 
and experience is necessary for the training of 
junior officers, I have already suggested the 
course that should be adopted, in my previous 
answers. 

44526. (36) Do you consider that there 
has been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how could this best be 
remedied ?—Yes, the members of the Indian Civil 
Service of the present day are not so proficient in 
the Indian languages as they used to be. The 
reason is that many Natives of India now know 
the English language and they speak aud corre¬ 
spond in that language. This was not the case 
formerly. 

As I have already submitted in my previous 
answers, proficiency in the Indian languages can 
be gained only by having frequent opportunities 
of mixing with the Natives of India and talking 
with them in their own languages. 

44527. (37) Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing be¬ 
tween recommendations applicable to all officers 
and to officers selected for the Judicial branch,— 
So far as the members of the Indian Civil Service 
are concerned, I have already suggested that there 
should be one course for the improvement of their 


knowledge of law. They should get promotions 
by seniority and by serving in and passing 
through every post of the service. 

But if for some reason or other this suggestion 
be not acceptable, then the only course left, in 
my humble opinion, is that practising Barristers 
and Vakils should be selected for the Judicial 
branch. 

44528, (39) Do you recommend any 
special training in subordinate judicial posts in 
India for officers selected for the Judicial branch? 
If so, please give details.—As regards the Natives 
of India holding subordinate judicial posts, I 
think that no special training is necessary for 
them. They discharge their duties very satis¬ 
factorily. But I think that if practising lawyers 
are appointed direct to judicial posts they will 
make very good Judicial officers. This is the 
system adopted in England and this has proved 
quite successful. 

44529. (42) Is any differentiation neces¬ 
sary in regard to the probation and training 
of members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are Natives of India as between persons of 
unmixed European descent, of mixed European 
and Indian descent and of unmixed European 
descent ? If so, please state your proposals. 
—There should be no differentiation regard¬ 
ing the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India. Persons bom in India and brought up in 
India should be trained on one and the same line. 
There should be no line of demarcation between 
persons of unmixed Indian descent, of mixed 
European and Indian descent, and of unmixed 
European descent, if they are born and brought 
up in India. 

44530. (45) Do you consider that the ex¬ 
change compensation allowance, introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply to 
officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—I do not think that any ex¬ 
change compensation allowance is necessary. The 
service is already well paid. 

44531. (47) Turning now to the case of 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Prov¬ 
incial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do 
you suggest for the various grades of the service ? 
—The Statutory Civilians and officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts, I 
consider, are not well paid. They should receive 
the same salary as the members of the Indian 
Civil Service occupying the same posts. This is 
necessary for them to keep their position and 
status. Besides, the cost of living is very much 
increased and almost all Natives of India holding 
listed posts are living or have commenced to live 
in the European fashion. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civ il Service. 

44532. (52) In particular, are the rules 
for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your provinces suitable, or have 
you any recommendations to make for their 
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alteration ?—The only remark that I have to offer 
is that recruitments must be from the people hav¬ 
ing good social status. People of low classes and 
•of no position and good society shall never be 
nominated. It is absolutely necessary that at the 
time of nomination the Government must have a 
particular care of the position of candidates. Posi¬ 
tion and respectability must be held an import¬ 
ant factor in the recruitment of the Provincial 
Civil Service. Mere degree or certificate or 
recommendation should not be considered suffi¬ 
cient qualifications. Candidates must be members 
of loyal and respectable families holding good 
social status. 

44533. (53) Do you consider that recruit¬ 
ment for a Provincial Civil Service should 
ordinarily be restricted to residents of the prov¬ 
ince to which it belongs?—The residents of a 
province in case of recruitments in their province 
should have preference over the residents of other 
provinces. For instance, in case of recruitments 
in the United Provinces the residents of the 
United Provinces should have preference over a 
Madrasi or a Bengali or a Punjabi or a man of 
Bombay or of the Central Provinces. 

44534. (54) Are all classes and communi¬ 
ties duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object ?—I think it unnecessary that 
all classes should be duly represented in the 
Provincial Service. Communities should be 
adequately represented and members of such 
communities should be men of good position and 
status. It is also necessary that in such repre¬ 
sentations proportion of population should not 
be the chief factor. Hindus and Muhammadans 
should be equally represented. In the adminis¬ 


tration of a district equal number of Hindu and 
Muhammadan officers should be posted in every 
district. My humble experience is that wherever 
the numbers of such officers as belong to one 
community are greater than the other commu¬ 
nity, parties spring up in the district and its 
administration suffers. 

44535. (60) Are the existing rates of pay 
and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired quali¬ 
fications in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ? —The cost of 
living has very much increased, and Natives of 
India have now commenced to live in European 
fashion. I, therefore, think that each post in the 
Provincial Service should receive a salary which 
should be 25 per cent, more of the present 
salary. 

44536. (61) Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?—I think that there 
should be no difference between the salary drawn 
by members of the Provincial Civil Service and 
those of the Indian Civil Service holding the 
same post. 

44537. (64) Are you satisfied with the 
existing organization of the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice ? If not, please state what alternative 
organisation yon consider desirable, and explain 
fully your views, making any suggestions that 
appear to you to be suitable.— My previous 
answers indicate the line on which I would sug¬ 
gest the selection of officers in the Provincial 
Civil Service. 


Nawab Muhammad Abdul Majid called and examined. 


44538. (Chairman.) You are a Barrister-at- 
law and a landowner ?—Yes. 

44539. And you were formerly a member of 
the United Provinces Provincial and Imperial 
Legislative Councils ?—Yes. 

44540. You are generally satisfied with the 
present system of recruitment in the Indian 
Civil Service ?—Yes. 

44541. You would like to see more Indians 
recruited, up to one quarter of the whole of the 
Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

44542. You regard it as important that they 
should be young men of position and noble 
family ?—Yes, the higher classes, both amongst 
Hindus and Muhammadans. 

44543. I gather from your answers that you 
would be against any system of examination 
which would simply recruit the educated classes, 
■apart from the aristocracy ?—Yes. With refer¬ 
ence to these qualifications, I am against an 
examination which might bring in any people who 
did not belong to the higher classes to whom 
I have referred. 

44544. In your scheme you would, if possible, 
abandon the present arrangement of Indians 
going to England for the competitive examina¬ 
tion ? —That is not what I mean. 

44545. You say, “ under the system that I 
have already submitted, I think that Natives of 
India should not be eligible for appointments in 


England also ? ”—For appointments in England 
certainly, not appointments in India. 

44546. Appointments in the Public Service ? 
—Yes. 

44547. How would you select your young 
men in India with regard to fulfilling the quali¬ 
fications which you desire ?—I would suggest 
by nomination by the Government. 

44548. You would make sure that they attain 
certain educational qualifications ?—Certainly. 

44549. Do you think that if you confine your 
area of selection to the aristocracy and the landed 
gentry you would be able to secure a fully 
efficient administration on the high standard 
of the Indian Civil Service examination ?—I 
think so. You can get the higher classes who 
are educated as well as you can if you take 
the common people. 

44550. You would exclude the other classes 
altogether by your scheme ?—If the people are 
of such a low status and low social position that 
they are looked down upon by the people in this 
country, I would exclude them. 

44551. Do you think that such a scheme 
would meet with general satisfaction amongst 
educated Indians to-day ?—I do not know how 
they will receive it. I am not in a position to 
reply to that question. They may like it, and 
they may not like it. Probably, I should say, they 
will not like it. 
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44552. I suppose you will admit that the 
effective and efficient running of the administra¬ 
tion to a certain extent depends upon the general 
confidence and satisfaction of the community ?— 
True. But if we look to the community, we 
have to look to every community. If we look 
to the interests of the common people, we have 
to look to the interests of the higher classes as 
well. 

44553. Does not your proposal confine itself 
to one community ?—I would not exclude people 
of the middle classes, but I would exclude the 
people who are of low status. 

44554. You do not think that the actual ordeal 
of passing an examination of the standard of the 
Indian Civil Service might be regarded as coun¬ 
teracting to a certain extent any of these influ¬ 
ences which you have described, which are 
incident to lower birth ?—I do not think so. 

44555. You think that District Judges have 
not, as a rule, sufficient legal experience ? — Yes. 

44556. Upon what do you base that opi¬ 
nion?—The Judges appointed at present have 
not had sufficient experience of law. Officers of 
a few years’ standing are appointed District 
Judges. They have no training as far as law 
is concerned, and that is why they have not proved 
to be good Judges. If you give them sufficient 
training so that they may know the law, I think 
they will prove very successful Judges. 

44557. You would like to see them more 
effectively trained ?—Yes. They should have more 
effective training. That is why I say, in reply 
to this question, that in olden times, if I remem¬ 
ber aright, the practice used to be that the 
Civilians used to pass in different grades of the 
Service, and so they had very great experience. 
Even if we take the High Court Judges now, 
some Civilians make very good High Court 
Judges, because they get a good training as 
District Judges. 

44558. You would put them through the 
course of training of Munsifs and Subordinate 
Judges?—If those posts are open. At present 
those posts are not open. Those posts are in 
the Provincial Service and they are held by 
Natives of India. If it is decided to open those 
posts, it will be some training for them. 

44559. In your answer in question (18) you 
say that District Officers, Commissioners, and 
Members of the Board of Revenue should always 
be Englishmen ?—That is my humble opinion. 

44560. To what posts do you propose to 
appoint Indian young men of good family ?—I 
would appoint them District Judges, Secretaries 
to the Board of Revenue, and Secretaries to 
Government and posts like them. 

44561. To judicial and secretariat posts ?— 
Yes, but not to posts I have mentioned. That 
is why I have detailed them here. 

44562. You are opposed to Indians occupy¬ 
ing the position of Collector ?—I have given my 
reasons in answer to question (18). I oppose it 
simply on principle. There may be exceptions ; 
but the exceptions have not got anything to do 
with these matters. 

44563. You lay stress upon the importance 
of a knowledge of the language in members of 
the Civil Service ?—Yes. 

44564. You say that there has been a certain 


amount of deterioration in this respect ?—True. 

44565. What remedies do you suggest ? — 
They should have frequent intercourse with 
Indians ; they should have frequent opportunities 
of meeting them and studying books. That would 
improve them so far as their knowledge of the 
language is concerned. 

44566. You would like to see some practising 
lawyers appointed direct to judicial posts. Will 
you tell us how you would select them ?—I would 
suggest that practising barristers and vakils 
should be appointed. 

44567. How would you select them ?—If they 
are respectable barristers and pleaders of long 
standing and they have good practice, I think 
they should be appointed. 

44568. In answer to question (54) you deal 
with representation, and you say, “ It is also 
necessary that in such representations proportion 
of population should not be the chief factor. 
Hindus and Muhammadans should be equally 
represented.” An equal number of Hindu and 
Muhammadan officers should be posted to every 
district ?—Yes. 

44569. You would recommend this, whether 
or not there were Muhammadans in large num¬ 
bers in the district ?—Yes, whether there are 
Muhammadans or Hindus. There are both 
people there, and certainly under the circum¬ 
stances the officers’ posts should be equal in 
number. 

44570. If the Muhammadans were in a small 
minority of the population you would still, 
appoint half Muhammadans and half Hindus ?— 
Yes; for I think the proportion should not be 
the principal factor in these matters of appoint¬ 
ing people to these offices. 

44571. Why do you make that suggestion?— 
For the reason that if they are in equal number 
in each district, one counteracts the influence 
of the other. If one is in the minority, the 
majority will certainly carry the day, and the 
minority will not be able to influence the ma¬ 
jority. That is the principle I take. 

44572. You suggest an addition of 25 per 
cent, to the pay of the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice ?—Yes. 

44573. Do you propose that right through 
the cadre ?—Yes; because they have to keep up 
their position as well as any other officer. They 
have to maintain their position. The cost 
of living has increased so much that they must 
get some increase in their pay in order to keep 
up that position. 

44574. ( Lord Ronaldahay.) Under your 
proposal for recruiting Indians to the higher 
posts, I understand a considerable number of 
young men would have to be nominated ?—Yes. 

44575. Can you toll us whether you have 
thought at all by whom these nominations should 
be made ?—Nominations should be made by 
Government. 

44576. By the Local Government?—Yes; by 
the Local Government. 

44577. I suppose, in the first place, they 
would ask for recommendations from District 
Officers, would they not ?—It is quite possible 
that they may ask, or they may know the people 
themselves. 

44578. The Local Government will not have- 
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the opportunities of knowing ?—They may ask 
District Officers as well. 

44579. Your idea is that they should ask for 
recommendations from District Officers, and no¬ 
minate from among them ?—Yes if they do not 
know the candidates. 

44580. At what sort of age would you nomi¬ 
nate these men ?—They must be educated men, 
and generally they should be those people who 
have taken their degrees. 

44581. They should be men who have taken 
■degrees at one of the Indian Universities ?— 
Yes. 

44582. So that you would not get them 
before the age of 20 ? —That is so. 

44583. After that you would send them to 
England?—Yes, and there they would finish 
their period of probation. 

44584. When will you expect them to pass 
their examination ?—’When they are in England 
examinations must be provided, and they should 
pass those examinations; but these examinations 
must be confined to the subjects which will be 
required in the administration when they come 
back here. For instance, they should study 
those laws which they will require to administer 
here when they come back into this country. 
Further, something must be taught them m 
order that they may know the language of the 
country, and to know the social conditions of the 
country and so on; and any other subjects which 
may be provided for. It is a very wide field. 
One cannot give an answer as to what subjects 
should be provided for them. I have given this 
as a general idea. 

44585. With regard to the English recruits 
to the Service, you think they should pass their 
period of probation out here ?—Yes; because of 
these difficulties, of which we hear complaints 
nowadays, that the new Civilians are not of the 
same type as the old Civilians. It is simply for 
this reason, that these people have no experience 
of India when they come out here; and it will 
take them a long time to get any experience of 
this country. 

44586. What form of probation do you sug¬ 
gest for these men when they come out here ? 
Will you send them to some simple Institution ? 
—-I suggest that they should study, and, at the 
same time, follow a course by which they will 
acquire some practical experience of this country 
as well. I have suggested three years as the 
period of probation. Supposing out of those 
three years one or two years were devoted to 
the study of law and practical experience of this 
• country, I think it would be good. 

44587. When they come out here for this 
period of probation when they study law, where 
do you suggest that they should study it; at the 
head-quarters of the province ?—That will be for 
the Local Government. They can fix a place for 
them where they are to study. 

44588. ( Sir Theodore Morison.) I think 
you are in favour of a revival of the Statutory 
Service ?—If my suggestions are not adopted, I 
should be in favour of it. 

44589. You knew some of the Statutory 
Civilians ?—Yes. 

44590. Can you tell me what educational 
•qualifications most of them have ?—Some of them 


were men who had gone to England. Some 
were men who were not well educated when they 
were appointed ; but when they got good train¬ 
ing, they proved themselves to be good officers. 

44591. Do you think the failure of the sys¬ 
tem was due to the want of education on the part 
of the men appointed ?—Tnere were not at that 
time proper selections. The Service was just 
started, and selections were made without full 
consideration. Tue Government wanted to have 
some men and they selected people. 

44592. Do you think there was a sufficiently 
large number of men of good family who had re¬ 
ceived good education ?—Yes. They started the 
Service in 1879. Many men who were educated 
in England came back and wanted to get into 
this Service, but they were not given a chance. 

44593. So that the Statutory Civil Service 
would have a chance of success now which it did 
not have in those days ?—Yes ; if there are good 
regulations for selecting good candidates. 

44594. (Mr. Sly.) You are a resident of 
Lucknow ?—I belong to the Province of Agra, 

44595. Where is your estate ?—Jaunpur. 

44596. Are the views you have expressed 
founded upon experience in the city or in the 
country ?—I know the country also. I am a 
zamindar, and I tour in the country also. 

44597. Do you consider these views reflect, 
at all, the feelings of the people in the country 
or not?— 1 Tney may reflect the opinion of some 
educated people; but I do not think they reflect 
the opinion of the people of the country. They 
do not take much interest in these matters. 

44598. (Mr. Maclonald.) You are opposed 
to simultaneous examinations ? —Yes. 

44599. You are opposed to filling the Indian 
Civil Service posts by Indians recruited from 
India 1—No. But I am opposed to simultaneous 
examination. 

44600. I suppose you are acquainted with 
the more recent decisions of the Muslim League ? 
—Yes. 

44601. Many of them are in favour of it, are 
they not ?—Yes ; and at the same time I know 
many members who are not in favour of it. 

44602. You say that young educated Muham¬ 
madans are coming more to that view with re¬ 
gard to the reermtment of Indians in India ?— 
There may be Muhammadans who have that view, 
and there may be Muhammadans who have not 
that view. 

44603. What I should like to get your opini¬ 
on upon, if you will give it to me, is whether the 
young educated Muhammadan is coming more 
and more to the view that the vacancies should 
be filled in India ?—The question is, who do you 
mean by the young educated Muhammadan. 
If that young educated Muhammadan comes from 
common people, his view may be quite different; 
but if the young educated Muhammadan come; 
of an aristocratic class his view, again, may be 
quite different. 

44604. Where you get education, is it not the 
British view, and consistent with the British tone 
of the administration, that that education should 
stand apart whether it is an educated aristocracy 
or an Educated democracy ?—The question is 
whether there is an unanimous opinion among 
Muhammadans or not. What I submit is this, 
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that there may be some educated Muhammadans, 
and probably there may be many members of the 
Muslim League who may be of that view, and 
there may be many who are not of that view. 

44605. As far as you have educated your 
youDg Muhammadan, and he has taken up the 
British spirit, is it not more in accordance with 
that spirit that education and capacity alone 
should tell ?—Those people who may have taken 
that advanced view may be of that opinion ; but 
there are people who have not got that advanced 
view, and they will not be of that opinion. 

44606. That is the division ?—Yes. 

44607. From your knowledge of English 
methods of administration, do you agree or do 
you not agree that it is rather repulsive 
to those methods—I forget your expression 
—that family and social status should spe¬ 
cially count ?—My own view is that in India 
social status and position must count a great 
deal. The replies I give you are my own view. 

44608. As far as England is responsible for 
the general tone of the administration of this 
country, do you agree that it would be rather in¬ 
consistent with our traditions to adopt that view 
of yours?—That maybe the English view. The 
whole question is that when you are going to apply 
your view, you must apply it to the practical 
circumstances existing in the country itself. You 
must see, “ what are the circumstances in this 
country ?" There may be many things which 
may be considered very good as far as England 
i3 concerned; but when you come into this 
country, they may not be considered good. 
Take'the caste system. There is no such thing 
as a caste system in England, but there is such a 
thing as a caste system in this country. 

44609. But English administration has not 
favoured the caste system ?—Yes, so far as it 
is possible. 

44610. All those special features which are 
inconsistent with our ideas, like suttee, and so 
on ?—Yes, when it has been practicable. 

44611. (Mr. Fisher.) Has it become the 
custom amongst the noble classes in India, and 
particularly in this province, to send their 
sons to the Universities ?—Yes ; they not only 
send their sons to the Universities, but they 
send their sons to England, and many people 
have gone to become barristers. Many of them 
are sons of the higher classes and aristocrats. 

44612. Have you found in this province that 
several sons of aristocratic families have done 
extremely well at the Universities ?—I am not in 
a position to say. I can give you an answer only 
from the tendency, and the general tendency is 
that the higher classes send their sons to the 
Universities. 

44613. Would you apprehend that the effect 
of the process of education upon the young men 
coming from aristocratic families would be 
rather in a democratic direction or not ?—It is 
quite possible. 

44614. So that it is quite possible in the 
course of time, if the University movement goes 
on, that the importance attached to family status 
in India would be somewhat diminished ? — It may 
disappear, or it may strengthen itself. 

44615. (Mr. Madge.) Do you advocate the en¬ 
listment of men of good family into the public ser¬ 


vice solely because they are men of good family, or 
because they possess a much more useful influence 
among the larger number of the people that 
might be of use to the Government in time of 
trouble ?— On both grounds. 

44616. You have stated already that you are 
acquainted with men who have done well in the 
Statutory Service ?—Yes. 

44617. Would you revive it?—Yes; if my 
recommendations are not carried out. 

^ 44618. (Mr. Chauhal.) What has been your 
University education?—I had no University 
education. I passed only the entrance examina¬ 
tion. I practised as a pleader and then went to 
England to be called to the Bar. I was called to 
the Bar in England. 

44619. Did you pass through the pleadership 
examination ?—Yes. 

44620. After your matriculation ?—After my 
matriculation. 

44621. You have never had any college or 
University training ?—No. 

44622. Did you attend any University at 
home ?— No. 

44623. How many years were you at home ?— 
Three years. 

44624. You say in your answer to question 
(54) that Hindus and Muhammadans should be 
equally represented in the Provincial Service. 
May I know why you recommend that ?—First of 
ah, I recommend it because I am a Muhammadan, 
and I should like more Muhammadans in the 
service; secondly, in the administration of the 
country I should like that these two communities 
should be equally represented. 

44625. You have no objection to the employ¬ 
ment of Europeans in the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice ?— No, if they are eligible. 

44626. You have no objection to the employ¬ 
ment of Englishmen in any Indian Service, whether 
it be the Indian Civil Service or the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service?—I am speaking only of 
present circumstances as they exist. If Europeans 
are eligible they should be employed. 

44627. You have no objection^ to, in fact you 
would like, their being employed on account of 
the efficient work they do— looking at it from the 
point of view of efficiency ?-•'Yes : but certainly 
not to the prejudice of Indians. I would not • 
like Europeans to displace Indians. 

. 44628. I am speaking only from the point of 
view of efficiency. Whom do you consider the 
most efficient, the Englishman, the Hindu, or the 
Muhammadan?—There are places in which 
Englishmen may be good and efficient servants, 
and there are places where Muhammadans may be 
good and efficient servants, and there are places 
in which Hindus may be good and efficient ser¬ 
vants. I have given my answer in favour of the 
employment of Europeans as far as the adminis¬ 
tration of districts is concerned, for the simple 
reason that they are independent people and they 
have no interest here. 1 

44629. Would you not desire that the Hindu 
officer and the Muhammadan officer, and any 
other officer, belonging to any other community, 
should try to be as independent and as free from 
class bias and class prejudice as the Englishman 
is in India ?—I should like it very much, if it is 
possible in the circumstances existing in India. 
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44630. Therefore, supposing you were a 
politician, you would try and initiate a policy 
which tried to secure to the State a class and a 
type of servant who was absolutely free from any 
class bias and any class prejudice ?—I would try, 
but it is not possible in India. 

44631. If once we got that type of independ¬ 
ent and impartial man, I suppose there would be 
no reason why we should hanker after anything 
else ?—That is for the future, not for the 
present. 

44632. We should gravitate towards that 
goal ?—Certainly, if we can in India. 

44633. (Sir Murray Uammick.) You think 
the Provincial Civil Service is not sufficiently 
paid ?— Yes. 

44634. Do you think that if the pay of the 
Provincial Civil Service was increased, as you 
suggest, you would get a better class of men into 
it j —Yes, the service will be more attractive. I 
think even now, at present, they are better men. 
They are generally graduates. What better men 
could you get here than graduates ? 

44635. Do you suggest an increase of pay 
because you think the Provincial Civil Service 
man cannot keep up his position on the salary he 


gets, or is it for the purpose of improving the 
service?—It would serve both purposes. My 
real reason is that as they are not well paid, 
they cannot live in a respectable and decent 
manner on their present pay. 

44636. You also think that Indians who hold 
listed posts and Indians who get into the Statu¬ 
tory Service should draw the same pay as the men 
recruited by the examination in England?— 
True. 

44637. That is because I suppose you think 
they require that amount of salary to keep up the 
position they hold as members of the listed posts ? 
—Yes. 

44638. You do not think that the differences 
between the expenses of the Indian and the ex¬ 
penses of the man who comes from England are 
sufficiently marked as to require any different 
treatment in the way of salary ?—That used to 
be the practice in the olden time. Things have 
changed now. A large number of the Natives of 
India have taken to European methods of living, 
and they have to spend just as much as Euro¬ 
peans would have to spend. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned till to-morrow at 10.30 a.m.) 
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The Right Hon. the Loud ISLINGTON, k.c.m.g., d.s.o. (Chairman). 


The Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. 

Sir Murray Hammick, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Morisox, k.c.i.e. 

Mauadev Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq., c.s.i. 
Abdur Rahim, Esq. 

And the following Assistant Commissioners:— 

William Tudball, Esq., i.c.s., Judge of; 
the High Court of the North-Western i 
Provinces. j 


Walter Culley Madge, Esq., c.i.e,' 
Frank George Sly Esq., c.s.i. 

Herbert Albert Laurens, Fisher, Esq. 
James Ramsay Macdonald, Esq., M.P. 


Rai Bahadur Pandit Kanhaiya Lal, m.a., 
ll.b., Second Additional Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner, Oudh. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Fasih- 
ud-din, Deputy Collector, Kashipur, Naim 
Tab 


M. S. D. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. (Joint Secretary)- 


Richard Burn, Esq., I.C.S., Chief Secretary to Government. (Representing His Honour 

the Lieutenant-Governor.) 


Memorandum relating to the Indian 
Civil Serv e:. 

Methods of Recruitment. 

^Questions (1)—(14). 

44639. The Lieutenant-Governor trusts that it 
will not inconvenience the Royal Commission if he 
groups the questions for the purpose of answer¬ 
ing them. It will be possible for him in 
this way to give his views in narrative form ou 

• These numbers refer to the questions given on pp. 
v—xiv of this volume. 


each main branch of the enquiry. The Honour¬ 
able Mr. Burn, Chief Secretary, who gives oral 
evidence on behalf of the Local Government, 
will be able to re-arrange the replies if desired 
and to give such supplementary information as 
the Commission may require. 

2. Paramount among the issues yrbich the 
Royal Commission’s interrogatories raise, is the 
question of the propriety of giving Indians a 
larger share in the Indian Civil Service appoint¬ 
ments. Sir James Meston considers that the 
justice of allowing Indians a wider opportunity of 
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proving their fitness for administrative work 
is irresistible. Our whole educational system, 
and all our professions of the theory on which 
we hold India, point in that direction. Since the 
unsatisfactory statutory system came to an end ( i.e. 
in 1890), only 13* Indians have succeeded in enter¬ 
ing by competition the Indian Civil Service in 
these provinces. The Lieutenant-Governor does 
not regard this as an adequate proportion ; and he 
does not anticipate that the present system of 
recruitment will provide an adequate proportion 
of Indian entrants in the near future. But 
before seeking for a remedy, it is essential to lay 
down the limitations of the problem. Are we 
going to provide for a definite ratio, or for an 
unlimited ratio, of Indian recruits in the future ? 
And what is our criterion of the ratio to be ? 

S. In answering these preliminary questions 
the Lieutenant-Governor would avoid all theo¬ 
retical discussion of the comparative efficiency 
of Indians and Englishmen. Each race supplies 
plenty of good men in their degree: but it is 
unnatural to expect uniformity, as between the 
two races, in their ideals, objects or methods; 
and it may be that, as the indigenous agency 
becomes more prominent in the administration of 
India, there will be some re-adjustment of the 
standards which at present obtain. Those specu¬ 
lations however are beside the question. The 
only real and practical issue is whether it is 
intended, for the present, to retain a predomi¬ 
nance of English agency in the higher governing 
posts in India, and to maintain the existing stand¬ 
ards of administration. The Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor has based his recommendations on the assump¬ 
tion that this is intended ; he knows of nothing 
either in the pronouncements of His Majesty’s 
Government or in the interests of India, which 
would justify a contrary assumption. Conse¬ 
quently, he has applied this assumption to the 
existing facts in this province; endeavouring to 
avoid on the one hand all a priori conclusions 
and on the other any generalizations affecting 
other parts of India. 

4- Having regard to the administrative needs 
of the province, to the wishes (so far as they can 
be ascertained) of the mass of the people, and to 
our experience of Indians already serving in the 
province, Sir James Meston would be prepared 
to put competent Indians (when such have been 
trained) into 8 Collectorships (out of 48) and 16 
judgeships (out of 31) in the United Provinces. 
This would involve a number, for determining 
which there is an accepted arithmetical criterion, 
of Indian officers in junior posts for training 
(vide paragraph 9 below). It is unnecessary to 
reserve posts of higher status, as they are selec¬ 
tion appointments and would be filled by the best 
available Collector or Judge, as the case might be, 
whether English or Indian. 

5. This statement, which has been intention¬ 
ally condensed, of the position of the Local Gov¬ 
ernment leads at once to an examination of the 
methods of recruitment for the Indian Civil Service 
generally. It is not considered that the present sys¬ 
tem is satisfactory so far as recruitment in England 
is concerned. The main objection to it is that men 
come to their work too late in life and that their 
training in England for Indian service is too 


short and fragmentary. No fault can reasonably 
be found with the men themselves, who are, on 
the whole, of a satisfactory class, and as a body 
do their best to remedy the drawbacks referred 
to. But Sir James Meston is convinced that both 
the age of entrance and the preliminary training 
are wrong. At present many men come out, 
after a prolonged stay at a University, with a 
great deal to unlearn. In England, among the 
fierce competition for success, and as a result of 
constant rubbing against their equals and betters, 
their excrescences would soon get knocked off. 
In India the position is different and the process 
less effective ; and the consequence is that some 
of the men never really settle themselves in their 
earlier years to learn their work with either good 
temper or thoroughness and enthusiasm. Others 
have taken service in India as a pis aller, and 
resent having missed a career in England. There 
is also a tendency either to come out married or 
to marry at an early stage of service, which 
emphatically impairs their capacity for getting 
into intimate touch with the people among whom 
they are to work. The Lieutenant-Governor is, 
on all grounds, strongly in favour of reverting to 
admission between the ages of 17 and 19. The 
fact that he himself arrived in India, after two 
years’ probation in England, at the age of 20 has 
made him anxious not to be prejudiced in favour 
ol the earlier age ; and he has therefore consulted 
a number of officers who were considerably older 
when they began service. They are almost unani¬ 
mously in accord with his view that men arriv¬ 
ing in India between 20 and 22 are more suited for 
the work, more ready to learn, and more likely to 
become attached to India and its people. There can, 
it is believed, be no compromise between the earlier 
age now advocated and the existing age limits. 
It is in consonance with the educational system 
of England that a candidate for the Indian Civil 
Service should be selected either on leaving his 
public school or on graduating; but it would 
be a legitimate cause for complaint if the 
Indian Civil Service examination had to be 
taken in the middle of a man’s University course. 

6. _ So far as recruitment for the Indian Civil 
Service in India is concerned, it is also unsatisfac¬ 
tory. It consists of promoting men to listed posts 
from the Provincial Service. In the first place 
this brings them into positions of importance at 
too late an age, when they have lost elasticity and 
are unlikely to acquire self-confidence. Of the 
two Deputy Collectors who have been appointed 
District Officers in these provinces, S. Muham¬ 
mad Hadi became Deputy Commissioner at the 
age of 46£ and Chaudhri Maharaj Singh at the 
age of 51i. The Provincial Service officers who 
have become District and Sessions Judges reached 
that stage at the ages of 50 J (Kunwar Parmanand), 
51 (Rai Pitambar Joshi), 51 (Pandit Durga Dat 
Joshi) and 53 (Maulvi Muhammad Shafi, sub. ‘pro 
tem. only). His Honour is also in sympathy with 
the claim of the educated middle classes that they 
should be eligible to rise to the higher branches' 
of the Executive Service. The number of men of 
this class who can ever hope to tvork through the 
Provincial Service into listed posts is exceedingly 
limited. At present the annual rate of recruit¬ 
ment tor the post of Deputy Collector is 19 or 20. 
Half the appointments are made from the’ 
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Subordinate Executive Service. Of the nine or 
ten men recruited direct every year two posts 
are filled by appointing distinguished gradu¬ 
ates, on the recommendation of the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. For the other 
appointments nominations are made, but in the 
selection much weight is given to connection 
with the landed interests or to the services 
rendered by the near relations of the nominee. 
Sir James Meston thinks it should be possible to 
secure a larger number of suitable men whose 
qualifications depend on their own educational, 
moral and physical attainments. While however 
any change in this direction will have an import¬ 
ant effect on the Provincial Services, it will 
mean only a fractional addition to the chances of 
entrance by Indian graduates into the Indian 
Civil Service through the Provincial portal; and 
some more radical action is necessary if their 
claims are to receive effective consideration. 

7. So far the criticism of the existing methods 
of recruitment has been destructive. To replace 
them, the constructive scheme, which the Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor recommends is— 

(i) to maintain the competition in England, 

open both to Indians and to Englishmen, 
but to reduce the age to 17 —19 : and 

(ii) to supplement it, so far as may be neces¬ 
sary, by a system of selection in India. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that 
for recruitment in England an open competi¬ 
tive examination is the best available method 
of selection. It is possible that a system of 
selection by a Board, after the fashion of the 
Navy, might exclude some undesirable candi¬ 
dates ; but on the other hand it would certainly 
have excluded men in the past who have risen to 
the highest posts open to the service. 

The Lieutenant-Governor recognizes the 
apparent anomaly of careful selection in India 
and unlimited competition in England. But he 
considers the former to bo essential, and he 
regards any restraint on the latter to be 
impracticable in the present state of political 
opinion in England. 

There will be the less need for preliminary 
weeding if the entrance examination takes place at 
the age period 17—19, and is followed by a proba¬ 
tion of two or three years at a University, where 
defects of early training and surroundings may 
be modified. Subject to the production of satis¬ 
factory certificates of character, the examination 
should be open to all natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty. If the present age-limits are 
maintained there appears no valid objection to 
the combination of the examination with that for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services, unless it 
be the resentment felt in India that the public 
service of this country has ceased to attract the 
majority of the more successful candidates in the 
joint competition. 

8. The Lieutenant-Governor is strongly oppos¬ 
ed to a system of simultaneous examinations in 
India and in England. Of the important objec¬ 
tions which have been raised to such a system 
he attaches most weight to the following. While 
admitting that the time has come for a material 
improvement in the facilities afforded to Indians 
for entering the service, he regards it as essential 
that the extension should be entirely under 
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control. It is certain that the number of 
Indians successful in the local examination 
would increase, and it is quite impossible to gauge 
the rate of increase. Any method of setting 
aside so many posts for Indians and so many for 
Europeans and filling each quota by competition 
at simultaneous examinations is illogical and 
contrary to the whole principle on which selec¬ 
tion by a competitive examination rests. More¬ 
over, Sir James Meston is thoroughly convinced 
that a competitive examination is not the best test 
of the suitability of an Indian for work in the 
public service in these provinces. The other 
objections to a simultaneous examination have 
been often stated and need not be repeated, but 
among the many admitted practical difficulties 
in conducting such an examination, one has 
recently been brought to notice which deserves 
attention. Owing to the difference in longitude 
not more than one paper could be set each day. 
This would result in prolonging the examination 
to a period of four or five weeks, causing an 
almost impossible strain on the examinees. 

9. The scheme for supplementary recruitment 
in India, which His Honour recommends, is as 
follows. Natives of India would have three 
avenues for entrance into what is known at pre¬ 
sent as the Indian Civil Service— 

(a) an open competitive examination in 
England, 

(b) promotion from the Provincial Service and 

(c) appointment in India by selection after 
a qualifying examination. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has already explained 
that he sees no difficulty about eventually filling 
one-sixth of the districts (8 posts) and half of the 
Judgeships (15J or say 16) by Natives of India 
when trained and competent men have become 
available. Eight Judgeships have already been 
listed as open to the Provincial Judicial Service, 
and these may continue to be reserved to it. There 
would remain eight posts as District Officers and 
eight as Judges, or a total of 16. At the ordinary 
rates now in force these postulate a total service 
of 16 X 1945 -*-100 or 31T2, and an annual re¬ 
cruitment of 31T2 X 417 -=-100 or 12977. This 
is equivalent to a recruitment of 9 men in seven 
years, or one man each year and two in the 
fourth, seventh, eleventh, fourteenth, &c., years. 
In arranging for recruitment a running account 
would be kept: and each vacancy not filled by 
competition in England would be given alter¬ 
nately to an officer promoted from the Provincial 
Service and to one appointed direct in India. 
Recruits in India, whether appointed direct or 
by promotion, would be considered on probation 
before being confirmed. 

This arrangement, it will be observed, pro¬ 
ceeds on the assumption that the province will not 
obtain more than 9 recruits on an average 
in every seven years by open competition in 
England. Only 13 Indians have entered by this 
way in the last 19 years; and with the lower age- 
limits it is probable that the number will de¬ 
crease. Should this expectation be incorrect, 
however, and should the open competition secure 
more than 9 Indians in every 7 years, the Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor wishes to record that he would 
retain the present listing of two Collectorshipa 
for the Provincial Service. 
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10. Tbe men promoted from the Provincial 
Service under the above scheme would be taken 
by selection from the fourth grade on Rs. 500 
or the fifth grade on Rs. 400, the latter being the 
lowest grade to which a post has been transferred 
from the Indian Civil Service cadre. According 
to the Civil List for January 1st, 1913, the most 
senior men in the fifth grade (excluding men 
whose promotion is stopped) had about 144 years’ 
service, while the most junior had 10£. In the 
fourth grade the service varied from 15 to 19 
years. Men so appointed would at once receive 
Rs 500 per mensem and would rank as passed 
Assistant Magistrates, but woidd take their place 
at the bottom of the list as it stood at the date of 
their appointment. One departure from the 
ordinary Indian Civil Service rules will be 
required in the case of these officers recruited by 
promotion. As they will be older than the 
officers entering by direct appointment it will not 
be possible to allow them to serve for 35 years in 
the Indian Civil Service proper. The ordinary 
rule for retirement at the age of 55 with the 
possibility of extensions might be applied. And 
their pension might be regulated by the rules 
granting invalid pensions to Indian Civil Service 
officers, so far as service in the Indian Civil 
Service is concerned, in addition to any pension 
due on account of service in the grades from 
which they were promoted. 

11. Men for the selection vacancies would be 
chosen from a list of qualified candidates to be 
maintained by the Local Government. The 
qualifying examination would have to be passed 
between the ages of 18 and 20 ; and it would be 
open to all statutory Natives of India possessing 
satisfactory certificates of health and character. 
The standard of the qualifying examination would 
be that of the intermediate or First Arts exam¬ 
ination of the Allahabad University, with a more 
searching compulsory test in vernacular. As no 
candidate is allowed to appear for the entrance 
examination before reaching the age of 16, and 
the intermediate course takes two years, it is 
necessary that the age should be at least 18. It 
would not be desirable to limit the age to 17—19 
as in the case of the Indian Civil Service for two 
reasons. Such an age-limit would not corre¬ 
spond to any definite stage in the educational 
courses in this province, and it is certain that 
the standard of English acquirements at the 
entrance examination would not be sufficiently 
high. Selection from the qualified candidates 
would be made by a committee consisting of 
a Civilian Judge of the High Court, a Mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Revenue, and one distin¬ 
guished non-official Indian, presided over by 
the Lieutenant-Governor. The selection would 
be based on the result of the examination, and 
personal considerations, such as the family his¬ 
tory of the candidate, his college reputation, and 
his physical condition. Candidates so selected 
would be required to proceed to England for the 
same period of training as candidates selected by 
examination in England. They would receive 
a free passage each way and a higher allowance 
than that given to candidates selected in England 
to cover the cost of the vacation. They would 
take their place at tbe end of the list of those 
selected in the same year by open competition. 


12. The scheme, which has now been described, 
contemplates that officers appointed in any of the 
three ways open to Indians will be considered as 
on the same footing as, and will be eligible for 
appointment to any post in, the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice cadre. It has the advantage of opening the 
higher branches of the service to a considerably 
larger* number of Indians than are admitted at 
present. The comparative effect is not quite easy 
to state, as 15 minor posts which formerly 
belonged to the Indian Civil Service, such as 
Judge, Small Cause Court, Joint Magistrate, and 
Junior Secretary, Board of Revenue, have been 
absorbed in the Provincial Service and cannot be 
traced. If we eliminate these 15 posts however 
from both sides of the account, and if we leave 
out of calculation three new Judgeships which, 
under what is known as the ‘ Greeven ’ scheme, 
will shortly go to the Provincial Civil Service, we 
find that these 12 Indians in the Indian Civil 
Service proper, selected after competition in 
England, and two District Officers and five District 
and Sessions Judges selected from the Provincial 
Service, making 19 in all, are the only Indians 
in higher posts. These would be increased 
to 31 in the Indian Civil Service, besides 8 Judge- 
ships to remain open for the Provincial Service 
as at present, or 39 in all, being 20 more posts 
than at present. The second advantage claimed 
for the scheme is that it involves no injury in the 
prospects of existing or future members of the 
Indian Civil Service. The third advantage is, 
that while it leaves members of the Provincial 
Judicial Service where they are at present, it does 
not mean any loss to existing members of the 
Executive Service. The present system oflisting 
two posts of District Officer from that branch may 
continue till the first men promoted in the new 
method reach the stage of appointment as District 
Officers. By that time most of the men at present 
senior to the 4th and 5th grades will have retired, 
and it could in fact be arranged to continue 
appointing them till all such men had retired, as 
the number of posta might be temporarily in¬ 
creased. Finally the scheme will not stop recruit¬ 
ment of Indians by open competition in England 
and it can be introduced at once. 

13. The Lieutenant-Governor is not in favour 
of any separate method of recruitment for the 
Judicial branch of the Indian Civil Service. He 
recognises that the present system is not altogether 
satisfactory, but he believes that remedies can be 
applied which will be effective. In the first 
place he would lay stress on the importance of 
a period of at least two years’ probation at home, 
during which a sound foundation in the knowledge 
of jurisprudence and the actual practice in Eng¬ 
lish courts could be laid more satisfactorily than 
is possible under the existing scheme of only one 
year’s probation. In these provinces modifications 
have recently been introduced in the method of 
training of Civilians in India, so a3to ensure their 
acquiring some acquaintance with the principles of 
civil law. It must be admitted that in the past 
the Judicial Service has at times been unfairly- 
treated by placing in it officers who were not 
considered fit for the Executive branch. The 
Government of India have recently laid down, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor is prepared to 
enforce strictly, the principle that men who are 
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not fit for promotion to superior posts should 
be kept in the inferior grade of Joint Magistrates. 
But apart from these matters it appears to His 
Honour that the criticisms passed on the Judicial 
branch are based on misunderstandings. It 
has aptly been stated that the difference between 
conditions in England and in India lies in the fact 
that in India the main difficulty before a judicial 
officer lies in the ascertainment of facts, while in 
England the more difficult problem is to ascertain 
the law. In eliciting facts the Civilian Judge has 
had a long training, and the special knowledge of 
the people which he acquires, or ought to acquire, 
as assistant to a District Officer, has a value 
altogether its own. The Lieutenant-Governor has 
had remarkable illustrations of the influence of this 
training on the criminal work of District Judges. 
Nor can it be argued that the Civilian Judge is 
wholly unequipped for the civil, as opposed to 
the criminal side of his work. Conditions 
differ in different provinces. In the United Prov¬ 
inces, a large part of the time of every Joint 
Magistrate is taken up with the trial of cases of 
a civil nature, though concerned with matters 
relating to rent and revenue and not to civil 
suits in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
Joint Magistrate receives a training in the ascer¬ 
tainment of facts and in the application of the 
rules of evidence which is of valuable assistance 
in undertaking the trial of civil cases. So far 
as the procedure of a civil court is concerned, 
his experience in the trial of rent cases, if based 
on general principles which he should have learnt 
in England or during his course of probation, is 
not an inadequate introduction. Where he fails 
is in the knowledge of the substantive civil law. 
The foundation of this knowledge should how¬ 
ever be laid during his period of probation, 
both in India and in England. When the main 
principles have been grasped his success depends 
on continued study and application. 

Age-Limits. 

Questions 15—19. 

44640. As already stated, the Lieutenant- 
Governor considers that the age-limits for 
candidates in England should be fixed at 
17 to 19 years, so as to attract candidates 
of the average school-leaving age. These limits 
will undoubtedly not suit candidates who are 
Natives of India, so well as the later age-periods. 
One main reason is the wholly natural reluctance 
of Indian parents to send their children to England 
at an early age. Another is that the knowledge 
of English, in which the examination is conducted, 
is naturally better at the later age-periods than 
at the earlier. But the facts must be faced; and 
the disadvantage to Indians will be more than 
counterbalanced in the scheme already outlined. 
Subjects of Examination. 

Questions 20 — 22 . 

44641. The Lieutenant-Governor would accept 
as generally suitable the principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and would 
accept as generally suitable the scheme in force 
between 1878 and 1891. Amendments in that 
scheme can more satisfactorily be suggested 
by educational authorities in England than by ad¬ 
ministrative officials in India. The only sugges¬ 
tion for alteration is that Natives of India might be 
allowed to offer composition in their own verna¬ 


cular instead of English composition, the maxi¬ 
mum marks awarded being the same as those for 
English composition. The rest of the examina¬ 
tion would ensure candidates having a sufficient 
knowledge of English for practical purposes, and 
their period of probation would still further 
improve it. 

Statutory Regulations. 

Questions 23—28. 

44642, The Lieutenant-Governor would main* 
tain the reservation of certain posts by statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil 
Service, and has no alteration to suggest in 
the schedule attached to the Indian Civil Service 
Act, 1861. He has already accepted as a funda¬ 
mental principle that the European character of 
the administration must be preserved, and he 
thinks that the most elastic method of providing 
for the admission of natives of India is that 
described above. He is not in favour of reviving 
the old system of appointment of statutory civi¬ 
lians under the Statute of 1870 ; it did not work 
at all well in this province. A list of the Natives 
of India recruited to the Indian Civil Service 
by means of open competition in England is 
attached:— 
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Name. 
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o -2 Appointments, 

^ ® : substantive. 

25 
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i 

1 Pay. 
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Acting 

allowance. 
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1 

! Mr. B. J. Dalai ... 

ft 

1894 Jadffc, 4th 

grade, Azam- 
garh 

1,833 6 4 


2 

; ,, A. Yusuf Ali 

yjr 

1896 Magistrate and 

I Collector, 2nd 
1 grade, Fateh- 

. 1.833 6 4 

1 


3 

! ,, A A. Hasan Ali 

I 

| pur. 

1895 Joint Magis* 

! trate, 1st grade. 

1,000 0 0 

On leave. 

4 

„ A, C. Chaterji 

1897 ! Registrar, Co- 
■ operative Cre- 
1 dit Societies. 
Deputy Com- 
m i a s i oner, 
2nd grade. 

' 1,000 0 0 

! 

I 

4-M-7-1 
160. loca 1 
Allowance. 

6 

,, G. C. Badhwar 

1899 Aset Judge, 
2nd grade, 
bitupur. 

’ 800 0 0, 

220 

6 

,, E. M. Nana- 
vati. 

1901 ! Joint Magis¬ 
trate, 2nd 

grade. 

1 700 0 0 

1 

200 

•7 

Kanwar Jagdish 
Prusad. 

1903 Joint Magis¬ 
trate, 2nd 

I grade, s.p.t. 

1 700 0 0 

1 

; On leave. 

i 

8 

Mr. I. 1). Maodil 

1905 AS'it Magis- 
j trate, Bareilly. 

, 600 0 0 

| 200 

9 

„ V. N. Mehta 

1900 i Asst. Magis- 
! trate, Jaun- 

i 500 0 0 

200 

•10 

„ Panna Lai ... 

pur. 

1907 j Asst, Magis- 
! trate, Morad- 
! abad. 

* 600 0 0 

1 

200 

11 

„ J. N. L. Bathe 

1009 J Asst. Magis- 
i trate, Bijoor. 

j 600 0 0 


12 

„ W. Ameer Ali 

1911 i Asst. Magis- 
j trate, Morad* 

( abad. 

400 0 0 



* Natives of this province. 

Mixed Commissions. 

Questions 29— 32. 

44643. Military officers and other officers 
were specially recruited in India in 
the Oudh Commission and in the Jhansi and 
Kumaun divisions. The system was stopped 
under the orders contained in the Secretary 
of State’s despatch no. 81, dated the 13th 
July 1876, and all the officers so recruited have 
now retired. In view of the settled conditions of 
these tracts at the present day, the Lieutenant- 
Governor does not advise a re-introduction of the 
system of recruiting military officers or other 
persons whether in an Indian service or 
in any other, except possibly in the case of a 
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temporary emergency. In 1898, Sir A. P. 
(now Lord) MacDonnell reported to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India that the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice was so depleted that remedial measures 
were necessary. A plan was sketched in outline 
for bringing in temporarily, say for 5 years, a 
few (5 or 6) officers from the Army or from other 
departments, and utilising them as Assistant Com¬ 
missioners in Oudh. His successor, Sir Janies 
LaTouche, informed the Government of India 
that if they would give a general approval to 
the scheme, he would submit details. His idea 
was to take officers from the Police, Opium De- 
rtment, and the irrigation branch of the Public 
orks Department. Military officers were not 
mentioned. The Government of India, however, 
did not approve of the idea on the ground that 
by the time such outsiders could be trained to be 
of much use there would be a sufficient number 
of experienced members of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice. At present military officers, who are under¬ 
going a period of probation for the Political De¬ 
partment, are trained in the United Provinces. 
Such officers have turned-out very well and have, 
as a matter of fact, been of considerable practi¬ 
cal use in the districts to which they were attach¬ 
ed. There is no immediate prospect of a neces¬ 
sity arising such as occurred in 1898. If, 
however, such an emergency occurred in this or 
in other provinces, the Lieutenant-Governor con¬ 
siders that military officers, carefully selected 
and trained on the lines followed for probationers 
in the Political Department, would be of great 
use. The province has had reason to be grate¬ 
ful for the assistance of military officers in its 
great famines. 

Listed Posts, Etc. 

Questions 33—42. 

44644. A corrected table showing the listed 
posts as they stand at present is attached. 
The chief correction to be made in the list 
contained in Appendix V to the questions 
is the addition of three posts as District and 
Sessions Judge recently created under the orders 
of the Secretary of State, and listed as open to 
members of the Provincial Service. The posts 
thus listed are ordinarily and regularly filled by 
Natives of India. Two of the three new posts of 
District and Sessions Judge cannot be filled im¬ 
mediately because the creation of the posts will 
involve expensive building operations, and the 
new Judgeships cannot be brought into existence 
till the buildings are ready. 

Members of the Provincial Service have re¬ 
gularly filled all the listed posts except those 
occupied by statutory civilians. When the posts 
were originally listed on the recommendation 
of the Public Service Commission of 1886-87, 
it was intended to merge the statutory civilians 
in the new Provincial Service. The statutory 
civilians protested against being compelled to 
join the Provincial Service and were therefore 
allowed to remain as they were, but the listed 
posts occupied by them have been treated as if 
they were occupied by the Provincial Service. 
During the last five years the maximum number 
of posts held by statutory civilians has been 
eight:— 

(i) Muhammad Ishaq Khan, Judge, 2nd 
grade, retired. 


(ii) Pandit Ram Autar Pande, Judge, 2nd 

grade, retired. 

(iii) MaulviSaiyid Habib-ul-lah, Joint Magis¬ 

trate, 1st grade, retired. 

(iv) Pandit Rama Shankar Misra, Magistrate 

and Collector, 2nd grade, retired. 

(v) Pandit Jwala Prasad, Magistrate and 

Collector, 2nd grade, dead. 

(vi) Saiyid Muhammad Ali, Judge, 2nd 

grade, still in service. 

(vii) Maulvi Hashmat Ullah, Joint Magis¬ 

trate, 1st grade, still in service. 

(viii) Pandit Sri Lai, Judge, 3rd grade, still 

in service. 

The post of Assistant Director of Agriculture is 
now held by an officer of the Agricultural ser¬ 
vice, Mr. L. C. Sharma, but as explained in the 
note to the corrected statement of listed posts, 
the Provincial Service has been compensated for 
their transfer of this post. Mr. Sharma is an 
Indian. 

The power Lo fill one-quarter of the listed posts 
with natives of India other than members of the 
Provincial Civil Service or statutory civilians 
has never been exercised. The Lieutenant- 
Governor considers it would not be possible 
to make appointments in this manner to the 
executive posts, and he is strongly opposed 
to apply this in the case of the judicial posts. 
The effect of appointing outsiders would urn 
doubtedly be disastrous to the Judicial branch 
of the Provincial Service. It would discour-i 
age able and ambitious youDg pleaders and 
barristers from joining that service at the foot 
of the judicial ladder. He has also no doubt 
that the leading men at the Bar would not find 
the pay sufficiently attractive, and unless the 
appointments were offered to very junior mem¬ 
bers, the standard of recruits by direct appoint¬ 
ment would be much inferior to that of the Pro¬ 
vincial Service. He has noticed that a number 
of witnesses have proposed to make pleaders or 
barristers, with five years’ practice, eligible for 
such appointments. He is strongly against the 
appointment of young, untried, and inexperienced 
men, which would deprive the Provincial Service 
of its prize appointments. 

A complaint which has been made by men of 
the Provincial Service relates to the subordinate 
posts transferred to that service from the Indian 
Civil Service. The actual method adopted was to 
abolish a post of Joint Magistrate and to create a 
new post of Deputy Collector. As the new post 
was merged in the ordinary cadre, it is no longer 
possible to trace it and the complaint is, not 
unjustly, made that the transfer adds little to the 
prospects and nothing to the prestige of the 
Provincial Service. The Lieutenant-Governor is 
in sympathy with this grievance and proposes to 
discontinue the system, which appears to present 
no advantage at all. No information has reached 
this Government that the general public has 
taken any interest in the matter. 

The scheme explained in the answers to ques¬ 
tions (1)—(14)practically involves the cessation of 
the system of listing posts except in the case of 
eight posts to be reserved for the Judicial Service. 
The inferior listed posts, except those of Joint 
Magistrates, have become merged in the Provin¬ 
cial Services and may remain there. If officers 
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appointed in India by selection or by promotion 
are treated in all respects on the same footing 
as officers selected by open competition in Eng¬ 
land, there is no necessity for listing further posts 
belonging to the Indian Civil Service as open to 
them. They will be eligible for promotion to 
such posts in the ordinary course. 

No appointments have been made within the 
last five years under the provision of the Indian 
Civil Service Act of 1861. Under section 6, Act 
XIII of 1879, the Judicial Commissioner inOudh 
is appointed by the Local Government, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Council. Up to 1891 the office of Judicial Com¬ 
missioner was, under the orders of His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, reserved to members of the 
Indian Civil Service and the appointment of any 
person not belonging to that service can be made 
only with the special sanction of the Secretary 
of State. In 1891 the post of Additional Judi¬ 
cial Commissioner of Oudh was created and 
the Secretary of State authorized the appoint¬ 
ment to one Judicial Commissionership of a 
barrister of not less than ten years’ standing, 
who is also an advocate of the High Court and 
has a full knowledge of the vernacular, when he 
is the best candidate available for the appoint¬ 
ment. Members of the Provincial Civil Service 
are also eligible with the sanction of the Secre¬ 
tary of State. One post of Additional Judicial 
Commissioner (a second post having been created 
in 1897) is at present held by Rai Bahadur Pan¬ 
dit Kanhaiya Lai, who was a member of the 
Provincial Service. 

The figures should be — 

Magistrates and Collectors ... 2 

District and Sessions fudges ... 5+3 newly 

sanctioned. 

Secretary to the Board of 1 

Revenue. 

Joint Magistrates and Assist- 9 

ant Commissioners. 

(Two listed posts of Joint Ma¬ 
gistrates, 1st grade, are to be 
transferred to the Provincial 
Service as soon as two statu¬ 
tory civilians retire. One 
of these officers, Mr. Habib- 
ullah, retired on 1st March 
1913, and the post held by 
him will be transferred with 
effect from that date.) 

Judges of Small Cause Courts... 2 
*(a) Assistant Settlement officers 2 
*(b) Assistant to Director of Land 1 
Records and Agriculture. — 

25 

Note.—*(a) The two appointments of assistant 
settlement officers in 1903 were included in the 
deputy collectors’ cadre, and the pay of a 
deputy collector employed as assistant settlement 
officer is now simply his grade pay. The Gov¬ 
ernment is not obliged to employ two deputy 
collectors as assistant settlement officers. 

*(b) The post of Assistant to Director 
of Land Records and Agriculture is now held by 
an officer of the Agricultural department, but an 
extra post has been added to the cadre of the 
.executive Provincial Service in compensation. 


Probation. 

Questions 43—59. 

44645. In a previous part of this memoran¬ 
dum, the Lieutenant-Governor has expressed the 
opinion that the present training of the English 
recruit for the Indian Civil Service in England 
is inadequate. The selected candidate is taken 
at a time when he is jaded with study, after 
his final University examinations, and the 
trying ordeal of the Civil Service examin¬ 
ation ; and he is then hurried through a year of 
perfunctory work in Indian subjects. The 
result is that he arrives with a wholly insuffi¬ 
cient knowledge of the vernacular language or 
the law or the customs and history of the country 
which he is to serve and where he is to spend 
the best part of his life. There is no trade for 
which so meagre an apprenticeship would be 
accepted; and-the urgent necessity for a more 
thorough training in India adds, if possible, to 
the cogency of the arguments for admission at an 
earlier age. If a probationer is not admitted, 
as at present, until he is between 22 and 24 
years of age, he cannot be too quickly sent out 
to India, and no adequate provision for his 
preliminary training in England is possible. 
Sir James Meston assumes, therefore, in the 
following remarks, that the age -limits for the 
open competition in future will be 17—19. 

Although there are certain strong arguments 
in its favour, the revival of the Haileybury 
system, by which probationers would be trained 
at a special Indian institution in England, does 
not appeal to the Lieutenant-Governor. He 
considers that the expense would bo indefen¬ 
sible, and he would far rather see the probationers 
trained at a good University, where they would 
rub shoulders with others of their age and gain 
some knowledge of the world. Friendships 
formed at that age are often of much value in 
after-life ; and the young civilian would be encour 
aged to improve his general education at the 
same time as he specializes in Indian subjects. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is still more strongly 
opposed to the suggestion to start a college in 
India for the training of probationers for the 
Indian Civil Service and for Indian services 
recruited in England. There appears to be no 
necessity for the training of probationers at a 
centre in each province. The case of the police 
can be readily distinguished. For these officers 
instruction is largely practical and it is unneces¬ 
sary to provide for the more general training 
in first principles advocated for Indian Civu 
Service probationers. The Lieutenant-Governor 
accepts the opinion expressed by the Treasury 
Committee that the preliminary training in 
oriental languages can be given better in Eng¬ 
land than in India. The study of vernaculars in 
these provinces is not supervised by the Allah¬ 
abad University, and no facilities exist at present 
for the study of vernaculars after the stage of 
the School-Leaving Certificate or the Matricu¬ 
lation examinations, though a proposal is under 
consideration to provide for a further course in 
connection with the M. A. examination. The 
teaching of grammar in vernacular is exceedingly 
complicated and would involve an altogether 
unnecessary burden on the probationers. Good 
teachers are certainly rare. If a sound knowledge 
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of grammar is acquired in England, facility 
of expression in the vernacular can be acquired 
without difficulty iu this country. 

The system of training which seems unquestion¬ 
ably best is that the probationers should 
spend two, or if possible three, years at a Uni¬ 
versity in England selected or approved for the 
purpose by the Secretary of State. An al¬ 
lowance of £150 a year is recommended for each 
probationer except those selected in India, who 
should receive £200. The allowances should be 
conditional on approved behaviour and success 
in periodical examinations. Two years of train¬ 
ing would suffice : but if the course could be ex¬ 
tended to three years, it is possible that some of 
the universities might be prepared to consider the 
establishment of a regular oriental school, with 
a course of studies which would meet the Indian 
Civil Service requirements and at the same time 
qualify for a regular degree. In any case, even 
with a two-year course, candidates who desire 
to do so should be allowed to stay for a third 
year in England on condition that they read 
for a degree in oriental languages or law, and 
should receive an allowance for that year if 
successful. The course of studies for a two- 
year period might suitably be as it was 
in 1891; but some changes seem necessary 
in actual details of the examination. Thus, 
under the history of India should be included 
some knowledge of the outlines of ethnology, 
caste, religious tenets, and social practices; 
while under political economy special attention 
should be directed to economic conditions and 
problems in India. Compulsory attendance at 
the law courts in England should be essential, 
as the training so obtained is of the highest 
importance. The ' procedure in English courts 
differs in many ways from that in India, but the 
general principles underlying the procedure, and 
in particular the law of evidence, are practically 
identical in both countries. One complaint 
which has been made against the civilians who 
have come to India under the new regulations 
regarding age is their imperfect appreciation of 
the principles of the admissibility of evidence. 
Attendance at law courts in England is of great 
value in forming sound ideas on this subject. It 
appears eminently desirable that the teaching in 
England should include both the general princi¬ 
ples of jurisprudence and some teaching of Indian 
law. In the case of Indian vernaculars the 
course should include both the teaching of 
grammar and text books, and some colloquial 
instruction. Englishmen are naturally bad 
linguists and rarely acquire a language correctly 
lor colloquial use until they have spent some 
time in a country in which it is spoken. But the 
mastery of grammar and the ability to read and 
write are essential as a foundation for the subse¬ 
quent acquisition of freedom in speaking a 
language correctly. The teaching of geography 
should be modified in accordance with the changes 
introduced in the study of the same subject in 
England during the last 20 years. Apart from 
the mere physical aspect of the country which was 
the sole topic studied up to 1891, candidates should 
learn something of the economics of geography. 
Political economy has been referred to above. 
The Lieutenant-Governor does not think it 


necessary to provide instruction in accounts. 
The system of accounts in Government 
treasuries is simple and can be learned very 
easily during the early stages of an Indian career. 
Apart from these the study of accounts is 
required in civil cases, in income-tax work, and in 
rent and revenue suits. Here again instruction 
can best be obtained by actual practice in India. 

For natives of India recruited by selection in 
India exactly the same course of probation in 
England is recommended. It is, however, sug¬ 
gested that for the final examination of such 
candidates a paper in English composition should 
be prescribed, the marks for which would not be 
added in the total. A minimum would, however, 
be laid down for passing this examination and 
failure would render a candidate liable to exclu¬ 
sion. Candidates recruited by promotion in 
India would have already passed the depart¬ 
mental examination for deputy collectors, 
and no further probation, so far as training is 
concerned would be required for them, though 
their appointments would be for a fixed period 
of, say, two years, at any time during which they 
would be liable to revert to their substantive 
posts if not found to be satisfactory. 

Training. 

Questions 60—71 

44646. The present arrangement for training 
j unior members of the Indian Civil Service after 
they arrive in India is as follows : — 

In the selection of the district to which a new 
arrival is posted, regard is had chiefly to the 
personality of the district officer under whom he 
is to be trained. Care is also taken to select a 
station of medium size. The details of the 
training given depend on the Collector, and any 
senior joint magistrate in the district, with 
whom the junior officer may be placed. During 
his cold weather tours the young civilian is 
required to submit diaries which are passed on 
by the Collector to the Commissioner and are 
carefully scrutinised and criticized by that 
officer. Wide discretion is left to district 
officers concerned as to the actual training to 
be followed, but the main principles were embodied 
in a circular issued in 1910, a copy of which 
will be submitted to the Commission confiden¬ 
tially if they desire. In the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s opinion this method is preferable to 
any other which has been suggested, such as 
the collection of officers at a central place. 
Special training is provided for iu two cases. 
The Government of India are prepared to take a 
junior officer in their Legislative Department for 
a period of about six months in order to receive 
training in the drafting of bills. Two such officers 
have been deputed from this province. It is also 
the practice, about six months before the post of 
Financial Under Secretary falls vacant, to send 
an officer to the Government of India to receive 
training in the Finance Department. The Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor would gladly extend this system 
of special training to other fields. In particular, 
he has it under consideration to attach young 
civilians for a short time to the head quarters of 
Government in order to give them some insight 
into the wider aspects of the work which falls on 
the Civil Service. 

The existing system of departmental examinations- 
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in this province is described in a summary Since 1910 however a further test has been 
attached to this note. The system was carefully added. Sir John Hewett expressed dissatisfac- 
overhauled recently and the Lieutenant-Governor tion with the practical training in case work 
has no changes to propose, at present. At the which an Indian Civil Service officer in the 
end of his first year every civilian is required beginning of his service received, and prescribed 
to attend a class held at Cawnpore by the in th^t year that such an officer must attend 
Director of Land Records and Agriculture or courts of law and note on at least six sessions 
Deputy Director. The course of instruction cases, six cases before a 1st class magistrate, 
includes a thorough training in the system of land four cases before a subordinate judge or munsif, 
records and the principles underlying the land and four in the court of an Assistant Collector, 1st 
revenue administration and settlement procedure, class, and prepare a record of a full day’s work in 
Mr. Moreland’s book on the Land Revenue the office of the District Magistrate. He has also 
Administration of the United Provinces is an to write judgments in all cases and submit them 
expanded account of the course followed. to the District Magistrate and the Judge, who 

Training of junior officers in the U. P. forward the papers with their opinion through the 

Indian Civil Service officers on appointment Commissioner, who also gives his opinion. Till all 
are in these provinces required to pass a depart- these notes have been passed by the President of 
mental examination. It can be passed by two the Central Examination Co mmi ttee, the officer 
standards : the lower (secured by obtaining 50 is not held to have passed the departmental 
per cent.), and the higher (secured by obtaining examination nor can he draw Rs. 500 per mensem. 
66 per cent, of full marks). The papers for both Training in Language. 

standards are the same. Two subjects, “ Excise Questions 62 and, 63. 

and Stamps and “Police” need only be passed 44647. The Lieutenant-Governor does not 
by the lower standard; all others must be passed consider that there has been any deterioration 
by the higher standard, and are— in the practical knowledge of the Indian lan- 

(i) Judicial : consisting of the Indian Penal guages possessed by members of the Indian Civil 
Code, Code of Criminal Procedure (both with Service after their training is complete. It is 
books), Indian Evidence Act, General Clauses however the case that they arrive in India more 
Act, Whipping Act, and Public Gambling Act. imperfectly equipped than formerly, owing to the 
A criminal case, such as may come before a 1st shortness of the period of probation in England, 
class magistrate and involve a sentence of impri- and they thus take longer to acquire sufficient 
sonment for two years or more, also forms part 
of the examination. The vernacular record is 
read out by an Indian official; the candidate 
records his notes of evidence, frames his charge, 
and writes a judgment. Failure in the case 
usually involves failure in the whole subject. 

Fiftv per cent, of marks must be obtained to pass. 

(ii) Revenue : consisting of the United Provin¬ 
ces Land Revenue Act, Agra Tenancy Act, Oudh 
Rent Act, and certain Board of Revenue circulars 
(the last-named with book) ; and a revenue case, 
which is conducted, mutatis mutandis, on the 
same lines as the criminal case. 

(iii) Treasury and accounts : consisting of cer¬ 
tain parts of the Civil Account Code (with book). 

A certificate of having held charge of a treasury 
for six weeks continuously within one year of the 
examination is also necessary. 

(iv) Urdu and Hindi: consisting of translation 
from and into Urdu, reading Urdu and Hindi, 
and conversation in Urdu. These sub-heads are 
separately marked and failure in one sub-head 
usually involves failure in the whole subject. 

(v) Civil Law (with effect from the October 
examination of 1912): consisting of the Indian 
Contract Act, Transfer of Property Act, Code of 
Civil Procedure, Hindu and Muhammadan Law, 

Specific Relief Act, Indian Limitation Act, Law 
of Evidence, and Indian Majority Act. 

(vi) In Excise and Stamps, the law and rules 
relating to excise administration in the United 
Provinces (with manual), the Court-Fees and 
Indian Stamp Act (with Acts), and the rules 
relating to stamp administration in the United 
Provinces; and in Police, the Police Act, Agra 
Village and Road Police Act, and chapter IV of the 
Oudh Laws Act are the subjects of examination. 

Investiture with higher powers and higher ?• Proficienoy. 

pay depends in part on passing this examination. p H.=Degree ol Honour. 
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officers of the Indian Civil Service is appended. 
The change in age takes effect from the year 
1893, part of the officers recruited in that year 
having been appointed under the old scheme and 
part under the new. The 74 officers who were 
recruited under the old system have between 
them 10 language degrees. Excluding the 
officer%who were appointed in 1912, there are 
162 who came out under the new system. These 
officers have altogether 24 degrees and in addi¬ 
tion 10 have passed the proficiency examination 
in Urdu. The proportion of degrees is thus about 
one to every seven officers in either case. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has no hesitation in saying 
that European members of the Indian Civil 
Service in this province attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the vernacular, and it 
is indeed impossible that any man of average 
ability should not attain this in view of the 
circumstances of their work. A considerable 
proportion of court readers are still'unacquainted 
with English, and a Joint or Assistant Magistrate 
has tospend several hours daily in hearing evi¬ 
dence, or in having read out to him reports which 
for the most part are in vernacular. The court 
staff does not include an interpreter as is under¬ 
stood to be the case in some provinces. From 
the statements which he has seen the Lieutenant- 
Governor gathers that some Indians hold 
the opinion that the knowledge of the vernacular 
has deteriorated. It seems probable that most 
of those witnesses are educated Indians who 
invariably speak English to a European and 
would, in many cases, resent being addressed 
in vernacular. Sir James Meston’s personal 
recollections of the senior civilians under whom 
he served in his early years are that their 
command of the vernacular was, on the whole, 
less than the average civilian of to-day seeks to 
acquire. The departmental examination in ver¬ 
nacular has been stiffened considerably during 
recent years, and every opportunity will be taken 
to encourage greater fluency, particularly in 
standard Hindi, which there is sometimes a ten¬ 
dency in these provinces to neglect. One great 
obstacle in the way of an improved knowledge of 
the local vernacular is due to the following 
fact:—The ordinary lingua franca throughout 
the province is what is known as Hindustani, and 
this is understood by people of all classes in all 
parts except perhaps in portions of Kumaun and 
Bundelkhand. It was, however, not used gener¬ 
ally as a vehicle for literary compositions till the 
18th century. Previously prose was invariably 
written in Sanskrit or in Persian. Poetical 
compositions are written as a rule by Muhamma¬ 
dans in Hindustani and by Hindus in a number 
of dialects of the same language, but with a 
vocabulary drawn very largely from Sanskrit. 
The divergence of these dialects from Hindustani 
is considerable, and poetical compositions are 
difficult for a foreigner and in many cases are not 
readily understood by an Indian who has not 
made a special study of them. The educated 
Indian of the present day for the most part uses 
English. The literature available in the verna¬ 
cular is thus not very attractive, on its merits, 
to Europeans, so far as prose is concerned, and in 
the case of poetry requires special study for 
which official duties leave small leisure. 


The Government of India have recently circu¬ 
lated to Local Governments a draft of amended 
rules for the encouragement of the study of Orien¬ 
tal languages. The draft rules, as revised, appear 
to afford all reasonable opportunity for, and en¬ 
couragement of, the study of such languages. One 
slight change may perhaps be recommended. 
The field of Oriental studies is very wide and 
encouragement of research is desirable. For the 
degree of honour a thesis such as is required for 
the B. Litt. examination at Oxford and in Continen¬ 
tal University examinations, might be required. 
An extract from a note recorded by an officer of 
this province, bearing on this subject, is attached. 

Note. 

(i) There is no English history of Hindustani 
literature, except Dr. Grierson’s, which is out of 
print and out of date. A monograph on some 
period of literature might be required as a thesis 
for the degree of honour and higher profici¬ 
ency examinations." 

(ii) Contemporary Hindustani literature, ex¬ 
cept so far as it relates to education, appears to 
receive no Government recognition beyond being 
pilloried in the quarterly list published in the 
Gazette, which has all the appearance of an index 
expurgatorius. An annual memorandum on the 
literature of the preceding year (on the model 
of Garcin de Tassy) would be a valuable record and 
a suitable subject for the proficiency or higher 
proficiency examinations. 

(iii) The record of the linguistic survey is 
for practical purposes, only a framework. A 
great deal of useful work could be done in filling 
in the details. In particular, a vocabulary of 
each of the dialects would bo invaluable, and this 
is a piece of work which could be carried out, or, 
at any rate, contributed to, by examinees in the 
course of their ordinary duties. 

These are only a few instances. There are of 
course numberless other pieces of work in the way 
of editing, translating, reviewing, &c., which could 
be undertaken on these lines, and which would, I 
venture to think, have the effect of bringing both 
junior Civilians and Government itself more in 
touch with the vernacular languages and litera¬ 
tures. 

Training in Law. 

Question 64 et. seq. 

44648. The question of improving the know¬ 
ledge of law possessed by civilians was recently 
considered by this Government, and the following 
measures were taken to improve the legal know¬ 
ledge of young civilians. The departmental 
examination in law had, up to 1912, required a 
knowledge of the following Acts necessary for 
the administration of criminal justiceThe 
Indian Penal Code, the Code of Criminal Proce¬ 
dure, the Indian Evidence Act, the General 
Clauses Act, the Whipping Act,, and the Public 
Gambling Act. To this was added an examination 
in civil law, comprising the Indian Contract 
Act, the Transfer of Property Act, the Code of 
Civil Procedure, Hindu and Muhammadan Law, 
the Specific Relief Act, the Indian Limitation 
Act, Law of Evidence, and the Indian Majority 
Act. It was further ordered, with a view to 
insuring practical training in case work, that each 
junior Civilian should attend courts of law and 
note on at least six sessions cases, six cases tried 
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by a 1st class magistrate, tour cases before a 
Subordinate Judge or Munsif, and four in the 
court of aD Assistant Collector, 1st class. Until 
bis notes have been passed by the President of 
the Examination Committee, an officer is not 
held to have passed the departmental examina¬ 
tion. In the case of officers selected for the 
Judicial branch further training is at present 
iven by appointing such officers to he assistant 
udges, in which capacity they assist the District 
and Sessions Judge on both the criminal and the 
civil side. Tliis training was thought by Sir 
John Hewett not to go far enough in the case of 
officers selected for the Judicial branch, and he 
propounded a scheme to the Government of India 
for a special course of training for such officers. 
The need for such a training has however been, 
to some extent, obviated by a change made in the 
constitution of the Judicial branch of the service. 
In place of only two appointments of assistant 
judge, to be held by Indian Civil Service offi¬ 
cers, this branch now includes four posts of 
Sessions and Subordinate judge carrying a pay of 
Rs. 1,200 per mensem. On the civil side, officers 
holding such posts will have the powers of a 
Subordinate Judge and will thus obtain a practi¬ 
cal training in civil law before they are called 
on to exercise the functions of a District Judge. 
In the case of officers of the Judicial Service, the 
Lieutenant-Governor would like to watch the 
effects of these increased facilities for a knowledge 
of civil law, before suggesting any further 
special measures, such as the grant of study 
leave to Europe. He does not recommend any 
special course of study in law' in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch, with the exception 
of those promoted from the Provincial Executive 
Service. Any of the latter class of officers who 
are selected for employment on the judicial side 
would be required to take a course of study at 
the University Law College, Allahabad, unless 
they had already obtained the LL.B. degree 
or had qualified as pleaders. Such officers 
would be posted on duty at Allahabad, but 
care would be taken to ensure that the work on 
whi :h they might be employed would give them 
sufficient leisure to be able to profit by lectures. 
The Lieutenant-Governor lias not been able to sug¬ 
gest details of the course, which would require 
consultation with legal authorities. There appears 
to be no necessity for encouraging the higher 
study of law on the analogy of the rules for the 
encouragement of the study of Oriental languages. 
The prospect of promotion to higher posts 
in consequence of private study of law, and the 
certainty of failure to obtain promotion, if study 
is not pursued, appear sufficient without special in¬ 
centives. Apart from natives of India appointed 
by promotion, there appears to be no necessity 
for differentiation between members of the Indian 
Civil Service who are natives of India and others, 
if the scheme recommended by the Lieutenant- 
Governor is followed. Nor is any differentia¬ 
tion necessary between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent. 

Conditions of Service. 

Question i 72—87 and 89—99. 

44649. The Lieutenant-Governor accepts the 
general principles described in questions (72) 


and (73). Hethinksthat the period of eight years 
after which an officer should officiate with practi¬ 
cal permanency in a superior post is suitable, and 
he would make no alteration if the age of recruit¬ 
ment is lowered. Twenty or 25 years ago it 
frequently happened that an officer officiated 
continuously after he had seven years’ service, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor does not think 
that the Administration suffered, while the sense 
of responsibility among the younger men was 
appreciably heightened. 

Tables* showing the information required by 
question (74) are attached. No direct inconve¬ 
nience has been caused to the Administration by 
the failure of officers to obtain promotion in 
accordance with the principles set out in the 
preceding questions, but the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor has no hesitation in saying that the result 
has been to cause much disheartenmentamong the 
officers concerned, and it is only owing to their 
high sense of duty that the Administration has 
not suffered. It is possible that in some cases 
officers have felt themselves not able to afford to 
take leave when this was demanded by the state 
of their health, and the Administration has suffer¬ 
ed indirectly in this manner. The Chief Secre¬ 
tary will submit to the Commission confiden¬ 
tially a copy of a letter which the Local Govern¬ 
ment has recently addressed on this subject to the 
Government of India. 

Owing to the inerea-m in the cadre recently 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State corrections 
are required in the printed tables AA and D 
(question (75)],f Tne number of 3rd grade 
Judges has been raised from 6 to 7 and of 5th 
from 3 to 5. In place of the 2 Assistant Judges 
on Rs. 1,100 and Rs. 800, 4 Sessions and Sub¬ 
ordinate judgeships on Rs. 1,200 have been 
created. Tiie number of Assistant Commissioners, 
1st grade, has been increased from 6 to 8 and 
of Joint Magistrates, 2nd grade, from 20 to 21, 
while 2 posts have been added to the grade of 
Assistant Collector on Rs. 400 to Rs. 500. Notes 
A and B attached to list D require some correc¬ 
tion. The post of Legal Remembrancer may 
be held by a District and Sessions Judge of 
any grade except the 1st. Tne Joint Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue cannot rise to the 1st 
grade of Magistrates and Collectors. When 
list D was draivu up by the Government of 
India a change was made in regard to the 
Judicial and Financial Secretaries to Government. 
Before that date one of these Secretaries was 
entitled to the post of Magistrate and Collector, 
1st grade, while the other was entitled to the post 
of Magistrate and Collector, 2nd grade, and 
could also officiate in the 1st grade in his turn. 
This point will be referred to later. Corrected 
lists are appended. 

The actual difficulties at present experienced by 
the Administration in working with the number ol 
superior posts shown in the list for these provinces 
are (a) that occasionally the appellate work of 
Commissioners rises to such a figure that tempo¬ 
rary appointments have to be made; it is not 
proposed to increase the number of permanent 
Commissioners at present: (b) it has long been 

• Vide pages 187—200. 

t Vide pagei 200 and 201. 
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admitted that the district of Gorakhpur cannot be 
satisfactorily managed by a single Collector, and 
an experiment has been in force for some time of 
giving him an Indian Civil Service officer as 
personal assistant. It has now been reported by 
the local authorities that this help is not 
sufficient. The question whether the district 
shall be divided, and if so, in what manner, is 
under the consideration of the Government. 
The number of judgeships has just been increased 
by three. 

All posts entered as superior do not carry a 
salary of over Rs. 1,000. The two superior posts 
of Deputy Commissioners of Almora and Garhwal 
carry a pay of Rs. 1,000 only. In addition to these 
posts settlement officers, the Deputy Director of 
Land Records and Agriculture, and the Registrar of 
Co-operative Credit Societies, who draw the salaries 
of their grade plus a special allowance of Rs. 150 
per mensem, occasionally draw less thanRs. 1,000. 
On the 1st January 1913 one settlement officer, 
with a service of over 10 years, was drawing a total 
salary of Rs. 850, while another settlement officer, 
with over 11 years’ service, was drawing Rs. 900 
plus the special allowance of Rs. 150. The supe¬ 
rior posts shown in list D are such as are ordinari¬ 
ly held by officers of the Indian Civil Service, 
but of these posts 8 judgeships have now been 
listed as open to members of the Provincial 
Judicial Service, and 2 posts of Magistrate and 
Collector. The post of Inspector-General of 
Police has, since 1911, been held by an officer 
of the Indian police. 

The number of superior posts shown as held by 
members of the United Provinces cadre under the 
Government of India is eleven, to which must be 
added four posts for leave vacancies, making a 
total of fifteen. In the last five years on the average 
only. 12 - 2 of the superior posts shown in list J 
have been held by members of the United Prov¬ 
inces cadre, but to this list must be added 
special temporary appointments under the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, such as Additional Member of 
Council and ordinary deputations such as that of 
settlement officer in a Native State. Such posts 
have added in the last five years 3'5 appointments 
yearly under the Government of India. The 
total is therefore 12-2 plus 3’5, equal to 15-7 
or an excess of *7 over the sanctioned number. 
This discrepancy is a small one and insufficient, 
in the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor, to 
call for any change in the present practice. 

The number of superior posts allowed for tempo¬ 
rary appointments on deputation approximates to 
the actual number of such appointments during the 
last five years, and no change in practice is neces¬ 
sary. Details will be furnished if required. No 
difficulty has been experienced owing to the ar¬ 
rangement by which officers recruited against tem¬ 
porary superior posts are shown in the lowest 
grade. 

The number of junior officers required for the 
working of the Administration is afforded by the 
allowance of 39 per cent, on the number of 
superior posts. In 1910 it was urged by this 
Government that the three Under Secretaries to 
Government, the City Magistrate of Lucknow, and 
the Registrar of the Judicial Commissioner’s court 
should not be included in the number thus arrived 
at. As has been shown in the statement prepared 
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in accordance with question (74), a number of 
men with over two years but under eight years’ 
completed service do not fill with practical perma¬ 
nency inferior posts. The Lieutenant-Governor 
would again press that the number of joint magis¬ 
trates and assistant commissioners, excluding the 
five posts mentioned above, should correspond to 
the figure given by 39 per cent, on the number 
of superior posts. 

Up to the present officers have, as a rule, com¬ 
pleted their training and passed the departmental 
examination during the first two years of their 
service, and become qualified for full powers by 
the time the results of the departmental examina¬ 
tion held in October are known. The following 
table shows the position of officers with two years’ 
completed service on January 1st and on the 1st), 
of April succeeding:— 

On ls< January. 

In— 

1908 all were on Rs. 500 except three on Rs. 450. 

I 009 i, „ one „ 450. 

1910 out of 9 men 6 were on Rs. 450 and 2 on Rs. 400. 

1911 all were on Rs. 500 except three on Rs. 450. 

1912 >• „ three on Re. 450 and 1 on. 

Rs. 400. 

1913 out of ten men 6 were on Re 500, two on Rs. 450, 

and 3 on Rs. 400. 

On 1st April. 

1908 only one second-year man was on Rb. 450. 

1909 all were on Rs. 500. 

1910 out of 9 men 2 were on Re. 450 and one on Rs. 400. 

1911 one was on Rs. 450, the rest on Rb. 500. 

1912 three were on Rs. 450, the rest (6) on Rs. 500. 

It is possible that the period of training may 
be somewhat prolonged by the changes recently 
introduced to ensure the study of civil law, 
but no definite statement can bo made at 
present." 

The distribution of the 40 per cent, allowed 
for leave vacancies between the three classes (a) 
superior posts, (6) inferior posts, and (c) training 
posts does not at present approximate to actual 
conditions. In the last five years at the time 
when the maximum number of officers were on 
leave, the numbers of ‘ superior ’ and ‘ inferior ’ 
officers on furlough were nearly the same, the 
total figures for the quinquennium being 138 
superior and 120 inferior officers. If we take in 
the same way the figures of privilege leave at 
the time when the maximum number of officers 
were taking such leave, there were in all 26 su¬ 
perior officers on privilege leave and 31 inferior 
officers. The proportionate allowance of one 
under-training officer on leave has approximated, 
to actual conditions, and the same may be said of 
the total allowance of 40 per cent, for all leave 
vacancies, though for a few months in the year 
owing to emergency leaves on medical certificates 
or urgent private affairs this allowance is usually 
slightly exceeded. The chief reason why the 
theoretical proportion of 32-7 per cent, for supe¬ 
rior and 6 7 for inferior leaves is not realized in- 
this province is the present block in promotion. 
This operates in two ways. In the first place 
junior officers up to about their 14th year lose 
very little pay, at any rate during 6 months in 
the year, by being absent on furlough, and in. 
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consequence take short furlough much more 
freely than they would do if promotion were 
normal. In the second place, officers do not 
at present hold substantively superior posts 
until their 16th, 17th or even (in one case) 18th 
year. Any officer who has not been confirmed in 
a superior post reverts during furlough to his 
substantive inferior post, and thus, for the pur¬ 
poses of the calculation, officers who have com¬ 
pleted about two-thirds of their service towards 
pension and are taking their 2nd or 3rd period of 
furlough still rank as ‘ inferior ’ officers. Though 
the proportionate leave allowance of 32'7 for 
superior posts and 6 7 for inferior posts fails in 
the present circumstances to approximate to 
actual conditions, the total of 40 per cent- is 
approximately correct, and until some means are 
devised for regularizing the flow of promotion it 
is impossible to suggest a proportionate distribu¬ 
tion of the leave allowance which would always 
approximate to actual facts. 

Figures showing the actual number of Indian 
Civil Service officers who retired in each year 
of the last 20 and the proportion to the total 
strength of the service are appended.* In 
addition to these it must be stated that 18 
members of the various commissions retired in the 
17 years from 1893 to 1909 when the last officer 
retired. The arithmetical mean of the annual 
decremental rate of Indian Civil Service officers 
was 35. The average rate of casualties for mis¬ 
cellaneous officers, namely 16 men per annum,can¬ 
not fairly be added to that for Indian Civil Service 
officers as the former officers were all fairly 
senior men. Twelve of them had been appointed 
before 1870. In consequence of the irregular 
nature of recruitment it is impossible to say 
whether the rate of 4T7 per cent, is a fair one. 
At present on a strength of 244 officers the 
number of casualties ought to be 10'22 annually. 
In the 3 years since the last Oudh officer retired 
the number of retirements has however been 
only 6 in 1910, 9 in 1911, and 5 in 1912. 
There has been one casualty in 1913 owing to 



Arithmetical average ot percentage lor ‘JO years is 8-6. 
Average number ot retirements 7*75. 


medical reasons, but no officer is due to retire 
this year under the 35 years’ rule, and no officer 
who can retire voluntarily has given notice of 
his intention to do so. A tablet is attached com¬ 
paring the sanctioned strength of the service with 
the actual strength during the last 10 years. 
The sanctioned strength at present is 239 and 
the actual strength 244. Recruitment by a fixed 
decremental rate inevitably causes at times a 
divergence from the sanctioned strength, but the 
divergence in recent years has not been consider¬ 
able, and does not call for any explanation. The 
present system of a quinquennial examination of 
the conditions of service appears adequate, but it 
is clear that the application of the rate has not 
been sufficient as yet to bring the service into a 
properly graded condition. It is understood that 
the rate was worked out by ordinary actuarial 
methods. The experience in this province has 
been so abnormal that the rate cannot be tested 
by the results here. 

The principle on which the annual indent for 
recruitment is regulated was laid down in 1900 
by the Government of India and is as follows :— 
The actual strength of the service on the 1st July 
of the year when the estimate is made is taken 
as the basis of calculation. To this number are 
added the recruits who will come out in the 
course of the next two years, and from this total 
are deducted casualties for two years at 4T7 per 
cent, per annum on the actual strength on the 1st 
July, of the year when the estimate is made. The 
result gives the estimated strength on the 1st July 
two years hence. The Government of India sub¬ 
sequently laid down that if this result shows an 
estimate in excess of the sanctioned strength, 
30 per cent, of the excess is to be deducted from 
the normal rate of recruitment with a view to 
reducing the excess. The orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1900 added that before sending 
in their indents, Local Governments should test 
the actual and prospective conditions of the 
service as compared with the requirements for 
superior appointments. This system has given 
as accurate results as can be expected so far as 
the numerical strength of the cadre is concerned. 
But, as the present state of affairs in the United 
Provinces shows, it is impossible by this method to 
correct the flow of promotion so that officers of 
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over two and eight years’ service may officiate con¬ 
tinuously in inferior and superior posts respective¬ 
ly. If at the time when this system was started the 
officers already in the service had been distribut¬ 
ed evenly in the matter of age over the different 
grades, it is possible that the ideal flow of promo¬ 
tion would have continued undisturbed under 
this system, but in this province since the Mutiny 
there never has been an even flow of promotion. 
It would be more correct to speak of the ebb and 
flow of promotion, a high tide of promotion during 
which junior officers officiate continuously in 
superior posts being followed by a low tide during 
which (as at present) officers in their 13th year 
spend the whole cold weather in inferior posts and 
officers in their 16th and even (in one case) 18th 
year do not attain substantive superior appoint¬ 
ments. Whatever the state of promotion, the fact 
remains that it is essential to keep the cadre up to 
its full sanctioned strength in order that there 
may be officers forthcoming to man the sanctioned 
posts and take the place of those on leave and 
deputation. This result is duly attained by the 
present system of calculating recruitment, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor would not advise any alter¬ 
ation in this respect. He fears that no reasoned 
system of recruitment will be able to deal with 
spasmodic outbreaks of unduly sluggish or of 
over-quick promotion, and all that can be done is 
to apply palliatives when such crises occur. The 
province is going through one of these crises now. 
The Lieutenant-Governor has no hesitation in say¬ 
ing that at present the interests of individual 
officers in the lower grades of the service have 
suffered and are suffering unduly from a block in 
promotion, and remedial suggestions have been 
made to the Government of India. 

The statement marked CC requires certain 
modifications, due to the increase in the cadre 
recently sanctioned by the Secretary of State. 

(i) There should be 7 Judges on Rs. 2,250 
and 5 on Rs. 1,666-10-8. (ii) In place of the 
post on Rs. 1,100 there are .,ow 4 new appoint¬ 
ments on Rs. 1,200. (iii) There should be 8 posts 
on Rs. 800 instead of 7 and 21 posts on Rs. 700 
instead of 20. (iv) The number of appointments 
on Rs. 400—500 has risen to 73. 

The statement marked DD under the head 
District and Sessions Judges should run as 
follows:— 

31, 16, 51;6, 10, 32-2, 5, 161. 

Under Joint Magistrates and Assistant 
Commissioners the figures are now:— 

117, 15, 12-8, 29, 24 7, 73, 62 3. 

There is no column in this statement where 
the four new posts of Sessions and Subordinate 
Judges on Rs. 1,200 can be shown. 

Corrected statements are attached.* 

44650. No information is available regarding 
the rates of pay and the number 
Question (91). of posts in the year 1860. The 
earliest Civil List of the North- 
Western Provinces (now Agra) is dated 1863 and 
the earliest Oudh list is dated 1870. Figures for 
1863 for the province of Agra are shown below.f 
The figures for 1870 have been compiled from the 
Civil Lists. Figures for later years are according 
to sanctioned scale. 

* Vide page 202. 
t Vide page 203. 


The Lieutenant-Governor considers the pre¬ 
sent rates of pay suitable with small exceptions. 
He thinks that it would be suitable, and would 
increase the attractions of the service, if officers 
on first appointment received Rs. 450 and rose 
when fully qualified to Rs. 550. Every officer 
officiating in charge of a district, or as District 
and Sessions Judge should receive a minimum 
salary of Rs. 1,500 a month ; it is unfair to place 
officers in these responsible positions, even for 
short periods, on the inadequate acting allow¬ 
ances which are often drawn. The two grades 
of District Magistrates, 2nd grade, and Deputy 
Commissioners, 2nd grade, might very well bo 
amalgamated. These are very small and inexpen¬ 
sive concessions, but they would be greatly 
appreciated. It is undoubtedly the case that 
within the last 20 years the value of an Indian 
appointment has decreased and no appreciable 
change has been made in the emoluments of 
officers in these provinces for 35 years. To this 
extent all officers feel that their position has 
deteriorated. Dissatisfaction is however most 
serious in regard to the pay of the lower posts. 
It is more marked than it would have been if 
the old system of recruiting at the school-leaving 
age had been maintained, and it is intensified by 
the irregular recruitment which has been made 
in the past. The only other grievance in the 
matter of pay which the Lieutenant-Governor 
recognizes is the pressure of the cost of living 
upon the Commissioner and the District Officer in 
large stations. It is incontestable that, in 
important centres like Lucknow, Agra, Allahabad, 
Meerut, and possibly one or two others, the cost 
of entertaining both Europeans and Indians, of 
public and private subscriptions, and of similar 
demands on the chief civil officers taxes their 
finances to the utmost if they have no indepen¬ 
dent means. The Lieutenant-Governor is aware 
of cases of men being burdened with debt as the 
result of prolonged service in such places 
although they had no personal extravagances, 
and had simply tried to maintain the traditions 
of hospitality. It is of course wrong that our 
social system should be so warped as to make 
this possible : but the facts have to be faced. It 
is suggested that a local allowance of Rs. 300 
per mensem to a Commissioner and Rs. 200 per 
mensem to a Collector or Deputy Commissioner 
in a few large stations would be a just recogni¬ 
tion of their special costliness. 

There has been a certain amount of dissatis¬ 
faction on the ground that the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners in Kumaun and the Superintendent of 
Dehra Dun, while occupying the position of a 
District Officer, do not receive the ordinary pay 
of a District Officer in the plains. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has, however, no suggestions to make 
in regard to this. It will be noticed from list D 
in Appendix VII that the pay of the 3 grades of 
Magistrates and Collectors or Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners is exactly the same as that of the 3 lowest 
grades of District and Sessions Judge. Owing, 
however, to the method in which appointments 
have to be made, promotion is generally more 
rapid in one branch than in the other. -At pre¬ 
sent it is quicker in the executive line. The 
most junior officer, who is Deputy Commissioner, 
2nd grade, permanent, is the third officer who 
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came to India in the year 1896, while the most 
junior Judge is an officer occupying the 6th place 
among those who came to India in 1894. The 
Lieutenant-Governor would suggest that officers 
holding the posts of District Magistrates and of 
District and Sessions Judge should be amalgamat¬ 
ed in one list up to the grade the pay of which is 
Rs. 2,250. The 2 grades of District Judge carry¬ 
ing higher pay must of course be kept separate. 

Exchange compensation allowance, as such, is no 
longer justifiable with an exchange which has 
been practically fixed for the last 15 years. But 
to withdraw it now from officers who draw it 
(and all members of the Indian Civil Service 
except pure Indians do so) would be regarded as 
a hardship. To withhold it from future entrants 
would, it is feared, be taken as tantamount to a 
reduction in the emoluments of the service and 
would probably prejudice recruiting. It is 
recommended therefore that the general scale of 
pay in the Indian Civil Service be consolidated 
so as to absorb the rough equivalent of the allow¬ 
ances now paid. The consolidated pay should be 
given to Indians and Englishmen alike. 

No inconvenience has been caused by grant¬ 
ing acting allowance to officers selected to 
officiate in appointments involving increased 
responsibility. An officer acts in the lowest grade 
of the post to which he is temporarily promoted 
or is eligible in his turn for acting allowance in 
even higher grades. 

An officer with a substantive appointment 
officiating in a higher grade is entitled to the 
allowances prescribed by article 105, Civil Service 
Regulations. A small amount of work is neces¬ 
sitated in the Secretariat, where draft notifications 
showing grade promotions are prepared, and in 
the Accountant-General’s office, where the notifica¬ 
tions are checked before issue. Very slight in¬ 
convenience is caused to Government or to the 
officers by this system. It is understood that the 
system is based on a change made many years 
ago in the method of making appointments. If 
acting allowances are abolished, the Lieutenant- 
Governor is strongly of opinion that a revision 
of salaries will be required. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is definitely op¬ 
posed for reasons which will be given below, to the 
substitution for the existing graded system of 
promotion by a time-scale. He has proposed to 
the Government of India compensation allowances 
to relieve officers at present suffering from a 
block, but he looks on this as a wholly emergent 
and temporary measure to be discontinued when 
promotion once more becomes normal. 

44651. In this province there are three forms 
of judicial courts : civil, criminal, 
Question (88). and revenue. Except in a few 
small backward tracts the 
administration of civil justice is not combined with 
any executive functions and is carried out solely 
by judicial officers. In criminal work the sepa¬ 
ration of functions is complete in the case of all 
the more important trials which go to the 
Sessions Judge and, if necessary, to the High 
Court, while the great mass of ordinary cases are 
tried by first class Magistrates who are either 
junior Indian Civilians or executive Provincial 
Service officers or in a few cases Honorary Magis¬ 


trates. Appeals against the judgments of these 
officers go before the Judge and not before an 
executive superior except in certain cases under 
the Criminal Procedure Code. The District Magis¬ 
trate is also empowered to try criminal cases, but 
owing to the onerous nature of his executive 
duties limits the exercise of his power to rare 
occasions, as for instance when a European is 
under trial and there is no other J. P. in the 
district to hear the case, or when some cause 
calibre, involving religious or racial animosities, 
a police scandal or the reputation of a powerful 
landlord necessitates a tribunal beyond suspicion 
of fear or favour. Against any order passed in 
his judicial capacity by the District Magistrate 
an appeal lies to the Sessions Judge. The 
District Magistrate himself hears appeals against 
the decisions of the 2nd and 3rd class magistrates 
of his district, but these cases are almost invari¬ 
ably of an extremely petty nature. He also 
exercises a general supervision over the courts of 
all Magistrates in his district, partly by virtue 
of certain sections of the Code of Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure and partly by watching with the aid of 
daily and weekly statements the quantity and 
punctuality of the case work disposed of by the 
subordinate courts. In revenue work there are 
two distinct classes of functions, one the decision 
of rent and cognate disputes arising between 
landlord and tenant to which the Government is 
not a party, the other dealing with fiscal business 
to which the Government is always a party. 
Both classes of cases are dealt with by Assistant 
(or Deputy) Collectors, Collectors, and Commis¬ 
sioners, all of whom are executive officers. The 
final court of appeal is the Board of Revenue. 
The Judicial branch of the Indian Civil Service 
has no concern with revenue matters, except in 
certain disputes of a purely civil nature. 

The question whether a complete separation of 
judicial and executive functions in this province 
is desirable was very fully examined in 1900 
and the question again came forward in 1907. 

The following are the conclusions at which 
Sir Antony (now Lord) MacDonnell arrived in 
1900 after an exhaustive inquiry :— 

(i) That no abuses of serious importance have 
come to light in these provinces from the union of 
executive and judicial functions in the same hands. 

(ii) That District Magistrates themselves, and 
the courts subordinate to them are averse to any 
undue interference with the independence of the 
judiciary in cases actually before them. 

(iii) That the overwhelming opinion of the 
officers of Government, the taluqdars of Ondh, and 
the landlords of the Province of Agra is strongly 
opposed to any separation of these functions. 

(iv) That, although Magistrates would them¬ 
selves be glad to be relieved of their appellate 
functions, the general opinion is— 

(a) that these functions could not be properly 

discharged by District and Sessions Judges 
" without a large increase in their numbers ; 

( b ) that the exercise of these functions gives Dis¬ 

trict Magistrates a material insight into the 
character and capacity of their subordinates, 

(v) That the withdrawal of magisterial 
powers from the District Magistrate would greatly 
weaken his control over the police, and compro¬ 
mise his position in the eyes of the people as an 
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impartial arbiter, to whom they can at present 
appeal in their dealings with the police. It is 
universal Indian opinion that it is not a change 
in judicial system which is wanted, but more 
control by the Magistrate over the police. 

(vi) That no scheme of separation up to the 
present suggested to the Government is satis¬ 
factory, and that, if separation is to be carried 
out, there must be a large increase in both the 
European and native judicial staff, which the 
finances of the province cannot possibly bear. 

(vii) Generally, the Indian public are satisfied 
with existing arrangements of the union of 

C ” al and executive functions in the same 
. Separation would not meet any practical 
want, and would not be in accordance with the 
almost universal public opinion of the provinces. 

Without endorsing these conclusions in their 
entirety, and while f ully appreciating the theore¬ 
tical arrangements for a separation of the 
judicial and executive functions, Sir James 
Meston doubts if there is any general demand for 
it, under present conditions, in these provinces. 
It is stoutly insisted upon by a certain 
section of the press, as one of the standard 
reforms of which the British system of govern¬ 
ment is said to be in need; but the insistence 
seems to have weakened since the tide of 
Hindu-Muhammadan feeling began to run high. 
The evils of combining judicial and executive 
powers in the hands of the district staff have not 
received any practical demonstration in these 
provinces since Sir James Meston took over 
charge. He understands however that it is 
urged, against the existing system, (i) thatffhe 
District Officer might use his magisterial powers 
against persons who thwart him in his executive 
duties, or against persons distasteful to him; 
and (ii) that the officer who controls and is 
responsible for the police of his district should 
not also control the subordinate magistracy who 
may have to animadvert on the work of the 
police. The first of these objections is mainly 
speculative; and instances of such abuse of 
power are unlikely to remain concealed by their 
victims or condoned by the Government. The 
second objection has more force, but it is based 
on the supposition that the double control is more 
often exercised for the detriment than for the 
benefit of the subject. It is doubtful if this can 
be sustained. For a subordinate magistracy, 
which is not so competent as it might be and is 
habitually overworked, the temptation is consi¬ 
derable to take the easier line and throw over 
the police in criminal cases of a difficult type; 
and the steadying influence of an officer who is 
interested in seeing that the preventive and detec¬ 
tive agency is not unfairly or lightly condemned 
is generally exercised for the public good. The 
task of maintaining peace and order in these prov¬ 
inces is not an easy one; and if the means em¬ 
ployed are not manifestly wrong, it is undesirable 
to weaken them for academical considerations. 

The position of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
brief is this. He recognises the abstract justice 
of the claim for separation. But he believes 
that the abuses which separation would remove 
are comparatively few, and that their growth 
can be permanently checked by a vigilant Local 
Government and by a Civil Service which 


realizes its responsibilities. The practical advan¬ 
tages of the change would not, in his opinion, be 
worth the extra cost which it would involve; 
and there is no real popular demand for it. 

Conditions of Salary. 

Questions 100—103. 

44652. The Lieutenant-Governor is not in 
favour of a time-scale. To relieve officers suffer¬ 
ing from the present block in promotion he has 
suggested the grant of allowances which will, to 
some extent, operate as a time-scale, but be looks 
on this as a temporary expedient. His experience 
of the working of time-scales is based on bis ser¬ 
vice as Financial Secretary to the Government of 
India, during which he was much impressed by the 
practical difficulties which it presents. A time- 
scale is perhaps desirable in the case of very small 
cadres where promotion cannot be regulated at 
sufficiently even rates by ordinary vacancies. 
In a large service, when once the service has 
become properly graded, a time-scale is quite 
unnecessary. It may even be harmful, in 
deadening the incentive to effort, and in 
securing continuous promotion for mediocrity. 

Question 104. 

44653. The present system, under which Sta¬ 
tutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service, holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service, is not wholly satisfactory. The 
Lieutenant-Governor would drop the distinc¬ 
tion when the methods of recruitment are altered; 
and even for present incumbents he considers 
that an increase is required in the present scale. 
He would accept the scale given below which 
is approximately based on a rate of fths of 
the pay at present drawn by members of the 
Indian Civil Service. In the case of one high 
appointment, which is open to officers of the 
Provincial Service, namely that of Judicial Com¬ 
missioner or Additional Judicial Commissioner 
in Oudh, he would give the full pay of the 
appointment at once. If the scheme advocated 
in the earlier part of this memorandum is accep¬ 
ted, the disappearance of the listing system 
should carry with it all differentiation in pay and 
allowances. The Indian Civil Service as recon¬ 
stituted should offer the same terms to all its 
members, in whatever way recruited. 
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Question 105. 



44654. It has been stated above that when the 
Government of India last revised the cadre of the 
Indian Civil Service a change was made in the 
conditions of pay of the Financial and Judicial 
Secretaries to this Government. That change 
was made without any suggestion on the part 
of this Government and it has not been 
explained by the Government of India. The 
Lieutenant-Governor is strongly of opinion that 
the senior of these two Secretaries should draw 
not less than the pay of a Magistrate and Collec¬ 
tor of the 1st grade, and that the junior should 
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draw not less than the pay of a Magistrate and 
Collector of the 2nd grade, and should be eligible 
in his turn to receive the pay of the 1st grade. 
Similarly he considers that the Legal Remem¬ 
brancer when appointed substantively should 
receive not less than the substantive pay of a 
Judge of the 5th grade. The Secretaries to this 
Government are decidedly underpaid as com¬ 
pared with the corresponding officials in other 
and smaller provinces. 

Conditions of Leave. 

Questions (106—117). 

44655. An analysis of the numbers on leave 
on the 1st October of each year for the last 20 years 
does not reveal any very remarkable changes. 
The quinquennial percentages are as follows :— 

1898-97. 1897—1902. 1903—7. 1908—12. 
Furlough ..8-7 13-7 13 14-9 

Medical certificate .,3 - 5 2 - 8 8-3 3-8 

Special leave .. '9 1-1 2'3 8-1 

Privilege leave ..7'7 8-7 6 4 - 9 

In considering these figures it must be remem¬ 
bered that 1897, the last of the first quinquen¬ 
nium, was a year of very severe famine and so has 
unduly reduced the average of the first quinquen¬ 
nium and raised that of the 2nd quinquennium. 
They would otherwise have been about 11 and 
12. Also it must be remembered that in 1901 
the new leave rules, allowing the amalgamation 
of privilege leave with furlough, special leave, 
and medical certificate, were introduced. There 
has been a small but gradual increase in the 
average number of furloughs and special leaves. 
The number of leaves on medical certificate has 
remained nearly constant, but privilege leaves 
have decreased. The gradual increase in the 
number of furloughs is probably due in part to 
the increased facilities ot travel and in part to 
the steadily increasing wear and tear of official 
life; but though there has been an increase in 
the number of furloughs the actual amount of 
furlough taken has decreased. Nowadays officers 
most frequently combine three months’ privilege 
leave with three or four months’ furlough so as to 
carry them over one hot weather. For instance 
on the 1st October 1912, there were 33 officers 
absent on furlough ; but on the 1st January 1913 
there were only 18. The number of furloughs 
admissible is subject to a definite maximum, 
which is reached nearly every hot weather. It 
follows that the number of men on furlough in 
the cold weather is decreasing. The increase in 
the number of special leaves is due mainly to the 
fact that several junior Civilians of four or five 
years’ service (who are not entitled to furlough 
until after eight years’ service) combine three 
months’ privilege leave with three months’ leave 
on urgent private affairs. This combination has 
only been possible since the introduction of the 
present leave rules in 1901. In this case, as in 
the case of furlough, the improved facilities of 
travel are largely responsible for the increase, 
but in recent years the block in promotion, owing 
to which junior officers lose very little by being 
on furlough pay, has been a contributory cause. 

The decrease in the number of men taking 
privilege leave by itself is due to the fact that 
since 1901 it has been possible to combine privi¬ 
lege leave with other kinds of leave. The 
decrease is therefore not real. 

All the leave on full pay due to them is 


ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil 
Service. Under article 246, C. S. R., not more than 
3 months’ privilege leave can be accumulated 
at a time ; the result of this rule is that, when¬ 
ever a famine or other press of work occurs, a 
varying number of officers with 3 months’ or 
more privilege leave due to them are pre¬ 
vented for another year or more from going 
on leave and continue to earn privilege leave 
which is not credited to them. This is in some 
cases, but not in all, counterbalanced by the grant 
of special privilege leave. Such a grant has in 
the past always been conditional on actual service 
in a district where famine has been declared and 
is thus not available for officers whose leave 
may have been stopped owing to the prevalence 
of famine, though they were not actually serving 
in a famine district. The Lieutenant-Governor 
is disposed to allow the accumulation of more 
than 3 months’ privilege leave, whenever an offi¬ 
cer is prevented by the exigencies of the service 
from taking leave at a time when the maximum 
of 3 months is due to him. 

All the furlough due to them is very rarely 
taken by officers of the Indian Civil Service. On 
July the 1st, 1912, the proportion of furlough 
taken by all members then entitled to it was 49 4 
per cent, or 326 years out of a possible 661. The 
reasons are (i) officers like to keep some furlough 
in reserve for possible necessities, (ii) owing to the 
block in promotion, and the fact that officers now 
marry at an earlier stage than they did, when the 
conditions of entrance were different, they are, in 
many cases, not able to make any provision for 
furlough. A senior man receiving a nominal 
allowance of £1,000 while on furlough cannot 
meet his necessary expenses if he has a family to 
educate. In the middle ranks the difficulty has 
increased by the fact that the furlough allowance 
has not reached the maximum admissible. Cal¬ 
culations show that while the ,officers numbered 
1 to 108 in the Civil List for 1st July 1912 have 
taken about 54 per cent, of the furlough due to 
them, there is then a sudden and steady decline 
as shown below:— 

Nos. 109—120 44-8 per cent, of leave due, 

„ 121—132 41-5 
„ 133-144 35-3 
„ 145—156 84 0 
„ 167—168 31-3 „ „ 

The only officers who take all the furlough due 
to them are those who have private means and 
those who have been obliged to take sick leave. 
The Lieutenant-Governor Las no change to sug¬ 
gest in the rate of furlough allowances or in the 
concession of granting this at the privileged rate 
of exchange of Is. 6 d. to the rupee. 

Asa result of the recommendations made by 
the Royal Commission on Decentralization in 
India, the Government of India have recently 
referred to Local Governments a set of draft 
rules removing certain administrative restric¬ 
tions on the grant of leave contained in articles 
232—236,260, and 271—277, Civil Service Regu¬ 
lations. A number of officers have been consulted 
and their replies are still under consideration. 
Tfie Lieutenant-Governor regrets that he is not 
yet in a position to give a definite reply to the 
questions whether the present leave rules cause 
inconvenience to the Administration or press 
hardly on officers of the Indian Civil Service, 
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In a country like India, where men are working 
for half the year in a trying climate and sudden 
illness is not uncommon, it is necessary to have 
liberal leave rules. The grant of leave inevit¬ 
ably causes transfers. Endeavours are made to 
minimise this as much as possible. In 1903, 
before the new rules for combination of privilege 
leave with furlough came into force, 103 officers 
of the Indian Civil Service were transferred, 
while in 1911,109 were moved. It is, however, 
necessary to consider along with these the number 
of transfers of Deputy Collectors. This decreased 
from 111 in 1900 to 88 in 1911, although the 
cadre of Deputy Collectors had been considerably 
increased in 1903 and in 1907. The only marked 
inconvenience to the Administration, which has 
come to the notice of Sir James Meston, is the 
possibility of granting combined privilege leave 
and special leave to officers who have not com¬ 
pleted eight years’ service, and are thus not 
eligible for furlough. It has been the practice 
to scrutinise all such applications rigidly and only 
to grant them where they are supported by very 
special reasons; and though this is inconvenient 
and at times invidious, it seems preferable to 
altering the rules. 

In the case of officers of the Provincial Service 
it is often difficult to give privilege leave at the 
time when it is asked for. Among Hindus 
marriages take place only at certain times of the 
year, and there are certain seasons at which 
marriages would not be performed. Leave is 
often asked for in connection with weddings. 
The Lieutenant-Governor does not consider it 
essential that the rules for officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Service employed in listed posts should 
be so liberal as those for Indian Civil Service 
Officers, as the latter are, with few exceptions, 
working in a foreign land under a climate which 
for a large portion of the year is trying to 
Europeans. 

Conditions of Pension. 

Questions (118—135). 

44656. Sir James Meston would not alter the 
system by which m ambers of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice contribute a fixed proportion of their salary. 
He would maintain a special pension of £1,200 a 
year for Judges of the High Court, and would 
make no change in the present conditions. He 
would maintain, subject to a power of compul¬ 
sory premature retirement on reduced pension 
for inefficiency, the present system of equal 
annuities. In this respect he expresses his own 
view rather than that of the majority of his 
officers who would, he believes, favour a variety 
of modifications. The Lieutenant-Governor 
admits the apparent anomaly of a system which 
gives an officer the same pension whether he has 
served for twenty-five or for thirty-five years, 
however large or small may have been his con¬ 
tributions to it, however mediocre or however 
valuable may have been his work. But the 
Indian Civil Service in its own interest would do 
well to accept the anomaly, lest it fare worse. 
The assured £1,000 a year is one of the greatest 
attractions to good men to enter the service, and 
one of the greatest solaces to members of the 
Service when working, as they often are, in 
circumstances of great worry and physical 
difficulty. It would be easy enough to recon¬ 


struct the pension system : it would be very far 
from easy to get better terms for the Service 
than it now enjoys. And the contributory 
scheme is a form of compulsory insurance against 
retirement which the Lieutenant-Governor would 
be extremely sorry to see withdrawn. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is in favour of power 
being given to a Local Government to order the 
retirement of an officer found to be inefficient. 
He would grant to such an officer a pension not 
exceeding the amount which would be due to 
him if invalided by a medical board, and he 
considers that such a pension should be capable 
of reduction, in cases where the inefficiency is 
not merely temperamental, by an amount decided 
by the Government of India on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Local Government. The stage of 
an officer’s service at which inefficiency should 
ordinarily be detected and declared is the period 
at which his fitness to hold charge of a district 
or a judgeship is being decided upon. There are 
cases of course of men breaking down, either 
physically or intellectually, after they have 
passed that stage and obtained normal promo¬ 
tion. But the most frequent and the most 
important cases for decision should be those of 
men who are not considered fit to be posted, 
when their turn by seniority comes, as Collector 
or Sessions Judge. It is for these posts that a 
Civilian’s training is intended to qualify him; 
and if a man is unequal to fill them when his 
time comes, it is indefensible to retain him in 
the Service. 

While however it is essential to have power 
to discharge unprofitable servants, it is proper 
that the Service should be given a reasonable 
assurance against the oppressive use of that 
power. An officer charged with inefficiency 
should be entitled to call for a commission of 
enquiry, and the report of such a commission 
should be submitted by the Local Government 
to the Government of India before an order of 
compulsory retirement is passed. 

Subject to the grant of power to retire ineffi¬ 
cient officers on reduced pensions, the Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor would not alter the present rules 
regulating voluntary and compulsory retirement. 
No military officers at present hold Indian Civil 
Service posts in these provinces, and the Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor has no suggestion to make in 
regard to their pensions. 

Only three Statutory Civilians are at present in 
the Service. The Lieutenant-Governor sees no 
reason for altering the present system regulating 
their pensions. An officer of the Provincial 
Service holding a listed post is almost invariably 
entitled to the maximum pension of Rs. 5,000 a 
year or £333 to which he has made no contri¬ 
bution during his service. If this be compared 
with the pension of an Indian Civil Service 
officer to which the holder has contributed 4 per 
cent, of his pay, or on the average half the pension, 
it does not appear to the Lieutenant-Governor 
that the holders of listed posts are ungenerously 
treated. He has thus no suggestions to make for 
alteration in the present system. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is not prepared to 
make any suggestions in regard to the regulations 
of the Indian Family Pension Fund, or the 
facilities at present offered to Statutory Civilians 
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and members of the Provincial Civil Service approve of the admission of Natives of India of 
holding listed posts for providing for their pure Asiatic descent to the benefits of the Indian 
families against their decease. Before formulat- Civil Service Family Pension Fund. He sees 
ing any proposals he would prefer to consult the no objection to their having a separate fund 
officers concerned. of their own, or to their joining the General Pro- 

The Lieutenant-Governor is not prepared to vident Fund on special concessionary terms. 

Tables referred to in preceding note with reference to question (74). 

Janaary 1908. 

Officers of over 8 years’ service. 


IS 

§i 
£« *>■ 

3 

55_ 

Name. 

Period of Bervice. 

Salary. 

Remarks. 

Pay. 


Aoting 

allowance. 





Y. 

m. d. 

Re. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 


121 

Mr. A. Yusuf Ali .. 

• • 


11 11 14 

800 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


133 

Please see footnote. 










134 

„ N. C. Stifle 

.. 


11 

0 16 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


136 

„ E. A. Phelps .. 



11 

0 25 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


186 

„ E. E. P. Rose 

• • 


11 

1 6 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


137 

„ 3 . L. Johnston .. 

• • 


10 10 8 

700 

0 

0 

200 

O 

0 


138 

„ J. 0. Smith .. 

• • 


11 

0 25 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

L. A. 250 (Lalitpur). 

139 

Please see footnote. 










140 

„ 0. A. Mumford .. 

• • 


11 

0 24 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


141 

„ A. 0. Chaterji ,. 

• • 


10 

0 22 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

L. A. 150 

143 

„ 8. P. O’Donnell .. 

• • 


10 

1 10 

1,000 

0 

0 

• 

• 


Under Seoretary. 

145 

„ W. 8. OasBels 

• • 


10 

1 10 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


146 

„ A. W. R. Cole 



10 

1 11 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


149 

„ V. E. G. Hussey .. 



9 

0 4 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


160 

„ D. Dewar .. 

• • 


9 

1 11 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


152 

„ W. Gaskell 

• • 


9 

1 11 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

L. A. 100 (A. S. O.). 

153 

„ C. L. Alexander ., 

• • 


9 

0 25 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

L. A. 200. Dy. Supdt,, 













Family Domains. 

158 

„ A. P. Charles ., 



9 

0 26 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

L. A. 100. 

169 

„ R. 0. Tute 



9 

1 11 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


16Q 

„ E. P. Fawcett .. 



9 

0 25 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

L. A. 250 (Easia). 

161 

„ E. F. Oppenheim 



8 

0 27 

700 

0 

0 

• 

• 



163 

„F.F.81aden 

• • 


8 

0 20 

700 

0 

0 

• • 


D. A. 150. Special Mana¬ 













ger. 

164 

„ L. M. Jopling 

• • 


8 

1 11 

1,000 

0 

0 

• 

• 



166 

„ J. B. Ormtod ., 

• • 


8 

1 16 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


167 

„ G. 0. Badhwar .. 

• • 


8 

1 14 

800 

0 

0 

• 

• 



168 

„ G. F. Adams 



8 

1 0 

600 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


170 

„ H. G. 'Walton .. 

• • 


8 

0 12 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


171 

„ H. R.Nevill 

• • 


8 

1 11 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 



^ jj 0 133 ( Ur, e, deM. Humphries, who was getting Rs. 1,050, including a local allowance of Rs. 150; and 
No. 139. Mr. W. Raw, who was getting Rs. 1,050, including local allowanoe of Rs. 150, have not been shown a* .they 
were settlement officers, posts whioh are considered superior. 

(») L. A, stLocal allowance. D,.A.^Deputation allowanoe. 
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Officers of over 2 and below 8 years’ service. 


© a 

A ” 

o 



Salary. 

Number oi 
grad a t 
list. 

Name. 

Period of servioe. 

Pay- 

Acting 

allowance. 

204 

Mr. 0. F. Jenkins .. 

Y. m. d. 

4 1 16 

Ra. a. p. 

600 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 

207 

„ W. E. J. Dobbs.. 

3 12 

500 0 0 


208 

„ E. M Cook ., 

3 14 

500 0 0 


209 

,, E. Bennet 

3 12 

600 0 0 


211 

„ F. O. Chamier .. 

3 15 

500 0 0 


212 

„ H. G. Haig 

2 1 0 

500 0 0 


313 

„ J. M. Clay 

2 10 

600 0 0 


218 

„ R.O. A. 8. Hobart 

2 1 3 

500 0 0 

•• 


April 1908. 


Officers of over 8 years’ service. 


134 

Mr 

B. A. Phelps ., 

•• 

11 

3 25 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

135 

M 

E. E. P. Rose .. 

• a 

11 

4 6 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

137 

»» 

J. O. Smith ,, 

. , 

11 

3 25 

700 

0 

0 

200 

Q 

0 

138 



Please see footnote. 








139 

»* 

0. A. Mumford .. 

• • 

11 

3 24 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

142 

»» 

8. P. O'Donnell.. 


10 

4 10 

1,000 

0 

0 

. 

. 


144 


W. S. Oassela ,. 


10 

4 10 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

145 

• » 

A. W. R. Cole .. 


10 

4 11 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

148 

»# 

V. E. G. Hussey 


9 

3 4 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

149 

»» 

D. Dewar 


9 

4 11 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

151 

»* 

W. Gaskell .. 


9 

4 11 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

152 

»» 

0. L. Alexander 


9 

3 25 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

167 

»» 

A. P. Charles ,. 


9 

3 26 

500 

0 

0 

833 

6 

4 

159 


E. P. Fawcett .. 


9 

3 25 

500 

0 

0 

338 

6 

4 

160 

*9 

E. F. Oppenheim 


8 

3 27 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 

166 

*» 

J. B. Ormrod ., 


8 

4 16 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 

167 

>» 

G. F. Adams 


8 

4 0 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 

169 

*» 

H. G. Walton .. 


8 

3 12 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

170 

»> 

H. R. Nevill .. 


8 

4 11 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


L. A. 350 (Lalitpur). 


Under Secretary. 


L. A. 100 (A. S. 0.). 

L. A. 200. Dy. Supdt., 
Family Domains. 

L. A. 100. Regr., Judl. 

Commr’s. Court. 

L. A. 250 (Kasia). 


N.B.—The list does Dot include Mr. Raw, No. 1S8, salary Rs. 1,050, who was a settlement offioer (inoluded in the 
superior oadre posts). 


Officers of over 2 and below 8 years’ service. 


907 

Mr. E. Bennet 


3 

4 

2 

500 

0 

0 

• • 

209 

»» 

F. 0. Chamier .. 


3 

4 

5 

500 

0 

0 


210 

» 

H. G. Haig .. 


2 

4 

0 

500 

0 

0 


211 

>1 

.T. M. Clay 


2 

4 

0 

500 

0 

0 

• • 

214 

»• 

I. B. Mandal ,. 


2 

3 

3 

600 

0 

0 

• 4 

216 

>» 

P. W. Marsh .. 


2 

4 

6 

500 

0 

0 

• • 

216 

•• 

R, O. A. S. Hobart 


2 

4 

3 

600 

0 

0 
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July 1908. 

Officers of over 8 years’ service. 


■3.1 

8- 







Salary. 


s« 

J 5 * 


Name. 


Period of service. 

Pay. 

Aoting 

allowance. 

Remarka. 





Y. 

m. 

d. 

Be 

a. 

p. 

Re. a. 

P- 


183 

Mr 

J. 0. Smith 

•• 

11 

6 

24 

700 

0 

0 

200 0 

0 

L. A 260 (Lalitpur). 

186 

H 

0. A. Mumford .. 

•• 

11 

6 

23 

700 

0 

0 

*0 

8 

© 

0 


138 

II 

8. P. O’Donnell .. 

•• 

10 

7 

9 

1,000 

0 

0 

•• 


Under Secretary. 

144 

#1 

V. E. G. Hussey.. 


9 

6 

3 

700 

0 

0 

200 0 

0 


147 

II 

W. Gaekell 


9 

7 

10 

700 

0 

0 

200 0 

0 

L. A 100 (A. 8. O.). 

148 

*1 

0. L. Alexander ., 

• • 

9 

6 

24 

700 

0 

0 

200 0 

0 

L. A. 200. Dy 8updt, 
Family Domains. 

163 

M 

A. P. Char lee .. 

• « 

9 

6 

26 

700 

0 

0 

200 0 

0 

L. A. 100. Begr., Judl. 
Commr’e. Court. 

166 

l» 

E. P. Fawcett .. 

• • 

9 

6 

24 

700 

0 

0 

200 0 

0 

L. A. 260 (Haaia). 

166 

l» 

E. F. Oppeuheim 


8 

6 

26 

700 

0 

0 

200 0 

0 


161 


J. B. Ormrod .. 

•• 

8 

7 

16 

600 

0 

0 

338 6 

4 


168 

ft 

G. F Adame ., 

•• 

8 

6 

39 

600 

0 

0 

333 6 

4 


196 


Please 

see footnote. 









166 

II 

H.B. NeviU 

•• 

8 

7 

10 

600 

0 

0 

333 6 

4 



NJ).—Thie doee not include Mr. H. G. Walton, No 166, who wag officiating as Deputy Commisaioner of Garhwal (a 
superior oadre poet) but only drawing Rs. 600 plus Rs. 333-6-4. 


Officers of over 2 and below 8 years’ service. 

Nil. 


Ootobar 1908. 


Officers of over 8 years’ service. 


198 

Mr. 8. P. O'Donnell.. 

10 10 9 

1,000 0 0 


153 

„ A. P. Charles .. 

9 9 25 

700 0 0 

200 0 0 

165 

Please see footnote. 



166 

„ H. R. NeviU .. 

8 10 10 

600 0 0 

833 5 4 


Under Score tar y. 


L. A. 100. Regr , JudL 
Oommr'a. Court. 


D. A. 20 per oeut. On 
revision of Gasetteer 
duty. 


NJB.—The list does not include Mr. H. G. Walton, No. 166, who was officiating as Deputy Commissioner of 
Garhwal (a superior oadre post) but drawing only Re. 600 plus R» 333-6-4. 

Officers of over 2 and below 8 years’ service. 


Nil. 
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January 1909. 

Officers of over 8 years’ service. 










Salary. 




c8 •+» 














Name. 


Period of service. 






Remarks. 

| O g 







Pay. 

Acting 

allowance. 






Y. 

m. 

d. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Re. 

a. 

p- 


180 

Mr. E. E P. Rose .. 


12 

i 

6 

800 

0 0 

200 

0 

0 


181 

1* 

J. L. Johnston .. 


11 

0 

8 

800 

0 0 

. 




182 

II 

J. C. Smith 


12 

0 

25 

700 

0 0 

200 

0 

0 

L. A. 250 (Lalitpur). 

183 

1' 

W. Raw 


12 

0 

26 

700 

0 0 

200 

0 

0 


187 

11 

S. P. O’Donnell.. 


11 

1 

10 

1,000 

0 0 

. 



Under Secretary. 

189 

•1 

W. S. Cassels .. 


11 

1 

10 

700 

0 0 

200 

p 

0 


143 

II 

V. E. G. Hussey 


10 

0 

4 

700 

0 0 

200 

0 

0 


145 

M 

P. B. Sherring .. 


10 

1 

11 

700 

0 0 

200 

0 

0 


148 

1* 

L, M. Stubbs .. 

• • 

10 

0 

26 

700 

0 Q 

200 

0 

0 


161 

>1 

M. Keane 

• • 

10 

1 

11 

700 

0 0 

200 

0 

0 


162 

•• 

A. P. Charles .. 

• • 

10 

0 

26 

700 

0 0 

200 

0 

0 

L. A. 100. Regr„ Judl. 

157 


P. P. Sladen 










Commr's. Court. 


• • 

9 

0 

20 

700 

0 0 

200 

0 

0 

L. A. 160 Special Mana- 

158 

M 

It. M. Jopling .. 

• • 

9 

1 

11 

1,000 

0 0 

• 



ger. 

City Magistrate, Luck- 

169 

II 

A. C. Holmes .. 

• • 

9 

1 

12 

700 

0 0 

200 

0 

0 

now. 

160 

* 

J. B. Ormrod ,, 


9 

1 

16 

600 

0 0 

333 

5 

4 


161 

fl 

G. C. Badhwar .. 

• • 

9 

1 

14 

600 

Q o 

333 

6 

4 


162 


G. P. Adams 


9 

9 

1 

o 

500 

500 

0 0 

833 

333 

5 

4 


163 

” 

S. G. deC. Ireland 


1 

10 

0 0 

5 

4 


164 

II 

H. G. Walton .. 


9 

0 

12 

500 

0 0 

333 

5 

4 


165 

• » 

H. R. Nevill .. 


9 

1 

11 

500 

0 0 

200 

0 

0 

D. A. 20 por cent. On 

168 

91 

0. E. D. Peters .. 


8 

1 

11 

500 

0 0 

200 

0 

0 

Speoial auty. 

D. A. 160. Special Mana- 

169 

- 

0. M. Collett .. 


8 

0 

29 

500 

0 0 

200 

0 

0 

ger, Ajodhya. 

L. A. 100 (Mahoba). 

170 

19 

E.R. Neave .. 


8 

1 

11 

500 

0 0 

200 

0 

0 


172 

m 

H. A. Lomas .. 


8 

0 

15 

600 

0 0 

200 

0 

0 




Officers 

OF OVER 2 

AND 

BELOW 8 YEARS’ 

SERVICE. 



201 

Mr.E.M. Cook 


4 

1 

4 

500 

0 0 

• 




202 

»l 

E. Bennet 


4 

1 

2 

500 

0 0 

• 




204 

It 

P. 0. Ohamier ., 


4 

1 

5 

500 

0 0 





205 

I* 

H. G. Haig 


3 

1 

0 

500 

0 0 





206 

It 

J. M. Clay 


3 

1 

0 

500 

0 0 





207 

\ 

H 

G. B. P. Muir .. 


3 

1 

G 

500 

0 0 





209 

II 

1. B. Mandal 


3 

0 

3 

500 

0 0 





210 

II 

P. W. Marsh 


3 

1 

6 

500 

0 0 





211 

19 

R.C. A. S. Hobart 


3 

1 

3 

600 

0 0 





212 

•I 

I. D’O. Elliott .. 


2 

1 

6 

500 

0 0 





213 

II 

H. Bomlord 


2 

1 

6 

500 

0 0 





214 

»> 

V.N. Mehta .. 


2 

1 

0 

500 

0 0 





215 

91 

B. S. Kiseh 


2 

1 

6 

500 

0 0 





216 

m 

W. T. M. Wright 


2 

1 

4 

500 

0 0 












MINUTES OF EV1DEN0E, 
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2 nd April 1913.] Mr. R. Burn. [ continued . 


April 1909. 

Officers of over 8 years’ service. 


34 . 







Salary. 




- 

2 a 

Name. 


Period ol 

service. 


— 





Remarks. 

S-a 2 







Aofcing 



3 -4-5 

Z 





ray. 


allowance. 





Y. 

m. d. 

Rs. 

a. 

P 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 


127 

Mr. N.O Stifle 


12 

3 16 

800 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


131 

„ J. 0. Smith .. 

• • 

12 

3 25 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

L. A. 250 (^litpor). 

136 

„ 8. P O’Donnell.. 

• • 

11 

4 10 

1,000 

0 

0 


. 


Under fjflkretary. 

138 

„ W. 8. Oasaels .. 

• • 

11 

4 10 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


142 

„ V. E G. Hussey.. 


10 

3 4 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


150 

„ M. Keane .. 


10 

4 11 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


158 

„ A C. Holmes .. 


9 

t 12 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 


159 

„ J. B Ormrod 


9 

4 16 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 

• 

L. A. 200. OQk. Dy 












Supdt., Familv Domair»f, 

160 

„ G. 0 Badhwar .. 

• • 

9 

4 14 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 


161 

„ G. F. Adams .. 

• • 

9 

4 0 

500 

0 

0 

933 

5 

4 


162 

,, 8. G. deO Ireland 

• • 

9 

4 10 

500 

0 

0 

333 

6 

4 


168 

„ H. G. Walton 

• • 

9 

3 12 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 


164 

„ H. R. Nevill 

• • 

9 

4 11 

500 

0 

0 

333 

6 

4 


168 

„ 0. M. Oollett 

• • 

8 

3 29 

500 

0 

0 

333 

6 

4 

L. A.100 (Mahoba) 

169 

„ E. R. Neave 


8 

4 11 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 



Officers of over 2 

AND BELOW 8 YEARS’ SERVICE. 

205 

Mr. G. B. P. Muir .. 


3 

4 6 

600 

0 

0 





207 

„ I. B Mandal 

• • 

3 

3 3 

600 

0 

0 





208 

it P. W. Marsh 


3 

4 6 

500 

0 

0 





209 

„ R. 0. A. S. Hobart 

• « 

3 

4 3 

600 

0 

0 





210 

I. D’O. EUiott .. 

• • 

2 

4 6 

500 

0 

0 





211 

„ H. Bomlord 

• • 

2 

4 6 

500 

0 

0 





212 

„ V. N. Mehta 

• • 

2 

4 0 

500 

0 

0 





213 

„ B. 8. Kisoh .. 

• • 

2 

4 6 

500 

0 

0 





214 

,, W. T. M. Wright 


2 

4 4 

500 

0 

0 





215 

„ G. M. Harper 

• • 

2 

4 6 

500 

0 

0 






July 1909. 

Officers of over 8 years’ service.' 


134 

Mr. S. P. O’Donnell.. 

11 7 9 

1,000 0 0 

•• 

Under Secretary. 

157 

„ J. B. Ormrod 

9 7 15 

1 

600 0 0 

333 5 4 

D. A. 200. Dy. Sopdt. 
Family Domains. 

158 

„ G. C. Badhwar .. 

9 7 13 

600 0 0 

333 5 4 


102 

„ H. R. Nevill .. 

9 7 10 

500 0 0 

383 5 4 

I D. A. at 20 per eent. of 
bis salary ; Gaaetteer 
work. 

169 

„ H. A. Lomas 

8 6 14 

500 0 0 

333 5 4 



Officers of over 2 and below 8 years’ service. 

Nil. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA. 


2W April 1913.] Mr. R. Burn. [ continued . 


Ootobftr 1809. 

Officers of over 8 years’ service. 





Salary. 


ils 

a - - 

Name. 

Period of service. 

Pay. 

Acting 

allowance. 

Remarks. 

160 

Mr. E. P. Fawcett ,. 

Y. m. d. 

10 9 24 

Rs. a. p. 

700 0 0 

Be. a. p. 

200 0 0 


167 

„ G. 0. Badhwar .. 

9 10 13 

500 0 0 

333 5 4 


160 

„ H. G. Walton .. 

9 9 11 

500 0 0 

333 5 4 


161 

„ H. R. Nevill 

9 10 10 

500 0 O 

333 5 4 


168 

„ H. A. Lomas .. .. i 

8 9 14 

500 0 0 

333 6 4 I 



Officers of over 2 and below 8 years’ service. 

Nil. 

January 1910. 

Officers of over 8 years’ service. 


116 

Mr 

A. A. Hasan Ali 

• • 

18 

10 

5 

1,000 

0 

0 

• 

. 



119 

♦ 1 

J. G. Fergusson 


13 

0 24 

1,000 

0 

0 

• 

• 



120 

ll 

E. deM. Humphries 

• ■ 

13 

0 23 

1,000 

0 

0 

. 

. 



131 

II 

G. B. Lambert 

• « 

12 

0 26 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

L. A. 250 (Karwi). 

132 

II 

W. S. Cassels 

• • 

12 

1 

10 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


187 

138 

H 

D. Dewar 

F. B. 8herring ,. 

• • 

11 

11 

1 

11 

700 

700 

0 

0 

200 

200 

o 

0 

D. A. $th of salary. 

On Special duty. 

11 

• • 

a xi 

0 

0 

0 

0 


139 

11 

L. M. Stubbs .. 

« • 

11 

0 26 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


146 

» 

B. 0. Tute 

• • 

11 

1 

11 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


147 

P 

E.P. Fawcett .. . 

• • 

11 

0 

25 

700 

0 

Q 

200 

0 

0 

L. A. 250 (Kasia). 

148 

II 

E. F. Oppenheim 


10 

0 

27 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


149 

II 

0. E. Guiterman 


10 

0 

12 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


160 

» 

F. F. Bladen 


10 

0 

10 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

D. A. 160. Special Mana* 

161 

>1 

L. M. Jopling .. 


10 

1 

11 

1,000 

0 

0 




City Magistrate, Luck- 














now. 

162 


A. 0. Holmes .. 


10 

1 

12 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


163 

n 

J. B. Ormrod 

G. 0. Badhwar .. 


10 

1 

16 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

L. A. 200. Dy. Supdt,,. 
Family Domains. 

164 

m 


10 

1 

14 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

166 

>i 

G. F. Adams 


10 

1 

0 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


166 

#i 

B. G. deC. Ireland 


10 

1 

10 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


167 

ii 

H. G. Walton .. 


10 

0 

12 

600 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


158 

>i 

H. B. Nevill 


io 

1 

11 

600 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


159 


A. F. Fremantle 


9 

1 

6 

500 

0 

Q 

200 

0 

0 


161 

>i 

C. E..D. Peters .. 

* 


9 

1 

11 

600 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

D. A. 150. Speoial Mans- 

168 

ii 

0. M. Collett .. 


9 

0 

29 

600 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

ger. 

L. A. 100 (Mahoba). 

163 

ii 

E. R. Neave 


9 

1 

11 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


165 

ii 

H. A. Lomas .. 


9 

0 

15 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


167 

m 

G. G. Sim 


8 

1 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

. 



Under Secretary. 

168 

ii 

T. K. Johnston .. 


8 

1 

0 

800 

0 

b 

. 



Assistant Judge. 

169 

ii 

R. W. D. Willoughby 


8 

1 

6 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

D. A. Jth of salary. 

170 

•> 

E. M. Nanavati 


8 

0 

13 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

On Special duty. 







MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 
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2nd April 1913.] Mb. R. Bdbn. [continued. 


Officebs of over 2 and below 8 years’ service. 


o q 

A o 









— 

Salary. 


Number o 
grada 
list. 


Name. 


Period of service. 

Pay. 


Acting 

allowance. 

Remark*. 





Y. 

m. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

P 

Rs. a. p. 


198 

Mr. 

J. M. Clay 

, , 

4 

i 

0 

600 

0 

0 



199 

it 

G. B. F. Muir .. 

. . 

4 

i 

6 

500 

0 

0 



201 

ji 

I. B. Mandal 

.. 

4 

0 

3 

500 

0 

0 



209 

»♦ 

P. W. Marsh .. 

• • 

4 

1 

6 

500 

0 

0 



203 

it 

R. C. A. S. Hobart 


4 

1 

3 

500 

0 

0 



204 

»» 

I. D’O. Elliott .. 


3 

I 

C 

500 

0 

0 

• • 


205 

„ 

H. Bomford .. 

.. 

3 

1 

6 

500 

0 

° 



206 

i» 

V.N. Mehta .. 

. . 

3 

1 

6 

500 

0 

0 



207 

tt 

B. 8. Kisch .. 

• • 

3 

1 

6 

500 

0 

0 

•• 


208 

it 

W. T. M. Wright 

• • 

3 

1 

4 

500 

0 

0 

• • 


209 

it 

G. M. Harper 

• • 

3 

1 

6 

500 

0 

0 

• • 


212 

a 

Panna Lai .. 

• • 

2 

0 

1 

500 

0 

0 

• • 


213 


F. C. M. Cruickshank 

• • 

2 

1 

7 

500 

0 

0 




April 191 Oi 

Officers of over|8 years’ service. 


118 : 

Mr. 

J. C. Fergussou .. 


13 

3 24 

1,000 

0 

0 

•• 



119 1 


E. deM. Humphries 


13 

3 23 

1,000 

0 

0 

• 

• 



1 

129 j 

if 

S P. O'Donnell 

. . 

12 

4 10 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


139 j 

f» 

C. L. Alexander.. 

•• 

11 

3 25 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

L. A. 200. Dy. Supdt., 
Family Domains. 

142 j 

>> 

J. C. Nelson 


11 

4 0 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


» 

>» 

E. P. Fawcett .. 

. . 

11 

3 25 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

L. A. 250 (Kasia). 

1 

140 1 

>> 

E. F. Oppenheim 


10 

3 27 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


149 


L. M. Jopling .. 

•• 

10 

4 11 

1,000 

0 

0 

• 

• 


City Magistrate Lack- 
now. 

151 

41 

J. B. Ormrod 


10 

4 16 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


152 

ft 

G. C. Badhwar .. 


10 

4 16 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


154 


S. G. deC. Ireland 

• • 

10 

4 10 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 


155 

>4 

H. G. Walton .. 

• • 

10 

3 12 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 


157 


A. F. Fremantle 

. . 

9 

4 G 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 


153 

»> 

C. E. D. Peters. . 

• • 

9 

4 11 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 

D. A. 150. Speoial Mana 
ger, Ajodhya. 

159 


C. M. Collett .. 

• . 

9 

3 29 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 

L. A. 100 (Mahoba). 

ICO 


E. R. Neave 

. . 

9 

4 11 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


1G3 


H. A. Lomas 

* . 

9 

8 15 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


164 


E. A. H. Blunt.. 


8 

4 0 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

D. A. 300. Census duty. 

1C5 


G. G. Sim 


8 

4 0 

1,000 

0 

9 

• 

• 


Under Secretary. 

106 


1. K. Johnston 

• . 

8 

4 0 

800 

0 

0 

• 

• 


Assistant Judge. 

167 

>» 

R. W. D. Willoughby 

• * 

8 

4 6 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

D. A. |th of salary. 
On Speoial duty. 

169 

It 

E. M. Nanavati 

• • 

8 

8 13 

500 

0 

0 

O 

o 

0 

0 



25 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA. 


2 nd April 1913.] Mr. R. Burn. [ continued. 


Officers of over 2 and below 8 years’ service. 


-1 

Sj 

fc '*» 

J* 

Name. 

Period of service. 

Salary. 

Remarks. 

Pay. 

Acting 

allowance. 





Y. 

m. d. 

R». 

a. 

p. 

Rs. a. p. 



201 

Mr. 

V. N. Mehta 

-• 

3 

4 0 

500 

0 

0 




205 

>1 

B. S. Kisch 


3 

4 6 

500 

0 

0 

•• 



206 

00 

W. T. M. Wright 


3 

4 4 

500 

0 

0 




207 

1* 

G. M. Harper 


3 

4 6 

500 

0 

0 




208 

If 

J. R. T. Booth .. 


2 

4 7 

500 

0 

c 

•• 



209 

It 

P. Mason .. ■ 


2 

3 23 

500 

0 

0 

•• 



210 

11 

Panna Lai 


‘2 

3 1 

500 

0 

0 

•• 



211 

If 

P. C. M. Cruickshank 


2 

4 7 

500 

0 

0 

•• 



213 

II 

H. G. Smith 


2 

4 7 

500 

0 

0 

•• 



214 

)) 

J. P. Sale 

•• 

2 

4 2 

500 

0 

0 

•• 




July 1910. ' 

Officers of over 8 years’ service. 


139 

Mr. J. C. Nelson 

11 6 29 

700 

200^0 0 


140 

„ M. Keane 

11 7 10 

700 

200 0 0 

L. A. 35o. Private Secy. 






to H. H. 

142 

„ E. P. Pawcett .. 

11 6 24 

700 

200 0 0 

L. A. 250 (Kasia). 

148 

„ J. B. Ormrod 

10 7 15 

700 

200 0 0 

L. A. 200. Dy. Supdt.. 






Eamiiy Domains. 

149 

„ G. C. Badhwar .. 

10 7 13 

700 

200 0 0 


158 

[ „ E. R. Neave 

9 7 10 

500 

333 5 4 


160 

„ H. A. Lomas 

9 6 14 

500 

: 

333 5 4 


161 

,, E. A. H. Blunt .. 

8 0 29 

500 

333 5 4 

D. A. 300. Census duty. 

104 

„ R. W. D. Willoughby 

8 7 5 

500 

333 5 4 


166 

Please see footnote. 

1 





Judge, isfg Je hl a 3 wLnfy Ao.^ M 


Officers of over 2 and below 8 years’ service. 


Nil. 
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2nd April 1913.] 


Mr. R. Burn. 


[continued. 


October 1910. 

Officers of over 8 years' service. 


Number on 
tbo grada¬ 
tion list. 

Name. 

Period of service. 

Salary. 

Remarks. 

Pay. 

Acting 

allowance. 



Y. m.d. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


137 

Mr. L. M. Stubbs .. 

11 9 25 

700 0 0 

200 0 0 


139 

„ J. C. Nelson 

11 9 29 

700 0 0 

200 0 0 

L.A. 350. Private Secy. 






to H. H. 

140 

„ M. Keane 

11 10 10 

700 0 0 

200 0 0 


142 

„ E. P. Fawcett .. 

11 9 24 

700 0 0 

200 0 0 

L.A. 250 (Kasia). 

149 

„ G. 0. Badhwar .. 

10 10 13 

700 0 0 

200 0 0 


168 

„ E. R. Neave 

9 10 10 

500 0 0 

333 5 4 


ICO 

„ H. A. Lomas .. 

9 9 14 

500 0 0 

333 5 4 


162 

„ G G. Sim 

8 9 29 

1,000 0 0 

• • 

Under Secretary. , 

166 

Please see footnote. 

1 





N.B.—This does not include Mr. E. M. Nanavati, No. 166, service 8-9-12, who was acting as Assistant Judge 1st 
grade. Pay Rs. 500 plus acting allowance Rs. 400. 

Officers of over 2 and below 8 years’ service. 

Nil. 

January 1911. 

Officers of over 8 years’ service. 

On special duty. 

L. A. 200. Dy. Supdt„ 
Family Domains. 


h A. 250 (Kasia). 


133 

Mr. W. Gasketl 



12 

1 11 

700 

0 

0 

200 

O 

0 

134 

„ C. L. Alexander .. 



12 

0 25 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

135 

„ L. M. Stubbs 



12 

0 26 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

137 

„ J. C. Nelson 



12 

1 0 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

140 

,, E. P. Fawcett .. 



12 

0 25 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

141 

,, E. F. Oppenheim 



11 

0 27 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

146 

„ J. B. Ormrod 

. . 


11 

1- 16 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

147 

Pleaso see footnote. 









150 

„ H. G. Walton 

. . 


11 

0 12 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 

151 

„ H. R. Novill 



11 

1 11 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 

152 

„ A. F. Fremantle., 



10 

1 0 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 

154 

„ 0. E. D. Peters 



10 

1 11 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 

156 

„ E. R. Neave 



10 

1 11 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

157 

„ H. A. Lomas 



10 

0 15 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 

158 

,, E. A. H. Blunt .. 



9 

1 0 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 

159 

„ G. G. Sim 



9 

1 0 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 

161 

„ D. L. Drako-Brockman 



9 

0 27 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 

163 

„ K. N. Knox 



9 

1 14 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 

166 

„ C. Mooro 



8 

1 1 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 

1G7 

„ C. H.B. Kendal! .. 



8 

0 28 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

168 

,, C. M King 



8 

1 17 

1,000 

0 

0 




169 

„ G. Flowers 



8 

0 17 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

170 

„ IC. S. Liddiard 



8 

1 1 

SCO 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

171 

„ C. W. Grant 



S 

1 1 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


D. A. 150. Spooial 
Manager. 


D. A. 300. Census. 

On special duty. D. A. 
$th of salary. 


City Magistrate, Lucknow. 


L A. 100. Regr., JudJ. 

Commr’s. Court. 

L. A. 250. (Laiitpui). 


N.B.—This does not include Mr G. C. Badhwar, No. 147, service 11-1-11, who was o3g. Assistant Judge, 1st grade, 
but only drawing Rs. 700 + 260-10-3 (96G-10-8) 
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2»cJ April 1913.] 


Mr. R. Burn. 


Officers of over 2 and below 8 years’ service. 


[i continued 


■5 o 

a °i 

ifcl 

--- 

Name. 


i 

Period of aervioe 

Salary. 

!. _ . i 

. j Remarks. 

, i>,iy Acting | 

' 1 allowance, 1 

' I ' 




1 

Y. m. d. 

Be. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

!>• , 

203 

Mr. Panna Lai 

. . 

, 

3 0 1 

500 0 0 



204 

„ F. C. M. Cruickshank 

. . 

' 

3 1 7 

j 500 0 0 



205 

„ A. G. Shirrefl 


• 

3 0 23 

500 0‘ 0 


! 

306 

„ H G. Smith 



3 1 7 

500 0 0 



207 

„ J. F. Sale 


; 

3 1 2 

1 

1 500 0 0 



308 

„ C. W Gwynne .. 


i 

! 

3 1 7 

i 

! 500 0 0 



209 

,, N. Walker 


i 

3 1 2 

1 

500 0 0 


! 

210 

,, B. H. Bourdillon 


1 

2 1 9 

500 0 0 


1 

212 

„ H. A. Lane 



2 19 

500 0 0 I 


1 

214 

„ E. H. H. Edye .. 



2 1 9 

500 0 0 


! 

216 

„ J. V. 8. Wilkinson 



2 10 

500 0 0 


i 

217 

„ G. 0 Allen 



2 1 9 

1 

500 0 0 | 



00 

**■4 

<N 

,, R B. Smith 

*• 


2 1 9 

500 0 0 


1 

j 

219 

„ E. L. Norton 

•• 


3 1 2 

500 0 0 1 

, . 

j 





April 1911 






UFF10EUS 

OF OVER 8 YEARS’ SERVICE. 


137 

Mr. J. C. Nelson 

1 

" 1 


12 4 0 

700 0 0 . 

200 0 

o ; 

140 

„ E. P. Fawcett .. 



12 3 25 

700 0 0 ' 

200 0 

0 LA. 250 (Kaeia). 

166 

„ E. R. Neave 

1 

" 1 

1 


10 4 11 

800 0 0 

•• 

, Assistant Judge, 2nd 
grade. 

168 

„ E. A. H. Blunt .. 

1 

•* j 


9 4 0 

500 0 0 

333 6 

4 , D. A 300. Census. 

159 

» G* G. 8im ., 

•• 


9 4 0 

500 0 0 ' 

i 

333 5 

4 On special duty. D. A. 

■ |th of salary. 

161 

„ D. L. Drake-Brockman .. j 


9 3 27 

500 0 0 

333 5 

4 

163 

„ K. N. Knox 



y 4 14 

1 

500 0 0 

333 5 

4 j 

166 | 

I 

„ D. M. Stewart .. 

1 

•• i 

1 


8 2 29 

1 

500 0 0 

333 5 

l 

4 | L/A, 250'(Karwi). 

166 ; 

,, C. H B Koodall 

1 

| 


8 3 28 j 

j 

500 0 0 i 

333 5 

i 

4 I 

I 

168 

I 

„ C. M King 

1 

1 


8 4 17 | 

| 

1,000 0 0 i 


j 

j City Magistrate 

169 | 

i 

t » G. Flowere 

1 


i 

8 3 17 j 

| 

500 0 0; 

333 5 

4 ! 

1 

171 | 

1 

„ C. W. Grant 

.. 1 
i 


1 

8 4 1 | 

500 0 0 

333 0 

i 

4 i L. A. 250 (Lalitpur). 


° Badhwar ' Na 147 ' who wa8 ofticiating as Assistant Judge,|lst grade, though drawing 

Officers of over 2 and below 8 years’ service. 


318 

Mr R. B. Smith „ 

..1 

2 4 9 

600 

1 

0 0 « 


219 

tl E. L. Norton .. 

i 

**l 

2 4 2 

500 

0 0 J 

•* 
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2nd April 1913.] 

Mr. R. Burn 



[i continued . 



July 1911. 





Officers of over 8 years’ service. 


g 






‘•*a 

<& 

*e 



Salary. 





• 

... — 


© 






-♦* 

Name. 

Period of service. 



Remarks. 

a 

o 

*M 

I- 

g 00 



Pay. 

Acting 

allowance. 










Y. m. d. 

Rs. a. p 

Ra. a. p. 


136 

Mr J. C, Nelson 

12 6 29 

700 0 0 

200 0 0 


153 

„ C. E. D. Peters .. 

10 7 10 

■ 

500 0 6 

466 10 8 

Officiating Chairman, 
Municipal Board. 

162 

„ K, N. Knox .. .. 

JLrfSS 

500 0 0 

333 5 4 


164j 

„ D. M. Stewart 


500 0 0 

f 

393 5 4 

L. A. 260 (Karwi). 

ICG 

„ C. H. B. Kendall 

8 6 27 

500 0 0 

333 6 4 


N.B.—This does not include Mr. G. C. Badhwar, No. 146, service 11-7-13, w 

bo was officiating as Assistant Judge. 

let grade, but only drawing Rs, 700 J- 266-10-8. 





Officers of 

OVER 2 BUT BELOW 8 YEARS 

’ service. 




Nil. 






October 1911. 




Officers of over 8 years’ service. 


156 

Mr. D. L. Drake-Brockman 

9 9 26 

500 0 0 

333 5 4 

L. A. 250 (Lalitpur). 

lbO 

„ K. N. Knox 

9 10 13 

COO C 0 

338 5 4 


1G2 

,» D. M. Stewart .. 

8 8 28 

600 0 C 

333 5 4 

L. A. 250 (Kasia). 

164 

„ C. H. B. Kendall 

■ 

8 9 27 

600 0 0 

333 5 4 


105 

„ C. M, King 

8 10 16 

1,000 0 0 

•• 

City Magistrate, Luoknow. 


N B.—This does not include Mr G. C. Badhwar, No. 146. acting Assistant Judgo, 1st grade on Rs. 966-10-8. 

Officers of over 2 and below 8 years’ service. 


Nil 
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2nd April 1913.] Mr. R. Burn. [continued. 


January 1912. 

Officers of over 8 years’ service. 


Number on 
the grada¬ 
tion list. 





; Salary. 



Name. 

Period of service. 

Pay. 

Acting 

allowance. 

Remarks. 




j * 

m. d. 

Ba. 

a. 

p- 

1 

Rs. 

1 

a. 

P- 


140 

Mr 

G. F. Adams .. 

12 

1 0 

700 

0 

0 

o 

o 

(M 

0 

0 


143 

»» 

H. R. Nevill .. 

12 

' 

1 11 

700 

0 

0 

200 

1 

0 

0 


144 

l> 

A. F. Fremantle 

11 

1 6 

700 

0 

0 

1 

| 200 

0 

0 


150 

II 

E. A. H. Blunt 

10 

1 0 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

D. A. 300. Census. 

153 

It 

D. L. Drake-Brockman 

10 

0 17 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

L. A. 250 (Lalitpur). 

154 

*1 

E. M. Nanavati 

10 

0 13 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


155 

II 

K. N. Knox 

10 

1 14 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 


157 

II 

D. M. Stewart .. 

8 

11 29 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 

L. A. 250 (Karwi). 

159 

>» 

C. H. B. Kendall 

9 

0 28 

500 

0 

0 

833 

5 

4 


160 

♦1 

C. M. King 

9 

1 17 

1,000 

0 

0 

• 

• 


City Magistrate. 

164 

II 

H. S. Crosthwaito 

8 


1,000 

0 

0 

• 

■ 


Under Secretary, 

165 

It 

A. G. P. Pullan 

8 

1 2 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 

D. A. 250. Special Mana-. 
ger. 

166 

II 

B. C. Forbes 

8 

1 2 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 

L. A. 100. Regr., Judl. 
Commr’s. Court. 

167 

H 

B. W. Wahl .. 

8 

1 2 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 ' 


168 

Kunwar Jagdish Prasad 

8 

0 21 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 


170 

Mr. 

R. H. Williamson 

8 

1 2 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 


171 

• I 

O. F. Jonkins .. 

8 

1 16 

i 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 

i 

On Special duly. D. A. 
th of salary. 


N.B.— -The above list does not include Mr. G. C. Bsdhwar and Mr. E. S. Liddiard, of whom the former was 
officiating as Assistant Judge, 1st grade, and the lattor was a settlement officer, both the appointments being technically 
superior, though their pay and allowances did not exeoed Rs. 1,000. 


Officers of over 2 and below 8 years ’ service. 


210 

j Mr. R, B. Smith 

•• 

3 

1 

9 

I £00 

0 

0 


211 

It 

E. L. Norton 


3 

1 

2 

500 

0 

0 


212 

>» 

J. N. G. Johnson 


2 

1 

9 

500 

0 

o 


215 

II 

J. H. Darwin 


2 

1 

7 

500 

0 

0 ; 

216 

It 

T. Sloan 


2 

1 

7 

500 

0 

0 i 

217 

II 

H. J. Collister.. 


2 

1 

3 

£00 

0 

0 i 

220 

II 

B. J. K. Haliowes 

• • 

2 

1 

0 

£00 

0 

0 
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2nd April 1913.] 


Mr. R. Burn. 


[continued 


April 1912. 

Officers of over S years’ service. 


■+* O 

g • ~ 









Salary. 






Name. 


Period of service. 







Remarks. 

a * a 







Pay. 


Acting 

allowance 


S5 


















Y. 

m. 

d. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 


140 

Mr. 

H. R.Nevill .. 

. . 

12 

4 

11 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


145 

1* 

E. R. Neave 


11 

4 

11 

700 

0 

0 

.200 

0 

0 


147 

1» 

E. A. H. Blunt .. 


10 

4 

0 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

D. A. 300. Census duty. 

149 


R. W. D. Willoughby 


10 

4 

6 

700 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Under Secretary. 

150 

11 

D. L. Drake-Brockman 


10 

3 

27 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

L. A. 250 (Lalitpur). 

151 

ft 

E. M. Nanavati 


10 

3 

13 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


152 

11 

K. N. Knox 


10 

4 

14 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


154 

*1 

D. M. Stewart .. 


9 

2 

29 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

L. A. 250 (Karwi). 

15G 

11 

C. H. B. Kendall 


9 

3 

28 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 


157 

1» 

C. M.King 


1 

Jr 

17 

1,000 

0 

0 


• • 


City Magistrate. 

162 


A. G. P. Pullan.. 


8 

4 

2 

500 

0 

0 

333 

6 

4 

D. A. 250. Speoial Mana- 














gcr. 

163 


B. C. Forbes 


fit 

4 

2 

500- 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 

L. A. 100. Regr., Judl. 














Commr’s, Court 

164 

” 

B. W. Wahl .. 


8 

4 

2 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 


,165 

Kunwar Jagdish Prasad 


3 

3 

21 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 



N.B.—This docs not include Mr. E. S. Liddiard, who as settlement officer was drawing Rs. 500 + 483. 


Officers of over 2 and below 8 years’ service, ■ 


214 

Mr. H. J. Collister .. 


500 0 0 

• • 

215 

„ C. F. Wood 

2 3 29 

500 0 0 

•• 

217 

„ B. J. K. Hallowes 

2 4 ' 0 

500 0 0 

.. 


July 1912. 

Officers of over 8 years’ service. 


14G 

Mr. E. A. H. Blunt .. .. I 

[ 10 0 29 

' 

700 0 0 

200 0 0 

D. A, 300. Census. 

148 

„ R. W. D. Willoughby 

10 7 5 

800 0 0 

200 0 0 


151 

„ K. N. Knox 

10 7 13 

700 0 0 1 

200 0 0 


155 

„ C. H. B. Kendall 

9 6 27 

: 

700 0 0 

1 

200 0 0 


162 

„ B. C. Forbes .. 

1 

8 7 1 J 

too 0 0 

333 5 4 

L. A. ICO. Regr, 

Judl. Commr'8. Court; 


Officers of over 2 and below 8 years’ service. 

Nil. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA. 


2nd April 1913.] Mr. R. Burn. [continued. 

Ootob«r 1912. 

Officers of over 8 years’ service. 







1 


Salary. 




Number 
the gr 

tion lia 

Name. 


Period of service. 

Pay. 


Acting 

allowance. 

Remarks. 


..... 


Y- 

m. d. 

! Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 


148 

Mr. R. W. D. Willoughby 

•• 

10 

10 5 

1,000 

0 

0 


• 


Under Secretary. 

151 

„ K. N. Knox 

.. 

10 

10 13 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 


166 

„ C. H. B. Kendall 

.. 

9 

9 27 

500 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 


162 

„ B. C. Forbes 

•• 

8 

10 1 

500 

J_ 

0 

0 

333 

5 

4 

L. A, 100. Regr., Judl. 
Commr’s. Court. 


Officers of over 2 and below 8 years’ service. 

Nil. 


Lists referred to in preceding note with reference to question (75). 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

Appendix VII. 

A A 

Statement showing the cadre and strength of the Indian Civil Service for India as a whole- 
and by Presidencies, as sanctioned on 1st July 1912, together with the number of posts listed as 
open to the Provincial Service in accordance with the terms of the Rules made under the provi¬ 
sions of section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3). 

(1) Number of‘ superior’ posts, i.e. posts carrying a salary of over Rs. 1,000 


a month in the Presidency or Province ... ... ... 117 

(2) Deduct for pofets listed as open to Provincial Service ... ... 10 

(3) Add for posts under the Government of India (a) ... ... H 

(4) Balance number of‘superior ’ posts ... ... ... H8 

(5) Add 4 per cent, for temporary posts and for deputation. (N.B.—For 

such posts additions are made in the lowest grade of assistants) ... 5 

(6) Total number ol 'superior ’ posts on which recruitment is based ... 123 

(7) Add ‘inferior’ posts, i . e . posts above the lowest grade of assistant, but 

below the ‘ superior ’ posts, at 39 per cent, of line (6) ... ... 48 

(8) Add leave reserve at 40 per cent, of line (6) ... ... ... 49 

(9) Add training reserve at 15-5 per cent, of line (0) ... ... 19 

(10) Strength of service required at 194-5 per cent, of line (6) ... ... 239 

(11) Rate of recruitment at 4-17 per cent, of strength shown in line (10) ... 9-96 


(o) The figures under this line are fixed arbitrarily from time to time tor purposes of recruitment, and are not 
intended to limit or guarantee the number of posts under the Government of India, which may at any time be filled 
from a particular province. 
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2nd April 1913.] 

Mr. R. Burn. 

[continued. 

LIST D. 

United Provinces. 

Superior Poet* in Order of Pay. 

Number. 1 

i 

1 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 

i 


(«) 


Total 


1 

3 

1 
2 
t 
1 
2 
9 
1 
1 
1 
7 

( 6 ) 19 
(a) 7 

(a) 10 
(i b) 17 

4 

(а) 5 

( б ) 10 

1 

4 

(c) 1 

1 

1 
1 

4 

2 

... 117 


Deduct — 10 
Add + 11 
Balance 118 


2nd grade 


Lieutenant-Governor 
High Court Judges 
.Judicial Commissioner 
Members, Board of Revenue 
Additional Judicial Commissioner 
Chief Secretary 

District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 
Commissioners 
Inspector-General of Police 
Opium Agent 
Commissioner, Kuinaun 
District and Sessions Judges, 

Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade 
District and Sessions Judges, 3rd grade 
District and Sessions Judges, 4th grade 
Magistrates and Collectors, 2nd grade 
Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 
District and Sessions Judges, 5th grade 
Deputy Commissioners, 2ud grade 
Registrar, High Court 
Settlement officers 
Deputy Director of Land Records 
Registrar, Co-operative Credit 
Societies 
Superintendent, Dehra Dun 
Deputy Commissioner, Naini Tal 
Sessions and Subordinate Judges 
Deputy Commissioners of Garnwal and Almora 


) Salary of gradel 
> plus special allow 
\ ance of Rs. 150. 


For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 
For posts under the Government of India. 


Total 


Total 


o 

1 

1 

14 

x 

21 

l 

4K 


;> 

49 

19 

73 


Inferior post:i, i.e. ponce above the lowest grade 
asristart* but below the ‘superior ’ posts 
<>rdcr of pay. 


Under Secretaries 
Undersecretary... 

City Magistrate, Lucknow 
Joint Magistrates, 1st grade... 

Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade 
Joint Magistrates, 2nd grade 
Registrar, Judicial Commissioner’s Court 


in 


Reserve posts, i.e. Assistant Collectors ... 
Reserve-for temporary posts and for deputations. 
Leave reserve. 

Training reserve. 


Rs. 

a. 

p- 

8,333 

5 

4 

4,000 

0 

0 

3,500 

0 

0 

3,500 

0 

0 

3,333 

5 

4 

3,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

2,916 

10 

8 

2,500-100-3,000 

0 

0 

2,500-100-3,000 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

2,250 

0 

0 

2,250 

0 

0 

1,833 

5 

4 

1,833 

5 

4 

1,833 

5 

4 

1,666 

10 

8 

1,666 

10 

8 

1,600 

0 

0 

1,500 

0 

0 

1,500 

0 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 


Rs. 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

700 

Salary of grade plus 
special allowance 
of Rs. 100. 


400—500 


(а) Includes the Legal Remembrancer. 

(б) Inoludes two Secretaries in the Board of Revenue, Judicial and Financial Secretaries to Government, Director 

of Land Records and Agriculture, and Cumru.ssionor of Excise 
The Joint Secretary to the Board of Revenue cannot rise to the 1st grade of Magistrates and Collectors. 

(o) Total emoluments are subject to a maximum of Rs. 2,000. 

26 
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royal commission on the PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA. 


2nd April 1913.] 


Mr. R. Burn. 


[continued. 


Corrected statements referred to in preceding 
note in reference to question (7 5). 


United Provinces. 


Nature of posts. 


is'Sfl 

u-s. 

8 « or 

§£ g 2 


Lieutenant-Governor and I 
Chief Commissioner 


Judge* of the High Court .. 


Board of Revenue 


Commissioners of divisions ) 10 


Chiel Secretary to Govern- 1 
ment. 


Jttdioial Commissioners 


District and Sessions Judges 
or Divisional Judges and 
District Judges. 


Collectors or Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners. 


r w 

! (7) 
3H (7) 
1 ( 10 ) 
l (5) 


((19) 
l(2D 
54 J, (10) 

I (2) 

l (2) 


Miscellaneous posts 


Under Secretaries to Gov- 3 { jj! 
eminent. 1 ' ' 


Joint Magistrates or Assistant j C (e) (15) 
Commissioners, 1st |23 < 

grade. C (8) 


Joint Magistrates, 2nd grade, 21 

Assistant Collectors or Com- 73 

missioners. 


Appointments which do not 
carry fixed pay and the 
salary of which depends 

•n the position of their 

holders. 


<d) Inspector-General of Police, Opium Agent, Registrar of 
High Court and four Sessions and Subordinate Judges, 
(s) Inoludes City Magistrate of Lucknow. 

JTctt. —Deduct 10 listed posts from this total of 238 and add 
11 appointments under the Government of India 
Total 289. 


Rs. a. p. 


8,333 5 4 


4,000 0 0 


3,500 0 0 


2,916 10 8 
2,500 0 0 


3,000 0 0 


3,500 0 0 
3,333 5 4 


3,000 0 0 
2,500 0 0 
3,250 0 0 
1,833 5 4 
1,666 10 8 


2,250 0 0 
1,838 5 4 
1,666 10 8 
1,500 0 0 
1,000 0 0 


2,500 0 0 
to 

3,000 0 0 
1,600 0 0 
1,200 0 0 


1,000 0 0 

800 0 0 


1,000 0 0 

800 0 0 


700 0 0 


400 0 0 
to 

500 0 0 


JS o g 
0 a o £ 

1'0'S- 2 S 

_g <e 13 ® 2 

?,a a___! 

I S O g 

lllJg 

. o ® S ^ * 

! Z-5X3& 


| 6 0.-9 g 
&HS5 “ 8,0 



o <d 

£5 d 

< 0 « 


!I§s8 

QJ Q> —. <D CO 

3 

! 

S-2S | g 

< a *. o ja 

— O 

*0 nd o 

a3 5 S 

© c3 aj 

.a as 

O © 1-f ^ 

<1 o« °$ 


® ot: 

0 cn 2 

SrS a 

a*o. 

0 £ 
o®«o 

<33 

to 

i 

© 

p 

s 

eu 

CL - *"* 03 

-C.0P3 

o 

55 

a® . 

(Q 

o d f 

9 a 

^55 4 

o, g 
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[continued' 


Table giving information required in 
question (91). 





R& 

a. 

p- 

Commissioners of divisions 






(in Provinoe of Agra) 

5 

on 

2,916 10 

8 

In Jhansi 

1 

» 

2,600 

0 

0 

In Kumaun 

1 


2,000 

0 

0 

Speoial Commissioner of 






Gorakhpur 

1 

ii 

2,760 

0 

0 

Judges 

16 

n 

2,600 

0 

0 

Magistrates and Collectors 

22 

>» 

2,260 

0 

0 

Joint Magistrates and De¬ 






puty Collectors, 1st grade 

21 

ii 

1,000 

0 

0 

Joint Magistrates and De¬ 






puty Collectors, 2nd grade 

9 

» 

700 

0 

0 


The North-Western Provinces Civil List for 
1870 gives no sanctioned scale, and on account 
of furloughs and officiating appointments it is 
difficult from the gradation list to tell exactly 
what the sanctioned number of posts was. It 
appears to have been for the— 

N -w. P 


ft Commissioners > n North-Western Prov¬ 
inces on 

1 Commissioner in JhanBi 
1 Ditto in Kumaun on 

IS Judges 

Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade ., 
J6 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, 
1st grade 

18 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, 
2nd grade 

OUDH. 

4 Commissioners .. 

4 Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 
4 Ditto 2nd „ 

4 Ditto 3rd „ 

0 Assistant Commissioners, 1st „ 

6 Ditto 2nd „ 

45 Ditto 3rd „ 

1st April 1880. 

Commissioners of Divisions— 

5 in Agra 
4 in Oudh 
1 in Jhansi 

1 in Kumaun 

1 Excise Commissioner 
33 Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade 

8 Ditto 2nd „ 

18 Joint Magistrates, 1st grade 
IS Ditto 2nd „ 

3 Judges 

7 Ditto . • - ■ 

10 Ditto 


2,916 10 3 
2,600 0 0 
2,000 0 0 
2,500 0 0 
2,250 0 0 


2,750 0 O 
1,833 5 4 
1,866 10 8 
1,338 5 4 
800 0 0 
700 0 0 
500 0 0 


•• 

1st grade 
2nd 


2 Deputy Commissioners «• 
4 Ditto 1st 

4 Ditto 2nd 

4 Ditto 3rd 

6 Assistant Commissioners, 1st 
6 Ditto 2nc 

12 Ditto 3rd 


Commissioners of Divisions— 


22 Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade 
8 Ditto 2nd „ 

4 Deputy Commissioners, 1st „ 

6 Ditto 2nd „ 

5 Ditto 3rd „ 

18 Joint Magistrates, 1st grade 

8 Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade 
24 Joint Magistrates, 2nd grade 
2 Distriot and Sessions Judges, 

1st grade. 

7 Distriot and Sessions Judges, 

„ . 'Western 

2nd grade. (Provinoes. 

10 plus Distriot and Sessions 
Judges, 8rd grade. J 

1 Distriot and Sessions Judge, ^ 

1st grade. 

1 District and Sessions Judge, I 

„ , , OudI 

2nd grade. 

2 Distriot and Sessions Judges, 

3rd grade. j 


Rs. a. p. 

1,333 5 4 
1,833 5 4 
1,666 10 8 
1,833 6 4 
800 0 0 
700 0 0 
500 0 0 


.. 2,916 10 0 
.. 2,600 0 0 
.. 2,000 0 0 
.. 2,260 0 0 
.. 1,833 6 .4 
.. 1,833 6 4 
.. 1,666 10 8 
.. 1,383 5 4 
.. 1,000 0 0 
.. 800 0 0 
.. 700 0 0 

3,000 0 0 

2,600 0 0 

1,838 5 4 

1,833 6 4 

1,666 10 8 

1,333 6 4 


> , ,. . . 1 2,916 10 8 

j Commissioners of divisions ••12,000 0 0 

Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade 2,260 0 0 

Ditto 2nd „ 1,833 6 4 

Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 1,833 6 4 

Ditto 2nd „ 1.0C6 10 8 

Joint Magistrates, 1st grade 1,000 0 0 

Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade 800 0 0 
Joint Magistrates, 2nd grade 700 0 0 

District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 3,000 0 0 

Ditto 2nd „ 2,500 0 0 

Ditto 3rd „ 2,2t0 0 0 

Ditto 4th „ 1,833 5 4 

Ditto 5th „ 1,666 10 8 


OUDH. 


1 Judge 

1 Ditto 


.. 2,916 

10 

8 


, 1812. 





.. 2,500 

0 

0 


• 





.. 2,500 

0 

0 




f 2,916 

10 

8 

.. 2,000 

0 

0 

9 

1 

| Commissioners of divisions 

• • 

( 2,500 

0 

0 

.. 2,250 

0 

0 

19 

Magistrates and Collectors, 

1st grade 

2,250 

0 

0 

.. 2,250 

0 

0 

17 

Ditto 

2nd „ 

1,833 

5 

4 

.. 1,833 

5 

4 

4 

Deputy Commissioners, 

1st „ 

1,833 

5 

4 

.. 1,000 

0 

0 

10 

Ditto 

2nd „ 

1,666 

10 

8 

.. 700 

0 

0 

14 

Joint Magistrates, 1st grade 

1,000 

0 

0 

.. 3,000 

0 

0 

C 

Assistant Commissioners, 

1st grade 

800 

0 

0 

. 2,530 

0 

0 

20 

Joint Magistrates, 2nd grade 

700 

0 

0 

.. 1,833 

5 

4 

2 

Distriot and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 

3,000 

0 

0 




7 

Ditto 

2nd „ 

2,500 

0 

0 




6 

Ditto 

3rd „ 

2,250 

0 

0 

.. 1,883 

6 

4 

10 

( Ditto 

4th „ 

1,883 

5 

4 

.. 1.666 

10 

8 

S 

Ditto 

5th , 

1,666 

10 

8 
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Memorandum relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

Methods of Recruitment. 

Questions (1—8). 

44657. The Lieutenant-Governor accepts as 
generally suitable the conditions for recruit¬ 
ment to the Provincial Civil Service prescribed 
by the Government of India in Resolution 
No. 1046, dated the 19th August 1910. Re¬ 
cently the Government of India in the Foreign 
Department recommended to this Govern¬ 
ment the case of men who have passed the 
Higher Diploma of the Mayo College, Ajmer. 
Most of these will, it is understood, not be residents 
of the United Provinces. The Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor is, however, prepared to consider favourably 
cases of men who have family connections with 
the United Provinces and also cases of residents 
in such States as are in the habit of freely employ¬ 
ing residents of these provinces. The number 
of suitable applicants in the province itself is, 
however, already large and it is not likely 
that candidates from outside will be accepted 
.unless there are exceptional circumstances 
in their favour. Some criticism has been made 
on the principle of paragraph 3(1) which requires 
the due representation in the public service of 
different classes of the community. This question 
will be considered later. Criticism has also been 
directed against paragraph 3(6) which provides 
that Europeans, who are not statutory natives of 
India, shall, with the sanction of the Government 
of India, be eligible for appointment, if qualified. 
This rule, though very seldom used, should be 
retained to meet exceptional cases. The rule in 
paragraph 3(5), which requires an advocate, 
Barrister or pleader to have practised in India 
for at least three years before appointment, has 
also been challenged. It has been alleged that 
under the rule, as it stands, a man practises at 
the Bar for three years, and it is only in the case 
where he thinks he is likely not to be successful, 
that he applies for the appointment of a Munsif. 
Such an argument does not appear to the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor to be well founded; many men 
aim at Government employment from the outset, 
and work well during their three years at the 
Bar, iD order to get the necessary experience and 
recommendations. The rule gives the appointing 
authority an opportunity of ascertaining what a 
man is made of. Moreover, actual experience 
has shown that a satisfactory class of candidate 
can be got. .One drawback which has existed up 
to the present is that there was no class of pro¬ 
bationary Munsifs. Selected candidates have had 
to spend considerable periods during part of 
which they were officiating in leave vacancies, 
while in the interval they had to return and 
practise at the Bar. The breaks operated to 
injure their practice, and it seems to be undoubted¬ 
ly the case that good men have been lost. Under 
the new scheme, which is to come into force 
shortly, a number of posts have been created for 
probationers, and this difficulty will be reduced. 

A copy of the rules* governing the appoint¬ 
ment of Deputy Collectors and of Munsifs is 
attached at the end of these answers. Under 
section 7, Act XII, 1887, the High Court of 


Judicature for the North-Western Provinces 
nominates persons to the office of Munsif in the 
Province of Agra, and the persons so nominated 
are appointed _ by the Local Government. In 
Oudh the appointments are made by Government 
after consultation with the Judicial Commissioner. 
The rules appear to the Lieutenant-Governor to be 
generally suitable. It is understood that the chief 
proposal made by non-officials for a change in the 
method of recruiting the Executive branch is to 
recruit a portion or all of the Deputy Collectors 
by examination. For reasons, which will be 
explained below, such a system does not commend 
itself to the Lieutenant-Governor. Another 
criticism which has been made is that promotion 
from the subordinate grades of the public service 
should be stopped on the ground that men, who 
have been a long time in subordinate service, lose 
the strict sense of honour. The Lieutenant- 
Governor is not prepared to advocate a change 
in this direction. It is of the highest importance 
to both the general public and Government that 
the subordinate service of tahsildars and naib 
tahsildars should be of a high standard. For this 
reason the access by promotion of the best men 
from those grades to the Provincial Executive 
Service is desirable. The criticism can be removed 
by careful selection for promotion. The Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor is satisfied that the standard of 
probity in the case of both the subordinate and 
the Provincial Service has risen greatly. 

The statement in Appendix B, showing the 
constitution of the Provincial Civil Service, 
requires alteration. The existing number of 
Deputy Collectors in the Rs. 500 grade should be 
36 instead of 35, and in the Rs. 400 grade 52 
instead of 53. The post of Assistant Registrar, 
Co-operative Credit Societies, was originally 
included in the Rs. 400 grade, but when the term 
of the appointment was extended for another 
5 years in 1912 the post was transferred to the 
Rs. 500 grade. The statement also omits pro¬ 
bationary Deputy Collectors whose number at 
present is 28. Sanction has however been 
received recently from the Secretary of State to 
the revision of the cadre of Deputy Collectors. 
It is proposed to bring the new scale into force 
in 5 stages, as provincial finances may permit. A 
table showing the stages by which the new grade 
will be introduced is attached. The first stage 
will take effect from March 1st, 1913, 


Pay in 
rupees. 

Present 

number. 

1st 

stage. 

1 

j 2nd 
! stage. 

3rd 

stage. 

4th 

stage. 

5th 

stage. 

800 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8 

700 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

GOO 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

500 

36 

37 

40 

42 

45 

47 

400 

52 

57 

' 62 

66 

70 

74 

300 

65 

58 

! 61 

64 

67 

70 

250 

Probation¬ 

ers. 

ave rage 
pay Rs. 

58 

56 

53 

51 

48 

4(j 

176 .. 

28 

29 

31 

32 

33 

34 

Total .. 

251 

263 

277 

289 

301 

312 


The different systems of recruitment adopted 
for the Provincial Civil Service are described 
below. 


• Vide pages 214—217. 
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In 1886, when the first Public Service Com¬ 
mission assembled, Deputy Collectors used to be 
appointed by the Local Government in the Prov¬ 
ince of Agra on the nomination of the Board 
and in Oudh on the recommendation of Commis¬ 
sioners. A large proportion of the men appointed 
had had experience as tahsildars or head clerks in 
Collectors’ offices or had served in the Police, Edu¬ 
cation or other departments. The experiment 
was also then being tried of appointing young men 
of promise as honorary Deputy Collectors in the 
first instance. The eventual recommendation of 
the Commission was that the Provincial Service 
should be filled up partly by promotion from the 
subordinate service and partly by recruitment, 
promotion in the former case being made “ on 
the principle of selection as a reward for con¬ 
spicuous merit.” In 1893, rules framed on the 
basis of the recommendation of the Public Service 
Commission were notified by this Government. 
They laid down that admission to the Provincial 
Service should be (a) by recruitment, ( b) by pro¬ 
motion from the subordinate service, and speci¬ 
fied certain indispensable qualifications, among 
which may be mentioned residence in the province 
for at least three years and a thorough knowledge 
of the vernacular. Not less than two-thirds of tne 
appointments made annually were to be by pro¬ 
motion from the subordinate service, and the 
Board of Revenue, the Inspector-General of Police, 
the Director of Public Instruction, the Chief En¬ 
gineer, and the Accountant-General were em¬ 
powered to nominate subordinates. For the selec¬ 
tion of candidates not already in Government 
service, the six largest colleges in the province 
were divided into two groups, and every alter¬ 
nate year six nominations were to be received 
from each group. This latter system however 
was abandoned a few years later, as the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor discovered that in the case of one 
of these colleges nominations were given to only 
those whose families had subscribed to the 
college funds. A new resolution was according¬ 
ly issued in 1898 by Sir Antony (now Lord) 
MacDonnell, the chief points being the withdraw¬ 
al of the power of nomination from the Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction and the Accountant- 
General, an injunction to the Board that their 
nominees should ordinarily be selected from tah¬ 
sildars (to the exclusion of collectorate and treasury 
head clerks who could hitherto be nominated under 
the 1893 rules), and thirdly the institution of 
an annual competitive examination for three 
posts of probationary Deputy Collector to be filled 
by graduates of the Allahabad University. 
Under the rules published in 1898 it was open 
to every graduate of the Allahabad University 
to apply for permission to appear at this examin¬ 
ation provided that he satisfied certain necessary 
conditions, and provided that, if already in the 
Government service, he obtained permission from 
the head of his department. A committee, com¬ 
posed of a Member of the Board, the Director of 
Land Records and Agriculture, and the Director 
of Public Instruction, had to scrutinize these 
applications, interview the applicant personally 
if they considered it desirable, and reject any 
applicant whom they found pr imd facie unsuited 
for the post of Deputy Collector The list of 
applicants who had passed this preliminary scru¬ 


tiny was then to be submitted to the Government 
and, after revision by that authority, published 
in the local gazette. Only the candidates whose 
names appeared in this list were allowed to 
appear at the examination which was held every 
February. The subjects and marks for the exam¬ 
ination were (1) English, 300; (2) History of 
England and India, 125 each; (3) Hindi, 120; (4) 
Urdu, 80; (5) Law, 250; (6) Mathematics, 250, 
and (7) “ the physical and social qualifications of 
the candidates and their family claims,” 200. 

In 1901, an educational conference was held 
at Simla, which recommended the abolition of 
competitive examinations as the qualifying test 
for the higher appointments. The view taken 
by the Government of India was that the princi¬ 
ple of competition for Government posts was 
unknown in India till a few years before and did 
not spring from the traditions of the people ; and 
that the exercise of legitimate patronage was an 
important function of Government which ought 
not to be committed to the chances of the exam¬ 
ination room. This view commended itself to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir James LaTouche, both 
on general grounds and because (to quote this 
Government’s Resolution No. 3828 of 1903) the 
system of limited competition had “ failed to 
secure for the public service candidates of the 
class required or to bring about a due represen¬ 
tation of the different sections of the community.” 
Accordingly the annual examination was abolish¬ 
ed and the rules of appointment were once more 
revised. Two-thirds of the appointments were 
still reserved for the subordinate service, but 
nomination by Commissioners, the Board of Reve¬ 
nue, and the Director of Public Instruction took 
the place of selection by competitive examination. 

These rules were yet again revised by Sir John 
Hewett. The estimate of annual vacancies was 
raised from thirteen to nineteen as a result of 
the increase in the cadre of Deputy Collectors, 
and it was ordered that, instead of two-thirds, 
only half of the candidates should be selected by 
promotion. In practice ten and nine candidates 
in alternate years are selected by promotion and 
nine and ten by direct recruitment. The nomina¬ 
tion of men already in Government service was 
reserved exclusively for the Board whose nomi¬ 
nees must, as a rule, be tahsildars and in no 
case other than executive officials, though ' not 
necessarily of the revenue branch. Of the 
directly recruited candidates two should ordi¬ 
narily be Europeans and Anglo-Indians who are 
graduates of the Allahabad University. The 
other appointments are divided between distin¬ 
guished Indian graduates, and men belonging to 
big landowning families or families which have 
rendered meritorious service to the State. 

The residential qualification is now worded as 
follows, “that he is a native ot the United Prov¬ 
inces, or that he has definitely settled in the 
province; and that he has resided in the province 
for at least three years.” 

In 1886, when the first Public Service Com¬ 
mission was appointed, the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsifs who form the present Provincial 
Judicial Service belonged to the Uncovenanted, 
Service, a term loosely used to cover the various 
public servants who filled judicial and executive 
appointments n ot reserved by statute for members 
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of the Indian Civil Service. At that time 


Bachelor of Laws of the Calcutta Uni- 


Subordinate Judges were appointed from the 
ranks of Munsifs on the recommendation, in the 
case of the North-Western Provinces, of ti e High 
Court,and, in the case of Oudh, of the Judicial 
Commissioner. Candidates for the office of 
Munsifs in the North-Western Provinces had to 
be either (1) vakils of the High Court or persons 
who had qualified for admission as vakils or (2) 
Bachelors of Law of the Calcutta University who 
had practised for three years or (3) pleaders who 
had served in certain capacities for not less than 
three years. Similar rules, mutatis mutandis, 
prevailed in Oudh. The educational qualifica¬ 
tions however of the persons so recruited were 
not very high, for out of a total of thirty-six Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges and ninety-nine Munsifs (these 
figures include both substantive and officiating 
officers) only four Subordinate Judges and for¬ 
ty-six Munsifs had passed any of the ordinary 
examinations of an Indian University. Rules 
were made in 1893 on the Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations. These rules first defined the Pro¬ 
vincial Judicial Service and the subordi¬ 
nate service: the latter included the office 
of Munsarim from the highest grade down¬ 
wards and all ministerial officers of the civil 
courts except the Registrar of the Judicial Com¬ 
missioner’s Court and the ministerial officers of 
the High Court. Admission to the Provincial 
Service could be either (a ) by recruitment or (h) 
by promotion from the subordinate service. No¬ 
minations to the office of Munsif’ were made by 
the High Court under section 7, Act XII of 1887, 
while in Oudh the Local Government, in Com¬ 
munication with the Judicial Commissioner, 
appointed persons. In making nominations, the 
Local Government and the High Court were to 
aim at securing the due representation of the 
different classes of the community and to give 
preference to natives of the province, graduates 
of an University and members of families of 
tried loyalty. The rules went on to mention that 
the Government of India reserved power in very 
special cases to sanction direct appointments in 
the higher grades of barristers, advocates and 
pleaders of the High Courts, who had shown 
distinguished ability in the exercise of their 
profession for not less than 10 years and had a 
thorough knowledge of the vernacular. This 
rule holds good to the present day.* Among the 
further conditions to be satisfied by each candi¬ 
date for recruitment were 

(1) that he is a native of India, or if a 
European other than a native of 
India that the previous sanction of 
the Government of India has been 


versity, or (d) has practised for 
three years in a court subordinate to 
the High Court or that of the Judicial 
Commissioner, or (ej has for three 
years held the office of translator, 
reader or decree-writer in the High 
Court, or (f) for three years has held 
the office of Deputy Collector or Dis¬ 
trict Government Pleader in this 
province. 

Appointments by promotion to the post of 
Munsif were to be made from tahsildars, various 
subordinate officials of the High Court or the 
court of the Judicial Commissioner, Munsarims, 
and registrars of a Court of Small Causes, pro¬ 
vided they held certain qualifications. 

Munsifs on first appointment were placed on 
probation for one year, and if appointed in Oudh 
had to pass an examination. As regards promo¬ 
tion, the rules stated that “ promotion to higher 
grade will ordinarily be regulated by seniority 
qualified by fitness and merit. Seniority however 
shall give no claim to any appointment on 
Rs, 500 per mensem or more." Munsifs in 
Oudh were further required to pass the higher 
standard examination in civil law before being 
promoted to the office of Subordinate Judge. 

In 1886, when the Public Service Commission 
assembled, the rules in force as to the qualifi¬ 
cations of Munsifs in the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces were made under section 6 of the Civil 
Courts Act, 1871. This Act was repealed by 
Act XII of 1887, section 7(2) of which makes 
it obligatory on the Local Government to consult 
the High Court before making rules. In ad¬ 
dition the previous sanction' of the Governor 
General used to be necessary, but on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Royal Commission on Decen¬ 
tralization the Government of India in 1910 
withdrew the condition requiring their previous 
sanction, and laid down certain general principles 
on which detailed provincial rules should be 
based. The latest rules in this province were 
published with this Government’s notification no. 
73—11/861, dated the 10th January 1911, and 
are in close conformity with the principles laid 
down by the Government of India. Tnese rules 
are practically identical with those published in 
1893, except that the examinations lor Munsifs 
in Oudh have been abolished for some years 
past. A statement showing the number of 
officers recruited each year under each system 
since its f ormation is attached. 

The numbers recruited yearly under the vari¬ 
ous rules were as follows :— 


obtained to his appointment; A.—DEPUTY COLLECTORS. 

(2) that he has recently resided in the prov¬ 

ince for three years ; Rulee of July 1893. 

(3) that he is not under 20 or over 30; 

(4) that he is (a) a pleader or advocate Year. Prom subordinate Ul t 

on the rolls of the High Court or the 8emoe - 


Court of the Judicial Commissioner, 
or (bj a Bachelor of Laws of the Al¬ 
lahabad University, or (c) prior to 
the 1st January 1892 had become a 

• It has been very rarely exeroised. Mr. Muhammad 
Baflq was appointed in 189a before the rules of 1893 came 



• Includes 22 subordinate officers who had been officiating 
Deputy Collectors and were continued in January 1694. 


nto foroe. Kunwar Parmanand was appointed in 1899. f Includes three nomineee of colleges. 
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Rules of 1898. 


Year. 

From subordinate 
servioe. 

Direct recruits. 

1898 .. 

6 

6 • 

1899 .. 

8 

3 • 

1900 

16 

4 • 

1901 

8 

3 t 

1902 .. 

2 

4 • 

1903 .. 

53} 

. 6 • 

* Includes 3 selected by competition, 
t Two seleoted by competition. 


t Includes 41 subordinate officers who had been officiating 

Deputy Collectors and were confirmed. 



Rules of 1903. 


1904 .. 

14 

4 

1905 

13 

6 

1900 .. 

17 

4 

1907 .. 

26 

7 

1908 .. 

10 

3 


Rules of 1909. 


1 1909 .. 

8 

7 

1910 .. 

7 

10 

1911 .. 

11 

6 

1912 .. 

9 

14 


B.—JUDICIAL SERVICE. 

Year. 

From subordinate 

Direot recruits. 

service. 

1893 

Hit. 

3 

1894 

Nil. 

0 

1895 .. 

1 

2 

1890 

1 

3 

1897 .. 

1 

7 

1898 .. 

Nil. 

3 

1899 .. 

1 

9 

1900 .. 

Nil. 

1 

1901 

1 

4 

1902 .. 

1 

7 

1903 

3 

3 

1904 .. 

Nil. 

5 

1905 .. 

1 

4 

1900 .. 

Nil. 

11 

1907 

1 

8 

1908 

Nil. 

6 

1909 .. 

Nit. 

7 'Tiim 

1910 .. 

Nil. 

8 

1911 .. 

Nil. 

7 

1912 .. 

1 

11 

So far as 

can be discovered from 

the records 


m the Secretariat, only one natural-born subject 
of His Majesty, not a "Native of India,” has been 
recruited. This was in 1909 when a European 
police inspector was promoted to be a Deputy 
Collector. 

The methods of recruitment, as has been 
shown above, may be summarised as follows : -- 
("at by promotion from the subordinate 
service; 

(b) recruitment of outsiders : (1) by nomi¬ 
nation, (2) by nomination and exam¬ 
ination. Nomination also may be 
sub-divided into nomination by Gov¬ 
ernment officials and nomination by 
non-official bodies, for example 
governing bodies and colleges as in 
1893 -1898. 

The only change in the present system of 
recruitment which has been seriously advocated 
is the re-introduction of a system of competitive 
examination which was in force for the seleotion 
of some of the Deputy Collectors required from 
1898- 1903. The Lieutenant-Governor is not 
in favour of a revival of this system. An exam¬ 
ination of the records of service maintained shows 
that during these years 18 men were selected 
in this way. One of these did not accept the ap¬ 
pointment, and three are dead. Of the remaining 
14, four have proved distinctly unsatisfactory— 
a high proportion. The others are satisfactory 


officers so far as judicial work is concerned, and 
a fair proportion are above the average in all 
respects; but the system, in spite of the precau¬ 
tions taken to secure satisfactory candidates and 
to check the results of examination by allowing 
marks for the physical and social qualifications 
of candidates and their family claims, cannot on 
the whole be said to have been an improvement 
on the system of direct selection, and it certainly 
failed to secure a due representation of the 
different sections of the community. The 
records given above of the different methods 
employed for recruitment show that there 
has been a tendency to check the promotion 
of men from the ministerial grades, and in 
His Honour’s opinion this movement has been 
fully justified. The present system of appoint¬ 
ing men to the Provincial Executive Service has 
been evolved from the experience of many years, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor has no proposals to 
make for altering the system. He will endeavour 
to secure, in his direct selections, a larger number 
of men on their College and University record. 

Since the first set of rules governing the re¬ 
cruitment of the Provincial Service was publish¬ 
ed in 1893, there has always been a residential 
qualification which has prevented the employ¬ 
ment of non-residents. In the case of the Execu¬ 
tive branch the rule has gradually increased in 
strictness. In 1893 the wording was “ that he 
has resided in the province for at least three 
years,” but in 1903 to this were added the words 
“ and is a graduate of the Allahabad University^ 
In 1910 the rule was made still stricter, and in 
addition to insisting on an Allahabad University 
degree the rule for the last 3 years has been “ that 
he is a native of the United Provinces or that 
he has definitely settled in this province; and 
that he has resided in the province for at least 
three years.” The cadre of Deputy Collectors 
includes only 11 merr whose homes are not in the 
United Provinces. Two of these belong to Raj* 
putana, two to Central India and seven to the 
Punjab. Nearly every one must have satisfied 
the residential test. Moreover, ever since 1893, 
except for a period of a few years, a further bar 
to the recruitment of outsiders has been a rule 
insisting on a thorough knowledge of the verna¬ 
cular of the province. In the Judicial orancb 
the residential rule has not been so strictly word¬ 
ed, but ever since 1893 the rules have insisted 
on recent residence in the United Provinces for 
at least three years and have given preference to 
“natives of, and persons domiciled in, the United 
Provinces,” and there has been the same proviso 
as in the Executive branch that a candidate must 
have a thorough knowledge of the vernacular. 

The Lieutenant-Governor fully approves the 
principle that only residents of the province 
should ordinarily be recruited, and the only 
exception to this rule that he has agreed to con¬ 
sider is the case of those students of the Mayo 
College who have relatives in the United Prov¬ 
inces or who belong to Native States which 
employ United Provinces officers. 

The question what is the due representation 
of all classes and communities does not admit 
of an exact answer. The question most discussed 
in this province is the proportion of appoint¬ 
ments given to Hindus and Muhammadans, 
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No fixed proportion is laid down by the 
rules at present for either the Executive Service 
or the Judicial Service. It was formerly a prac¬ 
tice that the proportion of Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan Deputy Collectors appointed should be as 
5 is to 3, but no such proportion is laid down at 
present. Where qualifications and claims are 
fairly evenly balanced the appointment of one 
or two men may be made on a consideration of 
the proportions existing between men regarding 
whose selection there is no doubt. The actual 
figures at present are as follows :— 

EXECUTIVE BRANCH. 

Hindus ... 134 or 50'9 per cent. 

Muhammadans ... 105 ,, 399 „ 

Christians ... 24 „ 9 „ 

JUDICIAL BRANCH. 

Hindus ... 115 or 75 per cent 

Muhammadans ... 3G „ 23-5 „ 

Christians . 2 „ 1‘3 „ 

In the existing conditions of social customs 
and education in this province it is impossible 
that all classes of society should be represented 
in the service. Education is at present practically 
confined to one-fourth of the Hindu population 
numbering about 10 millions out of a total of 
40 million Hindus. In both branches of the 
service the greater portion of the posts held by 
Hindus are occupied by Brahmans and Kayasthas 
as is shown by the following analysis, the percent¬ 
ages being calculated on the total number of 
Hindus in the branch concerned :— 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH. 


Brahmans 

48 or 32 - l per cent. 

Kayasthas 

... 39 „ 29-2 

>* 

Kshattriyas 

19 „ 14-2 

,, 

Khattris 

... 6 „ 4-5 

I* 

Vaishyas 

23 „ 17-1 

ft 

Jats 

3 „ 2-2 

H 

Others 

1 „ -7 

JUDICIAL BRANCH. 


Brahmans 

42 or 36-5 

por cent 

Kayasthas 

45 „ 39-1 

Kshattriyas 

3 „ 2-6 


Khattris 

7 „ G-l 


Vaishyas 

18 „ 15-7 

»» 


The castes mentioned number only 10 million 
out of a total of 40 million Hindus. 

The only case in which a definite proportion 
is laid down is in the case of recruitment of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians for whom two 
places are reserved out of 19 selections made 
every year for the post of Deputy Collector. It 
happens not infrequently that 2 men with suffi¬ 
ciently good qualifications cannot be found, and 
in such cases the appointment goes to an Indian. 
As has been noted above, the appointments made 
under this rule are almost invariably of persons 
domiciled in India. 

Systems of Training and Probation. 

Questions 9 and 10. 

44658. The system of training probationary 
Deputy Collectors is based on that for the training 
of young civilians, but is not so elaborate. Para¬ 
graphs 118 and 121 of the Manual of Government 
Orders (copies of which are attached) give 
details. It has been suggested that the system is 
not satisfactory, as the District Officer has not 
sufficient time to train the probationers. A 
training college has been suggested. The Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor is not disposed to accept the 
criticism, or the proposal to establish a training 
college. The average probationer is of an age 
at which more schooling is unnecessary. The 


best training for young men of this age is a 
practical one. In the case of probationers, pro¬ 
moted from the subordinate service, the principal 
need is practice in judicial work. As the rules 
show, their judicial work is constantly supervised 
by the District Officer and comes before him in 
appeal. In the case of the Judicial branch some 
previous training is ensured by the fact that 
recruits must have practised for three years at 
the Bar. According to the Civil List for 1st 
January 1913 of the 24 Munsifs in the Province 
of Agra in the lowest grade (including men 
holding sub. pro tern, appointments) all but 4 
had a University degree or were barristers, and 
13 of the 24 had obtained the degree of 
LL.B. In Oudh out of 15 officers in the 3rd 
grade only one was without a degree and 10 of 
the 15 had the degree of LL.B. As has been 
explained above, no period of probation is pre¬ 
scribed for officers of the Provincial Judicial 
Service. But in practice the same result has 
been obtained by the fact that men have to 
officiate for a considerable period before receiv¬ 
ing permanent appointments. A probationary 
grade is now being formed. 

Extract from Manual of Government Orders 
regarding training of Deputy Collectors. 

118. Probationary Deputy Col¬ 
lectors other than those appointed from the sub¬ 
ordinate service will be placed under training 
for one year. On first appointment they will be 
attached to districts for the purpose of making 
themselves acquainted, under the supervision of 
Sub-Divisional Officers, with the various depart¬ 
ments of work with which a Deputy Collector has 
to deal. They will examine patwaris’ papers, 
will make such local inquiries as can be entrusted 
to them, will be given an opportunity to study 
the working of a tahsil and be initiated generally 
into district work. If possible, they will be 
attached for a time to a Deputy Collector employ¬ 
ed on the revision of records. For the rest of 
the year they will be kept at head-quarters, 
where they will learn judicial work under the 
guidance of the District Officer, who should 
closely supervise their proceedings. The Dis¬ 
trict Officer is responsible that they are properly 
trained in all branches of their work. After the 
departmental examination in October they will 
attend a training class for instruction in revenue 
work. 

121. The period during which a 
probationary Deputy Collector appointed by re¬ 
cruitment will remain on probation is fixed for 
two years. That period will embrace two April 
and two October examinations. A probationer 
promoted from the subordinate service will be 
confirmed upon completely passing his depart¬ 
mental examination, or so soon thereafter as a 
vacancy occurs. 

No departmental examination is now prescribed 
in the Provincial Judicial Service, but in prac¬ 
tice, as shown above, a considerable proportion 
of the officers appointed have a degree in law, and 
every candidate must have at least qualified for 
admission as a, pleader or vakil. The existing 
system of departmental examinations for Deputy 
Collectors appears suitable. The standard is 
practically the same as that for junior officers 
of the Indian Civil Serv ic* 0 ) witli the exception 
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that civil law is prescribed only in the case of 
Deputy Collectors posted to the Kumaun divi¬ 
sion, where their duties include the trying of 
civil suits. The scheme is satisfactory ana no 
changes are advocated. 

Conditions of Service. 

Questions (11—21). 

44659. The Lieutenant-Governor has no changes 
to suggest in the class of offices and appoint¬ 
ments at present included in the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service. So far as the Executive 
Service is concerned, it has sometimes been 
suggested that the subordinate revenue service 
of tahsildars and naib tahsildars should be con¬ 
sidered as part of the same service, but the 
Lieutenant-Governor has no hesitation in expres¬ 
sing the opinion that the latter class of officers 
should be considered a separate cadre and that 
promotions to the rank of Deputy Collectors should 
be confined to exceptional men carefully selected. 

The principles that have been accepted as 
regards the service of Deputy Collectors are 
these :— 

(i) that exclusive of a certain number of 
sub-divisional posts, at present taken as 33, for 
which Indian Civil Service officers are available, 
all expansions in the general administration work 
of districts should be met by an increase in the 
number of Deputy Collectors ; 

(ii) that the Provincial Service must be self-con¬ 
tained, that is the cadre must provide not only for 
leave vacancies but also for all work for which 
Deputy Collectors are usually required, for. in¬ 
stance, court of wards, settlement and land acquisi¬ 
tion work; and 

(iii) that when the number of the members of 
the Indian Civil Service (statutory civilians not 
being included) available for duty as Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officers (including the City Magistrate of 
Lucknow) is less than 33, temporary Deputy 
Collectors on Rs. 250 a, month may be appointed 
by the Local Government for a specified period 
under article 78, Civil Service Regulations. 

To fix the strength of the Provincial Executive 
Service the system therefore is first to count up 
the exact number of inferior charges in the 
province concerned, including the number of 
deputation charges shown by experience ordin¬ 
arily to be necessary, and from the figure thus 
arrived at to deduct the number of posts to fill 
which junior members of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice of theoretically from 2 to 8 years’ completed 
service are available. The balance is the number 
of appointments to be arranged for in the 
Provincial Civil Service, and to this is added a 
leave reserve equivalent to 14 per cent. 

A similar system exists in the case of the 
Judicial branch, with this difference, that the 
number of charges corresponds with the number 
of officers needed to dispose of the current 
work of the courts and no deduction is made on 
account of junior Indian Civil Service officers. 
Also hitherto no allowance has been made for 
a leave reserve, the practice having been to 
supply leave vacancies by employing pleaders as 
temporary Munsifs. This system has not tended 
to the smooth working of the judicial machine, 
and sanction has therefore recently been obtained 
from the Secretary of State to the establishment 


of a grade of probationary Munsifs in order to 
supply the necessary leave reserve. The number 
of charges in both branches of the service has 
recently been re-calculated. In the case of the 
Executive branch the number of charges was 
fixed on consideration of a report by an officer 
on special duty, who made enquiries in every 
district, and collected statistics of the case work 
and miscellaneous work falling to these officers. 
For the Judicial branch an enquiry was made by 
three judicial officers on similar lines. The pro¬ 
posals were checked by the Board of Revenue in 
the case of executive posts, and by the High 
Court and Judicial Commissioner in the case of 
the Judicial branch. The Lieutenant-Governor 
does not recommend any alteration in the present 
systems of fixing the strength of the two 
services. 

The leave reserve for the cadre of Deputy Col¬ 
lectors is 14 per cent, on the total strength. 
The following table shows the percentage of 
officers taking leave including both furlough and 
privilege leave during the last 10 years:— 


1903 

.. 10 per cent. 

1908 

.. *7-4 

1904 

.. 9-4 „ 

1909 

.. 117 

1905 

.. 10-2 „ 

1910 

.. 9'4 

1906 

.. 7-2 „ 

1911 

.. 8-2 

1907 

.. 8-6 „ 

1912 

.. 9-8 


The proportion is below the average in 1908 
when famine conditions prevailed, and in 1909, 
when pressure was relieved, rose to a higher 
figure than usual. But these figures have been 
calculated from the quarterly Civil Lists which 
do not show cases of leave beginning and ending 
within a quarter. Moreover, Deputy Collectors 
are used to fill vacancies in the. inferior posts 
held by Indian Civil Service officers which are 
numerous in the hot weather. The figures also 
show the proportion for the whole year and not 
the number of officers on leave at the season 
when the number is highest. The whole question 
of leave rules is now under consideration, and it 
would be premature to suggest any alteration 
in the reserve until changes are made and some 
experience has been obtained of the extent- to 
which the changes affect conditions. 

In the Judicial branch this Government asked 
for a leave reserve of 14 per cent, to be included 
in the cadre recently sanctioned. The proportion 
allowed has however been fixed at 9 per cent. 
Privilege leave is not usually taken by Pro¬ 
vincial Judicial officers, since these officers enjoy 
a vacation every year and cannot take privilege 
leave except on half pay. The proportion for 
the whole year during the last 10 years works 
out as follows:— 


1908 

.. 5-1 per oent. 

1908 

.. 2-4 per cent. 

1904 

.. 2-2 „ 

1909 

.. 2-4 „ 

1905 

.. 5-1 

1910 

.. 2-6 „ 

1906 

.. 96 „ 

1911 

.. 2 

1907 

.. 5-4 ,. 

1912 

.. 1-8 „ 


These figures must, however, be considered 
with the same qualifications as those shown 
above for Deputy Collectors. It seems possible 
that the allowance of 9 per cent, will have to be 
increased, but this is not certain, and further 
experience of the new cadre now being intro¬ 
duced must be awaited. 

As already explained, there is in the Pro¬ 
vincial Executive Service a grade of probationary 
Deputy Collectors, equal in number to that of two 
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years’ recruits. This number is adequate. In 
the Provincial Judicial Service there is no re¬ 
serve for officers under training distinct from the 
leave reserve, which is to be composed of proba¬ 
tionary Munsifs. As this branch of the Service 
is recruited almost entirely from practising law¬ 
yers, there is no necessity for a training reserve 
in addition to the probationary grade. 

The annual rate of recruitment in the Executive 
branch is fixed from time to time in accordance 
with the actual decremental rate, and the va¬ 
cancies in the service are filled from the pro¬ 
bationary Deputy Collectors. In 1900 the Gov¬ 
ernment of India laid down the principle that 
the number of probationers should not exceed 
the normal number of two years’ recruits, and 
in accordance with that principle Sir Antony 
(now Lord) MacDonnell decided that an average 
of 15 probationers a year might be taken as 
fairly giving the requirements of this province. 
This meant an annual recruitment at the rate of 
about 8 per cent, on the total strength of the 
service and was considered by the Government 
of India to be excessive, considering that the 
normal rate of recruitment for the Indian Civil 
Service was (then) only 4 31 per cent, of the 
total strength. Having regard to the fact that 
not less than two-thirds of the appointments in 
the United Provinces Provincial Executive Ser¬ 
vice were at that time made by promotion of 
officers from the subordinate service who were 
men of comparatively advanced age, the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1902 accepted the view that 
the rate should be higher than in the Indian 
Civil Service, but laid it down that the rate of 
recruitment should not exceed 6 per cent, for 
the next 5 years, at the end of which period the 
matter could be reconsidered. In accordance 
with these directions the proposals of this Gov¬ 
ernment were revised, and a probationary grade 
of 25, to be filled by 12 and 13 probationers 
recruited in alternate years, was established. 
The result of 5 years’ experience fully justified 
the decrement rate proposed by Sir Antony 
MacDonnell; for in 1908 it was found that the 
total decrement in the past 5 years had been 77 
or 8'9 per cent. Sir John Hewett, after full con¬ 
sideration, recommended that the future decre¬ 
ment rate should be fixed at 8'5 per cent., but at 
the same time proposed that the previous pro¬ 
portion of 2 to 1 in the recruitment of Deputy 
Collectors from the subordinate service and from 
outsider^ respectively should be altered to an 
even proportion and that, while an average of 
two years’ probation should be allowed for direct 
recruits, the probationary period for promoted 
recruits should be placed at an average of one 
year. At this rate the number of probationers 
would be 28 or 29. This decrement rate of 8 - 5 
and the proposed number of 28 probationers 
were accepted in 1908 by the Government of 
India, with the proviso that the rate should be 
subject to reconsideration after 5 years, since 
the change in the ratio of promoted officers 
might affect the decremental rate. The rate will 
therefore be reconsidered during the present year. 
The casualties during the last 5 years (1908— 
1912) give a yearly average of 15-2 or a little 
less than 7 per cent., which is considerably short 
of the 8 - 5 decrement rate. Two factors have 


a 

contributed to cause this decrease. The change 
from two-thirds to one-half in the proportionate 
number of appointments reserved for men pro¬ 
moted from the subordinate services tends to 
reduce the number of casualties, though this 
change has not yet had its full effect. But owing 
to the insufficiency of the existing cadre exten¬ 
sions of service beyond the age of 55 years have 
been given freely, and this cause has been of 
more importance. The resultant excess in recruit¬ 
ment will be more than counterbalanced by the 
large increase in the cadre which has recently 
been sanctioned by the Secretary of State and 
which is to be gradually introduced in five stages. 
When the cadre has been raised to the contempla¬ 
ted strength of 278, it may be necessary (to judge 
from the last 5 years) to alter the decremental 
rate. The annual rate of recruitment has on the 
whole worked satisfactorily. There have been 
some complaints about the slowness of promotion, 
but as shown above there have been special 
reasons for this. A quinquennial examination of 
the rate will probably suffice to correct - it in 
sufficient time to prevent a serious block. 

In the Judicial branch of the Provincial Service 
there has been no fixed rate of recruitment. As 
vacancies occur, they have been filled by the ap¬ 
pointment of legal practitioners or (occasionally) 
officials from the subordinate service. In future 
this system will be partially modified, as the 
Secretary of State has sanctioned 14 probationers 
as a leave reserve. These men will obtain perma¬ 
nent appointments as they fall vacant, and legal 
practitioners will be recruited to fill the vacancies 
in the probationary grade. 

As regards the question of promotion under 
this system, it at present takes 4 to 5 £ears for a 
Munsif to reach the Rs. 300 grade and about 
3 more years to reach’, the Rs. 400 grade. 
The most junior Subordinate Judge (on Rs. 500) 
was first appointed to the Provincial Service in 
1899, and the junior men of the next two grades 
(Rs. 650 and Rs. 800) were first appointed in 1892 
and 1889 respectively. 

The rule of promotion in the Executive branch 
is that promotions up to the 5th (Rs. 400) grade 
of Deputy Collectors are ordinarily given by 
seniority. Promotions to the 4th grade and high¬ 
er grades are awarded strictly by selection. 
This rule is rigidly enforced, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor sees no reason to alter it. 

In the Judicial branch the rule runs as follows: 

“ Save in the case of appointments to higher 
offices made under the rules framed under 33 
Victoria, chapter 3, section 6, promotion from 
one grade or class of office included in the 
United Provinces Provincial Civil Service to a 
higher will ordinarily be regulated by seniority, 
qualified by fitness and merit. Seniority how¬ 
ever shall give no claim to any appointment on 
Rs. 500 per mensem or more.” 

This rule likewise appears to His Honour just 
and proper, and he has no alterations to suggest. 
Grade promotions in the Executive branch are 
made by the Lieutenant-Governor. The High 
Court and the Judicial Commissioner of Ouah 
have been empowered to make grade promotions 
and grade reversions of Munsifs and Subordinate 
Judges except in the case of promotion from the - 
second to the highest grade of Subordinate Judges. 
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When any order passed by the High Court or 
the Judicial Commissioner for promotion or 
reversion among Munsifs and Subordinate Judges 
adversely affects tbe position of an officer in 
service it is appealable to the Local Government; 
subject to tbe revisional powers of. the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the order of the Local Govern¬ 
ment is final. 

The question of selecting officers of the Execu¬ 
tive Service for higher appointments is dealt 
with in the answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service so far as the listed posts are concerned. 
In the case of the higher grades of the Service, 
which are filled by selection, no change appears 
necessary. The Lieutenant-Governor does not 
think it desirable to introduce a scheme of com¬ 
pulsory retirement of inefficient officers. In the 
case of Deputy Collectors promoted from the 
subordinate service the power exists of revert¬ 
ing them and is exercised when necessary. The 
system of selecting outsiders as probationary 
Deputy Collectors is generally sufficient to ex¬ 
clude absolutely inefficient officers. Where a 
further opportunity occurs of removing them 
during the period of probation, this power 
is also used. In the case of an officer who 
subsequently shows faulty development and 
defects which may be attributed to laziness, 
the power of stopping promotion is generally 
effective, and a man can be kept in a grade, the 
pay of which is a sufficient remuneration for 
Services which are not altogether satisfactory. 
Direct misconduct can always be punished by 
dismissal from the Service. 

In the Judicial branch the conditions of ap¬ 
pointment ensure a minimum degree of ability 
and the Lieutenant-Governor is satisfied that in¬ 
efficiency will be followed by stoppage of 
promotion. 

In the case of the Judicial branch of the Service 
no executive functions, except those connected 
with the management of offices, are exercised. 
In the so-called Executive branch Deputy Collec¬ 
tors serving in Kumaun try civil cases in addi¬ 
tion to revenue and criminal cases. In all parts 
of the province Deputy Collectors have executive 
functions in connection with the collection of land 
revenue. They have however no connection with 
tbe police, with the exception that they inspect 
police stations within their sub-divisions. The 
Lieutenant-Governor is not aware that the combi¬ 
nation of executive and judicial powers in the 
hands of Deputy Collectors leads to abuse, and he 
is strongly of opinion that the separation of such 
powers would be inexpedient. He is not pre¬ 
pared to recommend any scheme in which the 
Deputy Collectors in a district should be divided 
into two classes, one of which should have no 
duties except to try cases and would be directly 
subordinate to the District and Sessions Judge. 
Such a scheme would tend to waste and would 
mean an unnecessary increase in the number of 
officers. ' 

District Judges are not in a position to tour in 
districts. A valuable check is afforded over the 
working of sub-divisional officers not only in 
executive functions but also in their judicial 
work by the knowledge that the District Magis¬ 
trate travels in every part of the district. 

The changes suggested in the method of 


appointing members of the Provincial Civil 
Service to fill posts ordinarily held by members of 
the Indian Civil Service have been described in 
the answers relating to the latter service. The 
Lieutenant-Governor is strongly of opinion that 
officers of the Executive branch should be select¬ 
ed at an earlier stage of their career than at pre¬ 
sent for transfer to the Indian Civil Service 
cadre. The defect in the present scheme is 
that officers are promoted directly to the 
substantive charge of a district which they 
attain at too advanced an age. Moreover, they 
have not had the necessary training which can 
best be afforded by officiating in the first place 
for comparatively short periods. That experience 
is difficult to gain unless the officers are marked 
out from a comparatively early stage of their 
careers. 

The Lieutenant-Governor does not accept the 
suggestion which has been made that a consi¬ 
derable portion of the District and Sessions Judge- 
ships, which are to be filled by Indians, should be 
set aside for appointment from the Bar. Such 
a scheme would act most injuriously on the * 
Provincial Judicial Service and would affect re¬ 
cruiting to that service adversely. There is 
moreover no reasonable expectation that the 
recruits so obtained would be better than the men 
recruited under the present scheme. The Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor has suggested that eight posts 
should continue to be listed for officers in the 
Provincial Judicial Service, as it is essential to 
offer a career with sufficient attractions to this 
service. The objection on the score of agei which 
exists in the case of the Executive branch does 
not apply with the same force to the Judicial Ser¬ 
vice. On the other hand, the Lieutenant-Governor 
would not recruit for the Indian Civil Service 
from the ranks of the Judicial Service as the 
latter are not likely to supply as good material 
for recruiting to the lower grades of the Indian 
Civil Service as officers of the Executive Service. 

In applying for admission to the Judicial Service 
they have shown that their tastes lie in a different 
direction. 

The system of mending the inferior listed posts 
in the Provincial Civil Service has not been 
satisfactory so far as the posts of Joint Magis¬ 
trates and Assistant Collectors are con¬ 
cerned. Reasons for this have been sufficiently 
detailed. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is aware that the 
designation “ Provincial Civil Service ” is not 
altogether acceptable to the members of that 
service. The reason is largely sentimental; and 
a distinction must be made between this service 
and the higher grades of public service in India 
owing to the different methods of recruitment, 
the different duties to be performed, and the 
different scales of pay attached to the posts. 
When the last Royal Commission sat,-nearly 30 
years ago, similar objections were made to the 
term “Uncovenanted Service ” then in vogue. 
In paragraph 75 of their report the Commission 
suggested “ that the service to be locally recruit¬ 
ed should be called the Provincial Civil Service, 
This term possesses the advantage of avoiding 
the invidiouB distinction complained of in the use 
of the term ‘ Uncovenanted,’ while at the same 
time it marks the distinction which exists in 
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regard to the field of recruitment of the two 
Services.” An alternative would be to abolish 
the use of a generic term at all and to describe 
officers according to the posts they hold as 
“Munsifs,” “Deputy Collectors ” or as the case 
may be. The Lieutenant-Governor would see no 
objection to a change of this nature so long as it 
is clearly understood how appointments are to be 
made and what classes are eligible for promotion. 
He does not see however that there is anything 
undignified or derogatory in the present designa¬ 
tion of the service. 

Conditions of Salary. 

, Questions (22—30). 

44660. The principle recommended by the Pub¬ 
lic Service Commission of 1886-7, that the condi¬ 
tions of the Provincial Civil Service as regards 
salary should be adjusted by a consideration of the 
terms necessary to secure locally the desired quali¬ 
fications in the officers appointed appears satis¬ 
factory. The Lieutenant-Governor has not seen 
any. more reasonable method of fixing the pay 
suggested. 

The last general re-organization of the Provin¬ 
cial Services, Executive and Judicial, has only 
recently been sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State. The two schemes involve an ultimate 
addition to the expenditure of the province esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 6,67,154 and are to be introduced 
gradually as the finances of the province may per¬ 
mit. The Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that 
the regrading of the Deputy Collectors will now 
be sufficient. The revised cadres, as they will 
stand when the re-organization schemes have 
been brought into full effect, have already been 
shown above. A further important concession to 
the Provincial Judicial Service forms part of the 
scheme, namely, the increase from 5 to 8 in the 
number of listed District and Sessions Judgeships. 

The tables required are appended.* 

There has been considerable dissatisfaction in 
both branches of the Service with the existing 
rates of pay and grading. The Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor considers that the scales recently sanctioned 
are adequate and are not excessive, though in 
giving sanction the Secretary of State described the 
re-grading of Deputy Collectors as based on a 
somewhat lofty standard which seems hardly to 
be attained in any province. Suggestions have 
been made that a further increase should be made, 
especially in the lower grades, but the Lieutenant- 
Governor thinks this unnecessary. In actual 
fact, there has been no difficulty in getting satis¬ 
factory candidates for either branch of the Pro¬ 
vincial Service. The Lieutenant-Governor under¬ 
stands that a salary of £200 a year, the exact 
equivalent of Rs. 250 a month, is the maximum 
initial salary allowed to picked graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge who obtain admission to 
the superior branch of the Home Civil Service. 
The Lieutenant-Governor thinks that the existing 
starting pay is sufficient. 

The justification of the differential treatment 
of the Indian Civil Service and the Provincial 
Civil Service in the matter of officiating promotion 
is clearly set forth in the attached reply given last 
year by the Home Member in the Imperial 
Council. The Lieutenant-Governor ban see no 


reason or justification for extending this system 
to the Provincial Service :— 

“ The reason for the differential treatment of 
the Provincial Services on the one hand and for 
instance, the Indian Civil Service, to which it is 
understood the Honourable Member refers, on the 
other, is that the latter was originally organized 
on a system of substantive promotion in furlough 
vacancies. In 1868 this procedure was changed 
and an officer proceeding on furlough retained a 
lien on his grade appointment. As a partial 
compensation to his locum tenens for the loss of 
substantive promotion, what is known as an 
officiating allowance was given to him, and this 
is doubtless the ‘ temporary promotion ’ referred 
to. These considerations never applied to the 
case of the Provincial Services to which the 
system of officiating promotions has not been 
extended. In view of the origin of the existing 
difference, as explained, it is not considered neces¬ 
sary to introduce a uniform treatment of these 
services in this respect.” 

As stated in the answers connected with the 
Indian Civil Service, the Lieutenant-Governor is 
opposed to a time-scale on general principles. 
The Executive and Judicial branches of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service are sufficiently large tc 
prevent undue stagnation in promotion and the 
Lieutenant-Governor would not desire to see a 
time-scale introduced in them. 

It has been stated in the answers regarding 
the Indian Civil Service that the Lieutenant- 
Governor would favour an increase in the salary 
at present drawn by officers of the Provincial 
Service holding listed posts. He would raise 
their emoluments approximately to Jths of the 
pay at present drawn by members of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

Conditions of Leave. 

Questions (31—39). 

44661. Statistics of the different kinds of leave 
taken during the last four quinquennia 1893— 
1897, 1898—1902,1903—1907, and 1908—1912, 
which are appended,! do not reveal any very 
remarkable variations, if temporary variations 


f Average percentage of men on leave. 
A.—Executive branch. 


Period. 

Privi¬ 

lege 

leave. 

Fur¬ 

lough. 

Medical , 
leave. 

Private 

affairs 

| Extra¬ 
ordinary 
leave. 

1893—1897.. 

3-6 1. 

1-1 •/. 

•7G f 

•04 °/o 

•54 »/. 

1898—1902.. 

4-9 „ 

1-4 „ 

1-28 „ 

•28 „ 

•40 „ 

1903—1907.. 

3 „ 

3-2 „ 

1-56 „ 

•09 „ 

• O 

“ >? 

1908—1912.. 

4' 1 „ 

l-98„ 

2-76 „ 

•24 „ 

•1 „ 


B.—Judicial branch. 


1893—1897.. 

2-1 % 

! 

•7 f 

•6 

•04 y. 

•02 y. 

1898—1902.. 

1-6 „ 

1-4 „ 

•3 „ 

•16 „ j 

•00 „ 

1903-1907.. 

1-0 „ 

2-88,, 

1-4 „ 

•04 „ 

Nil. 

1908- 1912.. 

•9 „ ! 

1 

•7 „ 

•8 „ 

•02 „ 

•02 „ 


• Vide pages 217 and 218. 
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due to the famines of 1896-7 and 1907-8 be dis¬ 
regarded. The leave rules introduced in 1901, 
which allowed the combination of furlough with 
other kinds of leave, are apparently responsible 
for a slight increase of furloughs in the period 
1903—1907 and for a slight decrease in privilege 
leave by itself. The fall in the average number of 
furloughs in the Executive branch during the last 
quinquennium has been largely due to the policy 
of promoting from the subordinate service, in 
place of senior men, young graduates who had 
spent only a very few years in the subordinate 
ranks and were therefore not entitled to furlough 
for some years to come, and also to the policy of 
taking a larger proportion of direct recruits who 
have to serve 10 years to earn their first furlough. 
Leave on private affairs and extraordinary leave 
have throughout the last 20 years been very 
rarely taken, and the variations in the number of 
leaves of these kinds have been very small. In 
the Executive branch there has been a small but 
steady rise in the number of medical leaves, due 
probably to the steadily increasing pressure of 
work. The decrease in the amount of privilege 
leave taken by members of the Judicial branch is 
due to the fact that in June 1901 the Government 
of India sanctioned a vacation for the Oudh 
Servicq^Subordinate Judges). Privilege leave 
from that date could be obtained only on half pay 
and has therefore been taken more rarely. 

The Judicial branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service receives an annual vacation and is there¬ 
fore not allowed privilege leave on full pay. 

In the last three years (1910—12) about 16 
per cent, of the officers in the Executive branch 
(excluding officers on deputation, probationers, 
and officers with less than three years’ service) 
have taken no privilege, leave or furlough and 
are at present losing leave on full pay, since only 
three months’ privilege leave can be accumulated. 
One reason for this comparatively large percent¬ 
age is that in recent years owing to the inade¬ 
quacy of the staff it has been necessary at times 
to refuse privilege leave during the hot weather 
when the demand for leave is highest. Another 
reason is that owing to the inadequacy of the 
cadre the absence of an officer on more than six 
weeks’ privilege leave usually necessitates the 
transfer of an officer from another station to take 
his place. An officer going on longer leave is 
thus exposed to the possibility of transfer, and 
officers who are in a popular station or who for 
any other reason, such as expense, desire to avoid 
transfer, refrain from taking leave. There is no 
doubt that the amount of leave on full pay which 
can be earned is sufficiently liberal, and having 
regard to possible necessities it seems unneces¬ 
sary to reduce it. 

A list has been prepared showing the amount 
of furlough due to officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service. From this it appears that it is most 
exceptional for an officer to take all the furlough 
due to him. A few officers take the furlough 
due to them immediately before retiring. The 
Lieutenant-Governor understands however that 
the members of the Service lay great stress on 
having the amount admissible under Article 
338, Civil Service Regulations, (2 years) avail¬ 
able in case of need. As stated in the replies 
regarding the Indian Civil Service the whole 


question of leave is now under the consideration 
of Government and a final reply cannot be 
given. 

It appears to be generally admitted that 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service rarely 
take furlough except on account of ill-health; 
first, because they are already in their native 
land ; and, secondly, because they do not wish to 
lose full pay. The Lieutenant-Governor consi¬ 
ders that the ordinary rule of half salary on 
furlough is a fair one. To officers serving in their 
native country the rules for privilege leave 
afford sufficient opportunity for rest and change. 
In case of ill-health the provision of furlough 
and leave on medical certificate seems sufficient 
and no change in the rates is suggested. 

In the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor the 
maximum and minimum limits of leave allow¬ 
ance at present fixed are suitable. A Provincial 
Service officer, unless holding a listed post, draws 
half his average pay or, in certain cases, half his 
actual pay without any maximum limit {vide 
Article 340, Civil Service Regulations), as the high¬ 
est pay (in the Judicial branch) is Rs. 1,000 per 
mensem. No complaints have reached Govern¬ 
ment in regard to the limits. 

As in the case of the Indian Civil Service, the 
Lieutenant-Governor would be disposed to allow 
the grant of privilege leave in excess of three 
months in cases where leave has been refused 
when three months’ privilege leave was due. 
He is not yet in a position to give a definite 
opinion regarding other changes in the rules. 

Article 197, Civil Service Regulations,gives the 
Government free discretion to refuse or revoke 
leave of absence of any description at any time 
according to the exigencies of the public service. 
It cannot therefore be said that the leave rules 
in themselves cause inconvenience to the Admi¬ 
nistration, as any difficulty experienced in filling 
vacancies, which would result from the grant 
of leave to officers entitled under any of the 
various rules to leave of absence, can be avoided 
by the exercise of the power given to the Govern¬ 
ment by that article. In practice, however, in 
recent years the difficulty of filling vacancies 
has caused considerable inconvenience to the 
Administration, but this has been due not to the 
leave rules but to the inadequacy of the cadre, 
especially in the Executive branch, which has 
occasionally placed the Government in the un¬ 
desirable position of having to choose between 
refusing leave or allowing work to be unduly 
delayed. With an adequate cadre.such as this 
province will shortly obtain in consequence of 
the revised scheme sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State, the Administration ought to experience 
no real inconvenience from the leave rules. 

The grant of leave is no doubt a contributory 
cause of transfers, especially if the cadre is 
under-manned, in which case the work of an 
officer going on privilege leave cannot be 
divided among the remaining officers in his 
district, but has to be taken over by an officer 
transferred specially for this purpose from 
elsewhere. The return of the officer from leave 
involves either his own transfer or the transfer 
of the officer who has been sent in his place, and 
this may in turn involve further transfers. In 
fact with an under-manned service the number 
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of transfers owing to this cause would 
undoubtedly be excessive, were it not that the 
fear of a transfer (which under the present 
travelling allowance rules involves for mem¬ 
bers of both the Indian Civil Service and the 
Provincial Civil Service heavy pecuniary loss) 
frequently deters officers from asking for privi¬ 
lege leave. Furlough vacancies must of course 
always involve transfers or the posting of an 
officer on return from leave, but with an ade¬ 
quate cadre it should be possible to assign to 
many districts a sufficiently strong staff to enable 
officers to take privilege leave in turn without, 
as a rule, any substitute being transferred from 
another district. Officers can then take all the 
privilege leave due to them without fear of a 
transfer, and the Administration is not harried 
with the continual problem of how to dispose its 
limited resources to the best advantage. In a 
few districts where the staff is small it is not 
possible to post an extra man, as the leave 
reserve is 14 per cent, of the total and a reserve 
Deputy Collector can theoretically be posted only 
vhere the staff consists of exactly seven men. 
Similarly, in districts where the staff exceeds 
seven, difficulty will sometimes be felt. The way 
to reduce the number of transfers in the Execu¬ 
tive branch is not to diminish the leave admis¬ 
sible under the present rules, but to give each 
district a sufficiently strong-staff to cope with the 
extra work caused by the absence of any parti¬ 
cular officer on privilege leave. In the Judicial 
branch the annual vacation guarantees a month’s 
holiday to every officer, and privilege leave 
(which carries only half, not full, pay) is con¬ 
sequently very seldom taken. In furlough 
vacancies transfers will practically always be 
necessary, but as furlough is very rarely taken 
by members of either branch of the Service, 
except on medical grounds, it is impossible to 
reduce appreciably the number of transfers 
consequent on the grant of furlough. 

Conditions of Pension. 

Quest ions (40—45). 

44662. Suggestions have been made that the 
maximum pension admissible to members of the 
Provincial Civil Service should be raised from 
Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 6,000, i.e., from £333 to £400. 
It appears probable that the comparison is to some 
extent based on the pension admissible to officers 
of the Indian Civil Service, but there appears to 
be a general ignorance of the fact that an Indian 
Civil Service officer contributes a fixed proportion 
of his salary which on the average amounts to half 
the pension drawn by him. Another suggestion 
made is that Provincial Service officers 
should be allowed to retire on the full pension 
admissible by Article 474, Civil Service Regula¬ 
tions, after 25 years’ service. At present 
an officer gets the full pension after 25 
years’ service only if he has a medical certificate 
[article 441 read with Article 474(6], Civil 
Service Regulations], or when he has reached the 
age of 55 (Article 464, Civil Service Regulations). 
Otherwise he can retire voluntarily on full 
pension only after 30 years’ service (article 
465, Civil Service Regulations). The Lieutenant- 
Governor is not disposed to accept either proposal. 

As has been stated above, the Lieutenant- 
Governor does not desire the power to order 


compulsory retirement on reduced pension. The 
practical effect is obtained by denying promotion 
to an officer until he shows himself fit for pro¬ 
motion. The position of officers in the Provincial 
Service does not entail the same amount of inde¬ 
pendence and initiative as is required from 
officers in the Indian Civil Service, The remu¬ 
neration of an officer of the Provincial Service 
who is comparatively inefficient is not very dis¬ 
proportionate having regard to the nature of the 
duties on which he can be employed. The ex¬ 
treme step of removal from service requires 
definite charges, and in the case of incompetence 
on the part of an officer of the Provincial Civil 
Service, the formulation of these, though a matter 
of some difficulty, can always be insisted on. 

The question of pension earned by officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts 
has been discussed in replying to the question on 
the Indian Civil Service. 

Under Article 464, Civil Service Regulations, 
an officer may at his option retire on reaching 
the age of 55, while under Article 459, Civfl 
Service Regulations, Government may either 
require _ an officer to retire at that age or 
give him extensions from year to year, ordin¬ 
arily up to the age of 60. But it is laid down 
that this rule is to be worked with discretion in 
order to avoid depriving the State of the valu¬ 
able experience of really efficient officers, and 
adding unnecessarily to the non-effective charges. 
The existing rules appear reasonable, and duly 
elastic. Though they are not intended for the 
purpose, they afford an unobjectionable man¬ 
ner of regulating promotion when a cadre is 
insufficient or is unduly blocked. 

Out of a total staff of 409 officers (including 
probationers) in both branches of the Provincial 
Service, 207 or about 51 per cent, are insured in 
Government funds. One hundred and fifty-four 
officers subscribe to the Government General 
Provident Fund, fifty to the Postal Insurance 
Fund, and three to the old Uncovenanted Service 
Family Pension Fund. 

The Lieutenant-Governor believes that the first 
named fund, which was started only in 1909, 
is generally popular with the Provincial Service 
and affords all reasonable facilities. It has been 
suggested that the restrictions on the withdrawal 
of deposits might be altered so as to make it 
easier for depositors to obtain temporary advan¬ 
ces, but His Honour is strongly of opinion that 
further facilities in this direction would be 
contrary to the intention of the rules. It has 
also been suggested to him that the maximum 
insurance that can be effected in the Postal 
Insurance Fund should be raised beyond the 
present limit of Rs. 4,000; he would not object 
to this if there is no departmental difficulty. 


Annexure referred to in preceding note 

IN REFERENCE TO QUESTION (2). 

Rules governing the appointment of Deputy 
Collectors in the United Provinces. 

The United Provinces Provincial Civil Service, 
in the revenue branch, consists of probationary 
Deputy Collectors, and Deputy Collectors of all 
grades. Tahsildars belong to the subordinate 
Revenue service. 
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The following rules and instructions regu¬ 
late the appointment of Deputy Collectors whether 
by promotion from the subordinate service, or 
by recruitment of persons not already in Gov¬ 
ernment service. 

Methods of Appointment. 

A.—By pruniutu.n Jr,,m the subordinate 
serv lets. 

1. -lt is estimated that 19 appointments in all 
on an average can be made annually on the 
cadre of Deputy Collectors, and 19 pro¬ 
bationers can be appointed in place of the men 
appointed to the cadre. One-half* of the total 
number of appointments as probationers will be 
made annually by promotion from the subordi¬ 
nate services. In making appointments under 
this rule the Lieutenant-Governor is prepared to 
receive nominations from the Board of Revenue. 

2. —The total number of appointments by pro¬ 
motion will not ordinarily exceed ten and nine in 
alternate years. The Board shall recommend 
nominees, who shall as a rule be tahsildars, and 
shall in no case be other than Executive officials, 
though not necessarily of the revenue branch. 

3. —The age of an officer nominated under 
the preceding rules should not ordinarily exceed 
45 years. Nominations should be made on the 
1st September. 

B. — J}y recruitment of persons not already 
in Government service. 

4. —Nine and ten probationary Deputy Collec- 
torships will be filled in alternate years by the 
appointments of persons -selected ordinarily in 
the following manner. 

5. —The appointments will ordinarily be dis¬ 
tributed thus between four classes of candidates, 
viz., (a) graduates possessing all the qualifications 
set out in rule 6 ; (6) graduates possessing the 
first seven of the qualifications set out in rule 6, 
who are members of a family that has done good 
service to the State ; (e) graduates possessing the 
first seven qualifications set out in rule 6 ; (d ) 
Europeans and Eurasians who are graduates of the 
Allahabad University, or failing such graduates 
other suitable candidates from European schools 
possessing the 1st, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 7th of the 
qualifications set out in rule 6. 

The Government reserves to itself the power 
to distribute the appointments available each 
year among the different classes in the manner 
that appears to it to be desirable, but ordinarily 
at least three appointments will be made under 
(a) and probably two each under (6), (c), and (d), 
provided that sufficient duly qualified candidates 
are available in each of these classes. 

6. —The qualifications are— 

(1) that the nominee is a natural-born sub¬ 

ject of His Majesty, or of a Native 
prince in alliance with His Majesty ; 

(2) (a) that he is a Native of the United 

Provinces, or that he has definitely 
settled in the province ; and that he 
has resided in the province for at least 
three years; 

(b) that he is a graduate of the Allah¬ 
abad University; 

Note.— Europeans not coming within the statutory 
definition of “ Natives of India” (S3 Vio., o. 8, seotion 6) may, 
if otherwise eligible under these rules, and on sufficient oause. 

* Fix., 10 and 9 in alternate years. 


existing for their appointment, be admitted to office under 
these rules, with the previous sanotion of the Government of 
India in accordance with the Government of India (Home 
department) letter no. 21/747, dated the 18th April 1879. 

(3) that he is able to speak the vernacular 

language of the province and to read 
and write at least one vernacular 
character with facility, having a tho¬ 
rough knowledge of the language; 

(4) that he is not under 20 or over 25 years 

of age; 

(5) that he is of sound health, good phy¬ 

sique, and active habits and free from 
any organic defect or bodily infir¬ 
mity; 

(6) that he is able to ride ; 

(7) that he is of good character; and 

(8) that he is a member of the family of a 

taluqdar, or large landed proprietor. 
In the case of classes (a) and ( b ) of rule 5 the 
diploma of the higher course at the Mayo College, 
Ajmere, will be accepted in place of a degree. 

7. —Nominations for classes (a) and (b) of rule 
5 may be made annually on the 1st September 
by the following officers, the nominations of 
Commissioners of divisions being submitted to 
the Government through the Board of Reve- 
nue:— 

Members, Board of Revenue ... 2 

Commissioners of divisions, one each 9 

Total ... 11 

8. —Every nomination shall be accompanied by 
the following documents :— 

(1) a medicall certificate in accordance with 
the requirements of Article 49 of the 
Civil Service Regulations; 

(2) a certificate of character and conduct, 
signed by the principal of the institu¬ 
tion at which the nominee last studied 
for not less than one year, or by some 
responsible officer of the Govern¬ 
ment ; 

(3) a certificate of the nominee’s ability to 
ride, signed by the officer recommend¬ 
ing the nominee or by a District 
Officer; 

(4) a memorandum showing the status' or 
the services, or both of the family to 
which the nominee belongs. 

9. —A nominee will be required to furnish 
evidence to prove his age to the satisfaction of 
the nominating officer, who in judging of the 
sufficiency of the evidence furnished will have 
regard to the rules regarding Natives of India 

S roceeding to England for the Indian Civil 
ervice examination. 

10.—The nominee of the Commissioner must 
be a resident of his division and a representative 
of its leading landowners, or of a family with a 
record of good service. In making nominations 
special attention should be paid to physical and 
social qualifications, and family claims. If in 
any year no person with qualifications sufficient 
to justify selection under this rule is found in a 
division, a nomination should not be made. 

11.—Selections of candidates in classes (c) and 
( d ) of rule 5 will be made by the Government. 

Probationary Deputy Collectors of class (dj 
will be required to obtain within one year of 
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appointment a riding certificate from the Dis¬ 
trict Officer under whom they are serving. 
Failing this certificate they will be liable to 
removal. 

12.—The Government may at any time select 
candidates whom it deems suitable for appoint¬ 
ment, if it considers it necessary, either in place 
of or in addition to the candidates recommended 
to it.' Such candidates may be appointed as pro¬ 
bationers or to any permanent grade. 

12(a).—Deputy Collectors on first appoint¬ 
ment will ordinarily be classed as “ proba¬ 
tioners.” But in exceptional cases and for 
special reasons appointments may be made 
direct under rule 12 to any permanent grade. 
Deputy Collectors so appointed will not be con¬ 
firmed till they have passed the departmental 
examination prescribed for probationary Deputy 
Collectors. 

Rules made by the Local Government for the 

appointment of Subordinate Judges and 

Munsifs. 

I.—General. 

1. —The United Provinces Provincial Civil 
Service includes in the Judicial branch the offices 
of Subordinate Judge, of Judgeofa Court of Small 
Causes (with the two following exceptions), and 
Munsifs. The posts of Judge of the Small Cause 
Court at Allahabad and at Lucknow are appoint¬ 
ments to which members of the United Provinces 
Provincial Civil Service can properly be appoint¬ 
ed, subject to the rules for the time being in force 
under 33 Victoria, chapter 3, section 6 ; but the 
appointments are not on the list of appointments 
allotted to the United Provinces Provincial Civil 
Service and are not dealt with in these rules. 
The subordinate service in the Judicial branch in¬ 
cludes the office of munsariin from the highest grade 
downwards and the ministerial officers of the 
civil courts and of the Legal Remembrancer’s office. 

2. —Admission to the United Provinces Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service in the Judicial branch will be— 

(а) by recruitment, i.e„ by appointment of 
persons other than Deputy Collectors \yide 
rule 8 (7) (iii)] not already in Govern¬ 
ment service; 

(б) by promotion from the subordinate service. 

3. —Nominations to the office of Munsif in the 
Province of Agra are made by the High Court of 
Judicature for the North-Western Provinces under 
section 7, Act XII of 1887, and the persons so 
nominated are appointed by the Local Govern¬ 
ment. The Local Government will, in communi¬ 
cation with the High Court or the Judicial Com¬ 
missioner of Oudh, as the case may be, select the 

S srsons to be appointed, and appoint Munsifs in 
udh, Judges of Small Cause Courts, and Subordi¬ 
nate Judges. 

4—In making nominations and appointments 
the High Court and the Local Government will 
endeavour to secure the due representation of the 
different classes of the community, and will give 
preference, in selecting from among qualified 
candidates, to the following persons:— 

(a) natives of, ana persons domiciled in, 
the United Provinces; 

(b) persons of superior educational attain¬ 
ments, such as graduates of an 
Indian University; 
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(c) members of familiesof tried loyalty and 
distinguished service, good social 
status, and influence in the country. 

5. —First appointments under these rules will 
be made to the lowest grade of Munsif. 

6. —The Government of India has retained 
power in very special cases to sanction direct 
appointments to offices in the highest grades of 
barristers, advocates, vakils or pleaders of the 
High and Chief Courts (inclusive of the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court) who have shown 
distinguished ability in the exercise of their 
profession for not less than ten years, and have 
a thorough knowledge of the vernacular. 

II.— Qualifications of persons to be 

appointed to the office of Munsif. 

7. —Under section 7(2), Act XII of 1887, the 
following rules as to the qualifications of persons 
to be appointed to the office of Munsif in the 
Province of Agra are made by the Local Gov¬ 
ernment, after consultation with the High Court 
and with the previous sanction of the Governor 
General in Council. ■ The same qualifications are 
prescribed for candidates for the office of Munsif 
in Oudh:— 

(a) Appointment by recruitment, 

8. —The qualifications for appointment by 
recruitment shall be— 

(1) that the candidate is a Native of India 

as defined by 33 Victoria, chapter 3, 
section 6, or that he is a subject of a 
Native prince, in alliance with His 
Majesty : or if he is a European, other 
than a Native of India, that the previous 
sanction of the Government of India has 
been obtained to his appointment, in accor¬ 
dance with the Government of India’s 
(Home department) notification no. 22— 
747, dated the 18th April 1879; 

(2) that he has recently resided in the United 

Provinces for at least three years ; 

(3) that he is not under twenty or ordinarily 
over thirty on his last birthday (Article 
51, Civil Service Regulations); 

(4) that he is of sound health and good 
physique: 

(5) that he is of good character; 

(6) that he has a thorough knowledge of the 
vernacular, can read and write Hindus¬ 
tani (Urdu) in the Persian character, and 
can read and write English; and 

(7) that he belongs to one of the following 

classes of persons:— 

(i) Advocates, attorneys or vakils on the rolls 

of, and entitled as such to practise in, 
the High Court of Judicature for the 
North-Western Provinces, advocates 
or pleaders on the rolls of, and 
entitled as such to practise in, the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court in Oudh : 
provided that they have actually prac¬ 
tised their profession for at least three 
years in India; 

(ii) persons who— 

(a) have obtained the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws of the Allahabad University, 
or 

(b) have obtained a certificate of the 

Examination Board that they have 
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qualified for admission as vakils of the 
High Court of Judicature for the 
North-Western Provinces, 
and have for a period of three years 
practised as vakils or as pleaders in 
any court subordinate to the High 
Court for the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces, or as pleaders in any court 
subordinate to the Court of the 
Judicial Commissioner of Oudh ; 

(iii) persons who have for a period of three 
years held the office of Deputy Collec¬ 
tor or of District Government Pleader 
in the United Provinces : 
provided that a Deputy Collector shall not be 
eligible for appointment unless he has 
been admitted as a pleader or holds a 
certificate of the Examination Board that 
he has qualified for admission either as a 
pleader or as a vakil of the High Court 
of Judicature for the North-Western 
Provinces. 

(h) Appointment by promotion. 

9. —Appointment by promotion to the office of 
Munsif under this sub-division of the rules will 
be made, as a reward for meritorious service, 
from the subordinate service of the provinces. 

10. —The qualifications shall, in addition to 
the qualifications prescribed in rule 8 [sub-heads 
(3) and (7) alone excepted] be— 

(1) that the candidate has, for a period of 
three years held one of the following 
offices:— 

Tahsildar ; 

Deputy Registrar 


Judgment-writer 

Translator 


Reader 


Decree-writer 


}' 


Western Provinces, and under section 37, Act 
XVIII of 1879. 

12. —On first appointment under part II (a) 
or (6) of these rules to any office in the Judicial 
branch of the United Provinces Provincial Civil 
Service the person appointed as Munsif will be 
considered to be on probation for one year, 
unless in special cases the Local Government 
declare such probation to be unnecessary. At 
the end of that period, should the Teport of his 
probation be unsatisfactory, his further service 
may be discontinued. Should the report be 
satisfactory, he will then be confirmed. 

Tables referred to in preceding note in 
reply to question (23). 

1st April 1890. 

Executive. 


of the Court of 
Judicial Com¬ 
missioner of 
Oudh. 

in the High Court 
of Judicature 
for the North- 
Western Prov¬ 
inces or in the 
court of the Ju¬ 
dicial Commis- 
j sioner of Oudh. 
Munsarim of any civil court; 

Registrar of a Court of Small Causes; 
Head Assistant of the Legal Remembran¬ 
cer’s office; and 
(2) that he— 

(a) has obtained the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws of the Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity ; or 

(b) prior to 1st January 1892 has obtained 

the degree of Bachelor of Laws of 
the Calcutta University ; or 

(c) has been admitted as pleader, or holds 

a certificate of the Examination Board 
that he has qualified for admission 
either as a pleader or as a vakil of 
the High Court of Judicature for the 
North-Western Provinces. 

III.— Miscellaneous. 

11.—The Examination Board referred to in 
rules 8 and 10 is the board for the examination 
of candidates fox admission as vakils of the High 
Court and as pleaders appointed under the rules 
of the High Court of Judicature for the North- 


Grade. 


Pay. 

No. 



Rs. 




7th 


800 


8 


6th 


700 


4 


5 th 


000 


8 


4 th 


500 


19 


3rd 


400 


29 


2nd 


300 


26 


1st 


250 


19 


Judicial. 

— 

Grade. 

Agra. 

Oudh. 

Pay. 

Total. 





Rs. 


Subordinate Judges 

1st 

4 

3 

800 

7 

Ditto .. 

2nd 

7 

.. 

600 

7 

Ditto 

2nd 

• • 

3 

700 

3 

Ditto 

3rd 

8 

6 

500 

14 

Munsifs 

1st 

23 

6 

400 

29 

Do. 

2nd 

23 

6 

300 

29 

Do. 

3rd 

20 

13 

200 

33 

Judge, Small Cause 



1 

800—40 

1 

Court. 




—1,000 


Ditto 


2 


800 

2 

2 Sadr Amins in 






Kurnaun— 






1 on Rs. 300 .. 


.. 

.. 

.. 


1 „ 200 .. 

' * 

•• 


•• 



Executive. 


Grade. 

Pay. 

No. 


Rs. ; 


1st 

800 

4 

2nd 

700 

5 

3rd 

600 

9 

4th 

500 

22 

5 th 

400 

41 

6th 

300 

37 

7th 

250 

24 

Proby. 

1 


25 


28 
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Judicial. 


— 

Grade. 

Agra. 

Oudh. 

Pay. 

Total. 

Judge, Small Cause 
Court. 

•• 

1 

1 

Rs. 

800—40 

—1,000 

2 

Ditto 

.. 

3 

. . 

800 

3 

Subordinate Judges 

1st 

3 

3 

800 

G 

Ditto 

2nd 

.. 

3 

700 

3 

Ditto 

2nd 

7 

• • 

' COO 

7 

Ditto .. 

3rd 

9plusi 

6 

500 

16 + 4 

Munsifs 

1st 

22 

6 

400 

28 

Do. 

2nd 

24 

G 

300 

30 

Do. 

3rd 

22 

13 

200 

1 35 


1st April 1912. 

Executive. 

Grade. Pay. No. 

1st .. .. .. ..800 4 

2nd .. .. .. .. 700 6 

Mr. R. Burn, 

44663. (Chairman.) You are the Chief 
Secretary of these provinces and you come before 
us to put forward the views of His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor on the subject under our 
consideration ?—Yes. 

44664. Before I begin your examination I 
should like on behalf of myself and my colleagues 
to express our obligation for all the arrange¬ 
ments that have been made for us during our 
enquiry in Lucknow, and I daresay you will 
convey our thanks to His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor for having met us in this kindly way ?— 
I will. 

44665. I understand the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor’s position is based on the assumption, first, 
that the existing standards of administration 
must be maintained, and secondly that the justice 
of allowing Indians a wider opportunity of prov¬ 
ing their fitness for administrative work is 
irresistible ?—Yes. 

44666. His Honour then explains that he 
would be prepared to put competent Indians into 
eight Collectorships and sixteen Judgeships in 
these provinces ?—Yes. 

44667. And to give them an open career up 
to the highest points on their merits l— Yes. 

44668. And to recruit against them, in the 
inferior posts, on the accepted lines?—Yes. 

44669. He advises that the Service should be 
recruited by three different methods, all of which 
should involve complete entry into the Indian 
Civil Service. First, competition, as now, in 
England open to Europeans and Indians; secondly, 
promotion from the Provincial Civil Service at 
an early stage of an officer’s career; and thirdly, 
appointment in India by selection after a 
qualifying examination ?—Yes. 

44670. I understand he would also keep eight 
out of the sixteen Judgeships as listed posts for 
the benefit of senior officers in the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—Yes. 


Grade. 

Pay. 

No. 

3rd .. 

.. 600 

12* 

4th .. 

.. .. 500 

36 

6th .. 

.. 400 

52 

Cth .. 

.. 800 

65 

7th .. 

.. 260 

58 

Probationary 

.. ( average ) 17G 

28 


2 Deputy Commissioners, 2nd grade, on Rs. 1,200. 


* Including two posts held by Statutories not yet trans¬ 
ferred to the Deputy Collectors’ servioe. 

Judicial. 


Grade. 


Agra. 

Oudh. 

Pay. 

Rs. 

Total. 

Judge, Small l 
Court. 

Cause 

1 

1 

800 —40 

-1,000 2 

Judge, Small 
Court. 

Cause 

3 

1 

800 

4 

Assistant Judge 

, , 

1 

t # 

800 

1 

Ditto 

, . 


1 

600 

1 

Ditto 

, , 

2 

,, 

600 

2 

Subordinate Judge, 1st 

3 

2 

800 

5 

Ditto 

2nd 

7 

3 

650 

10 

Ditto 

3rd 

9+8 7+1 

500 

16+9 

Munsifs, 1st 

. , 

22+6 

8 

400 

80+6 

Do. 2nd 

, . 

24 

8 

800 

32 

Do. 3rd 

. . 

22+5 10+5 

200 

82+10 


Two District and Sessions Judges, 5th grade, Rs. 1,200. 


called and examined. 

44671. He would allow promotion from the 
Provincial Civil Service at an early age ?— 
Yes. 

44672. I take it that this scheme, together with 
the scheme for direct appointment on a qualifying 
examination in India, is to be regarded as supple¬ 
mentary to the open examination in England ?— 
Yes. 

44673. The deficit would be made up 
through these two doors if the number of 
Indians admitted through the open examination 
in England did not come up to the proper num¬ 
ber?-Yes. 

44674. Am I right in assuming that both 
the supplementary methods mentioned would be 
purely provincial in character l— Yes. 

44675. Does that mean that the Local Gov¬ 
ernment would actually make the appointments, 
or would it merely recommend to the Government 
of India or to the Secretary of State ?—The idea, 
I think, is that the Local Government should 
make the appointments. 

44676. There would be no confirmation by the 
Government of India ?—That was not considered, 
but I take it that that is meant. 

44677. Am I also right in supposing that His 
Honour would regard with disfavour any proposal 
to post residents from other parts of India to 
civil posts in this province ?—Not officers select¬ 
ed in England by open competition. 

44678. They would be appointed as at 
present ?—Yes. 

44679. But all who are appointed after the 
qualifying examination in India would be resi¬ 
dents of the province ?—Yes. 

44680. And would hold their appointments 
throughout their career in the Indian Civil 
Service in this province ?—Yes. 

44681. The selection of these recruits would 
be made by a Board ?—Yes. 

44682. I understand there would be unofficial 
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members on that board ?—At least one unofficial 
member. 

44683. Would the non-official member be 
placed there by election or by nomination ?—That 
was not considered, but I should myself think 
that nomination would be a better system. 

44684. Could you tell us in what other res¬ 
pects this proposal for recruitment by selection 
in India differs from the old statutory system ?— 
In the first place we have a qualifying examina¬ 
tion, and in the second place I think the method 
of selection will be more careful. We have now 
a very much larger number of people from whom 
to make a choice. 

44685. Then I see His Honour would send 
selected candidates to England for their period of 
probation, but he would not send the officers pro¬ 
moted into the Indian Civil Service from the 
Provincial Service ?—That is so. 

44686. Would there not be a danger of these 
officers being regarded throughout their career as 
somewhat inferior to those who had been to Eng¬ 
land and had had a training there ?—I do not think 
that that danger is appreciable. These men would 
probably have at least 10 years’ service, and I do 
not think we could send them to England to go 
through a course with probationers who would be 
12 or 15 years junior to them. 

44687. You think that it will be sufficient 
to place them in a position of equality with their 
colleagues in the service who have had three 
years’ training at a University in England ?— I do 
not think that you could expect men at tlat age 
to go through a three years’ course. 

44688. It would be difficult, but the question 
I was asking was whether this form of recruit¬ 
ment would not give rise to a certain sense of 
inequality?—! do not think you could get away 
from the feeling of difference in any case, and I 
do not think that sending them to England would 
remove that feeling. 

44689. Then the advantages claimed for this 
scheme are that it could be introduced at once ?— 
Yes. 

44690. And that it will not in any way disturb 
the vested interests of the Indian Civil Service ?— 
That is so. 

44691. Do you think that under this scheme an 
officer of 10 or 15 years’ standing would have time 
to rise to a superior position in the servico ?—In 
some cases he might not, but in the majority of 
cases I think he would be able to rise at least to the 
rank of a .Collector and Magistrate or District 
and Sessions Judge. 

44692. You do not think that a consider¬ 
able infusion of officers who only reached that 
rank might upset the calculations of the cadre 
and produce a stream of irregular retirements ?— 

I do not think so. 

44693. The Lieutenant-Governor is also 
opposed to any separate method of recruitment 
for the Judicial branch of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice?—Yes. 

44694. And at the same time he admits cer¬ 
tain evils in the past but thinks that these could 
be removed with a better selection of officers for 
the Judiciary and with a more scientific system of 
training ?—Yes. 

44695, I understand his objection to recruit¬ 
ment from the Bar is that it would be impossible 


to secure the best men on the terms permis¬ 
sible?—Yes. 

44696. Whilst on the other hand to take un¬ 
tried and inexperienced men would be injurious 

to the Service ?—Yes. 

44697. I gather from that that he does not an¬ 
ticipate that men of standing would be induced to 
accept these posts ?—That is so. 

44698. Do you apprehend that there will 
be any danger of discontent on the part 
of the Executive officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service when they see so many prizes on the Judi¬ 
cial side and so few on the Executive ?—At present 
there are only two posts of district officer open 
to the Executive side, and this scheme I think in 
time will give a considerably greater number of 
possibilities to the Executive officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Service than they have at present. 

44699. Could you elaborate that to show 
where the further opportunities are for the 
Executive ?—There are to be 16 superior posts 
open to Indians and so far as one can judge, ib 
will mean four or five of those being held by 
officers who have been promoted from the Pro¬ 
vincial Executive Service. An exact calculation is 
not possible, but that is what seems probable, and 
they will get immediately a much better position. 

44700. So that you will have four or five 

J rizes for the Executive as against 16 for the 
udiciary, counting in the listed posts ?—-There 
will be 8 left for the Provincial Judicial Service. 

44701. There are 8 in the Indian Civil 
Service but that does not comprise the whole, 
does it ?—Eight District Judgeships are left at 
present for the Provincial Judicial Service, and I 
estimate that out of the 16 posts which we are 
going to recruit for, four or five will fall to men 
from the Provincial Executive Service. 

44702. So that it will be a case of three to 
one in favour of the Judiciary ?—Yes, but in 
addition I think that the members of the Execu¬ 
tive Service will consider their position as 
Assistant and Joint Magistrates much better than 
the position of a Deputy Collector. They would 
consider the transfer to the Indian Civil Service 
cadre a distinct improvement. 

44703. You do not see any fear of the Judicial 
side being over-weighted with Indians ?—I do 
not think so. 

44704. Turning for a moment to the arrange¬ 
ments for the open competitive examination, the 
Lieutenant-Governor would fix the limit of age at 
from 17—19?—Yes. 

44705. He considers that men arriving in 
India between 20 and 22 are far more suited to 
undertake the work, more ready to learn, and in 
every way are much more likely to adapt them¬ 
selves to Indian conditions ?—Yes. 

44706. Bealising ft at this age will not suit 
the Indians so well as the older age, he makes 
the alternative proposals which we have been 
discussing in the form of compensation ?—Yes. 

44707. Then the Lieutenant-Governor advo¬ 
cates a period of two or three years’ probation 
in England for the successful candidates at the 
open competition, but that is only on the under¬ 
standing that the examination takes place between 
17 and 19 ?—Yes. 

44708. I understand he is so strong in regard 
to the reduction of the age to 17—19 that, if 
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necessary, he would give up the period of pro¬ 
bation in England ?—Yes. 

44709. He would prefer a two or three years’ 
probation at the University and he would 
like to see the Universities offering facilities 
for an Oriental course ?—Yes. 

44710. I gather from that that he lays great 
stress upon the young Civilian having a full gram¬ 
matical training in the vernacular languages ?— 
Yes. 

44711. On the whole the Lieutenant-Governor 
is satisfied with the form of training which is given 
to a young Civilian on coming out to India under 
a Collector ?—Yes. 

44712. We have had the suggestion made to 
us that owing to the excessive work which falls 
on the Collector he is not able to give the full 
attention necessary for a scientific training, and it 
is proposed that a Joint Magistrate should 
be appointed chiefly with the object of 
giving specific attention to two or three of 
these Civilians during their training. Could 
you tell me what your opinion would be as to 
that ?—I think the present system is better. My 
experience was that as a Collector one had time 
to do what was necessary to put the probationer 
under training, in the way of seeing his work, and 
that the Joint Magistrate in the district would 
also help in training him. 

44713. You think that under the present 
system, with the Collector at the head, a Joint 
Magistrate can do, as a matter of fact, in the 
course of the year a great deal of the personal 
training ?—I think so. 

44714. I will now ask you one or two questions 
with regard to the conditions of the service. 
We attach very great importance to getting 
full information on this matter. From the 
figures you give us I see there is some indica¬ 
tion that the failure of officers of over two 
years’ service to rise above the Rs. 500 grade is 
less marked than it was. You give us a table from 
1908—1912, from which it appears that, where¬ 
as in January 1910 there were 13, in 1912 there 
were 7. Could you tell us what the result has 
been for January 1913?—I have the Civil List 
figures which have not been finally checked, 
but I make out from them that on the 1st Janu¬ 
ary this year there were 25 men with two years’ 
service who were not drawing more than Rs. 500 
a month. 

44715. So that you have gone back to a 
larger number than you have ever had before ?— 
Much larger. 

44716. With regard to the men of eight years’ 
service, taking the January totals again, I would 
ask you the same question. There is a slight 
reduction in 1912 as between 19 and 24 in the 
former year, and so on.« Can you tell us what the 
figures are for 1913 ?—That figure has also gone 
up and I make out that there are now 27. 
Most of the men with 13 years’ service reverted 
during this cold weather. 

-/4717. So that the total is bad in both 
cases ?—It has been much worse this cold 
weather .than it has been for several years. 

44718. Will you tell us something about your 
list " D ” of superior posts. To begin with, your 
Government has appointed an officer not of the 
Indian Civil Service to hold the position of 


Inspector-Genera! of Police, which has been 
recruited for in the Indian Civil Service, has it 
not?—Yes. 

44719. Therefore to that extent the vested 
interests of the service have been interfered 
with ?—Yes. It is not certain of course that 
future appointments will be made from the police. 
There is no definite promise given. It depends 
on the efficiency of the individuals. 

44720. But every case like this aggravates 
the difficulty?—Yes. 

44721. You have also four Settlement 
officerships, the Deputy Directorship of Land 
Records, and a group of posts to which no defi¬ 
nitely superior pay is attached. You admit that 
the officers filling these posts occasionally draw 
less than Rs. 1,000 ?—Yes. 

44722. You give two instances. Are the 
other four officers regularly in receipt of superior 
pay ?—We have only three Settlement officers at 
present. One of these and the Deputy Director 
of Land Records and the Registrar of Co-opera¬ 
tive Credit Societies have now reached the stage 
at which they always draw more than Rs. 1,000. 

44723. The whole three?—Yes. We have 
only three districts under settlement at present. 

44724. So that they are superior officers ?— 
One post of Settlement officer has not been filled 
up yet, as we have no settlement going on. 
The allowance of four Settlement officers is an 
estimate of the average number we should have. 
Sometimes we shall have more than four. 

44725. Is it your aim as a rule to appoint 
senior officers, having in view the present diffi¬ 
culties of promotion ?— We should always appoint 
to these posts officers with more than eight years’ 
service, and if the service were in a proper state 
they would always be. 

44726. They would be in receipt of more 
than Rs. 1,000?—Yes. 

44727. The two Deputy Commissioners in 
receipt of Rs. 1,000 can hardly be regarded as 
superior posts?—Their duties are certainly those 
of superior officers, and the reasons why their pay 
is less than the ordinary pay is that years ago the 
posts were held by Assistant Commissioners only. 
Attempts have been made by this Government 
to get the pay raised, but the higher authorities 
refuse to give it. As a matter of fact, those 
posts are frequently held by officers with from 
14 to 18 years’ service who prefer to take the 
posts for reasons of health. 

44728. Are they content to take a post of 
only Rs. 1,000 ?—Yes, owing to their health. 

44729. I have pointed out these different 
anomalies because I would like to get from you 
whether if in all these instances appointments „ 
had been made of senior officers your difficulties 
would not have been mitigated ?—I admit that. 

44730. I should like you, if possible, to put 
in a statement showing the years in which your 
cadre is over and under-stocked respectively? 
—I will do so.* 

44731. Have you considered any remedy in the 
direction of offering pensions to induce officers to 
retire ?—One officer has recently addressed Gov¬ 
ernment on that subject, and enquiries have now 
been made from several officers in that matter, 


*Vide table on page 235. 
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as to whether they would be prepared to retire 
if suitable terms were offered. 

44732. The officers who were recruited in the 
congested periods ? —The rather senior officers. 

44733. And that arrangement is being con¬ 
sidered ?—It is being considered now. 

44734. You have discussed with some care 
the accuracy of the present assumed decremental 
rate of 4*17. You are not able to give any 
definite opinion on it because your conditions 
have been abnormal, but what you are able to 
show in your reply is that there may be reason 
to suppose that the rate is rather higher than is 
necessary ?—I think that is possible. 

44735. That is due, I suppose, to the fact that 
it is calculated over a very long period dating 
right back into the fifties?—Yes. 

44736. And the average rate of mortality 
has decreased since those days ?—Yes. 

44737. We have seen some similar indications 
in other provinces, but you are not able to give 
us anything more precise?—No; I think our 
figures are of no value. 

'44738. You could not give us a precise cal¬ 
culation for the past twenty years?—I think not. 

44739. There is a point I should like to ask 
you in connection with the proposal of His Honour 
to amalgamate the grades of District Magistrate 
and District and Sessions Judge. Are we to 
understand that His Honour is opposed to the 
Idea held by some that the Judicial branch should 
;e paid at a higher rate than the Executive ?-— 
In the lower grades he thinks that the pay should 
be exactly the same. 

44740. Therefore I suppose we may assume 
that, in this province at any rate, you are able to 
get good officers to join the Judicial branch of the 
Service?—I think we shall. 

44741. The Lieutenant-Governor is opposed 
to a time-scale?—Yes. 

44742. At the same time you would admit 
that there is a serious difficulty in regard to 
promotion ?—Yes. 

44743. Unless you have some alternative 
scheme of your own, would you give me your 
opinion as to the proposal which has been 
advanced by many witnesses for a time-scale 
divided into compartments, with selection operat¬ 
ing as between the different compartments ? 
—My own personal opinion is against it. I pre¬ 
fer the present system. 

44744. Would you prefer to see the present 
system continued with the block in promotion 
to which it gives rise?—With special remedies 
during a block. 

44745. But would not the special remedies 
amount to much the same thing in effect as the time¬ 
scale ?—Yes, but they last for only a short time. 
It is not a perpetual system like the time-scale. 

44746. You do not think that the block is a 
perpetual menace ?—I think the block will move. 

44747. But if the system was carried out- in a 
practical manner, and selection were definitely 
made at certain stages in a man’s career in 
accordance with merit and capacity, would you 
still say that a time-scale would lead to slackness 
in the Service ?—I still think it would. 

44748. Can you give us your opinion, as 
representing your colleagues in the service, as 
to what you would like to see done in the way 


of improving the leave conditions ?—I am 
afraid I have not read the replies yet on the 
proposals - of the Decentralization Commission. 
That subject is still under discussion. 

44749. You are not in a position to say whe¬ 
ther you generally favour them or not ?—1 think 
that most people would be in favour of abolishing 
the restriction of the three years’ interval between 
two successive periods of furlough. 

44750. You would like to see a reduced 
period of leave but on full pay, say for six 
months ?—I think that would certainly be popular. 

44751. Have you anything to say in regard 
to pension regulations ? —I think that a Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor should receive a higher pension 
than the rest of the Service, and I would suggest 
£100 for each year of completed service in addi¬ 
tion to the ordinary pension of £1,000. I would 
not give any extra pension to members of Execu¬ 
tive Councils. 

44752. Have you got any views about the 
conditions of contribution and so on of the ser¬ 
vice towards pension ?—I think that members 
of the Service, as a rule, would like to get rid 
of the contribution. That is the general feeling 
in the Service. They think that the contribu¬ 
tion should discontinue and that they should get 
the full £1,000 pension. 

44753. Would you like to see that four per 
cent, deduction placed to a fund which would be 
the property of the officer?—I think opinions 
would differ a good deal about that. My person¬ 
al view is against it. I prefer the present system. 

44754. You would sooner see the present 
system continued than the contribution with¬ 
drawn and allocated to another fund ?—I should 
be strongly against that. 

44755. Could you tell us shortly what your 
objection to such a proposal is, because we have 
had almost universal evidence in favour of it ?— 

I do not think the members of the Service are 
sufficiently good business men to make good 
use of it at the end of their service. 

44756. You are giving your colleagues a very 
bad reputation as the result of 25 years in the 
public service in India. Is that your only 
objection to it ?—That is my chief objection to it. 

44757. I can quite understand that many 
of your colleagues would not agree with you ?— 
Probably not. 

44758. The Lieutenant-Governor i3 opposed to 
the re-introduction of any system of competitive 
examination for the Provincial Service ?—Yes. 

44759. He is also quite satisfied with the 
recruits obtained for the Judicial branch ?—Yes. 

44760. Can you say how many officers' there 
are now who have been actually passed over and 
left in the lower ranks?—I could send a note 
of the exact number.* 

* Table showing the number of ojficers in the Provincxa 
Service whose promotion has been stopped. 

Grades. 

4 th 6 th 6 th 7 th 

Deputy Collectors .. 1 4 5 2 

Subordinate Judgos 2 
Munsifs 3 

It will be noted that promotions to the 4th and higher 
grades in the Deputy Collector cadre are strictly by selection, 
and that in praotioo the cheek is applied even in the 6th 
grade. During the last year one Deputy Oolleotor. who 
had been promoted from tbe tahsildar grade, was reverted as 
a tahsildar, and one Deputy Colleotor, who failed to pass the 
departmental examination, has been removed from service. 
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44761. You say that District Judges are not in 
& position to tour in their districts. C<?uld you say 
what inspection of the judicial courts goes on in 
practice in this province ?—The tendency at pre¬ 
sent is to concentrate the subordinate courts at 
head-quarters. I think Mr. Burkitt could give you 
more information on that. 

44762. I will not ask you any further ques¬ 
tions on the conditions of the Provincial Civil 
Service because I understand they have under¬ 
gone re-organization recently Yes. 

44763. And therefore there are no points you 
desire to bring before us as regards the pay of 
that service ?—No. 

44764. ( Lord Rcnaldthay.) I have studied 
the system which you put forward for the recruit¬ 
ment of Indians to the higher service with very 
much interest and it strikes me that it is rather 
unnecessarily complicated. It may be of course 
that there are circumstances to which I do not 
attach sufficient weight which necessitate a com¬ 
plicated scheme of this kind, and it is with a view 
of clearing my mind as to that that I should like 
to ask you one or two questions. Under this 
scheme I understand there would be four avenues 
for Indians into the higher posts of the Service ?— 
I think only three. 

44765. I have made out four; the competitive 
examination in London, promotion from the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service, direct appointments in India, 
and eight listed judicial posts for the Judicial 
branch of the Provincial Civil Service. That 
makes four, does it not ?—The fourth is not a pro¬ 
motion to the Indian Civil Service cadre ; it is a 
continuation of the present listed system with 
separate pay. 

44766. I agree it is not promotion to the 
Indian Civil Service cadre, but it is a promotion 
to posts which are ordinarily filled by officers of 
the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

44767. To that extent it is an avenue to the 
higher posts of the Service ?—Yes. 

44768. With regard to the competitive exam¬ 
ination in London, I have nothing to say; I 
assufne that that will remain as it is. I also 
assume that if the age-limit is reduced to 17—19 
that for some years to come there will not be any 
very large number of Indians getting in through 
that door. With regard to the other three 
avenues, why, if you adopt this scheme of promo¬ 
tion from the Provincial Service, do you still de¬ 
sire to retain the eight listed posts under the pre¬ 
sent system ?—Because we do not want to put the 
Judicial branch in a worse position than it is at 
present. It is said in the evidence that we do 
not think members of the Provincial Judicial Ser¬ 
vice should be promoted into the Indian Civil 
Service cadre. 

44769. What is your reason for that?—That 
is explained in the evidence, I think. Their train¬ 
ing is not such as would fit them for the post of 
Assistant Magistrate, their personality. 

44770. I understand that you are going to 
recruit eight superior judicial posts under one or 
other of these schemes for promotion from the 
Provincial Service or direct appointments in 
India, are you not ?—Yes. 

44771. Would none of the officers of the 
Judicial branch of the Service receive promotion 


under that scheme ?—They will have eight Judge- 
ships reserved for them. 

44772. Are you now referring to the eight 
listed ones or the eight which are going to be 
thrown open for appointment under one of these 
other two schemes ?—I am referring to the eight 
existing posts which are reserved for the Pro¬ 
vincial Judicial Service, but we do not propose to 
recruit by promotion to the Indian Civil Service 
cadre any members of the Provincial Judicial 
Service. 

44773. Apart from the eight listed judicial 
posts I understand there are to be another eight 
judicial posts reserved for Indians appointed in 
this country ?—Yes. 

44774. How are they going to be filled?— 
Eight posts will be filled by promotion from the 
Provincial Judicial Service on special rates of pay 
which are detailed. Eight more posts of Judge- 
ships and eight districts will be filled by men- 
recruited by competition, recruited by promotion 
from the Provincial Executive Service, or recruit¬ 
ed by selection. 

44775. That is the point I want to get at. 
Put aside the eight listed posts altogether. The 
other eight superior judicial posts are not going 
to be recruited irom the judicial side of the 
Provincial Service at all; they are going to be 
recruited either by direct appointment or by pro¬ 
motion from the executive side ?—Yes. I may say 
also that the eight districts and eight Judgeships 
to be filled by these three methods are not abso¬ 
lutely rigid. We recruit for that number of 
posts, but the men coming into the Indian Civil 
Service cadre are eligible for any post in that 
cadre, and we might have at one time six districts 
and ten Judgeships or ten districts and six Judge- 
ship held by Indians. It would depend on the 
individuals. 

44776. What I cannot really quite under¬ 
stand is why you assume that a man on the Exe¬ 
cutive side of the Provincial Service is better 
qualified to fill an Indian Civil Service Judgeship 
than a man on the judicial side of the Provincial 
Service?—We do not assume that. You have 
to take iDto account the lower grades of the Ser¬ 
vice through which they pass and also the possi¬ 
bility of their rising to the post of Collector or 
Commissioner. 

44777. I want to try and understand why you 
think it would be an advantage to have these 
two avenues into the Indian Civil Service in 
India instead of only one. Let me take the 
avenue provided by promotion from the Civil 
Service first. That seems to me to be a perfectly 
logical scheme. You select your Provincial Ser¬ 
vice officer after you have had some opportunity 
of judging of his capacity as an administrator and 
then you promote him to the higher service. 
Why do you think that in addition to that avenue 
it is desirable to have another avenue, namely 
that of nominating young men in India, sending 
them home for three years’ probation, and then 
bringing them out as junior members of the Ser¬ 
vice ? What is the advantage of having the two 
instead of only the one avenue ?—We think it 
will widen the field of selection, that we may be 
able to get some satisfactory recruits in that way 
from men who would not go into the Provincial 
Service Executive branch. 
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44778. You anticipate that lor your direct 
appointments in India you would draw on a 
different class from that which supplies recruits 
for the Provincial Service?—Yes, a slightly differ¬ 
ent class. 

44779. I understand that the qualifying ex¬ 
amination for these direct appointments is to be 
the equivalent of the Intermediate University 
Examination ? — Yo s. 

44783. Tne qualifying examination for the 
recruit to the Provincial Service i3 the B.A. 
degree ?—Yes. 

44781. So that so far as the educational test 
goes, the Provincial Serviceman really starts with 
a higher education test than the man appointed 
direct will start with ?—Yes, but he comes 
at the higher age, and the directly appointed 
man would have the advantage of two or 
three years’ probation in England during the 
whole of which lie will be continuing his educa¬ 
tion. 

44782. You think that that will give him a 
considerable advantage over the Provincial Ser¬ 
vice officer ? —Yes. 

44783. I see you will take these promoted 
men from the fourth and fifth grades of the Ser¬ 
vice ?—Yes. 

44784. That is to say, when you first select 
them for promotion they will be men of from 10 
to 19 years’ service ?—Yes. 

44785. You then proceed to appoint them to 
the bottom of the grade of passed Assistant 
Magistrates ?—Yes. 

44786. Tnat is to say to the bottom of the 
grade which is filled by Indian Civilians of two or 
three years’ service ?—Yes. 

44787. Does not that mean that before any of 
these men could get a superior po3t they would 
have been obliged to have served something like 
possibly 25 or 30 years ?—Ordinarily 18 to 27 if 
the grading of the Service were in a normal con¬ 
dition. 

44788. Let us assume that it is and take 18 to 
27 years’ service. If that is so it seems to me the 
scheme is open very much to the same objection 
that the present listed post system is open to, that 
you appoint your men so late in the Service ?— 
At present I think the period has been something 
like 25 to 28 years’ service. 

44789. There is not a very material difference 
between the ages at which they would be promo¬ 
ted to a superior post under your scheme and 
the ages at which they are promoted to superior 
posts under the present listed system?—I think 
the possibility of getting men in at 18 years’ ser¬ 
vice would be a great improvement. 

44790. Do you contemplate that most of the 
men picked in this way would be of the younger 
age?—I think the majority would be compara¬ 
tively junior men, but we wish to give ourselves 
wide limits. 

44791. Why do you consider it necessary, 
when you have selected these men of 10, 12,15, 
or 18 years’ service, to put them at the bottom 
of the grade of passed Assistant Magistrate. 
Why do you not put them straight away to the 
bottom of the lowest grade of Collectors ?—If 
you do thatrit means postponing the scheme for 
10 or 12 years. You must remember the in¬ 
terests of the men in the Service now. 


44792. I agree, but surely a Deputy Collector 
has been doing for a great many years the same 
work that an Assistant Magistrate or indeed a 
Joint Magistrate has been doing. There is very 
little difference in the work which the two officers 
do, is there ? —Tnere is a very great difference 
at once introduced in the work of the District 
Officer ; there Jare many things which a Deputy 
Collector has had nothing to do with. The time 
of the Deputy Collector in these provinces is 
largely taken up with case work and miscellane¬ 
ous executive work and there are many subjects 
which he sees nothing at all about until he begins 
officiating as District Officer. 

44793. What advantage is there in making 
him a passed Assistant Magistrate ?—Oue great 
advantage is that he will then begin to officiate 
for short periods in leave vacancies before he 
comes to hold a district permanently. Under the 
existing system of listing it is very largely a 
matter of chance whether a Deputy Collector who 
is chosen for appointment as Collector has ever 
officiated in that post before. Under this system 
he would be tried in short vacancies and would 
gradually get experience in that way before 
he came to officiate continuously. 

44794. I suppose that is the only advantage 
which you expect to derive from putting him at 
the bottom of the grade of Assistant Magistrates 
instead of putting him at the bottom of one of the 
highest grades?—Tnat is one advantage. The 
other advantage is that it enables you to bring in 
the scheme more quickly. Otherwise you would 
have to wait until men in the Service had got 
promotion. 

44795. Still the alteration in his status will 
not be a very large one. The difference between 
Deputy Collector of the fourth grade and the 
lowest man in the Assistant Magistrate’s grade 
is not a very great one ?—They attach consider¬ 
able importance to being moved over. The abo¬ 
lition of Joint Magistracies and the creation of 
additional posts in the cadre of Deputy Collectors 
was not appreciated in the least. 

44796. I am not clear from what you have 
said in the printed evidence as to what His 
Honour’s views are of merging the inferior listed 
posts. In answer to question (42) it is said: “A 
complaint which has been made by men of the 
Provincial Service relates to the subordinate 
posts transferred to that service from the Indian 
Civil Service. The actual method adopted was to 
abolish the post of Joint Magistrate and to create 
a new po3t of Deputy Collector.” That is to say, 
you merge the inferior listed posts in the cadre 
of the Provincial Service. “ The Lieutenant- 
Governor is in sympathy with this grievance and 
proposes in future to take these inferior listed 
posts out of the cadre of the Provincial Service 
once more and definitely to put them down as 
listed posts of Joint, Magistrate?”—Those particu¬ 
lar posts which have been transferred would be 
left in the Deputy Collector’s cadre where they 
are. The idea in promoting the Deputy Collec¬ 
tors to the Indian Civil Service cadre is to re¬ 
move this grievance. Instead of leaving men 
Deputy Collectors until the time comes at which 
they will become District Officers holding one 
of the listed posts, we pick out a younger man 
and appoint him as Assistant Magistrate. 
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44797. Then so far as the present inferior 
listed posts go, they will continue to be 
merged in the cadre of the Provincial Service ?— 
Yes. 

44798. But in future a certain number of the 
Assistant Magistrates and Joint Magistrates will 
be kept apart for men who will be promoted 
from the Provincial Service to the higher ser¬ 
vice?—They will not be specifically kept apart, 
but we propose to take men from the Deputy 
Collector cadre and put them into the Indian 
Civil Service cadre. 

44799. With regard to what is said in connec¬ 
tion with the working of the time-scale, His 
Honour says that his experience of the working 
of a time-scale is based on his service as Finan¬ 
cial Secretary to the Government of India during 
which he was much impressed by the practical 
difficulties which it presents. Could you tell us 
what these practical difficulties are?—There are 
very complicated rules about what kind of service 
is to count for increments, and questions of leave, 
and it is generally necessary to get an annual 
report on each officer to see whether his incre¬ 
ment should be passed or not. 

44800. With regard to the last point, have you 
not a system of confidential reports at present 
on all your officers ?—Yes. 

44801. I do not see why there should be any 
additional difficulty on that ground?—It means 
examining them more carefully. At present we 
have to examine them only at a time when there 
is a question of promotion, unless a man’s service 
is so distinctly bad that you are going to take 
action at once. 

44802. I should have thought if you were 
going to have confidential reports at all they 
ought to be examined ?—Every one is seen by 
the Lieutenant-Governor, but he has not to value 
each man’s service each year except in the case 
of individuals whose repoits are so distinctly bad 
that action must be taken. If it is a question 
of whether a man is to get an increment or not 
it means a much more careful examination. 

44803. I quite understand your point, but it 
does not impress me as a very practical difficulty. 
With regard to leave, what is the practical diffi¬ 
culty arising out of that in connection with the 
time-scale ?—I have had very little personal 
experience of the working of a time-scale. We 
have had it only in the Forest department so far 
as my work has been concerned. 

44804. Do you find any practical difficulties 
arising out of the question of leave in the Forest 
department ?—I am afraid I have not a very 
clear recollection of the difficulties, but I can 
remember- in the last three years having at least 
three cases arising out of the time-scale and that 
was in a small service of 15 or 20 people. 

44805. Do you mean to say that a question 
like this arises when a man is almost due to 
receive an increment and he goes on leave, or what 
is the difficulty ?—I think the point is absence in 
excess of leave. That is one case where you 
have to alter the date of the increment. A man 
takes privilege leave and overstays his leave by a 
few days and you then alter the date of the 
increment. 

44806. Do you mean to tell me that under 
that system the period which a man spends on 


leave is taken out of the time which he has to 
serve to get his increment?—I am afraid I do 
not know this question well. The difficulties 
which have actually come before me were in con¬ 
nection with overstaying leave I think. 

44807. ( Sir Theodore Morieon.) With re¬ 
gard to His Honour’s scheme there is only one 
question about which I should like to be assured. 
You are going to select between the ages of 18 
and 20, are you not?—Yes. 

44808. Under ordinary circumstances what 
sort of examination in India do you think that 
the student will have passed ?—They will be just 
going up for the Intermediate. The minimum 
age at which anyone can go up for Matriculation 
is 16, and the course for the Intermediate is two 
years. 

44809. Is your examination to be on the 
model of the Intermediate or will a student 
begin to study for this special examination 
directly he has passed the Matriculation ?—The 
intention is to have it on the model of the Inter¬ 
mediate. 

44810. In the majority of cases he will not 
have been under a European officer. A great 
deal of the Intermediate as well as the school¬ 
teaching here is done by non-Europeans, is it 
not ?—That is so. 

44811. And the greatest value of a college 
course is the B.A. reading, is it not?—Yes. 

44812. And that he will be deprived of? You 
did not contemplate that any of these students 
would have read for the B.A. ? - No. 

44813. I should look upon that as a great 
loss. Would it be possible to modify this scheme 
in a way to meet that objection ? For instance, 
do you know whether the educational authorities 
or His Honour attaches very great importance to 
fixing the age for Matriculation at 16 rather 
than 15 ?—I have no knowledge of that. 

44814. If that is not possible, would His 
Honour consider the possibilities of admitting 
Indians at an older age than their - English col¬ 
leagues, putting the age at 18 to 21 for them ?— 
That would introduce a disparity to which there 
would be some objection, and getting these men 
to work at the older age would be to some extent 
open to the same objection as that attaching to 
European Civilians. 

44815. But it would not be as great as the 
present age would be ?—No. 

44816. If theschool-leaving age inEnglandis, 
as we have been told, 18 to 20 now, and that had 
to be the period for the English competitive 
examination, would it not be better to have the 
Indian age 19 to 21 ?—At that age you would 
only get one year of the B.A. unless the age is 
altered for the Matriculation. 

44817. Twenty to twenty-two would undoubt¬ 
edly suit the Indian educational system better ?— 
Yes. 

44818. Then you would be able to accept the 
B.A , as a sufficient guarantee for a general edu¬ 
cation and your materials for judging would be 
very much greater ?—Yes. 

44819. May I ask whether His Honour in 
preparing this attempted to get in the B.A., and 
was compelled eventually to abandon it?—I do 
not think that was considered. My own opinion 
would be that it would be better for the people 
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selected here to be taken at, say, 18 to 20 at 
most and sent to England, rather than to 20 to 22. 
I should prefer it to come as early as possible 
as the training in England would be more 
effective. 

44820. Do you see any difficulties in selecting 
at that age, the age of callow school-boys ?— 
Selection is certainly more difficult, but I think 
the value of training at home is increased. 

44821. With regard to leave and furlough, 
it has been suggested to us that it would be 
desirable to give one month’s privilege leave 
every year, which would not be accumulated, a 
sort of compulsory holiday which an officer could 
take or not if he liked. He would not be able 
to accumulate it. In compensation for it the pay 
for furlough should be increased and the quantity 
reduced. Are you in favour of that, what is 
known as the compulsory month’s holiday ?—Not 
for Europeans. 

44822 I mean for the Provincial Service ?— 
I think a good many men would not take it. 

44823. Even though they lost it altogether? — 
I think not, especially in the present state of bad 
promotion. 

44824. Everybody would have it? —Men 
would not face the expense. 

44825. Do you think that men do not take 
enough leave or that they do not get away 
enough from their work, that they get stale and 
jaded from sticking at their work too long?—I 
hardly think so. 

44826. I do not see that His Honour has made 
any recommendations with regard to allowances 
on transfer, about which we have heard a good 
deal in other places. Do you think the allowan¬ 
ces are adequate?—My own opinion is that they 
are not adequate. I should like to see much 
more liberal allowances given on transfer to all 
classes of officers. 

44827. What would you suggest ?— I would 
suggest an allowance for actum expenses with 
some limits, grading the Service roughly accord¬ 
ing to pay, and giving the man the cost of 
carriage of a certain weight of effects and horses 
and carriages. 

44828. That is practically equivalent to 
increasing the scale, is it not ? You give him now 
a double first-class fare ?—Yes, at present you 
give him a double first-class fare, and I would lay 
down a maximum scale and he should get actual 
expenses up to that scale. 

44829. In your opinion it is a legitimate 
grievance of officials that their expenses on trans¬ 
fer are very heavy?—Yes. 

44830. (Mi. Abdur Rahim.) With regard 
to your scheme for the direct appointment of 
Indians, the candidate is sent to a University in 
England on probation and I should like to know 
whether he would be obliged to take any degree 
or any particular kind of degree there?—He 
would have to pass the ordinary departmental 
examinations prescribed for men selected by exam¬ 
ination in England, and if he chose to stay for 
a third year he would have to take a degree in 
Honours in Law or Oriental languages. 

44831. He would not be compelled to stay 
for the third year?—No, that would be optional; 
but unless he got a degree in Honours he would 
get no allowance. 


44832. In the case of those who stay only two 
years in England their general educational quali¬ 
fications will be those of a student who has passed 
the Intermediate and certain departmental exam¬ 
inations in England?—Yes. 

44833. Those men would be rather inferior 
to the men who are appointed direct to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service now?—I do not think 
so. 

44834. So far as educational qualifications 
are concerned ?—I think that the two years 
special instruction given in England would be 
quite equivalent to a pass B.A. in this country. 

44835. They would certainly be far below 
the regular Indian Civil Service men in general 
educational qualifications ?—I do not think that 
necessarily follows if due weight is given to the 
qualifications disclosed by the examination. 

44836. You mean the Intermediate examin¬ 
ation ? The danger that strikes me isthat if 
this body of men be found generally to be of 
inferior educational qualifications they will not 
command the same respect and confidence of the 
public, nor will they contribute so much to the 
efficiency of administration, as the regular Indian 
Civil Service men ?—I do not foresee the danger. 

44837. As regards the Selection Board, I 
should like to know whether it has not been 
thought advisable to have an Indian official of 
high position on that Board, a Judge of the High 
Court or a man holding a similar position in the 
Executive Service ?—I see no objection to that. 

44838. Would the Selection Board have any¬ 
thing to do with the selection of men for District 
Judgeships ?—No, I should not recommend that. 
In selecting men for Judgeships the High Court 
and Judicial Commissioner are invariably con¬ 
sulted. 

44839. So that the agency will remain as it 
is ?—-Just as it is. 

44840. His Honour is opposed to the ap¬ 
pointment from the Bar direct to District Judge- 
ships, and as I read it that apparently proceeds 
on the assumption that the men of five years’ 
practice who are young and untried will be 
appointed?—I think that is discussing the 
suggestion that men with only five years’ service 
should be selected. 

44841. Five years’ practice at the Bar ?— 
Yes. 

44842. I am talking now of the suggestion 
that has been made to us by some witnesses that 
some appointments may be made direct from the 
Bar to District Judgeships, including barristers 
and vakils. The objection seems to proceed on 
the supposition that men of five years’ practice 
are supposed to be appointed to these places, and 
I have not understood the proposal in that light. 
You know perhaps that at present, in the case of 
High Court Judges, and I believe the Law Mem¬ 
ber also, it is put down as a qualification that 
there should be at least five years’ standing ?— 
The existing rule for the Provincial Service is 
ten years. 

44843. That is the old anomaly and nobody 
appoints High Court Judges at five years’ stand¬ 
ing. That has arisen from the fact that some¬ 
times men, who have been in the profession for a 
long time as solicitors, get called to the Bar and 
distinguish themselves at once in their new 
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profession, and vakils of considerable practice 
sometimes get called to the Bar. In their case 
ten years would perhaps be a hardship and a loss 
to the Bench ?—Yes. 

44844. I do not know that there would be an 
insuperable objection in His Honour’s mind if 
men of sufficient standing, say 10 to 15 years, 
and of sufficient practice, men who if they stayed 
on another five or ten years in the profession 
would be leaders at the Bar, were available for 
these appointments ?—The rules at present would 
permit of the appointment of such a person. 

44845. That is one-fourth of the listed ap¬ 
pointments ?—Yes, two Judgeships in these prov¬ 
inces at present. 

44846. His Honour therefore is not alto¬ 
gether opposed to such appointments ?—His 
Honour would consider the claims of persons of 
that description if good men were available, but 
at the same time His Honour has been much 
impressed by the great resentment which is felt 
in the Judicial branch of the Provincial Service 
to such appointments. 

44847. I understand that in this province 
only three such appointments have been made ? 
—I can remember two. 

44848. They were men appointed from the 
Bar direct to the District Judgeship. Mr. Justice 
Mahmud, Mr. Justice Muhammad Rafiq, and Mr. 
Parma Nand, who is now a Chief Justice in 
Indore ?—Yes. 

44849. It is a fact here that evidence in the 
courts is recorded both in the vernacular and in 
English throughout ? - Yes. 

44850. In the Magistrates’ courts and the 
District Judges’ courts, and so on ?—Yes. 

44851. And in the Munsifs’ and Subordinate 
Judges’ courts ?—Yes. I atn not quite certain 
about the practice in the judicial courts as I 
have never been a Judge; but in the Magistrates’ 
courts and the Assistant Collectors’ courts there 
is a double record. 

44852. Is that due to the fact that many 
officers are not sufficiently proficient in the 
language ? —That is the practice in the courts of 
Magistrates and Assistant Collectors. 

44853. And District and Sessions Judges ?— 
I do not know, as I have never been a Judge. 

44854. That of course entails considerable 
loss of time and expense 1 —I certainly do not 
think so in the case of a Magistrate’s court. 
They are both written simultaneously. 

44855. In Bengal the recording of evidence 
in two languages has been dispensed with, pro¬ 
bably because English is more advanced there. 
As regards His Honour’s view on question (88), as 
to the separation of the two functions, I find he 
recognises the abstract justice of the claim, but 
in his opinion there is not a real popular demand 
for separation and he thinks the practical advan¬ 
tages would not be worth the cost.it would in¬ 
volve. I have carefully gone through the 
reasons and I find there is one important argu¬ 
ment omitted which has been placed before us in 
connection with this demand. It is said that it 
is not merely the occasional abuso of power but 
that it makes the administration of criminal 
justice liable to a certain amount of suspicion in 
the minds of the public generally. As you know, 
it is not only necessary that the administration of 


justice should be absolutely impartial but that the 
public should have absolute confidence in it. I 
think the Indian non-official opinion is absolutely 
unanimous on the point, is it not 1—The educa¬ 
ted opinion. 

44856. Yes, but supposing the educated 
Indian public opinion is absolutely unanimous 
on this point, and there is a clear demand, as 
we have been told by some of the important 
Indian witnesses, for it even in this province, 
should not the question be reconsidered ?—It was 
reconsidered in 1907 and I do not know that 
any fresh ground for reconsidering it has arisen 
since. 

44857. Except that throughout other prov¬ 
inces also there is a considerable -demand, as 
the evidence has shown ?—I do not think there 
is any demand except amongst a section of the 
educated classes, and their demand is based 
almost entirely as far as these provinces are 
concerned, on theoretical considerations, and 
against it there is the great practical objection 
of cost. 

44858. (Mr. Sly.) Under His Honour’s 
scheme I understand that the eight listed Judge- 
ships are to be left just as at present ?—Yes. 

44859. Is recruitment to these Judgeships to 
be made as at present from senior members of the 
Provincial Service, Judicial branch, or does he 
contemplate any change in that practice ?—In 
that matter I think His Honour would be guided 
largely by the recommendations of the Judicial 
Commissioner and the High Court 

44860. Then I understand that the two Col- 
lectorships which are at present listed for the 
Provincial Executive Service will be amalgamated 
into the new scheme?—They would continue to 
be listed until the men appointed under the new 
scheme became ripe for Collectorships, that is to 
say until all men who are now in the Service 
have had a chance of being selected either for the 
new scheme or for one of the listed posts under 
the old scheme. 

44861. When the scheme is in full force it 
will have the effect of giving no promotion out 
of the Executive Service to an officer who has 
passed beyond the 4th or 5th grade ?—No; that 
is the effect of the scheme. 

44862. Out of these 16 posts I understand 
one is to be filled by direct recruitment in India 
and one by promotion to the Provincial Service 
alternately?—Yes. 

44863. The effect of that will be that officers 
from the Provincial Executive Service will be 
appointed to Judgeships ?—Yes. 

44864. Does His Honour see no objection to 
officers whose training has been wholly executive 
being appointed to Judgeships ? - We "propose to 
give them a special training in Civil Law after 
their appointment. 

44865. But this special training will be given 
to men who have presumably had 18 years’ 
service already in the Executive department ?— 
Yes. 

44866. These proposals have been framed 
on an annual recruitment rate of 194-5, and in 
regard to that I should like to ask whether His 
Honour has considered that the rate of 
recruitment fixed for the European Service is 
suitable for an Indian Service of this 
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description or whether we should not have 
taken the rate of recruitment which has been 
fixed for the Indian Provincial Service?—We had 
no rate fixed in that way. The rate for the 
Provincial Service has been fixed more by rule 
of thumb. 

44867. I understand the Government of 
India have issued instructions as to the rate ?— 
Yes, that is the decrement rate. The 194 per 
cent, is to get the grading of the Service. 4 71 
is the recruitment rate. 

44868. But is not the 194 per cent, the per¬ 
centage fixed for the Indian Service ?—That is 
true. 

44869. Can you possibly apply such a per¬ 
centage reasonably to a Service that is going to 
be half recruited from men who have already 
10 to 18 years’ standing ? —It means that we shall 
probably have to raise the rate of recruitment 
when we get some experience of the Service. 
We shall take more people. 

44870. You have given a statement of two 
advantages that you consider are of sufficient 
importance to bring Provincial Civil servants in 
at the bottom of the list of the Indian Civil 
Service cadre. The first is that it will give 
them an opportunity of officiating in vacancies 
of a Collector. But is it not the case at present 
that the officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
have opportunities of officiating in vacancies in 
the listed posts ?—The listed officers take very 
little leave. I think the two men who are 
Deputy Commissioners at present have taken 
no leave since they were appointed. 

44871. The second advantage you mention 
is that it will permit the scheme to be brought 
into effect at once ?—Yes. 

44872 That would mean that the scheme 
would practically simply come into effect in 
name and not in substance?—You would begin 
recruiting men immediately. 

44873. So far as direct recruitment is con¬ 
cerned, but what about officers who are brought 
in from the Provincial Service ?—They can bo 
brought in at once. 

44874. But it is simply a difference of name: 
their duties remain the same ? —It is a difference 
in name, a difference of pay, and tho chance 
of officiating in leave vacancies. 

44875. Now I should like to ask you a few 
questions about the block in promotion in 
the United Provinces; has the Government ever 
considered to what exact causes this present block 
is due ?—Yes. 

44876. What is the result of that considera¬ 
tion ?—Irregular recruitment in the past. 

44877. Can you furnish us with a table 
showing when that irregularity occurred and why 
it was done ? 1 should like the table to show, for 

instance, the number ot superior posts in exis¬ 
tence and the theoretical rate of recruitment and 
the actual rate of recruitment over years, in order 
that we may diagnose, as far as can be done, the 
exact point where the error occurred in these 
provinces. — I think we have no regular rate of 
recruitment before 1900. 

44878. But in order to test whether the pre¬ 
sent theoretical system of recruitment is correct 
it would be useful to know whether, if that sys¬ 
tem had been followed in the past, it would or 


would not have had the effect of obviating th» 
present block. The allegation is that the block in 
promotion in the United Provinces is due to over- 
recruitment in certain years in the past ?—And 
under-recruitment in previous years. 

44879. Perhaps you will furnish us with a 
table* showing what the recruitment should have 
been, according to the present theoretical system, 
as compared with what it actually was?—I will. 

44880. (Chairman.) That will be comprised 
in tho table I asked for just now ?- I think so. 

44881. (Mr. Sly.) That according to the 
Government is the only cause at present of the 
difficulty in the prospects of the Service in the 
United Provinces, irregular recruitment?—Yes. 

44882. Turning to your list of superior posts 
in the provinces, List D, is the Additional Judicial 
Commissioner mentioned in that list always filled 
from the United Service ?—That post is. There 
are two Additional Judicial Commissioners and 
not more than one has been filled by an officer 
who was not a member of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice. 

44883. Is it not necessary that the Inspector- 
General of Police should be excluded from the 
cadre of the Indian Civil Service if the policy is 
to fill it from the police ?— I think the policy has 
not been laid down that it should invariably bs 
filled from the police. 

44884. Has it been laid down that it shall be 
filled from the police if a qualified officer in the 
police is available for it?—I am not certain. 

44885. In regard to the Opium Agent, is that 
a post that should remain on the cadre of the 
superior posts of the United Provinces ?—I think 
so. I think it is likely to remain so far as we can 
see, as opium will be required for excise purposes. 

44886. With regard to the complaint as to 
certain posts, such as Settlement Officer and 
Deputy Registrar of Land Records being held by 
junior officers, I understand the policy of the 
Administration is that those posts should be ordin¬ 
arily filled by officers of more than eight years’ 
service?—Yes. 

44887. So that the present difficulty is not 
under the system of recruitment but simply due 
to the block in promotion ?—Yes. 

44888. With regard to the two special Deputy 
Commissioners who hold superior posts without 
superior pay, is it the recommendation of the 
Government that those should be made into posts 
with superior pay or that they should be cut off the 
lists of superior posts ?—The recommendation of 
His Honour is that they should stay as they are 
and be ranked as superior posts for the purpose 
of recruitment. 

44889. If that is the case has not that a con¬ 
tributory effect to the block in promotion through 
over-recruitment ? —When we do not happen to 
have senior officers in that is so, but almost inva¬ 
riably we have officers with over eight years 
service holding those posts. 

44890. I understand they have a fixed pay of 
Rs. 1,000, so that any officer ot over eight years* 
service holding that has a grievance ?—Yes. 

44891. His Honour has made a remark that 
he would again press that the number of Joint 
Magistrates and Assistant Commissioners should 
correspond to the figure given by 39 Der cent. 

• Vtde table on page £36. 
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on the number of superior posts. Is not that 
already the case, or what is the point of that parti¬ 
cular criticism ? —If you refer to List D, you will 
find that we have 73 Assistant Collectors of 
Rs. 400 to Rs. 500. What we want is to have 68 
there and in the compartment above to have 53. 

44892. That again is simply due to the exist¬ 
ing block in promotion. There is no change in 
the system recommended by His Honour ?—No 
change in the system. 

44893. In regard to the improvement of the 
prospects of the Service, His Honour has laid most 
stress on improvement in the pay of the lower 
grades of the Service ?—Yes. 

44894. He wishes an increase in the initial 
salary to Rs. 450 ?—Yes. 

44895. Is that based upon experience which 
shows that the junior Civilian coming out to the 
country cannot ordinarily live on his present rate 
of pay ?—Yes. 

44896. Practical experience shows that that 
is necessary ? —Yes. 

44897. Then he proposes there should be a 
minimum salary of Rs. 1,500 for any officer offi¬ 
ciating as the head of a district or Judge? —Yes. 

44898. With those two improvements His 
Honour considers that the prospects and pay in 
the United Provinces would be adequate ?—There 
is one other change. His Honour would amalga¬ 
mate the Rs. 1,666 and Rs. 1,833 grades, and 
raise the Rs. 1,666 to Rs. 1,833. 

44899. In that scheme for amalgamation of 
the pay of the Executive and Judicial branches, 
is it not a fact that at the present time there is a 
difficulty in inducing officers of the Indian Civil 
Service to enter the Judicial branch ?—At the 
present time we have no difficulty. We have got 
men willing to take posts in the Judicial Service 
to fill the number that we require. 

44900. Has it been the case recently that the 
prospects in the Judicial branch of the Service 
have been substantially better than that of the 
Executive Branch ?—They are substantially 
worse at present. We have an officer with 18 
years’ service whe is not yet confirmed. 

44901. But in spite of that fact there is no 
lack of recruits for the Judicial branch ?— 
No. 

44902. In regard to the two-thirds rule of 
pay, I understand His Honour recommends that 
it should be abolished in so far as recruits come 
in under his own scheme either by promotion 
from the Provincial Service or by direct recruit¬ 
ment ?—Yes. 

44903. Does he propose that the two-thirds 
pay rule should still remain for the eight listed 
posts in the Judicial Service ?—He proposes to 
raise the proportion roughly to three-fourths. A 
scale of pay is given. 

44904. And for his direct recruitment service 
he wishes to have full pay ?—Yes; they are to be 
reckoned as Indian Civil Service officers. 

' 44905. Then you will have a system under 
which certain Judges promoted from the Pro¬ 
vincial Service are remunerated at either two- 
thirds or three-fourths pay and other Judges 
promoted from the Provincial Service will have 
full pay ?—Yes, 

44906. Will not that create a difficulty ?— 
The men will have been taken completely out of 


the Provincial Executive cadre and become 
Indian Civil Service officers. 

44907. Taken from the same source ?—They 
are taken from the Deputy Collector cadre. 

44908. I gather that you have about 200 
Deputy Collectors ?—Yes. 

44909. And about 150 Provincial Judicial 
officers ?—Yes. 

44910. For the 150 Judicial officers you will 
have listed eight Judgeships on three-fourths 
pay ?—Yes. 

44911. For the 260 Deputy Collectors you will 
have eight posts in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre ?—You cannot put down any exact number. 

44912. But they are to be recruited alter¬ 
nately, one each year ?—Yes. 

44913. To sixteen posts ?—That is not quite 
the figure. You recruit a service of 31 officers 
for 16 superior posts, and you fill those 31 vacan¬ 
cies partly by open competition in England, 
partly by promotion from the Executive Service, 
and partly by selection. 

44914. It will be something less than eight 
posts in so far as Indians are recruited by open 
competition in England ?—I should say roughly 
that the proportion will be probably one-third in 
each manner. That would mean about ten posts 
recruited altogether from the Executive Service 
oi which four or five will be superior posts. 

44915. Has His Honour considered whether 
that is an equitable distribution of posts between 
the Executive and Judicial branches of the 
Provincial Service? —His Honour thinks it a 
fair avenue for the Executive Service as compar¬ 
ed with the Judicial Service, but owing to the 
doubt about examination it is impossible to make 
a definite comparison. 

44916. In regard to this qualifying examina¬ 
tion for direct admission to the Service in India, do 
I understand that for admission to that qualify¬ 
ing examination every candidate must have passed 
the Intermediate examination in Arts?—No. 

44917. It is to be an examination of about 
the same calibre as that of the Intermediate 
Arts ?—Yes. 

44918. Why cannot the candidates be selected 
straight away from those who are successful in 
the Intermediate Arts ?—I think it might be 
advisable to alter the standard in some subjects. 

44919. The only subject which is mentioned 
is the vernacular. If the Intermediate examina¬ 
tion in Arts were accepted as a qualifying exami¬ 
nation, coupled with a stricter test in the verna¬ 
cular, would not that meet the object ?—It is 
a question which should really be discussed with 
the educational authorities. 

44920. (Mr. Macdonald.y • With reference 
to the scheme in general, am I right in assuming 
that the purpose of the proposal is simply to 
widen the field and to meet to a certain extent 
the more or less political demands of the Indians 
for a wider gate way into the Service ?—That is 
substantially the case. 

44921. And also that that gateway should be 
widened not only in England but in India itself ? 
—Yes. 

44922. Therefore does it not follow that from 
the political point of view it is advantageous that 
the examination should be a separate one aDd 
not merely that the competitors should be taken 
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after they have passed the Matriculation or any 
other University examination ?—I think that 
might be accepted. 

44923. That the entrance should be a speci¬ 
fic act apart merely from something that is 
incidental to other purposes ?—Yes. 

44924. As I understand it, a very consider¬ 
able number of the details have had to be fitted 
in without experience ; you have had to estimate 
that certain things would happen, and that it 
might be found in the working that alterations 
had to be made ?—Quite so. 

44925. So that so far as the smaller details 
are concerned His Honour just puts them out as 
a suggestion without regarding them as essential 
to his scheme ?—Yes. I think in particular that 
our estimate of the numbers to be required is 
almost certainly too low. 

44926. With reference to the point of in¬ 
feriority, while these selected persons would 
undoubtedly be inferior compared with the men 
wh.o are now coming up in England, have not 
you contemplated a change of age in England as 
well ?—We have. 

44927. So that what seems to be inferiority 
will not be inferiority if the scheme is accepted ? 
—That is so. 

44928. I have a difficulty however with 
reference to these specific proposals regarding 
the selection. Let me see if I understand it. You 
have first of all a qualifying examination ?— 
Yes. 

44929. And that requires no nomination ?— 
No. 

44930. Everybody who cares to sit will 
sit ?—The candidate has to produce satisfactory 
certificates of character as in the open competi¬ 
tion in England. 

44931. That of course is very largely per¬ 
functory. Those who pass a certain standard go 
upon an approved list ?—Yes. 

44932. Would the marks acquired by the 
various candidates be published or would you 
follow the system <>f a B. A. degree ?—I should 
simply class them. 

44933. Successful and unsuccessful ?—Yes. 
I should not publish the actual marks, but class 
them in two or three divisions according to the 
standard they have arrived at in the examina¬ 
tion. 

44934. Would not that give rise to a good 
deal of rumour-mongering ? The unsuccessful 
men might want to know why they wore unsuc¬ 
cessful and how far they came short of success, 
especially if they were going to have a second 
attempt ?—I think one could resist that success¬ 
fully without causing undue dissatisfaction. 

44935. A man would not know under your 
proposal whether he had passed satisfactorily in 
the vernaculars and failed in mathematics, or 
vice versd ? —No. 

44936. So that he would never know upon 
what side of his examination he had to consider 
himself weak if he wanted a second shot ? —No. 

44937. Do you contemplate that the number 
of men approved by the examination would be 
pretty large ?—I am afraid I have not the 
figures for the Intermediate examination, but I 
should think it would be a choice of between 30 
or 40. 


44938. Not more than that ?—I think not. 

44939. The difficulty that presents itself to 
my mind, and on which I want you to express 
an opinion, is this, that when you have your 
approved men you will have such a very large 
number in proportion to the number you would 
have to select to send to England, and the principle 
upon which you would have to make your 
selection from them would be so very vague and 
general, that it would really come to a competi¬ 
tive examination, and the board would simply say 
“ we will take the men at the top?”—1 think we 
could fix the standard so as to limit all but 30 or 
40, and as between them I do not think the board 
would have such great difficulty. 

44940. Would not the board simply say that, 
there were six men at the top, or twenty men 
at the top, and that the difference between A, B, 
C, and D was so very slight, and its effective¬ 
ness in their future life was so very doubtful, 
that they would not take it into account at all, 
but would take the men who had got up to the 
top? —Ido not think that would occur. Our 
experience in connection with the selection of 
Deputy Collectors each year is that there are 
generally ono or two men who stand out on the top 
without any doubt whatever, on academic records, 
recommendations, family history, and personal 
qualifications. 

44941. Do the men who stand out at the 
top in that composite examination differ very 
materially from the men who stand out at the 
top in the educational examination ?—We do not 
know the marks in educational examinations at 
all in the case of Deputy Collectors; we have 
got their degree. 

44942. And you have no indication as to the 
relative educational merits of the men as shown 
by the examination ?—Not as regards marks. 
We have simply a degree and perhaps a 
division. 

44943. With regard to the question of leave, 
would you favour an extension of the accumula¬ 
tion of privilege leave ?—Not except in eases 
where leave has been refused when a man had 
already three months due to him. 

44944. If you allowed a man to take, say, 
four months, it would require to be only on a 
specific refusal on the part of Government to a 
request made by liira that he should be allowed 
to take his three months ?—Yes. 

44945. If you allow a man to accumulate 
privilege leave, which essentially is an annual 
leave of a month, I can quite see that it would 
suit his convenience and his desires perhaps, 
but will it be good for the service as a whole 
that men should be encouraged to work on 
for three or four years without a break so that 
they might go home on full pay ?—My own 
view is that the month’s leave is a great nuisance. 

44946. From the point of view of health ? 
—No, from the point of view of the officer taking 
leave and the point of view of the Administra¬ 
tion. If a Collector goes on leave the man who 
officiates for him generally leaves over anything 
big. 

44947. Is it not your experience in life that 
we have to do a great many things that are a 
great nuisance to us in order to do the right 
thing ?—Yes, but it means a good deal of 
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dislocation in the case of districts and higher 
posts, and the dislocation is reduced if you leng¬ 
then the period of leave. 

44948. Have you never had experience of an 
officer accumulating year after year because he 
wants to get a long holiday on full pay, and 
becoming stale and inefficient as the result ?— 
I do not think that is the case. The present 
furlough rules require you to stay at least three 
years without taking leave, and during that 
three years you have accumulated three months’ 
privilege leave. We allow men ten days’ casual 
leave every year by which they can get a change, 
and if a man is seedy or there is any specially 
urgent reason we allow a second ten days in this 
province. I think most men find that sufficient. 

44949. Do most men take their twenty days ? 
—I think most men take their ten days. 

44950. That is the only leave they have until 
they have their accumulation of privilege leave 
which they can join with furlough and take a 
long holiday ?—Yes. 

44951. You think that is quite satisfactory? 
—I think that is satisfactory. 

44952. (Mr. Fisher.) May I refer for a 
moment to the main scheme of direct recruitment 
in India. Has His Honour considered the possi¬ 
bility of a competitive examination following 
upon a nomination by a Board of Selection in 
India ?—That was considered by His Honour and 
he objects to it. 

44953. May I ask on what grounds that was 
regarded as undesirable?—It is stated in the 
paper that “ His Honour is convinced that a com¬ 
petitive examination is not the best test for the 
suitability of an Indian for work in the Public 
Service in these Provinces.” 

44954. That was by competitive examination 
pure and simple ?—That would apply after pre¬ 
liminary selection. Wo have had some experi¬ 
ence of a competitive examination in the case of 
Deputy Collectors in these provinces, and the 
general conclusion is that it was not a satisfactory 
method of selecting. 

44955. That was not a competitive examina¬ 
tion among selected candidates ?—Marks were 
allotted in that for personal considerations, which 
amounts very nearly to the same system. 

4495(3. I understand that His Honour attaches 
importance to the Indian candidate taking a 
degree at an English University?—Yes. 

44957. Assuming that a scheme was devised 
under which English candidates were selected at 
19 and sent to the University lor a course of 
probation in Indian subjects, do you think His 
Honour would regard it as desirable that the 
Indian candidates sent from India should undergo 
the same course ?—I should think a considerable 
part of such a course would probably not be 
necessary. A great deal would depend on the 
lines that the special course took. 

44958. I suppose it would be a course mainly 
of Law and Indian languages ?—Yes. In a case 
like that I think it would certainly be desirable 
that candidates selected in India should go 
through a similar course in a University in 
England. 

44959. Would it be thought desirable that 
an Indian candidate selected under this scheme 
should be given an opportunity of matching his 


abilities in an English University against the 
abilities of English candidates selected at 19, or 
would it be thought desirable that he should not 
have that opportunity ?—I see no objection to his 
having the opportunity. 

44960. Do you think if he had the opportunity 
it would obliterate the feeling that he was an 
inferior kind of candidate?- Under His Honour’s 
scheme I do not think there will be any question 
of inferiority. The candidate from India would 
go home and go through exactly the same course 
as the men selected by competitive examination 
in England. 

44961. Except in so far as he would take a 
Pass Degree at the University ?—If he stays for 
the third year he would have to take Honours. 

44962. But under the scheme the work of the 
Indian probationer and of the English proba¬ 
tioner only coincides in respect to the depart¬ 
mental examinations?—But it is all work which 
would be useful lor a degree whether in Law or 
in Oriental languages. 

44963. Does His Honour recommend proba¬ 
tion at one or more Universities?—Yes. 

44964. Is it thought desirable that it should 
be one University rather than more than one? — 
I do not think His Honour discussed that. My 
own view would be to give some choice. 

44965. With regard to the question of proba¬ 
tion, you will be able to give me some valuable 
evidence as to whether the study of Persian should 
be part of the probationary course at an English 
University ?—That would depend largely on wbat 
province the candidate is selected for. 

44966. If he were selected for the Punjab I 
suppose it would be important ?—For Northern 
India he should certainly have a choice of taking 
either Persian or Sanskrit. 

44967. Would you make one classical langu¬ 
age compulsory ? —Yes, and leave the option to 
Sanskrit or Persian in the case ofNorthern India. 

44968. Could you briefly explain why you 
vould make one classical language compulsory? 
—A knowledge of Persian is of the very greatest 
advantage in speaking the vernacular in North¬ 
ern India and also for appreciating a fair 
proportion of modern vernacular literature. A 
knowledge of Sanskrit is also ol great importance 
for speaking the vernacular and lor understanding 
another branch of the literature of Northern 
India. The ideal thing would be to give both, 
but that is impossible. 

44969. I understand that His Honour recom¬ 
mends an increase in the salaries of young Civil¬ 
ians when they first come out. Would His 
Honour continue to recommend that increase if 
the age were reduced to 19 ‘—I think so. 

44970. (Mr. Aludge.) Do you think that the 
educational system relerred to in question (2) lor 
the past 30 or 40 years has advanced m the 
direction of turning out men qualified to take up 
the responsibility of life or make them better 
qualified than the generation that preceded them ? 
- Yes. 

44971. Do you think that a perfectly fair 
system of simultaneous examination is practic¬ 
able in this country ?—I think it is quite imprac¬ 
ticable. 

44972. But if it were sanctioned what do you 
think the effect of it would be on public 
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education ?—I think it would have an extremely 
bad effect on higher education in this country. 

44973. Do you think it at all likely that if a 
sufficient number of students did not pass an 
appeal might be made to lower the standards ?~I 
think that is possible. 

44974. I asked that question with reference to 
an appeal that has been made in some places to 
lower standards because students did not pass. 
Supposing that appeal was made on political 
grounds do you think any greater importance 
would attach to it?—No. 

44975. His Honour is decidedly in favour of 
recruiting earlier rather than later in life. Do you 
think that the British character is better devel¬ 
oped at the earlier age than at the later age in 
England?—I think that by the time a man is 
twenty-one his character ought to be sufficiently 
developed to justify his being allowed to come to 
this country. 

44976. You say of the Board of Selection for 
the Navy that it would certainly have excluded 
men in the past who have risen to the highest 
posts open to the Service. That means either 
that the promise of early life may be disappointed 
or that the apprehensions entertained regarding 
candidates who did not promise well may be 
agreeably disappointed ?—That is not quite the 
meaning. 

44977. I quite understand the meaning there, 
but I am taking the same fact and applying it to 
the comparative reasons of early and late re¬ 
cruitment ?—That refers simply to the question of 
having a system of selection. It is said that if 
a system of selection had been applied the pos¬ 
sibility is that a number of individuals who actual¬ 
ly came out to India and have done extremely 
well would not have been selected. 

44978. But a man selected at 21 may give 
promise which is not realized, whereas a man 
considered unfavourable might cause agreeable 
disappointment by turning out favourable ?—No 
doubt. 

44979. Do you think the Statutory system 
failed because it was radically bad in itself or 
because the selections were unfortunate ?—It was 
mainly because the selections were unfortunate. 

44980. Do you not think that under a wiser 
or better application you might attract a class of 
men who are not now attracted to the Public 
Service ? - That was the object of the third 
method of recruitment suggested by His Honour. 

44981. You think that it is better than revis¬ 
ing the Statutory system ?— It is a revival of 
the main principle. 

44982. With regard to his Honour not being 
in favour of any separate method of recruit¬ 
ment for the Judicial branch of the Indian Civil 
Service, is there any ground whatever for think¬ 
ing that the great body of the people of this 
country have any suspicion whatever about the 
impartiality of the administration of justice at 
present ?—Not the slightest. 

44983. Ignoring the political value of the opi¬ 
nion of the educated minority do you think that 
more weight should be attached to the opinion of 
the minority than firstly to what the masses feel, 
and secondly to ^hat the Government believe to 
be best for the masses ? —No. 

44984. Is not the Government opinion based 


on practical experience v hile the other opinion 
is speculative ?—That is so. 

44985. His Honour is strongly opposed to 
the time-scale system, but supposing it were 
limited only to the inferior as distinguished from 
the superior branch of the Civil Service, as 
divided by the eight-year line, do not you think 
it would remove a great many grievances that 
now exist in all provinces, grievances arising 
from men not reaching Rs. 1,000 within the 
eight years ?—It would have to extend a great 
deal beyond the eight-year line in this province 
at present. 

44986. So much the more strength in the 
argument underlying my question ?—The proposal 
which His Honour has made to the Government 
of India is on the lines of a time-scale, but it 
is a strictly temporary measure. 

44987. As regards leave, do Civilians gener¬ 
ally leave the country for longer periods than 
formerly ?—I should say shorter. They take 
combined leave for six or seven months instead 
of taking leave for eighteen months. 

44988. Do they oftener go away from the 
country ? — I should say slightly more often. 
The proportion of men on furlough has increased 
but the actual amount of furlough has decreased. 

44989. Do you think that the increasing 
frequency of these breaks in the Service affects 
the service of an officer ?—I think not. 

44990. Have you come across many domiciled 
Europeans or Anglo-Indians in the Public 
Service ?—Yes. 

44991. Do you think they are as efficient as 
others of their service ?—I do. 

44992. (Mr. Chaubal.) The demand on the 
part of Indians for a wider opportunity of 
proving their fitness for administrative work led 
to the appointment of the last Commission, did it 
not ?—Yes. 

44993. As a result of that Commission the 
only tangible wider outlook given was these 
listed posts ?—Yes. 

44994. Apparently those who made the 
demand are not satisfied and the demand for 
wider employment continues to be as great as it 
was in 1886-7 ?—Yes. 

44995. I want to know whether the scheme 
proposed by His Honour, to have a few more 
listed posts, and the introduction of the principle 
of selection for a few young Indians, will be 
likely to satisfy that demahd, or whether it will 
leave the same discontent as we find now ?—I 
think the educated classes would be still discon¬ 
tented. They desire to have some method of 
direct entry into the higher branch of the Service 
without going through the probation of the Pro¬ 
vincial Executive Service. 

44996. Whatever the process of selection, the 
educated classes will always remain dissatisfied 
with a process of selection ?—Yes. 

44997. Because the public at large do not 
appreciate the exact grounds which may have 
weighed with the selecting authority, and they 
are always likely to attribute patronage or jobbery 
in the case of selections ?—Tnat is so. 

44998. Therefore would not a scheme which 
is calculated to bring about this wider employ¬ 
ment in the higher service through the same 
door though which the English Civilian comes 
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be a suitable one to adopt ?—If such a one could 

be devised. 

44999. May 1 know what His Honour’s 
opinion would be as regards the proposal that a 
certain number of scholarships should be start¬ 
ed to enable the best Indians to go home and 
compete in the competitive examination ?—I 
think His Honour would be strongly opposed to 
that if the age is going to be altered to 17-19. 
It would mean selecting boys at 12 or 13, and 
selection would be very difficult at that age, and 
there would be danger of those boys failing and 
causing great disappointment. They would be 
left in England at the age of 17 or 18 and the 
cost of completing their education would be 
considerable. 

45000. I was thinking of scholarships being 
given, tenable for two or three years, to gradu¬ 
ates from Indian universities ?— That would in¬ 
troduce a great change in the scheme proposed 
by His Honour. 

45001. But what would be the age at home 
for the graduate course at any of the Univer¬ 
sities ?—I believe the undergraduate now goes 
up about the age of 18. 

45002. His Honour is against making it 21 
for the English candidates ?—17—19 at entrance 
and to come out about 20-22. 

45003. Twenty-one would be too high 
Yes. 

45004. How do you propose to equalise the 
Indian boy at the ages of 17 to 19 with the 
English boy of the same age ?—His Honour’s 
proposal is that the English boy should be 
selected between 17 and 19 and the Indian boy 
between 18 and 20, giving the Indian boy an 
extra year. 

45005. Would the English boy have passed 
through any tests at home if he is to be selected 
between 17 and 19 ?—He might or might not. 
There are various examinations but no Univer¬ 
sity examination. 

45006. "With regard to the Provincial 
Judicial branch, at present I suppose the 
greater proportion of Munsifs freshly recruited 
are LL.B’s. ?—Yes. 

45007. On account of the greater number 
of LL.B’s. being turned-out, I suppose latterly 

the number of LL.B’s. employed is larger ?_ 

Practically all the Munsifs in the lowest grade 
in both provinces are LL.B’s. 

45008. The rules require that they should 
have practised for three years ?—Yes. 

45009. So that when they become Munsifs 
they are about 30 years of age ?—25 to 30. 

45010. Is there a rule that a person beyond 
30 cannot get into the Provincial Judicial 
Service ?—I think it is about 30. 

45011. Have you a larger number of 
applicants every year and a wide field to select 
from as the vacancies fall ?—Government has 
no knowledge about the number of applicants 
for Munsifships because they are appointed by 
the High Court in the Province of Agra, and 
in the Province of Oudh the Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner nominates the men. 

45012. The application does not come to the 
Secretary at all ?—No. 

45013. Do you know about what the 
proportion is of persons employed as tahsildars, 


deputy registrars, writers, and translators ?— 
There are very few appointed now-a-days I think. 

45014. I ask that because it is considered a 
great nuisance to have a few posts which do 
not keep you in touch with the law, and 
there are many persons clamouring for these 
posts which carry the advantage of preventing 
the age bar. If a man holds these posts it would 
not matter if he came in after 30 ? —In the case 
of Oudh appointments the Judicial Commissioner 
is asked to recommend such cases as rarely as he 
can, and I can remember only one recently 
of a man who had held a clerical post being 
appointed. 

45015. Can you tell me roughly the year in 
which the lastLL.Bs. in the Service took their 
degree ?—No. It is possible to get it. 

45016. If as a matter of fact you are now 
only recruiting into the Service men who passed 
the LL.B. five or six years back, it will show 
roughly that the body of applicants must be 
very large ?—I could not give you any idea 
without enquiring. 

45017. (Sir Mur ray Hammick.) r l he idea of 
these various ways of filling up the Civil Service 
i- s to a homogeneous service of some 
kind?—Yes. 

45018. Will it not be a great objection to the 
i eci mtment which you propose for the Provincial 
Service at the fourth or fifth grade of Deputy 
Collectors that these men will be about forty 
years old and will be brought in as Assistant 
Collectors at the bottom of the passed Assistant 
Collectors, men who would not be more than 23 
or 24 years old ? I do not see much object in 
bringing in Deputy Collectors and merely calling 
them Assistant Collectors, when their age and 
their social status will be entirely different from 
the Assistant Collectors in the list in which 
they are placed ? — I think they would appreciate 
it very highly, and it seems the most practical 
way of getting their experience gradually. 

45019. You think a Deputy Collector 
of 40 would appreciate being put in at the 
bottom of the passed Assistants 25 years of 
ago ?—I think they would. 

45020. What they would appreciate very 
highly is a suggestion made to us several times, 
that these men should be taken in exceedingly 
young as Deputy Collectors, and after three or 
four years’ service should be taken out and 
recruited into the Civil Service at the standing 
which would give them a similar age as that of 
the men with whom they would be associated 
Do not you think there will be a strong 
objection to this idea of recruiting Deputy 
Collectors if they are fifteen or twenty years 
older than their compeers in the Civil Service?— 

I do not think that objection would be very 
strong. I think the appreciation they would have 
tor the alteration in their position would 
outweigh that. 

45021. We have had a witness yesterday or 
the day before who was very strong in his protest 
against the recruitment of mu from the executive 
side into Subordinate JudgesxU.sted appointments 
as taking away the emoluments from the Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges’side. Is not that feeling likely 
to be accentuated very much by your proposal to 
recruit District Judges from the executive side 
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of the service ?—We leave the Provincial Judicial 
Service as it is at present. These posts are now 
to be opened for the first time to the Provincial 
Service. Under those circumstances I do not 
think the Provincial Judicial Service can justly 
complain. A special training is provided for the 
Provincial Executive men who are so selected. 

45022. I suppose if one month’s leave were 
granted here and officers were told they were to 
take the month’s leave or lose it every year, 
almost everybody would apply for leave in the 
same months of the year ?—You would have half 
the people wanting to go from June 1st, and the 
rest of the people from September 21st. 

45023. That would probably cause consider¬ 
able inconvenience to the Service?—I do not 
think it would be popular with the Service. 

45024. (Air. Tudball.) Has it been calculated 
that if one year’s furlough were allowed to be 
commuted into six months’ leave on full pay it 
would entail any enhanced cost to Govern¬ 
ment?—I do not think any calculation has been 
worked out by this Government yet. 

45025. That suggestion was made, was it not, 
by the Decentralisation Commission ?—Yes. 

45020. But it has not been accepted by the 
Government of India ?—It has not been examined 
yet. 

45027. Is there any reason for differentiating 
between the judicial side and the executive side 
of the Provincial Service as far as salaries are 
concerned ?—At the present moment a 1st grade 
Munsif only draws l!s. 200 a month, whereas 
the lowest grade Deputy Collector draws Rs. 250. 
Is that an accidental or an intentional differen¬ 
tiation ?—The probationary grade of Deputy 
Collector comes in before that. 

45028. We are going % have a probationary 
grade of Munsif as well, but once a man is 
confirmed as a Munsif he only draws Rs. 200 a 
month, while once a man is confirmed as Deputy 
Collector he draws Rs. 250?—A great deal 
depends on the period of probation. A man 
who is appointed direct as a probationary Deputy 
Collector cannot rise to more than Rs. 200 for 
at least two years, and then he has to wait for a 
vacancy in the lowest grade of Deputy Collector 
before he is appointed. 

45029. Then the differentiation was inten¬ 
tional ?—I think it is intentional, 

45030. Is that the reason for it ?—I think so. 

45031. Because under the old system, now 
being done away with, there was no reserve 
grade of Munsif?—No. 

45032. A Pleader or Yakil was asked to 
officiate ?—Yes. 

45033. And he frequently kept on officiating 
for three or four years ?—Yes. 

45034. So that he was practically serving a 
probation with snatches of pay for nearly five 
years ?—A Probationary Deputy Collector comes 
in on Rs. 100 a month. 

45035. The Munsif in the old days, before he 
came in as a permanent Munsif, would officiate 
at odd moments, at considerable expense to him - 
self, on Rs. 200 a month, for perhaps four years, 
and when permanently appointed would only 
receive Rs. 200 ?—It is proposed to meet that by 
the grade of probationary Munsif. 


45036. Who will get Rs. 175 1 —Yes. 

45037. (Mr. Kanhaiya Lai.) With refer¬ 
ence to the recent re-organization of the 
Provincial Service, may I know whether that 
re-organization was carried out in pursuance of a 
recommendation made five years ago on the 
basis of the state of work as it then existed ?— 
That is so. 

45038. Is His Honour in favour of giving 
officiating promotion to the members of the 
Provincial Judicial Service in the same way 
as to the higher services ?—No. 

45039. Is there any reason for the differentia¬ 
tion ?— The reasons are explained in the answers 
relating to the Indian Civil Service. There 
were special reasons for giving officiating pro¬ 
motion in the case of the Indian Civil Service. 
The former practice was that when a civilian 
went on leave he lost a lien on his appointment 
and the man who officiated for him was really 
put in substantively. When the change was 
made by which a man going on leave retained 
the lien on his appointment they gave the man 
officiating extra pay as compensation for not 
getting the appointment permanently. 

45040. Is the Government not making a large 
saving in making temporary arrangements for 
leave vacancies by withholding officiating promo¬ 
tions ?—It has never been a condition of the 
service that officiating pay should be drawn, and 
it has always been a condition of the other 
service. 

45041. Would it not improve the prospects 
of the Provincial Service, especially when there 
is a heavy block in promotion such as existed 
some years ago ?—The remedy seems to be to 
alter the scale of pay. 

45042. You would rather alter the scale of 
pay than give officiating promotion ?—The 
grant of officiating promotion would simply 
have the same effect as a further addition to the 
scale of pay. 

45043. But it would improve the prospects 
of the Service ?—It is much simpler to alter the 
scale of pay than to give officiating promotion. 

45044. Would His Honour be in favour of 
altering the scale of pay rather than giving 
officiating promotion ?—That is the position. 

45045. Is His Honour in favour of giving a 
starting salary of Rs. 250 to Munsifs 
as is done in the case of Deputy Collectors, 
to equalize the attraction to the Judicial 
and Executive branches of the Provincial 
Service ?—I think you would have to consider 
the Service as a whole. The Judicial Service rises 
higher; the highest pay in that branch is Rs. 800 
rising to Rs. 1,000. In the Executive Service it 
is only Rs. 800. 

45046. Would it not attract a better class 
of men if the salaries were equal at the start ? 
It is really a question of degree. The higher the 
pay the more attraction you hold out. It is a 
question whether at any given time the scale of 
pay is attracting sufficiently good men and 
whether it provides a salary on which a man 
can reasonably live. With two services, one 
with a starting salary of Rs. 200, and the other 
Rs. 250, which service is better likely to attract 
the men ?—So far as educational qualifications are 
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concerned, the Judicial branch seems to attract 

better men. 

45047. There is a complaint that it has been 
attracting only failures at the Bar. To provide 
against that complaint it is necessary to ensure 
that good men are secured by giving a good 
salary ?—I do not think that complaint is 
likely to be accepted, that only failures at the 
Bar ofier themselves for Munsifs. 

45048. In order to get good men earlier we 
have to give them a proper starting salary. If the 
salary is only Rs. 200 you are more likely to get 
failures from the Bar than men who have 
been successful there ?—No complaints to that 
effect have reached Government. 

45049. Did the Greeven Committee recommend 
that the starting salary "should be Rs. 250 ?—Ido 
not remember. 

45050. Are you in favour of giving "more 
liberal travelling allowances to all the Services on 
transfer ?—Yes. That is my personal opinion. 

45051. You propose to provide some kind 
of special training for officers of the Executive 
Service in order to help them on to judicial 
appointments ?—Yes. 

45052. What kind of special training is it to 
be ?—The proposal is to attach them to the 
Allahabad district and to require them to attend 
lectures at the Law College, after which they 
would have a qualifying examination. 

45053. Would that be equal to the practical 
judicial training which officers of the Judicial 
Service get by doing judicial work during the 
period of their service ?—You could hardly com¬ 
pare the two. 

45054. One is practical and the other is 
theoretical ?—The officers of the Executive Service 
would have had considerable practical experience 
in trying criminal and revenue and land cases. 
Their training would be chiefly in the direction 
of civil law. 

45055. But would they have any practical 
tiaining in administering civil law ?—They 
would get their training in the posts of Sessions 
and Subordinate Judges, of which four are now 
open to members of the Indian Civil Service. 

45056. I hope when you make the recom¬ 
mendation you recognise that almost three- 
fourths of the work done by District and Sessions 
Judges is civil in an average district and that 
only one-fourth is criminal or revenue ?—Yes. 

45057. Do you think a member of the Execu¬ 
tive branch with a theoretical knowledge of civil 
law will be able to do equally well when working 
as a District and Sessions Judge as a member of 
the Judicial branch ?— I think so. 

45058. Would you give no preference to prac¬ 
tical work ?—No. 

45059. Are you aware that there is a stand¬ 
ing grievance amongst the officers of the Judicial 
Service that they are no? allowed privilege leave 
on full pay ?—Yes. 

45060. Are you also aware that the Greeven 
Committee made some recommendations on that 
point?—There are no proposals at present 
before the Government. 

45061. I suppose the matter was then consi¬ 
dered ?—It might be considered if it be repre¬ 
sented. 

45062. Do you remember that a memorial on 


that point was submitted by the officers of the 
Judicial Service in 1907-8 ?—I think the present 
rules in Oudh were altered with the concurrence 
of the Oudh Judicial Service, but I understand 
from conversation with members that they have 
changed their minds since then. 

45063. You s^y the Government will consider 
the matter if a memorial is submitted?—Any 
representation that is presented will be con¬ 
sidered. 

45064. (Mr. Fasih-ud-din.) When was 
the present scale of pay of Deputy Collectors 
fixed ?—The new scale has just been sanctioned. 

45065. I mean the grade pay of the Deputy 
Collectors ?—I have not any idea. 

45066. Was it about 30 years ago ?—I do 
not know. The point of the new system is that 
the numbers in the grades have been altered. 
The number of the lowest grade has been reduced, 
and the sixty-one men who are being added to the 
Service are all being placed in the higher grades, 
so that the average emoluments of a Deputy 
Collector are very appreciably increased. 

45067. But I believe that the addition to it of 
these sixty posts in the Deputy Collector cadre 
does not leave as much increase as would have 
accrued if these posts had not been added ?—There 
is a very substantial increase in the average pay. 

45068. I believe that under the present 
arrangement the man in the Rs. 600 grade, if he 
is at the bottom of that grade, will have to wait 
until two batches in the next higher grade are pro¬ 
moted. The number in the Rs. 700 grade is ten 
and in the Rs. 600 grade twenty-two ; so that a 
man at the bottom of the lower grade will have 
to wait until two batches in the next higher 
grade have to go ?—Yes. 

45069. His Honour is opposed to the separa¬ 
tion of the judicial and executive functions on 
the ground that there is no abuse of power by 
Deputy Collectors. I believe His Honour means 
that Deputy Collectors do not allow their judicial 
independence to be impaired ?—That is so. 

45070. Ip that case you would not agree with 
some of those witnesses who said yesterday that 
Deputy Collectors were apt to look up to their 
superior officers in the matter of their judicial 
work?—No. 

45071. I believe this opinion of His Honour 
is based upon personal observation as well as on 
the reports from the District and Sessions Judges 
in the annual criminal administration reports 
about the work of the Deputy Collectors?—Such 
reports are received and seen by His Honour. 

45072. In view of the fact that there are 
sixteen Judgeships for the Judicial Service and 
only eight Collectorships for the Executive, would 
you admit a senior Deputy Collector, who 
showed a special aptitude for judicial work, and 
try him as a Judge, especially if he gets a training 
as Assistant Judge ?—There will be now eight 
districts and eight Judgeships to which a member 
of the Provincial Executive Service may be 
appointed. 

45073. There might be some Deputy Collectors 
who may be very good as executive officers and 
who aspire to be Collectors ; and there might be 
others who may be very good judicial officers and 
need an opening for the display of their judicial 
attainments. Would you, in exceptional cases,. 
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give the latter a trial ?—In the scheme proposed 
by His Honour Deputy Collectors will have 
chances of being promoted to Judgeships. 

45074. Through the Indian Civil Service ?— 
Yes. 

45075. Do you think that under this scheme 
a member of the Provincial Service, when taken 
from the Rs. 400 or Rs. 500 grade, after twelve 
years' service, will stand the chance of getting, 
say, a Commissionership, or somo such post, 
while his colleague who has been recruited 
through the competitive examination in India 
will be twelve years in advance ?—I think the 
men recruited by promotion will have very 
little chance of getting a Commissionership. 

45076. In that case do you agree that 
such good people will not be attracted to the 
Provincial Service as now ?—I think the pros¬ 
ects of the Executive branch of the Provincial 
ervico will be very much improved by this 
scheme. 

45077. I see that you guarantee the position 
of the present senior officers, but what about 
the future senior officers ? If their promotion 
continues to depend upon merit, as now, there 
will be no opening for them ?—They will have 
had their chance at an earlier stage. If they are 
not selected at an earlier stage, under this 
scheme they would not have a chance of getting 
a district later when the scheme is in full 
working order. 

45078. Would it not be advisable to in¬ 
crease the maximum pay of the grade and throw 
out some sort of temptation for them too?— 
That may possibly come later. 

45079. Do. you think that there is any 
material difference in the work of a Joint Magis¬ 
trate and a Deputy Collector ? — That entirely 
depends' on the District Magistrate. 

45080. Whatever work he may give ?—Yes. 

45081. Very often he gives work to both 
these officers indiscrimiifttely ?—Yes. 

45082. Especially when the Deputy Collec¬ 
tor is a deserving man ?—Yes. 

45083. In that case I do not see the advan¬ 
tage of making him an Assistant Collector twelve 
years behind hand ?—There are certain duties of 
District Officers which cannot be exercised unless 
a man is acting as a District Officer. 

45084. Would you not give a Deputy Col¬ 
lector more officiating chances?—You cannot 
do it under the present system. Under the 
present system you can appoint a Deputy Collec¬ 
tor to officiate for an Indian Civil Service 
officer only if no Indian Civil Service officer is 
available on the spot. 

45085. Will His Honour be prepared to ex¬ 
tend that favour to the Deputy Collector now in 
order to give him a training in self-reliance and 
those qualities which are essential for a District 
Officer ?—The Lieutenant-Governor prefers this 
scheme. 

45086. Do you think that the rule about a 
seven years' interval between two furloughs 
operates rather liarshly upon Deputy Collec¬ 
tors ?—I do not think so. 

45087. For instance, a man taking one 
month’s furlough is debarred from taking 
another furlough for seven years?—They do not 
take one month’s furlough. 
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45088. They do sometimes ?—I think there 
is no hardship in the case of a man living in 
his own country. He can always get leave on 
medical certificate. The statistics show that 
furlough is very little taken. 

45089. Do you think the Deputy Collector 
deserves to be brought on to the warrant of 
precedence in order to increase his prestige and 
status ?—I had not thought of that at all. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

[Adjourned for a short time.] 
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Oxford and Cambridge Hostel, Allahabad. 


Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

45090. (3) Is the system equally suitable 
for the admission of “ Natives of India ’’ and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—On the 
whole, yes. 

45091. (4) Do you consider that the 
combination of the open competitive examination 
for the home and Colonial Civil Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to 
the advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 
your reasons ?—Yes. Lately the majority of the 
men at the top of the list have chosen the Home 
Service. Were the examinations to be separate 
many of those might never enter for the Indian 
examination. But having entered the combined 
examination, they might be willing to accept 
Indian Service, if not successful in obtaining a 
Home appointment. India thus gets the service 
of some of the very ablest men who otherwise 
would never come here. I also consider it would 
be of great gain to India—and to the Empire, and 
with no commensurate loss to English interests— 
if, by a combined examination, posts in the Home 
Service were thrown open to Indians. Such inter¬ 
change would enormously help to foster Imperial 
unity and sentiment, and to draw closer 
together the several parts of the Empire; and 
it would help to make India feci its vital share 
and interest therein. The resulting sense of 
equality as citizens of one Empire would 


greatly foster Indian loyalty, and thus facilitate 
the task of Government. The same only 
holds good of the Colonial Service, in the case 
of Colonies willing to admit Indians on terms of 
absolute equality. “ Natives ” of other Colonies 
should not be admitted to the Indian Civil 
Service examinations. 

45092. (5) If you do not consider the 
present system of recruitment by an open com¬ 
petitive examination to be satisfactory in 
principle, please state what alternative you 
would propose ?—Crude and defective as it is, I 
can see no other practicable basis for any system 
of recruitment for the Civil Service than open 
competitive examination. But I consider such 
examination needs to be supplemented by a very 
careful system of (a) selection, (6) training, 
whether in the case of English or Indian candi¬ 
dates. Competitive examination by itself is far 
from being a sufficient test of fitness for the 
Service. But the selection should follow, not 
precede, the examination. This provision is 
important to ensure a sufficient standard of 
ability, and to minimise the evift that almost 
inevitably attend a system of nomination. 
Selection before examination will be a perpetual 
source of irritation and discontent, and, in India, 
must lead inevitably to the most degrading 
accompaniments of the patronage system. 

In my judgment the present examination 
should be continued : only it should be regarded as 
a qualifying examination: those at the head of 
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the list, up to a number of 33 or 50 per cent, in 
excess of the posts to be filled, being reserved for 
selection. Selection should then be made after per¬ 
sonal interview and careful scrutiny of the candi¬ 
date’s history and educational record, attention 
being specially directed to sides of the student’s 
career other than his intellectual attainments. The 
process of selecting Rhodes Scholars and Naval 
Cadets suggests obvious analogies. The selection 
shouldbe made quite freely from among the total 
number of reserved candidates, irrespective of 
their order on the list, though, cceteria paribus, 
that would determine doubtful cases. The selection 
Board should include among its members Hindus 
and Muhammadans, and it should be laid down 
that the racial distribution of the Selected 
candidates—say 100 in number—should be the 
same as that of the 100 who stood highest in the 
written examination. Only the order of merit 
and marks of the finally selected candidates need 
be published. 

45093. (6) In particular, what would be 

your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—It is an admitted principle of British 
rule in India that office is to be open to all His 
Majesty’s subjects, if properly qualified, irrespec¬ 
tive of creed or colour. Further, it is the 
declared aim of our Government to entrust to 
the people of India, as they shall show 
themselves capable thereof, a growing share in 
the administration of their own laud. The 
holding of the Civil Service examination in Eng¬ 
land mterposes a most serious and arbitrary 
bar to the fulfilment of either aim. It places 
Indians at a grave disadvantage, as compared 
with their English fellow subjects. Moreover, 
it deprives the Indian Government of the ser¬ 
vices of many Iudians who would prove its most 
useful and capable servants. In my experience 
I should say that much more often than not the 
very ablest of my students,—men who would 
eagerly have entered for the Civil Service exam¬ 
ination had it been held in India,—have been 
debarred by caste scruple or by poverty from 
proceeding to England. .These have turned to 
other professions, most lrequently law, the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service not offering sufficiently 
attractive prospects. Further, it is derogatory to 
the prestige of the British Service, foi it 
suggests that the Englishman is afiaid to meet 
his Indian fellow-subject on level terms. 

It is in my opinion undoubtedly true that 
the administrative ability of the average Eng¬ 
lishman is higher than that of the . average 
Indian. And I think all the Indians with whom 
I have discussed the matter freely admit this. 
Very few, if any, are in favour of simultaneous 
examinations, unless safeguarded by adequate 
provision for selection, training, and probation. 
But the intensity and determination of the 
demand for simultaneous examinations thus safe¬ 
guarded cannot be wisely ignored, The refusal 
of this uumistakeable demand will leave behind 
it a rankling sense of injustice amongst just 
v those influential classes of India whose cordial 
co-operation it should be the business of our 
administration to secure. Indians complain, 
with justice, that, under a system which pre¬ 


cludes a very large proportion of their ablest 
men from entering the service, they have had no 
opportunity to show what talent for administra¬ 
tion lies latent in the Indian people. One main 
obstacle lies in India’s lack of the kind of 
education which alone can develop the talent for. 
administration. And the kind of education 
which is needed will never be provided until it 
is demanded by the opening up of careers for 
which it is the necessary preparation. Indeed, 
almost the chief reason for which I should 
welcome the institution of simultaneous exam¬ 
inations of the modified type suggested is the 
enormous reflex stimulus which this step will 
exert on the whole system of higher education in 
India. It will at least make both staff and students 
feel that there are things in education quite as 
important as the successful passing of examina¬ 
tions. It will stimulate the student’s interest in 
activities towards which at present they display a 
languid indifference. Character will receive its 
due place as the central object in education. Few 
things more strangle Indian education in its higher 
reaches than the dearth of honourable careers to 
which it may lead. There is sorely needed the 
stimulus of honourable ambition. The extent of 
the healthy reaction exerted by the introduction, 
of simultaneous examinations will depend on the 
character and importance given to the selective 
process after written examination. 

•In order to introduce the kind of education needed it might 
be well for Government to found a model Bchool and college 
of a type superior to anything at present in India, to prepare 
students from boyhood up to the B. A. in one of the Indian 
Universities, but specially intended for candidates for the. 
Civil Service examination. Tho staff should be of the very 
best and the internal arrangement should approximate to 
thoso of a Chiefs’ College, especially in the intimate relations 
between staff and studoots, and the emphasis laid on sides of 
Bchool and oolloge-lifo other than lectures and examinations. 
In order to ensure as far as may be the imparting of the British 
spirit to those who aspire to a plaoo in tho British Imperial 
Service, the English staff should bo in the proportion of one 
to every 25 or 30 students. The college should not possess a 
monopoly, nor should it undertake speoifio preparation for 
the Civil Servioe examination, any more than does an 
English University, else it will be held responsible for the 
Buccess or failure of Indian candidates; and the greatly 
needed stimulus to Indian education will be lost. 

I said above that the average of administrative 
ability was lower in India than in England— 
but a Civil Service examination eliminates the 
“ average ” man. And this same difference does 
not obtain among men at the top, my observation 
inclining me to believe that Indians who survive 
such a test will be found not inferior in adminis¬ 
trative ability to their English examinees. In 
this respect representatives of each race will be 
found to possess certain advantages not held by 
the other. And it needs to be remembered that 
at present India affords very inferior educational 
facilities compared to those available in England 
and that the examination for Indians is in a 
foreign language. 

This means that the educational test is much 
severer for Indian than for English candidates : 
a fact which goes far to cancel the general lower 
level of efficiency obtaining among Indians. For 
many years to come there is certainly no danger of 
Indians swamping Englishmen in the examination. 

We won our position in India by merit without 
favour. I believe sufficiently in the gifts and 
qualities of my own race to desire no arbitrary 

• Also referred to in question 45166, page 243. 
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arrangement to safeguard our position. Given 
level terms and we shall more than hold our own. 
We ask a fair field and no favour. And the 
Indian does the like. 

Further, I have been greatly encouraged 
by the way students in my hostel have risen 
to whatever administrative responsibility has 
been entrusted to them. Under a system of 
elected prefects the level of efficiency has 
steadily risen, and I have been impressed by 
the high sense of responsibility shown in deliber¬ 
ation. I am of opinion that as our educational 
system gives increasing attention to the develop¬ 
ment and training of the character of the pupil, 
there will be a corresponding rise in the number 
of Indians qualified for high administrative charges. 

But again we need to ask ourselves what we 
mean by efficiency, when speaking of the British 
rule in India. We do not smooth the way of 
our administration hy the continuance of a 
system which breeds a growing sense of injustice 
in the hearts of the educated classes, on whose 
sympathetic support we must increasingly depend 
and which suggests that the Englishman to-day 
fears open competition on level terms. Is it 
not essential to the efficiency of our administra¬ 
tion that we shall in increasing measure associate 
with ourselves the intelligent and active co-opera¬ 
tion of the most influential classes in India ? 
Plainly that task will be greatly facilitated by 
the inclusion of a larger number of Indians in 
the higher ranks of our services. In a country 
where social intercourse between foreigner and 
Indian is so notoriously difficult, they, as none 
others, can act as mediators between the official 
and non-official classes. If it is in any serious 
sense our aim to give the people of India an 
increasing share in the government of their own 
country, the institution of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions seems imperative. 

. The only alternative would seem to be the 
arbitrary fixing of a minimum proportion of 
Indians to Englishmen in the Services, and a rais¬ 
ing of that proportion from time to time. Against 
this method, as I shall hope to show, there are 
most serious and, to my mind, fatal objections. 

I should, however, only favour simultaneous 
examinations in England and in India on the 
express condition (i) that the system of selection 
niter examination on the lines above suggested 
be adhered to. Some such provision is required 
to make possible the dropping of successful 
examinees unsuited by character for administra¬ 
tion. But this selective process must not be 
used seriously to alter the proportions between 
English and Indian candidates. 

(li) That all candidates passing in India be sent 
for 3 years’ training in England. 

(iii) That there be a system of careful probation 
in the lower ranks of the Services, with promotion 
by merit not by seniority. 

45094. (7) What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a separ¬ 
ate examination in India, or by means of separ¬ 
ate examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India ? If you favour such a 
scheme, what proportion do you recommend ?—I 
disapprove of any attempt to fix a proportion 


between English and Indian candidates. I know 
no available standard for the fixing of the pro¬ 
portion. And, with India’s rapidly changing 
conditions, it would need to be constantly revised. 
An arbitrary proportion would be the occasion of 
perpetual agitation. Moreover, it appears to me 
to be a flat inversion of the Queen’s Proclama¬ 
tion, which knows no other test than that of merit 
and capacity. Nor am I in favour of any system 
of separate examinations which might" give oc¬ 
casion for unfavourable reflection on the abilities 
of those passing under one or other system. 

45095. (8) If you do not approve of 
simultaneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
Natives of India would be selected in India for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of (<x) nomination, (b) combined nomination and 
examination, or (c) any other method? If so, 
describe fully what system you would recom¬ 
mend ? In particular, do you consider it desirable 
that all classes and communities should be 
represented in the appointments so made ? If so, 
how would you give effect to this principle?—I 
consider that in selecting persons for positions 
of the importance of those filled by the Indian 
Civil Service, ability and character should be the 
sole guides. The fierce light of publicity plays 
upon such offices, and men of the capacity to fill 
them may be trusted to deal fairly with inter- 
class problems. 

Adequate representation of the various com¬ 
munities is probably required in the lower 
branches of administration. But it is no kind¬ 
ness to a community to confer upon it by favour 
positions to which it has not won its way by 
merit, and thus rob it of one chief incentive to 
educational progress and social advance. And to 
appoint to high administrative posts any save 
those thoroughly qualified is to court a disaster 
in which all classes will suffer. 

45096. (9) If you are in favour of a sys¬ 
tem for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives of India in India, do you 
consider that “ Natives of India ” should still be 
eligible for appointment in England ?—Certainly. 
Few preparations would be more valuable to an 
Indian than education in an English public 
school and college. c 

45097. (10) Would you regard any sys¬ 
tem of selection in India which you may recom¬ 
mend ^for young men who are “Natives of 
India, as being in lieu of, or as supplementary 
to, the present system of promoting to listed 
posts officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
the former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in tLe conditions governing the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ?— I am of opinion that 
among the professional classes there is a 
large area of available talent which is not being 
utilised for the service of the people of In dia 
There is, in every Indian district, an increasing 
number of professional gentlemen who devote 
a large part of their time to public affairs. 
Among them are several who have displayed 
great capacity in this direction. It may be im¬ 
possible to recruit them direct into the higher 
grades of the service, but an increasing number 
of posts, such as the chairmanship of municipali¬ 
ties and district boards, at present filled by 
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civilians, might well be thrown open for tenure 
by such persons. 

45098. (12) Are you satisfied with the 
present statutory definition of the term “ Natives 
of India” in section 6 of the Government of 
India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including 
“ any person born and domiciled within the 
dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents 
habitually resident in India, and not established 
there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective 
of whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, 
or of unmixed European descent ? If not, state 
fully any proposals that you wish to make in 
regard to this matter.—Yes. 

45099. (13) If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age limits that you recom¬ 
mend for candidates at such examination, giving 
your reasons ?—I should fix the age limit at 
22 or 23 for English and Indian alike:—(i) In 
order to allow for a University career and the 
institution of an examination which shall be as 
free as possible from cramming: impossible at 
the school leaving age. I should require all 
candidates to have obtained a University degree, 
(ii) To enable all to commence actual work at or 
before the age of 25 or 26. 

45100. (15) What age-limits for the 'open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differen¬ 
tiation between the age-livnits for Natives of 
India and for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—No. 

45101. (16) What alterations, if any, do 
you recommend in the authorised syllabus of 
subjects and marks prescribed for the open com¬ 
petitive examination?—-Arabic and Sanskrit 
should be given the status of Latin and Greek. 

In order that the examination may become a 
real test of intelligence and culture, it seems to me 
imperative so to alter its character as to make it 
impossible to prepare for it by a system of 
cramming. This point is absolutely essential 
and pivotal to my whole scheme. For the results 
of competition on the basis of an examination, 
which can be prepared for by cramming, will be 
even more disastrous in India than in England. 

45102. (17) Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, 
state them and give reasons?—No. I have given 
my reasons above. 

45103. (19) Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the Civil Administration ? If* so, to what 
proportion of the posts included in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre do you consider that Natives 
of India might under present conditions properly 
be admitted ?—If there be degrees of comparison 
in the application of an unvarying principle (!) 
I should say that “more especially ” in the highest 
posts appointment should be based on nothing 
but proved capacity and character. The best 
man for the post, whatever his race. So only 
can the Empire best be served. If this principle 
be acted on, no Indian will ever be appointed to 


one of the higher posts till he has demonstrated 
his fitness therefor by proved service. And 
when once an Indian has proved himself the ablest 
man for the post, he must, in the interest of good 
government, be forthwith appointed. Fears of a 
deterioration of efficiency in any post above the 
lowest grade by the wider admission of Indians 
to the Civil Service are groundless. From the 
moment of admission to the service proved capacity 
would be the absolute condition for promotion. 
This would prevent the appointment to any post 
above the lowest grade of any Indian of less capa¬ 
city than an English competitor for the same post. 
The time to consider the fixing of a minimum of 
English Civilians will not arrive till the English¬ 
man has ceased to be the superior or equal of 
the Indian. When that time comes, no fixing 
of an arbitrary minimum will save the British 
Raj. As it is the English character of the exam¬ 
ination is a proper and valuable safeguard of 
the British character of the Service. 

45104. (20) Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre, partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?—Yes; see question (10). 

45105. (24) What is your opinion of the 

system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed ?—In order to stimu¬ 
late healthy ambition and to make the Provincial 
Civil Service more attractive to the best type 
of man, I am strongly of opinion that the way 
should be open for the promotion of officials of 
proved merit from the Provincial to the lowest 
rank of the Imperial Service, whether Executive 
or Judicial. Thereafter, the promotion of these 
persons to higher rank in the Imperial Service 
should be determined exactly as in the case of 
those directly recruited. Appointment should be 
to the Imperial Service as a whole, rather than 
to particular listed posts therein. 

45106. (31) Do you consider that any differ¬ 
entiation is necessary between the course of 
study for probationers who are Natives of India 
and the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ?—I 
have already stated that I am only in favour of 
recruitment by competitive examinations, and of 
simultaneous examinations in England and in India 
on the express condition that the examination be 
regarded as a qualifying test, to be followed by 
an adequate system of selection, training, and 
probation. I regard this to be necessary alike in 
the case of Indian and of English candidates, but 
for slightly different reasons. 

1. In the case of “Natives of India.” Imme¬ 
diately on selection these should be sent for three 
years’ training in England. I regard it as abso¬ 
lutely essential that so long as the British rule in 
India shall continue, the administrators of that 
rule shall have imbibed the spirit and ideals of 
British public life and service. Moreover, few 
things will so effectually tend to raise the standard 
of efficiency in Indian candidates to a European 
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level, as some years wisely spent in England. 

I should therefore require all “ Natives of India,” 
imm ediately after selection, to proceed to Eng¬ 
land for three years’ training. Indian parents, 
who, on grounds of poverty or other reasons, 
would refuse to allow their sons to go to England 
for some years rough and tumble life unsuper¬ 
vised in London, on the mere chance of possible 
success later on in the Civil Service examination, 
would seldom refuse to allow to go to England for 
a course of training a son who had already been 
admitted to the Service. The three years should 
be spent on a carefully thought-out plan and 
under supervision. Possibly one year at Oxford 
or Cambridge, a second year in a Government 
hostel in London, while studying at the Law 
Courts and Government offices, and a third year 
in examining the working of a municipality, 
railways, factories, and some time at a model farm. 

On his return to India all promotion would 
depend on proved capacity. 

2. In the caseof other than “ Natives of India,” 

I have one clear conviction, and that is that it is of 
the greatest importance that successful candidates 
should be brought out to India for two or th ree 
years of further training under most carefully 
chosen guidance; that they may study languages as 
well as Indian history, Indian literature, Indian 
art, Indian religion and folk-lore on the spot. It 
seems to me most essential that English Civilians 
should have more opportunity than is possible in 
the, pressure of full work later on to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the thought, senti¬ 
ment, and history of the people they are to serve 
as rulers; and shall have impressed on them the 
high value set by Orientals on sympathy of 
attitude and considerate courtesy in manner. 

45107. (50) Please add such other remarks 
as you may desire to offer on any point relating 
to the conditions of service, salary, leave, and 
pension in the Indian Civil Service ?—It appears 
to me that, in view of the much greater cost of 
English, as compared with Indian education, and 
the expenses of Civil Servants in India whose 
domicile is in England, compared with those whose 
domicile is in India, it would be equitable that 
those qualifying through the examination held in 
India should receive two-thirds of the pay attached 
to a post when held by a Civil Servant who 
qualified in England. 

Further, there is a considerable body of evi¬ 
dence to show that the Civil Service no longer 
attracts to the same extent the class it secured in 
the past. The attractions of more lucrative 

The Rev. W. E. S. Holland 

45109. (Chairman.) You were until recent¬ 
ly, I understand, Warden of the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Hostel at Allahabad ?—Yes. 

45110. And you have now gone to Calcutta? 

—Yes. 

45111. Will you tell us what your work 
was in Allahabad ?—I was in charge of the 
hostel. There were about a hundred students, 
most of whom were Hindus. They were nearly 
all being educated, and were attending lectures in 
the Government College. During the remainder 
of the day they were living in the hostel with us. 

Our work was to develop the residential side of 
college-life. There were societies, and games, 


careers at home opened up by England’s expan¬ 
sion in wealth of recent years are proving too 
strong. It would seem that the only way to 
secure the best product of our Universities is to 
increase the pay; the more so as the introduction 
of simultaneous examinations will in some re¬ 
spects detract from the attractiveness of the 
Service to Englishmen. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

45108. (51) Please refer to Government of 

India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 
19th August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their altera¬ 
tion ?—My experience only justifies me in making 
one remark on the place nomination has in the 
present system of recruitment for the Provincial 
Service. I am disgusted by the annual proces¬ 
sion of supplicants for notes, introductions, and 
indirect and back-door influence of all kinds in 
the interest of their suits for nomination. It is 
degrading to the applicant, degrading to those 
whose good offices he seeks (and without which he 
stands small chance of nomination), and degrad¬ 
ing to those who have to appoint with little real 
knowledge of the comparative merit of the candi¬ 
dates. No system could be worse than this. To 
leave to personal choice a selection in regard to 
which there is insufficient opportunity for personal 
knowledge is unfair to all concerned. To my own 
knowledge it has resulted in the appointment of 
most unsuitable persons, and the passing over of 
some of the best students I have had. I have 
observed the same results when it has been con¬ 
sidered necessary to appoint to a certain vacancy 
a man of a certain class. My proposal would be 
the same as m the case of the Imperial Service— 
a semi-competitive qualifying examination, from 
which a number of candidates larger by a half 
than the number of vacancies to be filled would 
be reserved. From these a board of selection 
would choose after interview and examination of 
past records, with provisions—so far as fitness 
made possible—for due representation of different 
classes. This species of vivd voce examination 
should take place at the smallest possible inter¬ 
val after the publication, in alphabetical order, of 
the reserved list: to exclude any attempt to bring 
personal influence to bear. Similar arrangements 
should be made in the case of the Imperial 
Service examination. 

called and examined. 

and there was social intercourse with them in their 
rooms, and so on. Then there was our missionarv 
work, We taught them the Bible if they wished 
to study Christianity. 

45112. In the course of your work you have 
been brought into very close contact with Indian 
students, I presume ?—Yes, very close, I 
think. 

45113. The work you are now engaged upon 
in Calcutta is of a similar kind, I suppose ?— 
There my work will be in a residential college, 
not only a hostel. There is already a small resi¬ 
dential college. The work will be similar, except 
that I shall have lecturing to do as well. 
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45114. Is it in any way connected with the 
University ? —It is affiliated to it. 

45115. You have suggested here that the 
Home Service should he thrown open to Indians? 
-Yes. 

45116. That rather lies outside the scope of 
our enquiries, and I will not ask you any ques¬ 
tion upon it?—I did not know whether it was 
included in the questions or not. 

45117. In your answer to question (5) you 
refer to the degrading accompaniments of the 
patronage scheme, and you refer to this again 
in your answer to question (51). I take it from 
those remarks that you are very much opposed to 
the present system of nomination ?—Yes. 

45118. You would introduce a form of selec¬ 
tion into the open competitive examination? — 
Yes, after the examination. 

45119. Why is selection before the exam¬ 
ination worse than selection after the exam¬ 
ination?—I suppose all personal approach to 
the Board of Selection will be impossible. No 
one knows if he will be among the selected candi¬ 
dates ; and if the selection follows the vivd voce 
at the shortest interval possible after the written 
examination, I do not think the men will have the 
opportunity for personally approaching in any 
way the Board of Selection. 

45120. You mean that the Board which selects 
after the examination will do so without making 
any public statement as to the order of the candi¬ 
dates in the examination ? - Yes. I do not know 
that the names of the Board need be widely known. 

I would suggest that everything should be done 
to exclude every kind of personal solicitation. 
Each candidate would send in his papers and his 
testimonials, and all his records and so on, and at 
a convenient interval after the written examina¬ 
tion the Board of Selection would send for him 
and examine him, and there would be an end of 
it. It would also remove one great grievance, 
namely, the supposed grievance that a really 
qualified man is prohibited from going in for 
his examination through his failure to get the 
necessary influence to secure nomination. If he 
is certain to come before the selection Board as 
a result of passing his examination, then he is 
secure up to the last point, independent of any 
personal influence. What- disgusts one is the 
means which so many of our students have to 
take to get these personal introductions and 
recommendations to people of influence. 

45121. 1 can understand the difficulties 

with regard to the Provincial Civil Service. 
You are proposing this, I understand, for the 
open competition in England ? —For both. 

45122. As regards the examination in Lon¬ 
don for the Indian Civil Service, your proposal 
is of a restrictive character as compared with the 
present system ?—It is an effort to improve that 
examination by introducing other considerations 
than mere book-work. 

45123. Would your Board of Selection be 
the same as the examining body ?—I am not 
aware of what constitutes the examining body. 

45124. The Civil Service Commissioners?— 
I would suggest a Board of Selection appointed 
in the best way, including Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan members. 

45125. You would have a Board in India 


and a Board in England ?—They would have to 
be in touch with one another. 

45126. You do not think that your scheme 
would be open to any of the abuses of which we 
have heard ?—If changes were made in the 
constitution of the Board every year, and the 
names of the Board were not published in 
advance, and the interval were short, and if 
the Board themselves could not be approached, 

I do not think there would be a likelihood of any 
abuse. 

45127. If you changed the Board every year 
do you think you would get a competent body 
of people ? —There might be some changes in it. 
A Commissioner has got certain posts to give, 
and he wishes to be approached. How else can 
he come to know about the equal merits of the 
qualified candidates ? He wishes to be appro¬ 
ached ; but this Board of Selection should not be 
approached. 

45128. Do you think this Board of Selection 
should be able to make judicious discrimination 
as between the merits of one candidate and 
another?—I do not see why it should not be as 
successful as the Naval Cadet Board. I think 
you can very often judge fairly successfully. 

45129. Do you not think difficulties might 
arise if a candidate, who has done very well 
in bis examination, finds he is not selected ?— 

I have suggested that only the order of merit 
and the marks of the finally selected candi¬ 
dates should be published. I do not see why 
any more should be published. For instance, 
of the 150, I think 100 should be reserved for 
selection, and their names should be published in 
alphabetical order, and if you like you could 
give the marks of the selected 100. 

45130. Do you not think it would lead to a very 
great deal of dissatisfaction if candidates going 
into the examination knew that they were never 
going to be informed as to how well they had 
done in the examination ?—I am not keen that 
they should not be informed, if it is felt desirable 
that a man should know how he has passed. Wa 
shall recognise in the future that there are other 
things of importance besides the results of the 
written examination ; in proportion as that side 
of things is emphasised there will be less dis¬ 
content 

45131. It would be rather a patient kind of 
candidate who would feel satisfied if he bad 
passed.an extremely good examination and were 
cast because he had been told by the Board at 
the interview that ho was not qualified in other 
ways. That is what it would amount to ?—I do 
not feel the difficulty. 

45132. If you are going to have nomination 
I should have thought it would be better to have 
it before the examination than after. It would 
be open to fewer abuses, would it not ?—I do 
not see how it would be possible to avoid that 
degrading process of seeking recommendations 
which a student has to undergo now, which 
often results in the best men not securing recom¬ 
mendations. 

45133. You realise fhat there are difficulties 1 
—I think my scheme reduces the difficulties to a 
minimum. 

45134. You are in favour of simultaneous ex¬ 
aminations being held in both 1 countries ?—Yea. 
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I would emphasise very much the safeguards I 
have laid down. 

45135. You told us that educated Indian 
opinion so far as you know it does not accept 
absolute simultaneous examination as the solu¬ 
tion of the problem ?—Yes. 

45136. You say the intensity and deter¬ 
mination of the demand cannot be wisely ignor¬ 
ed ?—A demand for simultaneous examination 
properly safeguarded. 

45137. On what ground would you say that 
this demand is really based ?—I think it is the 
idea that the holding of the examination in Eng¬ 
land does, and is intended to, give a distinct pre¬ 
ference to the English candidate. 

45138. From what you say I gather that you 
are impressed with the political importance 
of this demand, and that you are quite prepared to 
sacrifice a certain amount of efficiency in the 
Administration in order to remove the discontent 
which exists 1 —I have said something about the 
subject of efficiency later on in my answer. I 
think that is of importance in this matter. If 
we stand to lose in some aspects of efficiency 
we stand to gain in other aspects of efficiency. 
For instance, I think I have mentioned that an 
efficient Government means a Government which 
is securing the active co-operation of the peo¬ 
ple, and the Government will not be efficient 
until the influential classes are actively co-operat¬ 
ing with it. 

45139. What you mean is, that though there 
might be a certain diminution of intrinsic effi¬ 
ciency, the efficiency of the whole Service would 
be maintained by having a more contented 
community owing to there being greater facili¬ 
ties for the admission of Indians ?—Yes ; and if 
there were a larger proportion of Indians it would 
mean a bigger part of the Service which was in 
sympathetic touch with the people and able to 
secure their sympathy and co-operation. 

45140. You argue in favour of simultaneous 
examination that you think it will be good for 
education ?—Yes, if the selective process suffi¬ 
ciently emphasises character, &c. 

45141. We have had a good deal of evidence 
before us with regard to simultaneous examination 
as having probably the opposite effect on the high 
standard of education in this country ?—I have 
made a correction in my written answers which is 
of importance: “ The institution of simultaneous 

examinations of the modified type suggested. ” I 
mean by that phrase to bring in the whole matter 
of selection. The mere introduction of simulta¬ 
neous examination will be disastrous to education 
here : it will lead to the degradation of Uni¬ 
versity examination to mere cramming work. 
The introduction of examinations qualified as 1 
have suggested by this selective process, which 
lays emphasis on character and leadership and 
social standing and that kind of thing, will help 
education. Without that correction my statement 
is misleading. 

45142. You mean that an indiscriminate ex¬ 
amination would be injurious to education, be¬ 
cause ifr would force an excessive number into 
the examination ?—No; but this, that it will have 
a very serious effect upon University teaching if 
it is to lead up to a mere written examination. 

45143. How is your proposal going to coun¬ 


ter-act that ?—What will counter-act that will be 
the emphasis put upon the other qualifications of 
candidates rather than the result of their written 
examination, the emphasis put upon character, 
power of leadership shown in the student’s 
college career, and so on. 

45144. I can understand that from the point 
of view of the efficiency of the Service ; but I 
do not follow you in your argument from the 
point of view of education, because by your 
selection after the examination you are not in any 
way going to check the indiscriminate flow of 
people into the examination in the way that no¬ 
mination before examination would. You are 
only going to check that after the flow has 
taken place ?—The way I think it will have 
the effect which I am hoping and suggest¬ 
ing will be that it will be demanded of colleges 
in India that they shall prepare adequately for 
the Civil Service examination. Public opinion 
will demand that University colleges shall prepare 
them sufficiently for this examination, and such 
preparation will include an emphasis upon the 
other sides of college-life other than mere 
intellectual work : it will mean an emphasis upon 
character and so forth which will enormously 
improve our whole educational system. Another 
point which has disappeared for the moment is 
this. Indian higher education at present leads up 
to nothing but law and clerkships. What 
educational enthusiasm or keenness can you have 
in a system which has that as its ultimate end— 
law and clerkships ? 

45145. You do not suggest any limit to the num¬ 
ber of Indians who may be successful at a simul¬ 
taneous examination ? — No; I do not at all 
anticipate such a preponderance. 

45146. Supposing it takes pla' e, what would 
you say then ?—When that day comes there 
ought to be a preponderance of Indians. When 
the British race has ceased to be able to hold 
its own not only in intellect but in character and 
grit and leadership, no fixing of a minimum will 
preserve our British Raj : it is gone. 

45147. You do not see the necessity for put¬ 
ting a limit ? —No, none at all. 

45148. You rely upon a Board, which you 
say will change every year, to secure your essen¬ 
tial qualifications ?—I do not wish to emphasise so 
much the change. There ought to be a certain 
amount of change, and a certain amount of con¬ 
tinuity. 

45149. In answer to question (10) you say : 
“ There is in every Indian district an increasing 
number of professional gentlemen who devote a 
large part of their time to public affairs.” Can 
you tell us a little more about that ?—In Allaha¬ 
bad I know there are a certain number of Indian 
gentlemen, lawyers, doctors, and others, who do 
excellent work of the kind suggested here, who 
would admirably fill posts of importance on 
municipalities. They show real public interest. 

45150. Are they going on to the Boards of 
Magistrates ?—Municipal Boards. 

45151. Are they becoming Honorary Magis¬ 
trates ?—I have not observed that so much. 

45152. You have observed their work on 
Municipal Boards ?—Yes, from outside. 

45153. You do not like the present listed posts 
system; you would like to see officers promoted 
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direct into the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes, 
I think so. 

45154. You think that the difference of 
status as between the listed post officer and the 
Indian Civil Servant should be removed ?—Yes. 

45155. You attach great importance to send- 
iug young Indians to attend a University course 
at home ?—Not only a University course. I 
have suggested a year at the University, and 
that after that they should be at a Government 
hostel for a year in London to attend the law 
courts and Government offices and then spend 
a year under wise direction going round 
inspecting the work of municipalities, railways, 
factories, and model farms, and so on. 

45156. You would give them as catholic an 
education as possible ?—Yes. 

45157. You desire that Europeans who enter 
the Service should have impressed upon them 
the high value set by Orientals on a sympathetic 
attitude and considerate courtesy. Do you think 
they are wanting in that respect?—I have 
very seldom observed it myself, but certainly 
there is a great deal of complaint from students 
with regard to it. Only to-day I have had a 
complaint brought to me. Railway travelling is 
a prolific cause. The complaint is very frequent. 
I do not think it attaches exclusively to any 
one class of European. 

45158. You regard that as a very important 
point ?—Yes, I do. 

45159. You think that more could be done to 
improve that in the training of the young 
Civilian in his first year in India ?—Yes. 

45160. (Sir Murray Hammick.) Have you 
an intention of selecting also in England after 
the examination ?— Ye3, certainly. 

45161. You would select amongst the candi¬ 
dates in England the Englishmen who go up and 
become successful ? You would have a Selection 
Board there as well as in India ?—Yes. 

45162, Supposing you had got a great num¬ 
ber of successful candidates as far as the intellec¬ 
tual examination went in India, would it not be 
difficult to make a fair discrimination between 
the moral character and the courage and the 
truth-telling and the perseverance and athletic 
capacity of the candidates in India and the 
candidates in England ?—Some scheme of dove¬ 
tailing the two would need to be worked out. It 
would have to be rather rough and tumble. If 
out of the top 150 in the result of the written 
examination 50 passed in India and 100 in 
England, the Indian Board should be told to 
select the best two-thirds of their 50. 

45163. That is a very modified scheme of 
simultaneous examination. Suppose we put it the 
other way. Supposing there were 60 appoint¬ 
ments vacant, and supposing in India you,had 60 
candidates whom you considered qualified by your 
intellectual examination, and they all got the 
necessary number of marks, and supposing in 
England you only had 50 who passed, would you 
cut out ten of the Indians in order to let in 50 
of the Europeans because they had shown a 
higher standard in the selection ?— I have not 
quite followed the arithmetic. 

45164. Supposing you had a less number of 
Englishmen who were qualified at the competi¬ 
tive examination than you had in India, you 


would cut out the Indians, supposing the commit¬ 
tee considered that their qualifications as far as 
these moral qualities were concerned had not come 
up to the standard of the Englishmen ?—No. 
It seems to me it would have to be done in one of 
two ways. One would be by the Board of Selec¬ 
tion travelling out to India, and interviewing 
first the English candidates and then the Indian 
candidates. 

45165. Would it not be absolutely necessary 
that the same Board should judge both sets of 
candidates before you can get any kind of stan¬ 
dard which would work ?—I think that would be 
much the best way. 

45166. You think you would get rid of the 
deleterious effect of these examinations on educa¬ 
tion, because boys will think that it is no use- 
going up for this examination unless they have 
this moral training to enable them to pass the 
examination. Do you think in this country that 
would make the slightest difference, in the evil 
eflect of instituting a huge competitive examina¬ 
tion, on education ?—I have stated what seems 
to me the best way to the realisation of my hopes 
in small print.* I should like to see a model 
institution in India manned from top to bottom 
by Englishmen. We have in England the 
traditions which we are wanting India to 
have. I would have this model institution 
manned from top to bottom on English public 
school and English college lines. 

45167. You say it is imperative to alter the 
character of the examinations so as to make it 
impossible to prepare for them by a system of 
cramming. Are you aware that since I passed 
the Indian Civil Service examination 35 years 
ago every attempt has been made to get rid of 
cramming? We have been told this year that 
the crammers were just as successful as they have 
ever been.—I do not know wbat the cure 
for cramming is, but it ought not to pass human 
intelligence to be able to discover a way. 

45168. You speak of the degrading effect of 
this system of getting appointments. We have 
heard a great deal of that everywhere, but 
surely the degrading effect of this system arises 
from the bad way in which the appointers, the 
men who have the patronage, behave on these 
occasions. Surely there is nothing degrading in 
asking for an appointment ?—It may be that the 
system can be better worked. I am only criti¬ 
cising it as it is worked at present. Gentlemen 
come to me and say they have a letter about the 
cousin or nephew or some friend in such and such 
a place, and will I give an introduction ? 

45169. If you steadily refuse doing that you 
would avoid doing something which would be 
degrading, not to the boy, but to you?—Yes; 
but then I also know that the boy has no chance 
of getting the appointment. I think it is degrad¬ 
ing to be asked. It is more degrading to 
comply ; therefore I do not do so. I refuse to 
write the chit, and the boy does not get the 
appointment. 

45170. As long as the thing is not done I do 
not think there is much degradation about the 
transaction at all. A parent in England has a 
son he is desirous of getting into some firm or 
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rivate appointment in England. We all know 
ow he does it: I have done it myself. He 
writes to his friend, and asks whether such and 
such a person will give an appointment, and he 
gets his sons’ masters and tutors at the college 
to give his son a recommendation, and his son 
asks for an appointment. There is nothing 
degrading in that system?—I would much 
sooner have you go in for a written examination 
of that kind, and afterwards meet the vivd voce 
Board of Examiners. 

45171. I object to the word “degrading.” 
What is degrading is, as you say, when a boy 
comes to you, and you give the boy a chit know¬ 
ing nothing about him. You say from what you 
have heard that you know the boy is a very good 
-boy. There is nothing degrading in that. I can 
never see anything degrading in this system if 
it is properly conducted, can you?—I have not 
seen it properly conducted. 

45172. Surely the officer conducts it pro¬ 
perly. I have had plenty of appointments to 
give away in this country. I have treated it as 
a very unpleasant operation. One has a number 
to select from; but I have never seen anything 
in the slightest degrading about it.—I do not 
know how the selection is done in the end. I 
know every year that lots of students come to 
me for this kind of thing. 

45173. The students come to you and ask 
you to give recommendations which you cannot 
give. The boy is a foolish boy. I cannot see 
that “ degrading ” is a proper term to apply to 
the system. The degradation comes in when 
the man gives a false certificate. That is the 
evil of the person who does it, and not the evil 
of the system?—I felt very angry when I was 
asked to do this kind of thing. 

45174. In answer to question (10) you say : 
“ It may be impossible to recruit them direct 
into the higher grades of the Service, but an 
increasing number of posts, such as the chairman¬ 
ship of municipalities and district boards at pre¬ 
sent filed by Civilians, might well be thrown 
open for tenure by such persons.” Your expe¬ 
rience is only of this province. There are 
several provinces in India where headships of 
municipalities and presidencies of local boards 
are thrown open, and held by non-official persons: 
but your experience is entirely of this province ? 
—My experience is simply of Allahabad. 

45175. Do you think that the mere addition 
of an examination, which at the best will open 
30, 35 or 40 appointments a year by competition, 
will have the effect of improving the prospects in 
this country, which at present you say are 
confined to law and clerkships ? Would it have 
any effect whatever upon education ? — I think 
it will introduce the stimulus of an honourable 
ambition at present lacking; and that the leading 
institutions of this province will be expected to 
provide the kind of education, moral as well as 
intellectual, which is requisite for this exam¬ 
ination. I do think that. 

> 45176. Your whole point lies in this insis¬ 
tence of yours that this examination is to have 
this other element besides mere intellectualism ? 
—*1 feel what I want is that we shall discover 
the real test for fitness for rule in India. If the 
intellectual examination is not that, then discover 


what it is : discover it, and apply it without fear 
or favour to Indian and Englishman alike. 

45177. I suppose you will agree that mere 
intellectual capacity is not the standard that 
should guide us ?—Certainly. 

45178 {Mr. Madge.) Why do you think that 
the present system suggests that the Englishman 
is afraid to meet his Indian fellow subjects on 
level terms, considering, as its history shows, 
that the test was originally instituted for English¬ 
men only, and afterwards extended to Indians?— 
It is the refusal to have the examination held in 
India which is construed, I think, by a great 
many Indians who have spoken to me, as the 
expression of the Englishman’s fear that if he 
meets the Indian on level terms he will be 
beaten. 

45179. You are of opinion that simultaneous 
examination would prove disastrous to education 
unless the redeeming influences you have pro¬ 
posed were introduced?—Yes. 

45180. Consequently, if your redeeming 
influences are not introduced it is your frank 
opinion that the system will be disastrous ?— 
Yes, because of the Indian proneness to cram. 

45181. You say, “ One main obstacle lies in 
India’s lack of the kind of education which 
alone can develop the talent for administration.” 
All your suggestions tend to give education that 
bent. Do you not think it, is narrowing the scope 
of education if education really means leading 
out men in their true colours into all their sur¬ 
rounding circumstances ? Why would you 
confine it to administration alone when the 
country is developing and most people think 
there ought to be independent careers, not only 
professions, but industrial, mechanical, engineer¬ 
ing, and so forth? Why do you want to narrow 
education to the administrative issue?—I want 
to broaden it out into other lines than the mere 
intellectual ; that it shall include (call it if you 
will) the social side, that power of leadership 
which I have spoken of. I want to include that 
and not only to have mere bookwork. 

45182. Have you taken into consideration the 
claims of industrial development side by side with 
this administrative sphere ?—I think a good indus¬ 
trial person will be all the better if he has an 
education which will develop the other sides 
of him other than mere bookwork. 

45183. Have you in mind other spheres 
besides this one ? From your answer it seems 
that you have directed your attention to making 
education such a thing as would make men 
qualify for administrative careers ?—It is rather 
because I want to see a very different type of 
education that I welcome something which will 
give a stimulus. 

45184. You go on to say: “If it is in any 
serious sense our aim to give the people of India 
an increasing share in the government of their 
own country, the institution of simultaneous 
examination seems imperative.” You use the 
word “ serious," and that suggests the ques¬ 
tion : Do you doubt the sincerity of those who 
are anxious to give the Indians a share in the 
Administration ? What is the precise meaning 
of the word “serious” in this connection?—! 
think people may quite sincerely think that we 
ought not to give the people an increasing share. 
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45185. Bat I refer to people who are 
anxious to give them an increasing share, but 
who are .also quite opposed to simultaneous 
examination. Do you think they have not thought 
out the matter?—The only alternative is to 
arbitrarily fix the proportion, against which I 
have given my reasons. 

45186. The only reports about local self- 
government in this country, and the Government 
resolutions upon them, suggest fhe opinion that 
although in exceptional cases they have disclosed 
very high talents and ability, yet in most cases 
the thing has been run by the District Officer, 
and by the Engineer and the Health Officer, so 
that when you refer to the chairmanship of the 
municipality and the district board as offices 
that may be filled by the class of men you expect 
to come out, do you anticipate the education you 
propose would make that difference in them ?— 
Yes. 

45187. You say that the appointments should 
be to the Imperial Service as a whole rather than 
to the particular listed-posts therein. Do you 
object to having listed-posts at all, or do you 
relatively object to it ?—Relatively. 

45188. (Mr. Fisher). Would it not be rather 
difficult to weigh the claims of an English public 
school-boy against those of an Indian public 
school-boy?—I have said that racial distribution 
ought not to be disturbed. I 6ay that because it 
seems to me that if the selective process results 
in, for instance, the exclusion of most of the 
Indians who have passed, it will create a good deal 
of discontent. I feel it bo the weakest point in my 
proposal. I think it is the choice of the lesser 
evil. I think the racial proportion of the final 
100 must correspond roughly to the racial distri¬ 
bution of the 100 which stood at the top. If 
there were 60 Englishmen and 40 Indians 
in the top 100 in the examination, there would 
have to be about that number in the final selec¬ 
tion. Your business will not be to weigh the 
Englishmen against the Indians, but to pick out 
the best 60 Englishmen, and the best 40 Indians. 

45189. The actual intellectual results will 
have a very shaping effect: it will have the 
most preponderating influence upon the total 
result 1 — I admit that. 

45190. Are you not, under your scheme of 
simultaneous examination, inviting Indian 
candidates to undertake a course of study which 
is widely divergent from the course of study 
now pursued in the Indian Universities ?— In 
some respects, yes. 

45191. Is it not also a very difficult course 
of study ? You are expecting them to make 
a special intellectual effort for which there is 
no very adequate training provided in India in 
order to win a place in the Indian Civil Service 
examination ?— It is not only intellectual effort. 

45192. But intellectual effort will have to be 
made, and to the best of their ability they will 
all wish to stand as high as possible. That 
being so, how can you avoid cramming ? Is it 
not the case in England that the evil of cram¬ 
ming is reduced to its lowest possible proportions 
owing to the fact that the curriculum of the 
Indian Civil Service examination is closely 
modelled upon the curriculum at the Universi¬ 
ties, and therefore the man steps into the Indian 


Civil Service without much trouble; whereas 
under your scheme of simultaneous examination 
your young Indian will have to take very special 
measures in order to secure success at the exam¬ 
ination ?—I am contemplating very radical 
changes in the Indian educational system as a 
result of the introduction of these examinations. 
That is a point which I ought to have mentioned, 
The Indian University career ought to lead up 
as naturally to the Civil Service examination as 
in an English University. 

45193. You do not think in the interests of 
higher education in India that it is really a 
better thing for India to develop an autonomous 
educational system largely influenced by the 
West, but possessing a great number of special 
features more congenial to Indian upbringing 
and Indian environment ?— I should say the 
Civil Service examination, in other respects than 
the giving of greater weight than now to Sanskrit 
and Arabic, ought to be altered so that the 
Indian candidate taking Indian subjects will 
have as good a chance as the Englishman. 

45194. In other words, are you not really 
proposing a separate examination? — ! do not 
see why there should be any more difference 
between the Indian who has passed largely 
through the help of Arabic and Sanskrit and 
Indian Philosophy, and the English candidate 
who has passed in Greats, than there is at pre¬ 
sent between the Oxford classic and the Cam¬ 
bridge scientist. 

45195. The larger number of options the 
more separate examinations you have. If your 
scheme is to introduce usuries of subjects which 
will be taken by Indian candidates and Indian 
candidates alone, and a series of subjects which 
will be taken by English candidates, it will not 
be a simultaneous examination. You will have 
two different sets of papers examined by two 
sets of examiners, in fact there will be two sets of 
examinations under the same mime ? —I think it 
would be no less a simultaneous examination than 
one which comprises both Science and Greats men. 

45196. You will have one race taking up one 
set of subjects, and another race taking up 
another set of subjects ?—Chiefly in 
Philosophy, History, and Classics. Science will 
be the same, and Mathematics will be the same. 

45197. I suppose you admit that there will 
have to be a very large amount of differentiation 
between the subjects taken up by the Indian and 
the subjects taken up by the Englishman : will 
you not go a step further and say that in order to 
avoid the evil of cramming it will be better to 
have an examination more closely adjusted to the 
Indian University courses?—I would rather 
reverse it, and say that you must adapt the Indian 
University courses to the examination, or you 
will have cramming. 

45198. Is not the alternative that you might 
adapt your examination to the Indian University 
courses ?—I hope not. Ido not think the pre¬ 
sent courses are good enough. 

45199. In what respects?—I think they are 
too little Indian. Take Philosophy, a thing I 
naturally turn to. We start our students off 
with Greek Philosophy, and English and German 
Philosophy. All their philosophical thinking has 
got quite another origin. 
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45200. That is my point. The true line 
for the development of the Indian intellect is a 
different one from the line which is naturally in¬ 
dicated to young public school-boys in England. 
Therefore, if you introduce simultaneous exam¬ 
ination it will absolutely falsify development. 
You will be twisting your Indian education into 
conformity with the educational ideal which has 
been the natural development of English condi¬ 
tions?—I am hoping that simultaneous examina¬ 
tion would introduce, parallel to the philosophy 
course paper taken by the Englishmen, options in 
Philosophy which would be much more Indian. 
That would result in great improvements in our 
Indian University Courses. I cannot help feeling 
that this will help education here enormously. 
The same point applies to History as well, and 
possibly other subjects too. In Philosophy we 
start our candidates right away in Greece. If 
the Civil Service examination goes on better, 
and gives really a good philosophical examination 
based upon Indian Philosophy as an option to the 
English one, it will compel Indian Universities to 
enormously improve their philosophical course. 

45201 (Air Macdonald.) To carry on that 
point, is not the whole assumption that a ground¬ 
ing in Western philosophy is essential to the 
British tone of Government in this country, 
the whole theory of liberty, the whole relation 
between the governed and the governor ; is not 
that a political deduction which is inevitable only 
from character and Western philosophy ?—In the 
Civil Service examination a large number of 
people who come in to administer India have not 
taken Philosophy. I think our philosophy course 
should start on a more pantheistic foundation— 
the foundation upon which most Hindu candi¬ 
dates actually start, and these connect up, by 
differences and resemblances, with Western Philo¬ 
sophy. 

45202. In the end does it not come to this, 
that Philosophy which the good English candidate 
should pass is the same Philosophy which the 
good Indian candidate should pass if they are 
both going to govern India ?—I do not think 
so. 

45203. With reference to your scheme there 
is an initial difficulty. I do not know whether I 
have missed any point in reading your evidence 
but let me put it to you : what are you going to 
recruit for according to your scheme, for a num¬ 
ber of vacancies in the Indian Civil Service? — 
Yes. 

45204. What number ? Supposing you 
have got 60 vacancies, which we may take as the 
average now, what are you going to do when you 
set your Indian examination. Are you recruiting 
for the whole, or for a proportion of the 60 ?— 
For the whole of the 60, both in England and in 
India. 

45205. I mean in India ?—The 60 will be 
chosen equally and indifferently from candidates 
who take the examination in England and in 
India, the whole 60 may be from England, or the 
whole may be from India, or 30 may be from 
both. 

45206. I am afraid I am confused in the matter. 
Is it your proposal in England and in India that 
you should have a sort of qualifying examination 
from which a mass of successful candidates should 


emerge, and that from that mass you are going 
to have two selecting bodies who are going to 
abstract 60 ?—I think the best proposal is that 
the same body should come to India. I think it 
is best that the same body should examine in 
India and in England. If that is impracticable I 
would say that, supposing there are 60 vacancies, 
and supposing after the result of the written 
examination it is found that 20 of the first 60 
have passed in India, and that 40 of the first 60 
have passed in England, then it would be for 
the Indian Board to select the best two-thirds of 
the 20. 

45207. It is terribly complicated, and most 
uncertain in its results ?—I think the latter the 
more cumbersome method. I think it would be 
best to have the same Board. 

45208. Coming to simultaneous examination, 
I understand that since you were examined by 
the Chairman you have admitted that the purely 
intellectual stimulus which simultaneous examina¬ 
tion would give would be good for the Indian 
Universities ?—Yes. 

45209. That intellectual stimulus would come, 
would it not, by bringing into your University 
work subjects contained in the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice syllabus for the competition ?—Yes, and by 
opening up more honourable careers. 

45210. Supposing the Allahabad University 
or the college which you contemplate, were going 
to educate and not to cram men, so that they 
could pass the Indian Civil Service examination, 
would not the effect of that be that the Allahabad 
University course and your college course would 
approximate to an ordinary Oxford “Greats” 
education?—With Indian options. 

45211. The educational value would be equi¬ 
valent to the Oxford “ Greats ”?—-Yes. 

45212. That would be-the intellectual effect 
of simultaneous examination?—Not if the written 
examination is all that there is. 

45213. Just a moment. We will take it by 
steps. You have got this intellectual effect. Be¬ 
fore the moral selection takes place your man 
has to get into the field of selected candidates ? 
—Yes. 

45214. That being his first job, the first pres¬ 
sure is to pass that examination ?—I think he 
would work for both together. If the result of 
the first three or four years, or the first ten years, 
shows that several candidates who have passed* 
very high have failed in the process of selection, 
candidates will take very good pains that they 
are qualified by other than mere intellectual 
attainments. 

45215. Your proposal is that the man who 
passes high before he is selected shall be known 
to have passed high ?—Shall be known to have 
passed tolerably high. If it is 60 who pass, 
within the first 90. 

45216. Then you reject him. Is that fair to 
the man?—He has only up to the present shown 
that he is one of the best 90, he has not shown 
that he is one of the best 60. The success in 
getting through the selection has shown that 
intellectually he is one of the best 90 candidates 
who have appeared. 

45217. If he does not get into the selected 60, 
he does not know whether he has failed in 
mathematics or in character ?—I am really not 
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certain whether he ought to be told or not how 
he has done. 

45218. We will leave that there. Supposing 
you knock out your moral test, which seems to 
be a very uncertain thing, why do you use such 
strong language about the damaging effect upon 
Indian education of a simultaneous examination, 
which, so far as intellectual attainment is con¬ 
cerned has got to bring your University up to 
the level of the Oxford “Greats”?—I think it 
will only have a stimulating effect if more than 
more written work is in view. In other words, 
I think the Indian is stronger in memory. That, 
perhaps, is his biggest gift, compared with us. If 
the admission to the Service is to be a mere intel¬ 
lectual test, it will mean more cramming in 
India than it would in England and the evils of 
cramming will more than outweigh the gain in 
other ways. 

45219. Every educational development has to 
be subject to that, has it not? Supposing your 
Senate, or whoever is the responsible authority, 
decides to raise the standard of Allahabad Uni¬ 
versity next year, does it not imply that ?—I 
hope it might mean less cramming. 

452 20. Your point is this, that a mere tightening 
of the University standard leads to Indian cram¬ 
ming ?—It would, unless safeguarded. 

45221. The whole of your scheme is based 
upon the assumption that the sort of middle class 
and upper class English education of the public 
schools and University, is the best for India ?— I 
think so. 

45222. Have you ever studied the Scotch 
system ?—I have lived on the borders of Scot¬ 
land all the while I was at school. 

45223. You know the Scotch freer system ; 
you know the sort of men that it has sent out 
here for the Indian Civil Service ?—I was 
at a school of an English type in Scotland. 

45224. Do you know the type of men who 
have come out here for the Indian Civil Service?— 
I do not know enough about the distinctive differ¬ 
ence between Scotch and English to say anything 
about it. 

45225. You do not know if the Scotch system 
is more adapted to the Indian Civil Service 
than the English system ?—No. 

45226. (Mr. Sly.) You have given us two 
reasons why students are in your opinion unable 
to go to England to compete for the Indian 
Civil Service examination. The first reason you 
said is the caste scruple. Can you give us an 
idea as to how many of your students arc dis¬ 
abled from going to England to appear for the 
examination on the ground of caste scruples ?— 
The three best boys I had during the last two 
years have all been prevented on caste grounds. 
I wished to see those boys go in for the Indian 
Civil Service examination, and if I had had to 
select any three, those three would have been 
the ones I should have chosen, but, as I have 
said, they were all prevented owing to caste 
scruples. 

45227. That was in Allahabad ?- Yes. They 
were not all United Provinces men. 

45228. Do you think that that particular type 
of Indian, who " is at the present day so strongly 
bound by caste scruples as to refuse to leave the 
country, is the real type of Indian one desires 


to get into the Government of India which we 
wish to be conducted on British lines ?—It is not 
he who objects, it is his father. The man wants 
to go, but the father will not allow him. In all 
three cases that has been so. 

45229. It is the father ?—Yes, it is the father 
in all three cases. 

45230. The boy had not sufficient strength 
to break away, and to convince his father of the 
desirability of his going ?—He believed in obe¬ 
dience to his parents, and then, of course, the 
father would have had to pay for him. 

45231. Under your scheme, having passed 
the simultaneous examination out here, he would 
then have to go for three years’ residence in 
England ? That would involve breaking caste 
scruples ?—I think the bribe would be too irresis¬ 
tible. I asked the three men,’ and they said 
that had they passed their parents would have 
given way, 

45232. The caste scruples of the parent would 
be overcome by the solid prospects of the appoint¬ 
ment ?—I went into it in some detail with these 
men. They said:—“My father is so uncertain as to 
whether I shall pass or not; and there are the 
uncertain conditions if I live in England, and 
the effect it will have upon me. ’ They were 
not prepared to take the step. If they had 
passed, however, they were confident that their 
fathers would allow them to go. 

45233. It was not only caste scruples, but 
the question of their conduct in England ?—The 
uncertainty of final success and the English 
atmosphere unsupervised. 

45234 The second reason you have given is the 
question of poverty. If they want to go up for 
tne Indian Civil Service in England does the 
expenditure amount to more than a second-class 
return passage to England, and the cost of a 
month’s residence in London ? What is the 
poverty bar ?—I cannot think of any of my 
students who have contemplated going in for the 
Civil Service examination without two or three 
years as preparation. They feel that they cannot 
get the training in India. 

45235. If simultaneous examinations were 
held in India they would have no effect of any 
kind, unless there was a very large improvement 
in the education ? Even if simultaneous exam¬ 
inations were conceded they would have no effect 
on the admission of Indians by the examination 
in India unless the style of education in India 
was so improved as to take the place of that 
three years’ residence in England ?—Yes that is 
not quite true. I think a certain number of my 
students could pass right away in India. Most 
of them would prefer to go home ; but I think ’ 
some of them could pass right away. 

45236. In another part of your answer you 
have referred to the large cost of English edu¬ 
cation as a reasonable ground for giving the 
English-recruited member of the Service a 
higher salary than the Indian recruited member 
of the Service?—Along with the high expenses 
of living to the Englishman, who lias his family 
at home.- 

45237 If the cost of education is so much 
greater in England, is it not a fact that the 
overty plea you put forward on behalf of the 
ndian is not so strong; that the total cost of 
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preparing a boy for examination in England is 
practically as great as the cost of preparing an 
Indian boy with three years’ education in Eng¬ 
land ?—Under my system he would not go to 
England until he had been accepted. 

45238. I am not asking that. As far as the 
plea of poverty is concerned, would it not cost an 
Indian boy as much to get into the Service under 
the existing system as it would cost an English 
boy to get into the Service?—Not quite, because 
the English system is more expensive. 

45239. If you take it as money value the 
present system is more favourable to the Indian ? 
—The Indian going home for three years has to 
pay less for his education than the Englishman, 
and therefore the Englishman ought to have 
higher pay. 

45240. Therefore it is not such a great hard¬ 
ship to ask the Indian to go home to pass an 
examination as far as the question of money is 
concerned ?—The relative wealth and poverty 
of the classes concerned is very different. 

45241. Amongst your students you find a 
very large proportion of the ablest men who are 
unable to get into the Indian Civil Service on the 
grounds of either caste scruples or poverty ?—It 
is my conviction that the large majority, the best 
qualified men, have not got into Government 
employ. The Government have got several who 
, are second and third-raters. 

45242. Holding that opinion, do you contem¬ 
plate that simultaneous examination would lead 
to a substantial increase in the numbers of 
Indians successful ? — Some increase; and it would 
lead to Government getting the best instead of 
the second best. 

45243. If there is a very large proportion of 
the ablest men going up it would be a very sub¬ 
stantial increase ?—The men who do pass are 
very far from being the best ; they would stand 
quite low down if they were arranged in the 
order of merit. 

45244. You are judging them, are you not, 
from the time they left you, and leaving out of 
account the three years’ education in England ? 

—Yes. 

45245. I am not quite clear about your re¬ 
commendations as regards the age. You have 
fixed the age-limit at twenty-three ?—All I want 
to ensure is that he shall have a University 
career. 

45246. You have also given an opinion in 
favour of the existing system under which the 
Indian Civil Service is combined with the exam¬ 
ination for the Home Civil. Do you think 
there is anything in the objection which has been 
put before us that that combination leads to a 
certain number of men coming out to India who 
went up for the examination solely with the 
object of getting into the Home Civil, but having 
failed to get that, accepted an Indian appointment 
as apis aXler, without any real liking or desire 
for service in India ?—I cannot give you any 
opinion upon that point. 

45247. ( Mr. Abdur Rahim.) With regard 
to simultaneous examination I think you will 
recognise that the simultaneous examination 
which you propose is not the simultaneous 
examination which is wanted by these 
people, for which there is a demand in 


certain quarters. This is a mere qualifying 
examination which would give no guarantee 
of any appointment at all. What they 
want is an examination which will give them 
appointments, ipso facto ? I am trying to 
propound a scheme by w'hich Indians and Eng¬ 
lishmen will be admitted on equal terms. 

45248. Your proposal is a selection by a 
Board, with all those factors of physical and 
moral tests, and character, and so forth ?—In my 
proposal the number of Indians has been fixed 
by the examination. The racial distribution of 
the selected candidates, say 100, must not differ 
from the racial proportion of the first 100 
in the written examination. The reason I 
stipulated that was because I felt that if the 
selection does not take account of that, it will be 
generally supposed in India that the selective 
process has been used to down the Indians. To 
prevent that being said, I put that in. From 
my point of view it is a weakness that the 
number of Indians should be fixed by the written 
examination. 

45249. Do you guarantee that a certain 
proportion of Indians would be sel ected ?—I do 
not quite understand your question. 

45250. Among the Indians themselves, how 
can selection be made ? Would racial and com¬ 
munal considerations come in ?—No. I have 
answered that further on. I have said that 
possibly in the Provincial Civil Service such 
things would need to be taken into account. I 
think in the higher Imperial Service the man to 
get in at all is a man of the stamp who 
could be trusted is such difficulties. 

45251. Is it not likely to lead to considerable 
misunderstanding ? The public will not know 
by what process the selection has been made. 
It may possibly be that some Brahmans qualify, 
and they are objected to ; and some Muhammadans 
qualify and they are objected to. These things 
are liable to grave misconstruction ? —There are 
to be Hindus and Muhammadans on the Selecting 
Board. 

45252. (Sir Theodore Morison.) With 
regard to the evidence given before us this 
morning, it was suggested in the scheme put 
forward by His Honour that Indian youths should 
be selected after passing the Intermediate 
examination, by which their education in India 
would be stopped before they got to the B.A. 
course. I want to know your opinion as an 
educationalist, and one who is in close touch with 
Indian students, from which part of their 
education in India you think Indian students 
derive the greatest value: is it the School, or the 
Intermediate, or the B.A.?—The higher the 
stage, the greater its educational value.' I think 
the M.A. is worth more than the B.A., and the 
B.A. more than the F. A. 

45253. Do you think the two years’ study 
for the Intermediate is of the same value 
as the two years’ study for the B.A.: 
or do you put the higher value 
for the B.A. ? 1 quite acknowledge that the 
results are very different ?—I think the student 
who has only taken the F. A., and not the B.A. 
has missed that part of Indian education which 
would best fit him for this work. There is a 
great difference in the quality of work, apart 
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from the difference in standard in the B.A. as 
compared with the F.A. 

45254. He does not get the benefit of the 
lower training until he has taken the B.A. ?— 
That is so. 

45255. (Lord Ronaldshay.) I need not ask 

you whether you attach the utmost importance 
to this selection on the grounds of character, as 
you have already told us that you do. At the 
same time, would not the selection of character 
be restricted in your examination by order of 
merit. It seems to me that the selection on 
the grounds of character might not come in at all. 
Supposing you had 40 vacancies under your 
scheme, and you selected 60 qualified candidates : 
if the first 40 happened to be Englishmen and 
the next 20 Indians, your Selection Board would 
have nothing to do ?—Under those very impro¬ 
bable circumstances, it would have nothing to do. 


45256. (Mr. Fasih-ud-din.) Are you aware 
of the rules for the appointment of Deputy Col¬ 
lectors?—No. 

45257. You are not aware that the Lieuten 
ant-Governors elect on grounds other than mere 
recommendations ?—I am not aware of the 
details of the rules. 

45258. You say that the result of-the work¬ 
ing of tjje present rules is very unsatisfactory : 
have you come across the work of any Deputy 
Collectors?—No, not sufficiently to be able to 
speak with regard to it. 

45259. You state that the proportion of pay 
which the Provincial Civil Service men should 
get should be two-thirds of the pay drawn by 
civil servants in the same post : is that your 
opinion ?- Only if simultaneous examinations are 
introduced, 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Syed Riza Ali, Esq., B.A.,LL.B., Vakil of the High Court. 


Wr itten answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

45260. (1) What is your experience of 

the working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ? (2) In what 

respects, if any, do you find the present system 
faulty in detail, and what alterations would you 
suggest?—-[1 & 2] Subject to what I have 
stated in reply to questions (7) and (S) I think 
the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service is generally satisfactory. 

45261. (3) Is the system equally suitable 

for the admission of “ Natives of India ’’ and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty' ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—The 
system places almost insurmountable difficulties 
in the way of “Natives of India” desirous of 
appearing at the open competitive examination. 
Intellect is not the monopoly of the rich. On 
the contrary in this country where “ sharafat ” 
(good birth) and wealth are not synonymous terms 
it generally happens that the rising men come 
from the middle classes, often poor. Other con¬ 
siderations apart, the cost alone is prohibitive. 
Some witnesses have stated before the Com¬ 
mission that it would not be advisable to make 
the successful candidates spend the period of 
probation in India because it might lead to some 
of the best men refusing to come out to India 
and run the risk of being rejected. Much more 
difficult should it then be for young Indians 
having some little money to spend nearly all 
they have on the remote chance of their succeed¬ 
ing in the competition. 

45262. (4) Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
„ advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons1—I think the combination of the open 
competitive examination for the Home and 
Colonial Civil Services with the Indian Civil 
Service is to our advantage because that gives 
the best men an opportunity of choosing the 
Indian Civil Service. However, having regard 


to the manner in which our countrymen are 
treated in some Colonies, I am strongly opposed 
to the Colonials being allowed to occupy respon¬ 
sible posts in our country. We would rather go 
without the be it intellect than suffer the 
humiliation of being ruled by the Colonials in 
our own land and insulted in theirs. 

45263. (5) If you do not consider the pre¬ 
sent system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose. (6) 
In particular, what would be your opinion 
regarding a system of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions in India and in England, open in both 
cases to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty? 

(7) What would be your opinion with regard 
to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives 
of India, recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India ? If you favour such, a 
scheme, what proportion do you recommend ? 

(8) If you do not approve of simultaneous 
or separate examinations in India are you 
in favour of any system under which Natives 
of India would be selected in India for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of (a) nomination, (h) combined nomination and 
examination, or (c) any other method ? If ^o, 
describe fully what system you would recom¬ 
mend. In particular, do you consider it desirable 
that all classes and communities should be 
represented in the appointments so made ? If so, 
how would you give effect to this principle ? 

(9) If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives <^f India, in India, do 
you consider that “ Natives of India ” should 
still be eligible for appointment in Eng¬ 
land? (10) Would you regard any system of 
selection in India, which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India,” as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to listed posts officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service ? If the former, what 
alteration, if any, would you recommend in the 
conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
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Sendee ?— [5 to 10] I do not consider the 
present system of recruitment by an open 
competitive examination to be satisfactory. In 
spite of the great advance in education and other 
matters made by Indians during the past 25 
years, the doors of the highest service in the 
land practically remain closed against them. The 
system calls for an immediate reform, if it is 
desired to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of 
our countrymen. Every important section of the 
Indian population is dissatisfied with the present 
system. But I am not prepared to advocate a 
system of simultaneous examinations in India 
and England. My reasons are :— 

(a) It is absolutely necessary that for a 
number of years to come the character of our 
administration should, to a very large extent, 
remain British. Simultaneous examinations 
would lead to the service being swamped by 
Indians which is not desirable. 

(b) The presence of a large majority of 
Indians in the Service might lead to its ceasing 
to be attractive to the right type of English¬ 
men. 

v _ (c ) Wholesale competition would retard the 

progress and development of important commu¬ 
nities, for instance, the Muslim community, and 
would tend to place all power in the hands of 
those whose chief qualification is that they know 
best how to pass an examination. 

I am strongly of the opinion that in the 

J resent state of our development it is most 
eeirablethat all important classes and commu¬ 
nities should be represented in the Indian Civil 
Service. Taking things as they are in India, 
the community that does not supply men to the 
said service is placed at a considerable disadvan¬ 
tage in numerous ways. Representatives in the 
Legislative Councils can only make suggestions. 
But the almost entire constructive work is done 
by the members of the Civil Service. One 
Collector and Magistrate exercises greater 
influence than 20 millionaires put together. 
Besides, it is also to the interest of the State that 
power should not drift into the hands of one 
class of people only. Considering all the points 
1 1 would recommend that “ Natives of India ” 
should fill a fixed proportion of the vacancies in 
the Indian Civil Service by means of a separate 
examination to be held in India. Out of every 
ten vacancies I will not give more than 4 to 
"Natives of India.” I will apply a system of 
limited competition to the vacancies to be filled in 
India. Let me explain my idea by an illustra¬ 
tion. Suppose in a particular year there are fifty 
vacancies altogether. Thirty should go to the 
candidates who have obtained the highest number 
of marks at the examination held in London. Out 
of the remaining twenty posts I will give 
twelve to the successful candidates in order of 
merit, three to the land-holders and five to 
the Mussalmans as a result of the examination 
to be held in India, taking care that the 
candidates supplied by the land-holder class 
and the Muslim community do obtain a certain 
number of marks requisite for passing the exam¬ 
ination. If among the twelve successful candi¬ 
dates there are two land-holders and four Mussul¬ 
mans I will take eighteen men from the competi¬ 
tion list; and will appoint one land-holder and 


one Mussalman (assuming that they have obtained 
the requisite number of marks) to make up the 
total number twenty. If in any year no land¬ 
holder or Mussalman passes the examination I will 
throw all the twenty posts open to competition. 
In case the thirty successful candidates at the 
ex a mination in London include five Indians, 
ihe number of posts to be filled as a result of the 
examination in India will be reduced to fifteen. 
It would be seen that by Indians competing 
for the Indian Civil Service in London, the 
interests of the British candidates will not be 
affected in any way. Of course the examination 
will be held in India after the results of the 
examination in London are out. I consider it 
very important that the examination in India 
should be conducted entirely by the Civil Service 
Commissioners and no man in India should have 
anything to do with it. 

It may be urged against my scheme that it 
accords preferential treatment to the land-holders 
and Mussalmans. In reality this is not so. Mere 
book knowledge is not the only or a very safe 
test of a man’s administrative capacity. Sir 
Antony (now Lord) MacDonnell introduced into 
these provinces a system of competitive examina¬ 
tion for admission to the Provincial Civil Service. 
Before the introduction of this system appoint¬ 
ments used to be made by nomination; and the 
nomination system was resorted to shortly after 
Sir Antony MacDonnell had left the Indian 
shores. And nobody will venture to say that 
Sir Antony MacDonnell’s competition men 
proved themselves superior to the graduates 
appointed by nomination. But granting that my 
scheme places the land-holders and Mussalmans in 
a slightly advantageous position, I fail to see why 
it should be considered a lamentable thing. No 
scheme of advancement can elevate India as a 
whole which fails to take stock of important 
classes and communities living in its heart. No¬ 
body asks that this supposed preferential treat¬ 
ment should last for ever. Education is a great 
equalising force in modern times. All the com¬ 
munities in India are trying to thoroughly equip 
themselves with it. The supposed preferential 
arrangement can be done away with as soon as it 
is found that inequalities, judged from an 
educational point of view, no longer exist. It is 
a part and parcel of my scheme that candidates 
appointed as a result of the examination in India 
should spend a probationary period of two years 
in England. If candidates are recruited by 
means of a separate examination in India I 
think it will be necessary to discontinue the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service. 

45264. (11) Do you recommend any sep¬ 
arate method of recruitment for the Judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, 
please describe the system which you would pro- 
pose ?—The present method of appointing junior 
Civilians having little experience and less know¬ 
ledge of the law to important judicial posts is 
open to grave objection. I regret to say that a 
large number of European members of the Indian 
Civil Service have not proved themselves good 
Judges. The ignorance displayed by many of 
them of the elementary principles of the law and 
procedure is appalling. Yet at an early stage 
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of their career they as Sessions Judges try pri¬ 
soners for a capital offence, and as District Judges 
manage to set aside in half an hour the decree 
and judgment of a Subordinate Judge, who has had 
robably about 20 years’ experience on the Bench 
esides some years’ practice at the Bar. The 
Judicial branch of the Indian Civil Service being 
looked upon as somewhat inferior to the Execu¬ 
tive branch, the officers who are made Judges 
have generally no enthusiasm for work left in 
them. A very small proportion of them indeed 
study the law reports or other books on legal 
subjects at their homes. Some of them make no 
disguise of their contempt of “ legal quibbles.” 
Litigation is on the increase in almost every dis¬ 
trict and the main idea by which they are guided 
is to get through the day’s work. I think the main 
reason why under the circumstances mentioned 
above thoy were abl o to do their work is that 
most of them possessed a fair knowledge of the 
language of the province. But of late years this 
knowledge has slowly but steadily deteriorated ; 
and the spectacle of a Judge turning to his reader 
or the counsel working in the case to hear an 
English translation of what the witness under 
examination has just stated is by no means un¬ 
common. If this deterioration is not checked I 
do not see how European members of the Indian 
Civil Service will find it possible after some 
years to discharge the functions of their office as 
Judges. My idea is that only those men should 
be transferred to the Judicial branch of the 
Indian Civil Servico who have some aptitude for 
the office of a Judge and are thoroughly acquain¬ 
ted with the languago. The ultimate aim should 
be to recruit for the higher grades of the Judicial 
service entirely from the successful Barristers 
and Vakils of the High Court. But a start 
should be made by appointing Vakils and Barris¬ 
ters of distinction to half the vacancies that may 
take place in the future. In particular, I would 
suggest that the posts of the Legal Remem¬ 
brancer and the Government Advocate in these 
provinces should be held by Indians. I am also for 
giving one-fifth number of posts to the members 
of the Judicial line of the Provincial Service. I 
consider that the minimum proportion of Euro¬ 
pean subjects of His Majesty employed in the 
higher posts of the Judicial branch should be 
one-fifth but no Civilian should be made a Judge 
unless he has worked for two years as a Munsif 
and for three years as a Subordinate Judge. 

Separation of Executive and Judicial 
functions. 

I believe the separation of Executive and 
Judicial functions is a matter of greater concern 
to the people of the country in general than any 
other question. Tr.e anomalies and defects of the 
present system have been pointed out so fre¬ 
quently that I do not propose to repeat them. I 
would content myself with making a few prac¬ 
tical suggestions concerning a moderate scheme 
for our provinces that does not weaken the 
authority of the executive officers in any way. 
At present both the revenue and criminal work 
is done by the same officers, generally known 
as “ Deputy Collectors. ” They are very hard¬ 
working officers and most of their time is taken 
up by criminal casea Perforce rent and tenancy 


cases are decided in a most perfunctory manner. 
It seems hardly credulous that every Deputy Cot- 
lector should have on his daily cause list some¬ 
thing like ten to twenty rent and revenue casee to 
the trial of which he cannot give more than two 
hours, even if so much. It is also well know* 
that parties to criminal cases are subjected tb 
great hardships by being dragged from one placO 
to another when a Deputy Collector is in camp 
in the cold weather. It may be that some rent 
and tenancy cases involve an inspection of thO 
locality ; but there is no justification for criminal 
cases being tried in camp in the interior of thO 
country without roads and many miles away 
from the head-quarters of the district. Besides, 
the inconvenience litigants have to spend a great 
deal on taking Pleaders out on a daily fee. My 
suggestion is that the Executive branch of thfi 
Provincial Civil Service cadre should be divided 
into two groups : one group to consist of Magis¬ 
trate aud the othef of Assistant Collectors. Magis¬ 
trates should try criminal cases and Assistant 
Collectors should decide rent and revenue cases. 
There should be no differentiation between the con¬ 
ditions of service of the two groups. Of course 
both groups will be responsible and subordinate to 
the District Magistrate and Collector in the same 
way as now. If this suggestion is accepted, Assist¬ 
ant Collectors will be tree to devote their whole 
time to cases under the Local Land Revenue Act 
and the Tenancy Act with the additional advantage 
that the Magistrates will be enabled to stay at the 
head-quarters of the district in cold weather. Of 
course this scheme need not be considered if we 
are going to have the separation of Executive and 
Judicial functions. 

Efficiency of Indian Executive officers. 

In my view there is no real justification fot 
the charge that Indian members of the Indian Civil 
Service have not proved successful administra¬ 
tors. I am free to admit that European Civilians 
have the advantage on their side of holding a 
position of impartiality as between different 
classes inhabiting the land. But European su¬ 
perior officials are themselves responsible if they 
receive constant complaints against Indian Ad¬ 
ministrators. I am afraid the truth is that an 
Indian District Officer does not receive the same 
support from his superiors as is extended to his 
English comrade. If a Rais belonging to a die* 
trict ruled by an Indian officer calls on a high 
official, the question “ How are you getting on 
under your new District Officer ” will in all pro¬ 
bability be put to him. Now what do those 
inquisitorial proceedings mean ? Small wonder 
if. misguided persons feel encouraged into 
complaining against their District Officer & 
and out of season. The head of a district 
has to displease many people; he has to dis¬ 
appoint many more. If he happens to be a 
European, the disappointed and the discontented 
secretly pray to God for his transfer. But if he 
is an Indian the disappointment manifests itself 
in the shape of complaints, oral and written, to 
all superior officers who would lend them a 
credulous ear. It should not be supposed that 
there are no complaints against a European 
collector and magistrate. Complaints of course 
there are and perhaps quite as plentiful as 
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against an Indian officer of the same rank. 
(The only difference is that in one case 
people think that the safest course is to 
suffer in mind; in the other there is an attempt 
at revolt against authority under the conscious¬ 
ness that it is not deep-seated. As regards 
the Provincial Service men raised to a posi¬ 
tion of responsibility failing to rise to the 
occasion, I am afraid that in some cases the 
selection has not been very happy. It is also 
to be remembered that Indians have not the same 
opportunities for training as Europeans have, 
■They are not very welcome at the Secretariat 
which is the real seat of power. I do not see any 
reason why, for instance, the Judicial Secretary 
or the Financial Secretary to the Government of 
the United Provinces should not be an Indian. 
I do not propose that the Indian element should 
dominate the Indian Civil Service. On the other 
hand, as I have already said, my view is that the 
character of the administration should, in a large 
measure, remain British. And with a view to 
secure that I propose an irreducible minimum of 
60 per cent. European officers in the Executive 
branch of the Indian Civil Service. 

Unfortunately there is a rather acute tension 
of feeling between the Hindus and Mussalmans 
in these provinces. As a result it is possible the 
followers of one faith might have something to 
say about officers belonging to another faith, 
Cases are not unknown in which questions were 

J ut in the Council concerning the doings of 
ndian officers where there was nothing remiss. 
But it would not be right to infer from this that 
.the officers in question are not competent. 

Recruitment for the Provincial Civil Service■ 

The rules for the recruitment of the Provincial 
Civil Service (Judicial as well as Executive 
branches) in force in the United Provinces are 
fairly suitable. But after all the success of any 
set of rules depends, in a large measure, on the 
maimer in which they are enforced. The United 
Provinces are the heartof Muslim civilization and 
influence, and any apportionment of posts on the 
basis of mere numerical strength can never be 
right. While the Muslims have got their due 
share of posts in the Executive branch, I am 
afraid their number in the Judicial branch is 
objectionably low. There is no dearth of quali¬ 
fied Mussalmans in these provinces at any rate. 
But in the matter of appointment to Judicial 
posts they are not looked upon as a distinct, 
homogeneous community second only to the 
Hindus, but are treated as a caste like the 
Kayasthas and the Brahmans. All candidates for 
employment in the judicial line are graduates 
in law or have passed an equivalent law examina¬ 
tion. There is no standard of judging their fitness. 
■The result is that the caste or sub-caste that 
can send up the largest number of candidates is 
the greatest gainer. I would suggest that 40 to 
45 per cent, appointments should go to the 
Mussalmans. The preponderance of one commu¬ 
nity in the Judicial branch of the Service is 
prejudicial to the best interests of the country 
as well as of the State. Under the existing 
rules three years’ practice at the Bar is necessary 
before a man can be appointed as a Munsif. By 
,^hat time a man of more than average ability 


is generally earning enough and does not care 
for Government service. The consequence is 
that, with a few exceptions, men of inferior 
ability apply for admission to this branch of the 
Service. To some extent this objection would be 
removed by cutting short the period of practice 
to eighteen months. In my view the recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should be restricted 
to residents of the province to which it belongs. I 
have no suggestions to make regarding the train¬ 
ing and probation of officers. 

45265. (13) If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recom¬ 
mend for candidates at such examination, giving 
your reasons. (14) What in your opinion is the 
most suitable age at which junior Civilians re¬ 
cruited in England should commence their official 
duties in India. (15) What age-limits for the 
open competitive examination in England would 
best suit candidates who are Natives of India 
and for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age-limits for Natives 
of India, and for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—[13 to 15] I would put the age-limits 
for all candidates, whether examined in London 
or India, between 21 and 23 years, at the same 
time extending the period of probation to two 
years. 

Bearing in mind the difficulties under 
which our countrymen labour in having to compete 
with English candidates in an examination con¬ 
ducted in a foreign language which they have to 
master, my suggestion is that the age-limit for 
Indians should be one year higher thau that fixed 
for Europeans. 

45266. (16) What alterations, if any, do 
you recommend in the authorized syllabus of sub¬ 
jects and marks prescribed for the open competi¬ 
tive examination ? (17) Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, 
state them and give reasons?—[16 &• 17] In the 
syllabus of subjects I find 1,100 marks allotted to 
the English composition and the English language 
and literature. In justice to Indian candidates I 
would recommend that the principle languages of 
India should be included in the syllabus and a 
similar number of marks allotted to them. 

45267. (18) Do you consider it necessary 

that certain posts should be reserved by statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ?—I am 
not in favour of reserving by statute any posts 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice. 

45268. (21) Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend? —I am not in favour of reviving the 
old system of appointment of Statutory Civil¬ 
ians, or of recruiting military officers in India for 
posts in the Indian Civil Service. 

Amended reply to question (21). 

In continuation of my scheme, suggesting the 
introduction of a separate examination to be 
held in India, I would like to add that if for any 
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reasons it may not be considered feasible to hold 
a separate examination in India, the least that 
should be done—though that will not, to any 
appreciable extent, satisfy the legitimate Indian 
aspirations—is to give effect in an amplified 
form to the spirit of the rules framed in 1879 
whereby one-sixth of the total Indian Civil 
Service cadre was thrown open to Indians to 
be recruited in India. I know it has become 
a fashion to condemn the statutory system in 
no measured terms. But can anybody con¬ 
scientiously say that it was the fault of *the 
system rather than that of the manner in which 
statutory civilians were recruited that led to the 
said service being discredited in the estimation 
both of the people and the Government? The 
very rules that brought into being the statutory 
civil service aimed, perhaps unconsciously, at 
sapping its very life blood. The rules laid 
too much emphasis on high birth, social position, 
and general influence. Naturally the experi¬ 
ment came to grief. But it cannot be denied 
that, in spite of the principles underlying the 
rules being defective and faulty, many of the 
statutory civilians have held their own against 
distinguished members of the Indian Civil 
Service; and the high quality of their work will 
not for some time be approached by the flower 
of the Provincial Service men. The Public 
Service Commission of 188G-87 did a grave in¬ 
justice to the just claim of Indians to be more 
extensively employed in higher posts, by recom¬ 
mending the abolition ol the Statutory Civil 
Service. We are not required to go far to find 
that this has been really the case. The total 
strength of the Indian Civil Service cadre in 
our provinces on the 1st January 1918 was 244. 
If the proportion sanctioned by the rules of 1879 
were allowed to continue, something like 41 
posts would have been held by our countrymen 
to-day. The number of listed posts occupied at 
present by the Provincial Service men as well 
as the Statutory Civilians is 20: which means 
a net loss of 21 prize posts. If we deduct from 
20 the seven posts of Joint Magistrate that 
have been amalgamated with and merged into 
the various grades of Deputy Collectors, our 
loss goes up to 28. I would strongly recom¬ 
mend that iu any system of recruitment in India 
the share of “Natives of India” should not be 
less than 30 per cent. I have reduced the 
Indian’s share by ten per cent, in the hope 
that something like that number will enter tiie 
Service as a result of the competitive examination 
in England. 

45269. (36) Do you consider that there 

has been any deterioration iu the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how could this best be 
remedied ?—I am decidedly of the opinion that 
there has been a deterioration iu the knowledge 
of the Indian languages possessed by members 
of the Indian Civil Service. The causes 
are:— 

0i) Facilities in the conditions of leave lead 
to their spending the leave in Western countries. 


( b) The spread of English education has 
reduced their opportunities of speaking the 

vernaculars. 

(<;) Tho increase in the office work does 
not leave them much time to devote to this 
object. 

With a view to their attaining an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages 
the standard of the departmental examination 
should be raised and a compulsory system of 
vivd voce language examination introduced. 

45270. (37) Piease give your views as 

to what steps (if any) are necessary to improve 
tho proficiency in the knowledge of law of mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing' 
between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the Judicial 
branch ?—I have already dealt with the case of 
the officers selected for the Judicial branch. As 
regards officers of the Indian Civil Service in 
general, my suggestion is that they should 
be required to keep a certain number of 
terms within the first five or six years of their 
appointment, attend the law courts and do the 
reporting of cases. 

45271. (38) Do you recommend any 
special course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch? (39) Do you 
recommend any special training in subordinate 
judicial poffs in India for officers selected for the 
Judicial branch? If so, please give details?— 
[38 & 39.] The special training recommended 
has already been described. 

45272. (40) Is any differentiation desir¬ 
able in a system of training after appointment 
in India between members of tho Indian Civil 
Service who are Natives of India and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty 1 If so, 
please state the special arrangements that you 
recommend ?—I do not think that any differen¬ 
tiation is desirable. 

45273. (41) If you have recommended 

the introduction of any scheme of direct recruit¬ 
ment in India for Natives of India, whether in 
lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of 
re nuitment in England, please state what 
system of probation and training you recommend 
lor officers so recruited ?—Tne candidates re¬ 
cruited in India by means of a separate examina¬ 
tion should be made to spend two years in 
England—preferably at a University. 

45274. (42) Is any differentiation neces¬ 

sary in regard to the probation aud training of 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
Natives of India as between persons of unmixed 
Indian descent, of mixed European and Indian 
descent, and of unmixed European descent? 
If so, please state your proposals ?— No differen¬ 
tiation seems to be necessary. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

45275. (51) Are all classes and communi¬ 

ties duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable, 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object?—Reverting to what I 
have said about the paucity ot the Mussalmans 
in the Judicial branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service ; I give below a statement that would 
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ibovr how their number has been steadily decreas- 
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Jfcfe not true that qualified Mussalmans cannot 
lie had. The Moslem community in these prov¬ 
inces has made a great advance in education 
during the past twenty-five years. A very large 
number of graduates in Law are turned out every 
year by our colleges, notably the Muhammadan 
College at Aligarh. What then is the real 
cause of a steady decrease in the number of Mus¬ 
sulman judicial officers ? As I have already 
remarked, the Mussalmans are treated-as a caste; 
and though I understand there is a provision in 
fhe rules for due regard being paid to the repre¬ 
sentation of the various sections of the people, it 
seems to have been so far more honoured in its 
breach than observance. This hardship to the 
Mussalmans can be obviated by opening a separate 
list of Muhammadan candidates and giving two 
posts to the candidates on this list in order of 
seniority for every three posts going to our 
Hindu fellow-countrymen. I know some prom¬ 
ising young Muhammadans who could not get 
ijjjjointments, because, though their names were 
down in the list of candidates, they were made to 
iHi.it so long that they became ineligible under 


the ‘ age-limit ’ rule. It would be interesting 
to note that of the forty-six Subordinate, Assistant 
and Small Cause Court Judges, and a hundred 
and six Munsifs, as many as six posts in the former 
class and fourteen in the latter are held by Ben¬ 
gali gentleman. This seems to me to be pre¬ 
eminently a case in which the cry " United Prov¬ 
inces for the United Provinces people ” should be 
raised. 

45276. (60) Are the existing rates of pay 
and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of yoUi- 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—Considering 
that under the scheme known as “ the Greeven ~ 
Scheme,” as sanctioned by the Secretary of State 
for India, the pay of the highest grade of Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges has been raised to Rs. 1,000, I 
think it would go a long way to better the pro¬ 
spects of the Executive branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service if the pay of the first grade Deputy 
Collectors is raised similarly. The pay of Mun¬ 
sifs is too small to attract men of the right type. 
The lowest pay, I think, should be not less than 
Rs. 250, which is just the pay allowed to perma¬ 
nent Deputy Collectors serving in the last grade 
The pay allowed to the officiating Munsifs is 
Rs. 150, which again is very low considering that 
it takes about two years to be confirmed as a 
Munsif; and that during this period they are 
appointed off and on to brief casual vacancies. I 
need hardly say that it is extremely difficult for a 
man to assume the r6le of a practising lawyer 
during the period that necessarily intervenes be¬ 
tween the expiry of his last and the beginning of 
his next appointment. Having regard to all 
these points I would recommend the pay of the 
officiating Munsifs being raised to Rs. 200. 


Syed Riza Ali, called, and examined. 


45277. (Chairman .) You are a Pleader of the 
Allahabad High Court ?—Yes. 

45278. And you are a member of the Legis¬ 
lative Council of the United Provinces ?—Yes. 

45279. You have sent in an addendum to 
your written answers ? — Yes. 

45280. You are much impressed with the 
difficulties which beset Natives of India in ap¬ 
pearing at the examination in England?—I think 
the difficulties are very many. 

45281. You do not propose to remedy this by 
the institution of simultaneous examinations ?— 
I am in favour of a system of simultaneous exam¬ 
ination. My system is rather modified. I am 
not in favour of simultaneous examination pure 
and simple. 

45282. You are not in favour of that because 
you see no security that Indians would get in in 
sufficient numbers, and that the various communi¬ 
ties would be properly represented ?—That is so ; 
all the classes will not be properly represented. 
Their proper representation is, I think, very 
essential in the present state of affairs. 

45283. You prefer to reserve two out of 
every five vacancies in the Indian Civil Service 
to be competed for by an examination in India ? 
—Ye3, 40 per cent. 

And .thatenhiact, 


have taken their B.A. degree should be allowed 
to appear at the supplementary examination 
which is to be held in India after the Indian Civil 
Service examination in London. 

45285. Would you have nomination coupled 
with examination ?—Not at all. 

45286. You would have it quite open 7— 
Quite open to all classes and communities, with 
equal facilities and equal numbers. 

45287. You think the Muhammadans would get 

their fair share of success in the examination ?_ 

Yes. That is exactly the reason why I have given 
something like a detailed scheme in my answers. I 
have submitted that if Muhammadans do not have 
a fair share in the result of the examination then 
a certain fixed number of Muhammadans should 
be taken subject to the condition that they do pass 
the examination and that they do attain a mini¬ 
mum number of marks which should be fixed for 
that examination. 

45288. Will not that necessitate some form 
of selection ?—Not at all. According to my 
scheme I take the topmost men amoDg the Mu¬ 
hammadans. Whatever the number may be, if so 
many succeed in the supplementary examination 
in India, so far so good. If they do not, provid¬ 
ed they have passed the examination, those 

Muhammadans whn have nassed shmilH fy |nlr aiTL 
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in the list in order to get your proportion you 
would place them over the heads of members of 

other communities who had got more marks ?_ 

That would be the result, no doubt. The Muham¬ 
madans getting a less number of marks than the 
Hindus will have to be taken under the scheme. 

45290. Do you see a weakness in that ?—I do 
not see any hardship. There may be a hardship 
to the individual; but if we want to be just and 
fair to the community, we must do some slight 
barm to the individual. 

45291. This would be an examination approxi¬ 
mating in standard to the examination in England, 
and it would be conducted by the Civil Service 
Commissioners ?—Just so. 

45292. You say also that candidates appointed 
as the result of examination in India should spend 
a probationary period of two years in England. 
That would be the minimum period ?—Yes, two 
years would be the minimum period. 

45293. You would not object if that period 
were extended to three years ?—I should be glad 
to have it three years. 

45294. In your additional notes, failing the 
adoption of the scheme you propose, you explain 
that you would revive the Statutory Service ? — I 
believe that the Statutory Service which I have 
recommended i3 not very different from the recruit¬ 
ment I have suggested by way of holding a separate 
examination. What I mean by reviving the old 
Statutory Service is that Indians have been very 
severe sufferers. The Commission of 1886-87 did 
away with one-sixth of the number of posts that 
were allotted to Indians. If that system were 
continued there would have been 41 Indians in 
the Indian Civil Service to day in these provinces, 
the total number being 244, one-sixth of 244. 
Whereas, as a matter of fact, we find that there 
are only 20 Indians. So that is the reason. I 
do not think one-sixth is sufficient in these days 
and I do not think that Indians will be satisfied 
with one-sixth; they will not be satisfied unless 
they get at least one-third. 

45295. The adoption of this scheme would 
entail a combination of nomination and selec¬ 
tion?—Yes, nomination and selection. Nomina¬ 
tion and selection, I have submitted, is an inferior 
thing. Failing to have separate examination, 

I would rather have that than nothing at all. 

45296. In your answer to question (11) you 
complain of the lack of knowledge of the law 
shown by members of the Civil Service ?—Yes. 

45297. You recommend that half the appoint¬ 
ments of District and Sessions Judges should be 
given to Barristers and Vakils of the High 
Court?—That is what I have suggested. 

45298. Do you think that successful Barristers 
and Pleaders would be easily induced to take 
these positions ?—I believe that those who were 
very successful would not care to do so; but those 
who are in a fair practice, and those who have no 
love for the arduous work which is necessary for 
Barristers, perhaps they will be induced to take 
up District and Sessions Judgeships. 

45299. Do you think they will be sufficiently 
qualified to undertake the work ?—I think they 
will be. 

45300. You have made a curious complaint 
with regard to some of the Civilian Judges. 
You say they have a contempt for legal “ quib¬ 


bles.” Do you regard this as a defect ?—That 
depends upon the point of view from which yop 
look at it. That was exactly the word used by a 
certain Judge. I was arguing a case, and that 
was the word used. I know that there were 
some points of law concerned, and the Judge did 
not trouble himself with that point of law. H$ 
wanted to decide the case on the facts, and he 
said; “ I do not care for legal quibbles.” 

45301. In answer to question (11) you have 
referred to the separation of the Executive and 
Judicial functions, and you appear to suggee? 
that separate officers should do different classes 
of work, but you say that both groups should be 
responsible and subordinate to the District offi¬ 
cer ? —No, I do nothing of the sort. As a matter of 
fact, you will find in the opening remarks thpt l 
say, “ I believe the separation of executive and 
Judicial functions is a matter of greater concern 
to the people of the country in general than any 
other question.” I hold very pronounced and 
very strong views on the subject. I think this is a 
reform which is already overdue, and, as a matter 
of fact, the mass of the people will be better 
pleased with it than with anything else. Person¬ 
ally, I should say that if the deliberations of 
the Commission lead to this and nothing else, 
and that we get a separation of the functions of 
the Judicial and Executive, I should be per¬ 
fectly satisfied. 

45302. You have considerably altered the view 
expressed in your original note, where you say 
that the functions should be carried out by different 
officers, but that both should be under the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate and Collector in the same way 
as now ?— When I made that recommendation I 
assumed that we should not have the separation 
of the Executive and Judicial functions. This 
is a very modified and innocent scheme. Your 
Lordship will find that towards the end of the 
scheme I have said this; “ This scheme need not 
be considered if we are going to have the separa¬ 
tion of the Judicial and Executive functions.” I 
state that very clearly. 

45303. Is there not a tendency to differentiate 
this work now, especially in the larger districts ? 
—I do not think so. I know there is only one 
class of cases which are given to a separate 
officer. In some districts one officer is appointed 
to do that class of cases alone, namely, revenue 
partition cases. I do not think there is any 
tendency to differentiate between the two. 

45304. In answer to question (11) you say 
that whilst Muhammadans have their due share of 
posts in the Executive branch, you do not think 
they have their full share in the Judicial 
branch ?—Exactly. 

45305. You quote figures here ?—Yes. I 
have appended a statement, and the real state 
of affairs. I have taken three years, 1886, 1892, 
and 1913. 

45306. What ratio do these figures bear to 
the population of the United Provinces?—The 
Muhammadan population in these provinces is 
not very high. It is rather low. In my writ¬ 
ten statement I say that these provinces are the 
home of the Mussalmans, but if a numerical 
test were applied it would be wrong. A 
very large number of those who are nominally 
the class of Hindus do not care for Government 
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service. That being the case, only those 
classes of Hindus should be taken into consi¬ 
deration who do enter Government service. 
Taking the nominal proportion of the Muham¬ 
madans the number is very low, but taking 
the whole population the number is very high. 

45307. You ask for 40 to 45 per cent ?— I do. 
In 1886 you will find, as a matter of fact, that 
the proportion which the Muhammadans bore in 
this branch of the Service is that out of 36 
Subordinate Judges there were 21 Hindus and 
15 Muhammadans. Out of 99 Munsifs 51 were 
Hindus and 47 Muhammadans. 

45308. If you have 40 to 45 per cent, of 
appointments this will be in excess ot the propor¬ 
tion of Muhammadans in the province?—It will 
not be in ratio of population. 

45309. It will be in excess ?—Yes. I think 
all the facts justify that. Muhammadans, as a 
matter of fact, care for Government service. 
Very few Muhammadans are traders, and I think 
still fewer belong to the community of craftsmen. 
Most of them from early times have looked 
forward to Government service. That may be 
a good thing, or a bad thing, but the fact is that 
a very large proportion of them go in for Govern¬ 
ment service. 

45310. Anyway, you put forward a very 
big claim for Muhammadan representation, do 
ou not ?—Yes ; and I believe that is justified 
y facts. 

45311. ( Lord Ronaldshay.) You are a 
member of the All-India Moslem League ?—Yes. 

45312. Were you present at the Annual 
Sessions of the League the other day ?—I was 
not, I could not go. 

45313. Can you tell us whether the sort of 
scheme for the recruitment of Indians for the 
higher service which you put forward in your 
paper is the kind of scheme which the All-India 
Moslem League would support ?—As a matter of 
fact that is more than I can say. What I can 
say is this, that Muhammadans hold the same 
views. I do not think there is absolute 
unanimity amongst Muhammadans on this subject, 
as a matter of fact. There are very few questions 
upon which there can be absolute unanimity. A 
very large number have gone in for simultaneous 
examination. There are others who are for 
having a separate examination; and I believe 
those who hold the latter views are mainly 
actuated by the fact that if we have simultaneous 
examination then the Muhammadans’ share would 
be represented by zero.. The feeling all over the 
country is for simultaneous examination, so that 
Muhammadans should not be excluded. 

45314. I ask you that question because the All- 
India Moslem League have kindly supplied us 
with copies of the resolution which they passed, 
and with regard to this question their resolution 
appears to be rather a vague one. They hope 
the Royal Commission will be able to devise a 
system of recruitment equally suitable to the 
various sections of His Majesty’s subjects in India 
and in Great Britain. That is why I asked you 
whether what you propound here is the sorb of 
scheme they have considered ?—I daresay it is. 
It represents my views, and the views of a consi¬ 
derable number of Muhammadans. I believe the 
Vice-President of the League is going to give 


evidence on the 5 th, and he will be able to give 
you details as far as the League is concerned. 

45315. (Sir Theodore Morison.) You are 
suggesting a very generous plea for Muhamma¬ 
dan representation. Has that ever been support¬ 
ed by any Government officials in this country ? 
—Yes, I believe it has been We have been 
allowed a separate representation. It is exactly 
on the same basis. 

45316. With regard to these provinces ?— 
That depends. That is what has been done up to 
now. It depends more or less upon the attitude 
taken up by the Head of the Local Government. 
I believe Sir Auckland Colvin was half-and-half. 

45317. On what plea ?—On exactly the same 
plea I have ventured to advance before the Com¬ 
mission. 

45318. Do you remember what Sir Auckland 
Colvin said ?—I can paraphrase his words. 

45319. I think you have already paraphrased 
them ?—I believe Sir John Hewett also held the 
balance between Hindus and Muhammadans as 
far as he could. 

45320. With regard to the small number of 
Muhammadans in the Judicial branch, can you 
tell me how many Mussulmans have applied 
recently for the post of Munsif ?—I am not in a 
position to tell you that, but 1 know of two 
persons. I believe one of them held a very good 
career at the Law examination. He stood second, 
and he applied for admission as a Munsif. The 
rules for the recruitment to the Provincial 
branch of the Judicial Service are that the man 
at the time of his appointment must not be over 
30. This man, who was a very suitable candi¬ 
date, was over 30 before he could get his first 
appointment. 

45321. Let me amend my question. How 
many Mussulmans have applied for the post of 
Munsif within the last five years who satisfied 
the rules and conditions laid down, but have been 
refused ?—Every man has satisfied the rules. 

45322. How many were refused ?—The real 
difficulty is this. One community, the Kayasthas, 
form i^jarge number of the Judicial Service. 
They are able to send up 20, whereas the Mu¬ 
hammadans send up 5. Naturally 20 have a 
better chance than five. Out of 20, 5 are 
taken, and out of the 5, 3 are taken. 

45323. Do you know instances of many Mu¬ 
hammadans having applied and having been 
refused ?—There are those two cases I have 
mentioned. Both of those men applied. 

45324. One was not qualified according to- 
the rules ?—He was qualified at the date he 
applied ; but having got an appointment he be¬ 
came ineligible by operation of the age-limit rule. 
Both of them were qualified. 

45325. You lay great stress upon the pro¬ 
bation in England ?—Yes. 

45326. It has been suggested to us *in other 
places that residence in England is of rather 
doubtful value. I should like to ask you (I have 
asked the question several times elsewhere), 
do you think that men who have gone to England 
have on the whole done better, and turned out- 
more useful to their community, and men of 
greater force of character and originality than 
those who remained in India, and never had any 
education in England?—The thing is, they will go- 
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to England after passing that separate examination. 
That is a very sufficient guarantee against quali¬ 
fying themselves still further in England. I am 
afraid a very large number of those who have 
gone to England have not been very successful. 
The reason of that is that the educational qualifi¬ 
cations of those persons who have gone to Eng¬ 
land up to now have been very low. 

45327. I want to know this : do you think 
on the whole that they have been as useful as 
those who have remained behind ?—Those who 
have gone to England after properly qualifying 
themselves here nave been very useful. 

45328. I have even heard it suggested that 
these Muhammadans who have been most success¬ 
ful in their community, and have had the great¬ 
est effect upon the minds of Muhammadans of 
this generation, are men who have never learnt 
any English at all ?—That is so ; but those days 
are over, and the time has gone. Now, leaders, 
and those who most influence Muhammadan 
thought and life, must know English. That is a 
fact. I believe, so far as what you suggest, the 
day is over. 

45329. With regard to your answer to ques¬ 
tion (17) you say, “ Injustice to Indian candidates, 

I would recommend that the principal languages 
of India should be included in the syllabus and 
a similar number of marks allotted to them.” 
Would you like to see Indian vernaculars or 
Indian classics figure more largely in Indian 
education in the present day ?—-I would very 
much like it. 

45330. At the Indian Universities ?—Yes, 
at the Universities also. As the conditions are, 

I am sorry to say I think that matter has been 
totally neglected. That being the case there is 
no reason why higher places should not be 
assigned to them than has been the case up to 
now. 

45331. At the Aligarh University you would 
have Sanskrit and Urdu much more largely 
taught ?—In Aligarh they take good care to keep 
the standard high. As a matter of fact, I should 
like to introduce these subjects into every 
University curriculum. 

45332. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) Is education 
making rapid progress in these provinces ?—Yes, 
very rapid progress. 

45333. Can you tell me how many Muham¬ 
madan graduates are turned out every year ? 
—-1 know that more than 100, something liko 
125, go up from Aligarh alone, but I cannot 
be quite accurate as to the figures. 

45334. I mean the successful men?—The 
general proportion is half-and-half : more than 
50 per cent, on the whole succeed. 

45335. Do they obtain high places at the 
examination ?—Yes, some of them attain very 
high places. 

45336. Do you find, say, among the first half 
dozen, some Muhammadans appear every year 
in the M.A., or B.A. list ?—I think the B.A. stand¬ 
ard is a peculiar one, and not many come out 
in the first division. It is rather difficult to say 
about the first six. 

45337. Take the B.Sc. ?— I do not think they 
do very well in the B.Sc., but in the B.A. I 
think they do sufficiently well. 

45338. There was competition here for the 


Provincial Civil Service, was there not ?—Yes 
and it continued up to 1903. 

45339. Did any Muhammadans succeed ?—Only 
one Muhammadan succeeded. - He was in the 
Aligarh College. He headed the list. No other 
Muhammadan has succeeded. There was another 
Muhammadan who was supposed to have entered 
the Service through the open competition. I 
hope I am not disclosing an official secret when 
I say that he did not obtain a very high number 
of marks ; but it was thought proper to take him 
on. 

45340. The gentleman you are mentioning 
was nominated, or selected out of the candidates 
who appeared for the competitive examination : 
ho did not get in by competition ?—He is sup¬ 
posed to have got in by competition, but the 
number of marks he obtained was not sufficiently 
high. He is supposed to have been there by the 
right of having passed a very stiff competitive 
examination; but, as a matter of fact, that is 
not so. 

45341. You told Sir Theodore Morison that 
you would like to have more Oriental subjects 
taught in the University. I suppose you would 
like to see the Allahabad University much more 
orientalised ?—I will not use the word “oriental¬ 
ised.” I think the present character must be 
maintained. If by orientalising you mean that 
reater care should be paid to subjects like 
anskrit, Arabic, and Persian, and the chief ver¬ 
nacular of the country, Urdu, I am for it. 

45342. But those subjects find a place in the 
curriculum now ?—They find a place in the 
curriculum, but I do not think sufficient em¬ 
phasis is laid upon them. When boys reach the 
eighth standard those who take up appointments 
are taught vernaculars even in the Matriculation 
standard. 

45343. You say some of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service do not possess an adequate 
knowledge of the vernacular?—That is so. 

45344. Does the system of having the records 
of evidence, one in the vernacular and the other 
in English, obtain also in the courts of District 
and Sessions Judges?—Yes, but only those which 
come under the Civil Procedure Code and the 
Criminal Procedure Code. The Judge must 
write out the evidence either in the language in 
which it is given, or in the English language. 
They do not know the vernacular sufficiently 
to be able to write out the evidence with then- 
own hands, so the writer sits there and takes 
down the detailed statement in the vernacular, 
and the Judge makes an abstract of it in the 
English language. 

45345. But he is able to follow the evidence, 
is be not ?—Sometimes he is not. 

45346. The evidence is interpreted ?—The 
evidence has to be interpreted. I say the Judge 
should be able to follow the witness and under¬ 
stand what he says. He has now to depend 
upon the mercies of the Pleader or Counsel con¬ 
ducting the case. 

45347. (Mr. Fisher.) Are you speaking from 
large experience of Judges ?—I am not a very 
old man. My experience runs back nine years 
only. 

45348. I suppose so far as your experience 
goes, you are speaking for this province only ?— 
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Yes. There are various districts in this prov¬ 
ince, and my practice is not confind to this one 
district, I go outside also. 

45349 (Mr. Mfidge.) In part of your answer 
to question (3) you tell us that intellect is not 
the monopoly of the rich. Everybody agrees 
with that. But a great deal of money is spent 
in this country in marriage festivals, and other 
shows, and one thing and another. Is not there 
wealth enough in this country to endow scholar¬ 
ships ?—Tne people of the country are very 
poor people. I do not think they spend too 
much upon marriages. On the whole, the people 
are a very frugal lot. I have not experience of 
Europe, but I believe Indians are amongst the 
most thrifty people in the world. I do not think 
they spend too much on marriages. So far 
as the margin between actual subsistence and 
actual expenses is concerned, there is nothing 
at all. 

45350. Tnat is so far as the great masses are 
concerned. You have heard of hoarded wealth 
in this country ?—I do not know what hoarded 
wealth means. A man give3 his wife jewellery 
worth Rs. 5 or Rs. 6. I think hoarded wealth 
would be a misnomer in that case. 

45351. I am not speaking of that: I am 
speaking of bullion, or actual coin buried in 
large quantities ?—I do not think that is so. 

45352. You have no families of influence who 
have hoarded wealth ?—I know no families who 
have got hoarded wealth. 

45353. Do you think that classes and commu¬ 
nities should be represented in the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Yes. 

45354. Do you not think that if the Govern¬ 
ment is bound to give the country the best class 
of officer it can obtain from any source, it is 
likely to profit so far as public interest is con¬ 
cerned if the employment is divided amongst the 
classes ?—I agree with what was stated before the 
Commission by Mr. Baillie. Some people have 
an hereditary aptitude for governing people. Ho 
mentioned five Rajputs and Muhammadans. These 
people may not be able to bold their own in the 
competitive examination, but I do not think they 
are a whit worse Governors than those people 
who enter by means of the competitive examin¬ 
ation. 

45355. That does not answer my question. 
My question referred to classes and communi¬ 
ties as such?-—Those classes and communities 
have a special aptitude for governing people. I 
think all classes should be represented. I con¬ 
cede that. v 

45356. Even those who are very backward ?— 
If the minimum number of marks is not obtained 
by candidates they should be left out, but the 
minimum is a sufficient guarantee for admitting 
only talented men. 

45357. Had you sufficient time to consider 
the answers you gave to this question before 
giving the answer you have given to-day ?—I do 
not think there is any inconsistency at all, abso¬ 
lutely none. 

45358. (Mr. Chaubul,') Will you kindly tell 
me whether, when you say, “ All important 
classes and communites should be represented in 
the Indian Civil Service” that is meant to be for 
the whole of India?—Yes, I think, if possible, 


there is no reason why that should not be extend¬ 
ed to the whole of India. 

45359. Can you give me an enumeration, 
according to your opinion, of those important 
classes and communities whom you are thinking 
of for the whole of India ?—Tnat is a very vast 
field. I am not acquainted with every part of 
India. I have travelled through some provinces, 
no doubt, and I can give you facts about this. 

45360. I want simply an enumeration. I am 
going to take down the classes and communities 
you are thinking of ?—My answer must necessari¬ 
ly be incomplete. I do not know every province 
of India. Tnis province I know. I can say 
Mussulmans and Rajputs. That is a very big 
term. It covers so .many castes and sub-castes. 

I believe there are some people in the Central 
provinces, Thakurs, I believe they are. I am 
not in a position to speak accurately with regard 
to the Mahrattas. If they are not equally ad¬ 
vanced and sufficiently educated to reap the 
benefits, I would not include them. 

45361. You want those who are sufficiently 
educated to come in?—From what I know of 
these they are not sufficiently educated. 

45362. Have you finished your enumera¬ 
tion?—Yes. I do not know about the other 
parts of India. 

45363. That is a very poor list. You do not 
take Bombay into consideration ?—I thought the 
Mahrattas came from Bombay. 

45364. Take the Brahmans ?—I do not think 
that Brahmans need have special protection. 
From my experience the Bombay and the Madras 
Brahmans are a very highly educated and intel¬ 
lectual class. 

45365. You want to keep them out ?—Not a 
bit of it. If you will look at my list you will 
find I have given them 24 per cent. 

45366. You consider them to be an important 
community which should have representation ?— 
I thought you meant only those communities who 
should be specially represented. That is what I 
mean. The whole answer has been given under 
a misapprehension. 

45367. You say, “ All important classes and 
communities should be represented in the 
Indian Civil Service.” My question was: Can 
you enumerate the important classes and commu¬ 
nities of whom you are speaking ?—I will try to 
give an answer. For those who are not suffici¬ 
ently educated I think means should be devised 
to have a sufficient number of representatives. 

45368. (Sir Murray Hammick.) I do not 
quite understand what you exactly mean in your 
answer to question (10). Do you adhere to all 
the statements you have made in reply to that 
question?—I do. I am sorry if I have not been 
clear there. 

45369. Out of ten vacancies you would not 
give more than four to the Natives of India. Of 
twenty posts you would give twelve to the suc¬ 
cessful candidates in order of merit, three to the 
land-holders, and five to the Mussalmans. Do you 
adhere to that ?—I might make this modification. 
Out of the three I have allotted to the land¬ 
holders I would include in that not only the land¬ 
holders, but all those specially interested, and 
those communities which are not sufficiently 
educated. I would make that modification. 
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45370. You would not modify the Mussal- 
mans; you would keep four for them?—I would 
not modify that. 

45371. But you do modify your statement 
about the separation of the Judicial and the 
Executive wheD you fay that all the groups 
should be responsible to the Magistrates ?—I 
tried fo explain that to the Chairman. My posi¬ 
tion is this : that the separation of the Judicial 
and Executive functions is the most important 
thing. We must have it at any cost. Person¬ 
ally I would place that first and foremost in my 
programme. In case we do not have that, and 
the recommendation is not accepted by Parlia¬ 
ment, I say as far as these provinces are con¬ 
cerned we must have this poor innocent and 
harmless scheme. 

45372. You have not quite said that?—I 
would refer you, and ask you to read my answer 
to the question. I say, “ Of course this scheme 
need not be considered if we are going to have 
a separation of the judicial and executive func¬ 
tions.” 

45373. I did not notice that. W T ith regard to 
the vernacular record which is kept in these 
provinces, is it kept because they do not under¬ 
stand the language of the court ?—I do not know. 
As a matter of fact, I find the court provides 
that, and in obedience to that it is done so. 

4S374. I have been told by officers in the 
United Provinces, when I have discussed it with 
them, that the reason the vernacular is retained 
in the court here as well as English, is in order 
that the appellate court may have before it the 
actual words taken down from the witness in the 
vernacular in order to avoid any risk of mis¬ 
translation into English. In our courts in 
Madras we do not take down the record in the 
vernacular. We take down the whole record in 
English, although I do not suppose the Magis¬ 
trates know the language of the district a bit 
better there than the Magistrates in the United 
Provinces. I understand that is the reason why 
it is done in the United Provinces. Is that so ?— 
The English record is very useful to the Judge 
before whom the appeal comes. I do not know 
what the framers of the Act had in their minds. 

45375. I suppose it is very often very useful 
when you are holding an appeal before the 
appellate court to be able to refer to the verna¬ 
cular record, which is the actual words taken 
down from the witness, in the event of there 
being a dispute about what the actual words 
were which the witness said ?—We always refer 
to the vernacular record. It is very seldom 
that we refer to the English record, which is not 
supposed to be a complete or perfect record. 
The Judge may take down notes, but he would 
not take down any lengthy statement. 

45376. (Mr. Kanhaiya Lai.) With reference 
to the Provincial Civil Service, do I understand 
you to say that if the conditions of efficiency be equal, 
you would desire a fair representation being given 
to all communities resident in these provinces ?— 
By residents of the provinces I do not mean 
residents of the provinces as defined by the Local 
Government. The Local Government says that 
if a ™»n has been in this province for three 
years he is eligible for every post. I think that 
is wrong. The result, as I have shown in my 


evidence, is that a large number of Bengali gentle¬ 
men come here. No doubt they are estimable 
entlemen. But since we do not go to Bengal, I 
o not see why they should come here ana hold 
these posts. I would introduce a change in that 
respect. 

45377. What test would you apply ?—I would 
say that no man should be allowed to hold any 
posts unless his father was a resident here. 

45378, Supposing the father was a resident 
here and he went over to Bengal, can such a man 
|J)e considered as qualified ?—I do not think there 
are many cases like that. Those can be provid¬ 
ed for. 

45379. Would you insist upon his being 
born in these provinces ?—If his lather was resi¬ 
dent here, unless there were some special circum¬ 
stance, he must be born here. It means that. 

45380. Would you be satisfied with birth in 
these provinces ?—It may be that the actual 
father and mother were travelling, and that here 
he was delivered. It may mean that. I believe 
the condition I make is a more reasonable one. 

45381. His father should be resident in these 
provinces at some time or another ?—I mean 
permanent resident. 

45382. Would you say that he should be a 
man who ordinarily resides in these provinces?— 
That is so vague. I do not know what the 
meaning of aken is. There are so many rulings 
to help us. 

45383. Taking your definition of residence do I 
understand you to say that if the conditions be equal 
you desire a fair representation being given to 
all communities resident in these provinces ?—I 
should think so, taking my definition of residence. 

I do not see why they should be excluded. 

45384. You have stated in the course of your 
evidence that one-fifth of the listed appointments 
should go to the members of the Judicial branch of 
the Provincial Civil Service?—Excuse me, I 
mean that one-fifth of the total number of Judge¬ 
ships should go to the Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

45385. You mean that only one-fifth of the 
Judgeships should go to the members of the Judi¬ 
cial line of the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

45386. How would you provide for the 
remainder?—I have said one-half to the members 
of the Bar, and one-fifth I have set apart for the 
members of the Judicial branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service. Looking to the fact that members 
of the Civil Service have a vested interest, and 
that they will be displeased if they do not get 
anything, I would give two-fifths to them. I 
think it should be one-fifth, but I will increase it 
to two-fifths. 

45387. Half to the Bar and one-fifth to the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service, and the 
rest to the Indian Civil Service?—Yes. 

45388. Are the members of the Provincial 
Judicial Service recruited from the Bar?—Yes, 
but only briefless men will care to come in. 

45389. What should be the starting salary in 
order to attract men who are not briefless ?— I do 
not think the proper men would care to go in for 
Munsifships at all, unless you give them Rs. 500, 
which is not the maximum of a Munsif. I do not 
think that a man who has a decent practice would, 
care to be a Munsif. 
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45390. No starting salary less than Rs. 500 
according to your assumption will attract the 
right men from the Bar to the Provincial Civil 
Service ? —It depends upon the definition of 
“right man.” What I may call the “ right man” 
you may not call the “ right man.” 

45391. According to your idea ?—If they have 
a decent practice, or some apology for a decent 
practice, they will not be attracted under Rs. 500 
a month. Of course, those who have a decent 
practice will not care to go in for District Judge- 
ships. 

45392. Do you suggest any method for recruit'd 
ing the right sort of man for the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—I have done so. I have made some 
additions in my additional evidence. The minimum 
pay should be Rs. 250 a month, and the pay of 
officiating men should be Rs. 200 a month. 

45393. In that case, according to your state¬ 
ment, we shall not be able to get men of decent 
practice?—I do not think that men having a 
decent practice would be at all likely to become 
Munsifs. As far as their qualifications go all of 
them are either Bachelors of Law or High Court 
Vakils. 

45394. You have stated that they are briefless 
men ?—Yes. 

45395. We want men of the right stamp of 
ability and talent ?—If that is so you will have 
to give to the Munsifs a starting pay of Rs. 500 
a month. 

45396. Supposing we have men of that stamp 
you would not, I presume, care in that event to 
recruit the remainder of the listed appointments 
from the Bar?—Why not ? The man who cares to 
go in for the post at Rs. 500 can go up for promo¬ 
tion. I have no objection to that. He is not the 
man who should all at once be called upon to dis¬ 
charge the functions of a District and Sessions 
Judge. 

45397. Would not the recruitment of half 
the listed appointments from the members of the 
Bar affect the recruitment to the Judicial Service at 
the bottom?—No. The two types of men are 
essentially different. They are not the same men. 

45398. What would be the qualifying period ? 
—At least five years I should say. I will not 
put in a maximum. Even now, in the case of the 
age-limit, we find there are those whose age is 
more than thirty. They should be competent 
men. They are debarred because their age 
exceeds thirty. I will not put in a maximum 
standard. 

45399. In other words, we have now a quali¬ 
fying period of three years’ practice for Munsifs, 
and you would have a qualifying period of five 


years’ practice for District and Sessions Judges ?— 
I do not think men of five years’ standing will be 
appointed. 

45400. Would you in that event be able to secure 
good men for the Judicial Service at the bottom ?— 
No, the two types of men are essentially different. 
They are human beings all the same, hut they are 
different types. 

35401. (Mr. Fasih-ud-din.) Do you agree 
with the principle that the goal should be the 
gradual rise in the efficiency of the Provincial 
Civil Service, and then to abolish the distinction 
between the Imperial and Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vices ?—If you have separate examinations I do 
not think those distinctions should be brought 
in. 

45402. Do you think that the goal should be 
to raise the efficiency of the Provincial Civil 
Service, and gradually abolish the distinction be¬ 
tween the Imperial and Provincial Services ? Do 
you think that to be a sound principle, or not ?— 
At times it is; at times it is not. I would sug¬ 
gest that members of the Provincial Civil Service 
should be transferred to the Indian Civil Service. 
If we have a different mode of recruitment I 
should be against it. 

45403. You would relegate the members of 
the Provincial Civil Service into an inferior 
service ?—No. 

45404. If we have another goal of recruit¬ 
ment ? —No. 

45405. You say Muhammadans are making 
rapid strides in the matter of education, and that 
a large number of graduates are passing. Is that 
your opinion ?—Yes. 

45406. Do you notice that there is no specific 
condition about educational qualifications laid 
down in the rules about officers promoted from 
subordinate service ?—It aays men of “ proved 
merit and ability. ” It means a very high stand¬ 
ard of education. 

45407, Is there any specific qualification 
about education ?—I do not think it is laid down. 
To my knowledge it is not. 

45408. Would you agree to inserting a condi¬ 
tion that Provincial Civil Service men must be 
graduates ?—I do not think so. 

45409. You would not insist upon that ?—No. 
If a talented man is not a graduate I do not see 
why that should be insisted upon. 

45410. Are you aware of the fact that 
in the case of direct recruitment this is one of 
the conditions laid down in the rules by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of these provinces ?—I am 
not aware of it, and if that is so I am against it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Shaikh Shahid Husain, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab)., Barrister-at-Law, Taluqdar of Gadia. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

45411. (1) What is your experience of 

the working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England 
for the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it 
as generally satisfactory in principle ?—The 
system of recruitment by open competitive ex¬ 
amination has worked well but under the chang¬ 
ing condition of the country I am not prepared 
to say that it is generally satisfactory in prin¬ 
ciple now. 


45412. (2) In what respects, if any, do 

you find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest ?—The al¬ 
tered condition of the country, the spread of 
education, the improvement in the understanding 
of the public duty, has created a perfectly natural 
demand that more openings should be made for 
Indians to take part in the Government of their 
own country. The present system hinders that 
demand. As regards the alterations I would 
suggest them in answer to question (6). 

45413. (3) Is the system equally suitable 
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for the admission of “Natives of India” and 
•of other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?— 
The system is not suitable for the admission of 
Indians. The alterations suggested are con¬ 
tained in answer to question (6). 

45414. (4) Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 
jour reasons ?—I consider that such combination 
is not to the advantage of Indian interests be¬ 
cause the requirements of the country are dis¬ 
tinctly peculiar and are getting more complex 
every day and specialisation is an urgent neces¬ 
sity, viz., the special study of vernaculars, 
custom, history, law, and administrative func¬ 
tions. 

45415. (6) In particular, what would be 

your opinion regarding a system of simultane¬ 
ous examinations in India and in England, open 
in both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I am in favour of simultaneous 
examination in India and in England, but I am 
against open competition to all natural-born sub¬ 
jects of His Majesty. If competitive examina¬ 
tion were open to all natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty both in India and in England, I am 
of opinion that it will result in the flooding of the 
service by a very narrow section of the Indian 
community, while classes specially fitted would 
be left out—a state of affairs highly undesirable 
both as regards efficiency of service and the 
political condition in India. 

Before laying out alternative proposal I sug¬ 
gest the following principles should be kept in 
view :— 

1. The candidates for service must be Najib- 
ul-Tar fain of respectability and of high caste. 

2. That efficiency and fitness should be dis¬ 
tinctly kept in view. 

3. That the principle of suitable representa¬ 
tion of different classes should be recognised. 

Tne alternative suggestion may be summarily 
mentioned as follows :— 

(а) That the candidates, both English and 
Indian, must be first selected by a Board of 
Selection appointed for the purpose, the question 
of fitness and eligibility to be left entirely at the 
discretion of the Board. 

(б) That the candidates prior to appointments 
must have resided for 2J years at either of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

(c) That the examination should comprise 
subjects which will fit the candidates for the 
special requirements of the country they will be 
called upon to serve. 

(i d ) That the Board of Selection should pick 
up successful candidates not on the principle of 
heading the lists but to select the best according 
to the proportion of various classes to be re¬ 
presented in service. 

45416. (11) Do you recommend any 
separate method of recruitment for the Judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service? If so, 
please describe the system which you would 
propose?—I would recommend gradual introduc¬ 
tion of competent lawyers, i.e., Advocates and 
Barristers of five years’ standing, for direct ap¬ 


pointment to Judgeships now exclusively held by 
the Indian Civil Service. 

45417. (12) Are you satisfied with the 
present statutory definition of the term “ Natives 
of India” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Acts, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “ any 
person born and domiciled within the dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or 
of mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
unmixed European descent ? If not, state fully 
any proposals that you wish to make in regard to 
this matter ?—Yes, I am satisfied. 

45418. (13) If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recom¬ 
mend for candidates at such examination, giving 
your reasons ?—The age-limit should be 21 to 
24 so that each candidate may have sufficient 
chances. 

45419. (14) What in your opinion is the 
most suitable age at which junior Civilians recruit¬ 
ed in England should commence their official 
duties in India?—The age should be 24 or 
25. 

45420. (15) What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differ¬ 
entiation between the age-limits for Natives of 
India and for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—The same as for English candidates. 

I would not recommend any differentiation. 

45421. (16) What alterations, if any, do 
you recommend in the authorized syllabus of 
subjects and marks prescribed for the open com¬ 
petitive examination ?—The syllabus of subjects 
should be revised to suit the special training of 
the Indian Civil Service people. The marks of 
languages like Persian, Arabic, and Sanskrit along 
with Latin should be the same. 

45422. (17) Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, 
state them and give reasons ? —No differentia¬ 
tion necessary. 

45423. (18) Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by statute 
for officers -recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and, if so, what posts and for what reasons ?—Not 
necessary. 

45424. (19) Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the Civil Administration ? If so, to what pro¬ 
portion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre do you consider that Natives of 
India might under present conditions properly 
be admitted ?—Efficiency should form the main 
consideration for higher employments. 

45425. (21) Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of 11 Statutory Civilians " 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—No. 

45426. (22) If the system of recruiting 
military officers in India for posts in the Indian 
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Civil Service cadre has been stopped or has 
never existed in your province, would you advise 
its re-introduction or introduction, as the case 
may be, and if the system should be introduced 
or re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted?—Not necessary. 

45427. (23) Do you consider that such a 
system should be restricted to the recruitment 
of military officers, or extended to the recruit¬ 
ment of selected officers from other Indian 
services ?— Not necessary. 

45428. (24) What is your opinion of the 

system by which certain posts, ordinarily held 
by members of the Indian Civil Service, are 
declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed 
posts) to which members of the Provincial Civil 
Service can properly be appointed ?—Not neces¬ 
sary. 

45429. (25) Are you satisfied with the 

present rule which prescribes that Natives of 
India, other than members of the Provincial 
Civil Service or Statutory Civilians, may be 
appointed to one-quarter of the listed posts?— 
The rule has not been applied but powers should 
be retained. 

45430. (26) Are you satisfied with the 

system by which most of the inferior listed posts 

are merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
Yes. 

45431. (27) Is the class of posts listed 
suitable ? If not, in what direction would you 
suggest any changes, and why ?— I am not pre¬ 
pared to make any suggestions. 

45432. (28) Please add such remarks as 

you may desire to offer on any points relating to 
the system of recruitment for Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice posts which are not covered by your answers 
to the foregoing questions ?—If the suggestion 
mentioned under question (6) is not held prac¬ 
ticable I should recommend that selected Indian 
candidates should be sent by the Government of 
India to compete at the Indian Civil Service 
examination in England, and assistance should be 
liberally given in the shape of scholarships and 
a reasonable prospect of service in India in case 
of failure. 

45433. (29) Do you consider that candi¬ 
dates recruited for the Indian Civil Service by 
open competitive examination should undergo a 
period of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ?—In any case there should be a period 
of probation. 

45434. (30) If so, how long, in your 

opinion, should this period be, and what course of 
study should be prescribed for the probationers ? 
—If no change takes place the period of probation 
should be 2£ years’ course (6 months in England 
and 2 years in India). This will be sufficient, as 
practical working is the best form of practical 
training. This refers to candidates passing in 
England. 

45435. (32) Do you consider that the pro¬ 
bationers’ course of instruction could best be 
spent in England or in India ? Is your answer 
equally applicable to the case of Natives of India 
and of other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
—Those who pass in India should spend 2 years 
at the English Universities and 6 months in India. 

45436, (33) Do you think it desirable to 
start, at some suitable place in India, a college 


for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and possibly of other Indian ser¬ 
vices recruited in England ?—No separate college 
is necessary. 

45437. (34) Do you think it desirable that 
each Provincial Government should arrange for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses 
of instruction for the whole or portions of the 
first two years of service at some suitable centre ? 
—The training of probationers should be arranged 
by the Provincial Government. 

45438. (35) Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
officers of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India ? If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, be 
introduced ?—The answer to this question should 
be read with the larger question of separation of 
Executive and Judicial functions. 

45439. (36) Do you consider that there 
has been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how could this best be re¬ 
medied ?—Yes. The causes are— 

1. Spread of English education among masses. 

2. Press of multifarious work conducted in 

English. 

3. Increase of European population and ad¬ 

verseness to mix freely with Indians. 

4. Facility of spending their leaves out of 

India. 

The remedy lies in the increase of standard 
of vernacular examination and direction for freer 
intercourse. 

45440. (39) Do you recommend any 
special training in subordinate judicial posts in 
India for officers selected for the Judicial branch? 
If so, please give details ?— Vide answer to 
question (11), special training is necessary. 
Details should be worked out by the High Court 
of the province. 

45441. (40) Is any differentiation desir¬ 
able in a system of training after appointment in 
India between members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend?—No 
differentiation is necessary. 

45442. (41) It you have recommended the 
introduction ol any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for Natives of India, whether in lieu of, 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment 
in England, please state what system of probation 
and training you recommend for officers so re¬ 
cruited ?—The system of probation should be the 
same in all cases. 

45443. (42) Is any differentiation neces¬ 
sary in regard to the probation and training of 
members ot the Indian Civil Service who are 
Natives of India as between persons of unmixed 
Indian descent, of mixed European and Indian 
descent, and of unmixed European descent ? If 
so, please state your proposals ?—No differentia¬ 
tion is necessary. 

45444. (45) Do you consider that the 
exchange compensation allowance, introduced in 
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1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality Government should be approached to remedy this 
or domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under defect, by admitting the classes and communities 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply to concerned. 

officers already employed or be restricted to future 45453. (55) Are you satisfied with the 

entrants ? —I should abolish it for the future and existing arrangements for the training and pro* 
in stead increase the salaries suitably. bation of officers appointed to the Provincial Civil 

45445. (46) If abolition is recommended Service? If not, please state your objections, and 
with compensation in the form of increased sala- what other arrangements you recommend ?—Yes. 
ries, what is your opinion regarding the grant of 45454. (56) Do you consider that the 

a similar increase of salary to those members of numbers of officers authorized for the various 
the Service who now draw no exchange compen- grades of your Provincial Civil Service are satis- 
sation allowance ?—Similar increase of salary factory? If not, please state your views ?—The 
irrespective of nationality. number of posts in superior grades should be 

45446. (47) Turning now to the case of increased, 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Pro- 45455. (57) To what extent are the func- 

vincial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you tions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ - 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of entiated ? Is any change desirable, and if so. in 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of what direction ? —I am in favour of separation of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do Judicial and Executive functions, 
you suggest for the various grades of the Ser- 45456. (58) Are you satisfied with the 

vice ?—Yes. present designation “the Provincial Civil Ser- 

45447. (48) Have you any proposals to vice?” If not, what would you suggest ?—Yes. 

make in regard to the leave rules applicable to 45457. (59) Do you accept as suitable 

members of the Indian Civil Service ?—No. the principle recommended by the Public Service 

45448. (49) Have you any proposals to .Commission of 1886-7, and since followed, that 

make in regard to the leave rules applicable to the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 

Statutory Civilians and to members of the Pro- regards salary should be adjusted by a consider- 
vincial Civil Services holding listed posts ? In ation of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
particular, do you consider that separate sets of desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
rules for such officers and for officers of the If not, what principle do you recommend ?—The 
Indian Civil Service are desirable ?—The leave present scale of salary requires revision, 
rules should be equally applicable to all. 45458. (61) Do you approve of the ar- 

Written answers relating to the Provincial rangement of which officers of the Provincial 
C'.v'd Service. Civil Service holding listed posts draw salary 

45449. (51) Please refer to Government approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
of India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
19th August 1910, defining the general conditions Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin- suggest for the various appointments ?—Yes. 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix 45459. (62) Have you any proposals to 

A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you make with regard to the leave rules applicable 
any recommendations to make for their altera- to the Provincial Civil Service ? In particular, 
tion ?—The conditions are generally speaking do you regard the existing differences between 
suitable. the leave rules for the European and Indian Ser- 

45450. (52) In particular, are the rules vices as suitable?—The leave rules should be 
for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Ser- applicable alike to both services, 
vice in force in your province suitable, or have 45460. (63) Are you satisfied with the 

you any recommendations to make for their alter- present system of superannuation pensions for 
ation?—As above, but I will specially urge that officers of the Provincial Civil Service? If not, 
competent candidates from the better classes please say what modifications you would suggest, 
should be specially encouraged. and on what grounds ?—The pension rules as well 

45451. (53) Do you consider that recruit- as the extension rules should also be alike to both 
ment for a Provincial Civil Service should ordi- the services. 

narily be restricted to residents of the province 45461. (64) Are you satisfied with the 

to which it belongs ?—Yes. existing organization of the Provincial Civil 

45452. (54) Are all classes and communi- Service ? If not, please state what alternative 
ties duly represented in your Provincial Civil organization you consider desirable, and explain 
Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable, fully your views, making any suggestions that 
and what arrangements do you recommend to appear to. you to be suitable ?—If the two ser- 
secure this objec: ?—I am not satisfied that the vices, Executive and Judicial, are separated from 
classes which should be selected are duly repre- one another the existing organization of the Pre¬ 
sented. My recommendation is that the Local vincial Civil Service demands changes. 

Shaikh Shahid Husain called and examined. 

45462. (Chairman.) You are the Taluqdar 45464. What is the British Indian Associa- 
of Gadia and a member of the Legislative tion which you represent ?—The British Indian 

Council ?—Yes. Association here is an association of landholders 

45463. You are a Barrister-at-law and Hono- and Taluqdars of Oudh. Every taluqdar is a 

rary Joint Secretary of the British Indian Associa- member of the association, 
tion, Oudh?—Yea. 45465. What are the objects of the association 
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—The objects of the association are improve¬ 
ments as regards educational and social life of 
thp province, and the protection of their own 
interests. The Canning College here is financed 
by the Taluqdari of Gadia. The association 
supports the scholarships and assists the poor 
widows. The association has funds for the 
protection of their own interests. 

45466. Do the views you have expressed here 
represent the view of the association ?—Yes, 
with the exception of the views of the Honour¬ 
able Babu Sri Ram, who will be examined 
later. He declined to take part in the delibera¬ 
tions as a member of the association. 

45467. You are opposed to any scheme of 
simultaneous examination ?«—I am not opposed 
to the proposal of simultaneous examination. I 
have qualified it. 

45468. You do not favour unreserved open 
competitive examination in this country and in 
England ?— No. 

45469. It would result, as you believe, in 
flooding the Service with a narrow section of the 
Indian community ?—Yes. 

45470. What would you say is the general 
feeling of the Muhammadan community in this 
province with regard to this proposal ?—I can 
say the feeling on this subject is not a unaninftms 
one. The one thing they are unanimous on is 
that there should be a larger employment of 
Indians in the Service. In Oudh the bulk of 
Muhammadan opinion would certainly desire that 
the Service should be manned by people who are 
most efficient and at the same time most capable 
of governing and not by people simply who can 
get through certain examinations. 

45471. Your proposal is for an examination 
in India for entering into the Indian Civil 
Service and you would restrict it to young men 
of respectability and high caste?—Of high caste 
and good birth. The expression I have used is 
not in the strict legal sense as applied in the 
Taluqdari Succession Act. It is applied to those 
who are of good family and good manners, and 
who know how to behave themselves and how 
to be tactful. 

45472. You would make good family a pri¬ 
mary condition as distinguished from intellectual 
acquirements?—Undoubtedly. In the note I 
have written you will find that I make a very 
distinct point that these two should go together. 
If you can get a man of good family ana good 
breeding, and along with it that he is educated, 
then you have got a combination which would 
be suitable for the Government so far as districts 
are concerned. If you have one quality missing 
certainly that is a deficiency which I think 
is incompatible with the efficiency of their 
service. 

45473. You do not consider that a man, 
however high his intellectual acquirements 
may be, would make a good officer if he could 
not claim to be of good family ?—The mere 
intellectual test will not give him well-bred 
manners which a man of good family is expected 
to possess. He will not have all the qualifica¬ 
tions which go to make a gentleman. He may 
be sensitive in certain points; he may be a bit 
bumptious, and he will not have the mark of 
being a well-bred man. 


45474. Assuming that you can find a man 
who can satisfy these qualities but cannot claim 
to be of a good old family, would you reject him 
from the Service ?—My experience is that he 
would be rather difficult to find. If he can be 
found I would be the last person to reject him. 

45475. You proposed by way of achieving your 
object to establish a Board of Nomination ?— 
Yes. 

45476. What would that Board consist of?— 
I have not gone into the details of that because 
I think that the details can be worked out by 
more competent people than myself. For that 
very reason I have tried to avoid going into 
details. It is only the principles which occur 
to me and my brother taluqdars which have been 
put into this note. The object to be attained is 
that the Government should feel that the people 
trust it, and the people should feel that the right 
sort of people are associated with the Govern¬ 
ment of the country. 

45477. You would instruct this Board of 
Nomination to take a somewhat wider view than 
what you have described just now in regard to 
the selection of candidates; can I infer that?— 
The selection of candidates would be that the men 
should be of good birth and respectability and 
high caste. To my mind it comprises all the 
classes that ought to be there. 

45478. You do not think that the necessary 
moral and social qualifications can possibly be 
found in one who does not fulfil those conditions ? 
— I think most of them come in under this class, 
for that reason I have avoided the word “ aris¬ 
tocracy.” I do not want to be misunderstood on 
that point. The principle of aristocracy in Europe 
is different from the principle of aristocracy in 
this country. Because a man may happen to be 
a Raja it does not necessarily follow that he is an 
aristocrat. A man may be working in the field 
one day and the next day he may be called upon 
to take a high position. 

45479. Is your examination to be a qualifying 
or a competitive examination ?—With regard to 
fitness I think it should be by competitive exam¬ 
ination. 

45480. Should the examination approximate 
in standard to the open examination in England ? 
—Yes, the same examination. 

45481. Do you think there would be plenty of 
candidates to go in for, and successfully pass, this 
examination who would fulfil your conditions ?— 
Yes there would be. 

45482. Would you gradually introduce com¬ 
petent lawyers of five years’ standing to the 
Service ?—Yes, five years as a minimum. 

45483. What proportion of posts do you 
suggest should be occupied by them?—My own 

f iersonal opinion is that as regards the Judicial 
>ranch it should be exactly on the lines as it is in 
England. But as circumstances exist here I 
would not fix a proportion. I should like to see 
as many as possible. 

45484. You do not think that that would 
injure the prospects of the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—If the direct appointment of Barristers 
or Vakils to District Judgeships is objected to by 
the members of the Provincial Civil Service, if 
that were to be conceded, there would be no 
direct appointment at all. The object in having 
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independent appointments is to get the best 
material, other than from the class of people like 
the members of the Judicial Service. You get 
men fresh with the experience of the actual work¬ 
ing in courts other than on the Bench. 

45485. You think that, quite apart from any 
injury which may come to members of the Indian 
Civil Service or the Provincial Civil Service by 
being shut out from these posts, the Bench would 
be better staffed by lawyers than it would be by 
men who have been through the various courts as 
Subordinate Judges ?—Undoubtedly. A clever 
practitioner will make from my point of view a 
better Judge than one who has started from 
the Munsit’s grade and who by promotion has 
come up to that position. 

45486. In your answer to question (54) you 
say, " I am not satisfied that the classes which 
should be selected are duly represented.” Can you 
tell us which classes fail to secure representa¬ 
tion?—They are Rajputs and Muhammadans, 
The most important community in this province 
is the Rajput community. 

45487. You do not think they arb sufficiently 
represented in the Service ?—No. 

45488. Is there a sufficient number of the 
Rajput community who would come up to 
the qualifying standard ?—Yes. Now they are 
coming to the front and I hope in the course of 
time they will come more to the front. 

45489. Do you know if many have applied 
and been rejected?—I know that some have had 
to wait for a very long time. 

45490. But they have eventually obtained 
posts ? - Yes; they have eventually obtained posts. 

45491. You are in favour of the separation of 
Judicial and Executive lunctions ?—Yes. 

45492. You would like to see the same pen¬ 
sions in both Services. Do you mean by that that 
the officers of the Provincial Civil Service should 
have the same pensions as officers of the Indian 
Civil Service, who contribute all through their 
service towards their pension?—I mean that it 
should be in the same proportion. 

45493. Do you mean that officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service should have the same 
amount of pension ?—No, not the same amount. 

I mean that the same rule should apply to both. 

45494. They should both contribute ?—Yes. 

45495. And in proportion they should both 
receive their pensions ?—Yes. 

45496. (Sir Murray tiammick.) In what 
direction do you want the present scale of salaries 
of the Provincial Civil Service revised ? You 
say the present scale of salaries requires a 
revision: what do you mean by that ?—They are 
not well paid. 

45497. What increase would you like to 
see ?—As I have pointed out (I do not wish to 
go into details). I feel that there should be an 
increase, because the present pay, to my mind, is 
not sufficient for keeping up their own status. I 
should like to see an increase; an addition, it 
may be, of Rs. 5, Rs. 10, Rs. 50 or Rs. 100. I 
would leave it however to more competent 
people to decide. 

45498. It is the higher posts which you think 
are not well paid ?—They are not well enough 
paid all along. 

45499. You think a man when he first goes 


into the Provincial Civil Service does not get 
enough pay, and he does not get enough pay 
when he gets to the top ?—That is so. But very 
few get to the top. 

45500. That is due to bad grading. You 
want the grading of these Services altered ?— 
Yes. 

45501. Do you think that the Provincial 
Service holds out a good prize to the people 
to get into ? Do you think it is considered 
a good Service?—It used to be considered 
a good service about 24 or 25 years ago, a 
Service in which there was honour and status; 
but somehow or other later on that status • and 
honour disappeared. 

45502. You do not think that it is as good 
as it was years ago?—#7ow there is a feeling 
that the prospects of the Provincial Civu 
Service are much better, and that is the 
reason why some of the young men with very 
good qualifications have taken to it. They think 
that the prospects are brighter for them. 

45503. You think that the Service was better 
25 years ago than it is now ?—Yes. The position 
used to be considered a position of honour and 
status. 

45504. Is it because the listed posts have 
been made over to the Provincial Service ? 
During the last two or three years these listed 
posts have become available to the Provincial 
Civil Service because the Statutory Civilians are 
dying out. Is that what has improved the 
attractiveness of the Service ?—There is an im¬ 
pression that there will be higher appointments 
for more members of the Provincial Civil Service. 

45505. Do you practise at the Bar?—Yes. 

45506. (Mr. Ghaubal.) I think you said 
something about not having in the Indian Civil 
Servico persons who do not belong to races who 
have governed before ?—Yes. 

45507. ’ Do you consider the persons who are 
now passing out in the open competition in 
England have those qualifications which you 
think necessary, viz., .good birth, respectability, 
and higli caste : do you think they have those 
three qualifications or not?—For that reason 
you will find that I have advocated that the open 
competition should not be in England. My 
experience is that some of them have not satis¬ 
fied those requirements, both amongst Europeans 
and also amongst Indians. 

45508. My question is purely confined to 
Indians. I want to know whether you think 
those persons, who, say, during the last 15 years 
have passed out through the open competition 
door in England, have not good birth, respectabi¬ 
lity, and high caste ?—Some have not. 

45509. Therefore you have advocated that 
such persons should not be appointed to the 
Indian Civil Service but people who belong to 
classes who have governed formerly. Would you 
attach any importance to governing well and 
governing badly? Your proposal is : let ua 
have Civil Servants who belong to classes which 
have been used at one time or another to govern. 
The opposite view is : let us not have the Civil 
Service from a class who once had ruled but 
ruled so badly that they lost their Government 
and are not liked by the people. Is not that 
view one whiob requires to be taken equally into 
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consideration ? — That view was amplified at the 
time of the Mutiny here in 1857. Theoristscome 
forward and said that taluqdars were middle-class 
men. The taluqdars were done away with. 
Settlements were made with the actual occupants 
of the soil, At the time of the Mutiny these 
very people went back to the taluqdars of 
their own accord. They did not say at that time: 
“We want to be independent; you are very bad 
governors; you cannot govern and cannot be 
sympathetic.” 

45510. That is an historical fact, is it not ? 
You do not want to see the sort of Government 
which obtained before England came here repeat¬ 
ed, do you ?—No. 

45511. What would be the good of having 
people who are likely td govern in the same 
manner as they did in the past 1 —They are more 
educated, and they have got the instinctive 
governing power in them. 

45512. (Mr. Madge.) If I have understood 
you rightly (correct me if I am mistaken) what 
you want to get into the Government service 
is a class corresponding rather with the county 
families in England than with the aristocracy, 
and you would do so because they have an in¬ 
fluence with the masses generally which would be 
of use to the Government, not only in serious crises 
but in carrying out, possibly, unpopular reforms. 
Is that your idea ?—As I said, the word “aris¬ 
tocracy ” is liable to be misunderstood. The 
aristocracy of England and the aristocracy of 
the county families might be misunderstood 
here. Aristocracy here is the aristocracy of 
birth. Because a man is a Raja, or has been 
created a Raja by Government, it does not neces¬ 
sarily follow that he will be respected by his 
countrymen. The poor cultivator, if he is a 
Rajput, belongs to a certain section, and is as 
good as any nobleman in the land. There is no 
such thing as aristocracy here, or middle classes. 
If, however, by “ middle classes ” you mean that 
they are traders and merchants, and all that, it 
is quite a different thing. Aristocracy here is 
the aristocracy of birth. 

45513. I thought you wanted to attract a 
class whom we have not got largely, who have 
considerable influence with the masses and the 
cultivators and others, and with whom they 
could use their influence for the benefit of the 
Government in any crisis ?—This is my argu- 
ment. 

45514. A great many people sympathise with 
it, but in these democratic days you are not 
likely to carry your point. Is it not wiser to 
try and get this and that class in by degrees, 
and then let the Government and the public see 
the advantage, and then act accordingly after¬ 
wards? Would not the Statutory System, or some 
system of selection, get individuals of a class 
better than by a system of mere competi¬ 
tion ?—In this country there are two classes : the 
upper class, the high caste; and the lower caste. 
The lower caste here has not yet been sufficient¬ 
ly educated to give utterance to its demands. 
Then there is the higher caste, and in the high 
caste you have all shades of opinion. 

45515. In other words, you have said in 
another form what a great many witnesses have 
told us : that is to say, that pure competition 


does not give us the best class of character. Is 
there no way apart from any which has been 
suggested, by which you can attract to the 
service of Government the class of men who 
show, by following independent or other careers 
that they have just the qualities which we want, 
but yet we have not been able to attract them ? — 

I have particularly avoided any reference as 
regards the renewal of the Statutory Service, 
because the nomination system is objected to. 
Personally, I do not wish to associate myself 
with it. 

45516. Might not the mistakes have been in 
the selection and not in the system itself ?— It is 
the system of nomination itself. Here both 
have been kept in view, selection and efficiency 
also. 

45517. (Mr. Fisher.) You have recommend¬ 
ed the gradual introduction of competent law¬ 
yers into the Civil Service ?—Yes. 

45518. Would you require these competent 
lawyers to belong to a high caste ?—High caste 
is a necessary element in my consideration. 

45519. You would not admit any lawyer 
to a Judgeship who did not satisfy the family 
test ?—Not unless he is of high caste—and high 
caste is a very wide term. 

45520. His judgments would not be respec¬ 
ted if he was not of high caste?—In the 
Judicial line judgments, whether from a high 
caste or a low caste Judge, would be in accord¬ 
ance with the law. It is the propositions of law 
which would be respected and not the person¬ 
ality of the Judge whether he be of high caste 
or of low caste, but an obnoxious person can make 
himself most objectionable. 

45521. You do not consider the question of 
family so important on the Judicial side as on the 
Executive side ?—On the Executive side it is par¬ 
ticularly important. If the separation of the 
Judicial and Executive is followed it is not so 
important. 

45522. [Mr. Macdonald.) You say that some 
Englishmen have come out who are not altogether 
satisfactory from the point of view of manners 
and conduct ?—Yes. 

45523. Have you taken the trouble to find 
out whether they were high caste or low caste 
Englishmen ?—I certainly presume that as there 
is no caste system in England and as the same 
conditions of life do not prevail there as prevail 
here, there has been some defect as regards their 
education. 

45524. I think you have said that the reason 
why you took objection to them was that there 
must have been some defect in their birth, and 
not merely in their education ?—Those condi¬ 
tions which prevail in England do not prevail here. 

45525. So that you would modify what you 
have said about the Englishmen who come out ? 
—I would modify it to this extent, that there 
must have been some defect in their training, or 
home-life, because they are not good-mannered. 

45526. Is it not possible that there might be 
some defect in the training or home-life of high 
caste Indians ?—Here-the condition is different. 
The conditions of life in England and the educa¬ 
tion in England and the years of evolution are 
different from the life here. The principles 
which apply there may not apply here. 
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45527. Have you known no examples amongst We Muhammadans know who are members of 
the governing families which you will rule out good families, and those who are not members of 
of consideration ?—I have known many, and I good families. 

consider they are unfit. My point is this. 45540. Do you know from your own experi- 
When you find a man of good birth and that ence at the Bar whether men who are earning an 
class of man belongs to the governing classes, income of Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 2,000 a month would 

if you find he is fit and efficient then he should be induced to accept District Judgeships?_They 

certainly be preferred. would have some consideration of less work and 

45528. Supposing his father had been unfit pension and some will accept, 
and inefficient, where does your theory of here- 45541. What standing would men who are 
dity come in ?—I am a great believer in the earning an income of that sort generally have in 
theory of heredity. When I find it in animal the profession ?—They would usually be men of 
life, it is looked after in dogs and horses, I about eight or ten years’ standing. Some of them 
certainly think in human beings it should also be who are very brilliant would do it earlier in 
looked after, particularly as regards the govern- their career. 

ing of a district is concerned. 45542. (Mr. Kanhaiya Lai.) I understand 

45529. You say that there are two sections that you advocate recruitment from among 
in the Muhammadan community ?—They are members of the Bar for the higher Judicial ap- 
divided. pointments ?—I have said that I would prefer that 

45530. Could you tell us what, in your opi- it would be done as in England, that all Judicial 
nion, is the tendency, which of the two sections appointments should be made direct from the Bar, 
seem to you to be the growing sections, the sec- if possible. I am speaking of the higher appoint- 
tion in favour of simultaneous examinations and ments. 

modern ideas (with which I of course associate 45542A. You say in the course of your evidence 
yourself) or the section opposed to simultaneous that you would not fix the percentage. Would 
examinations and the ideas which, perhaps, would you advocate an occasional appointment from 
not be quite so modern ?—At present Muhamma- outside ?—Personally, I should like to see all the 
dan politics are in a very disturbed condition District Judges and all the Judges of the High 
and it is difficult to say how it will evolve. _ Court recruited direct from the Bar; but as crr- 
45531. It is difficult for us to get at public cumstances exist, appointments might also be made 
opinion as far as Muhammadans are concerned ? from the Provincial Judicial Civil Service and 
—-Yes. It will take some shape in some way or from the Indian CiviL Service. I should not like 
other. Among Muhammadans I think they to work out the details of how many should come 
have not arrived at a definite working method from one branch, and how many from the other, 
as regards what will be their future politics. 45543. If recruitment were made direct from 

45532. Supposing we had come here three the members of the Bar, would it not affect the 
years ago, would you have said that then, or recruitment to the Judicial Civil Service preju- 
would you have been far more definite in your dicially ? Would you in that event recommend 
expression of Muhammadan views ?—Three years direct recruitment for the posts of District and 
ago I would have said the very same as I am Sessions Judges ?—I desire more appointments 
saying now. direct from the Bar. 

45533. The change has come ?—Yes. 45544. You think that the pay of the Provin- 

45534. The new sort of leaven is beginning cial Civil Service should be improved ?—Yes, the 

to have its effect ?—Yes. _ pay of the Provincial Civil'Service should be 

45535. (Mr. Sly.) Does the evidence you have raised. In that way I think a better class of 
given represent the Muhammadan opinion gene- people would be attracted, 
rally, or does it represent the views of the 45545. You would not like that the recruit- 
British Indian Association ?—What is contained ment to the Provincial Judicial Service should be 
in my note will represent the views of the injuriously affected ?—They should not expect 
British Indian Association. too much. 

45536. Your written evidence is that of the 45546. You would not shut them out complete- 

British Indian Association?—! identify myself ly from the listed appointments?—We would give 
with what is written for the Association. some to some brilliant members of the Service, 

45537. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) What section but when they accept Munsifships at Rs. 150 
of Indians are in the majority in this province? and Rs. 175, it shows that the majority of them 
—Rajputs. will not be the most brilliant members of the Bar. 

45538. With regard to the conditions which 45547. What would be the use of raising the 

you lay down in sub-section (a) in answer to scale of their pay to attract the right sort of 
question (6), are they the opinions of the British man, if you go on to prejudicially affect their 
Indian Association as a body ?—Yes. . interests in respect of the superior posts by direct 

45539. The members of the Association feel appointments from the Bar ?—I should like to 
that there are a certain proportion of men in the see their pay raised. As regards the question 
Service in whose manners something is wanting ; of Judgeships and appellate work, the practi- 
but apparently it is almost impossible to lay this tioners who get appointments will make, in my 
down as a condition for any Service ; for instance opinion, better District Judges, 
take the Muhammadans, would you lay down 45548. Even after you have raised the scale 
that so many Sheikhs and so many Pathans of pay of the Provincial Judicial Service and 
would be eligible; would not Sheikhs . stand attracted the right sort of men to that Service, 
highest as far as respectability of birth is con- would you still keep back the higher appoint- 
cerned ?—I have said members of good families, ments from them ?—I would give them sufficient 
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pay to induce some of the brilliant ones to accept 
appointments as District Judges. Direct ap¬ 
pointments would be more satisfactory. 

45549. Would you advocate the appointment 
of District and Sessions Judges from the best men, 
whether from the Bar or from the Provincial 
Service, without fixing a percentage, without 
showing a preference?—I would agree to that. 

45550. If you propose to fill up these higher 
appointments directly from the Bar, do you not 
think the age-limit would stand in your way consi¬ 
derably?—I have not much to do with these 
pension rules. I would not like to go into that. 

45551. Would you recommend a more liberal 
grant of pensions or an extension of the age- 
limit in their cases ?—I do not know whether 
the age-limit would have anything to do with 
regard to the direct appointment of members of 
the Bar to District Judgeships. 

45552. They retire at 55 ?—I do not know 
that they do. 

45553. With regard to the age-limit you 
have nothing to say ?—No. 

45554. ( Mr. Fasih-ud-din) You say the 
rules of pension for the Provincial Civil Service 
and the Covenanted Service should be the same ? 
—Yes, the same proportion. 

45555. When you wrote that, did you have 
in mind that the Provincial Civil Service man 
should have the privilege of voluntary retirement 
after 25 years’ service ?—Yes. 


45556. I believe you are a legal practitioner 
of some years’ standing ?—Yes. 

45557. And you have been appearing before 
Deputy Collectors and Deputy Magistrates ?— Yes. 

45558. What is your opinion about those 
officials?—Some of them are good. 

45559. Do you think they should be entitled 
to the post of Sessions Judges ?—Certainly, some 
of them. 

45560. You say that the status of Deputy 
Collectors is much lower than what it used to be 
25 years ago. I should like to know whether 
you have any special facilities for this knowledge. 
—Yes. 

45561. Kindly describe 'them.—I have somere- 
lations even now who are in those posts. My own 
father was a Deputy Collector. At first he used 
to dabble in politics, but when he found that the 
post of Deputy Collector was one of good honour 
and something very highly thought of among the 
community, he accepted the post. It was a direct 
appointment which was something very rare then. 

45562. Do you think that persons of his 

status will not be attracted to the Service now?_ 

They might be attracted now when there is a 
chance of higher appointments coming into store 
for them. They feel that they will not be 
roughly handled by the Magistrates under the 
directions of the Superintendent of Police. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

[Adjourned till Friday at 10-30a.m.] 


Friday, 4th April 1913. 


FORTY-FIFTH DAY. 


Present : 


The Right Hon. the Lord ISLINGTON, k.c.m.g., d.s.o. (Chairman). 


The Earl of Ronaldshay, m.p. 

Sir Murray Hammick, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Morison, k.c.i.e. 
Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq., c.s.i. 
Abdur Rahim, Esq. 


Walter Culley Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 
Frank George Sly, Esq., c.s.i. 

Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq. 
James Ramsay Macdonald, Esq., m.p. 


And the following Assistant Commissioners: — 
William Tudball, Esq., i.c.s., Judge of 
the High Court of the North-Western 
Provinces. 


Rai Bahadur Pandit Kanhaiya Lal, m.a., 
i.L,B., Second Additional Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner, Oudh. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Fasih- 
UD-DIN, Deputy Collector, Kashipur, Naini 


rai. 


M. S. D. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. (Joint Secretary). 

Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, c.i.e., Taluqdar of Oudh and Advocate of Judicial Commissioner’s 

Court, Oudh. 


Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

45563. (1) What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle?—The work¬ 
ing of the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service places the Natives of India 
at a great disadvantage. I do not consider it as 


generally satisfactory in principle. This is a 
unique instance in ancient and modern history 
that in order to get a place in the administration 
of his own country an Indian has to travel many 
thousands of miles. He has to compete with 
Europeans in one of the most severe examina¬ 
tions m the world. In order to obtain requisite 
number of marks he has to take up modern 
foreign languages which are not of much use to 
him in his official career in India. Neither 
Persian nor any of the modem languages of TnrK. 
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find a plaoe in the syllabus of studies. The two 
classical languages of India, viz., Sanskrit and 
Arabic, in which an Indian can attain proficiency 
more easily, have only '800 marks each, while 
Greek and Latin language and literature carry 
1,100 marks each. 

45564. (2) In what respects, if any, do 
you find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest ?—In my 
opinion the present system is faulty in the follow¬ 
ing respects :— 

A Native of India has to go to England for 
competing at the examination. The chances of 
success of an Indian are generally doubtful and 
from the paucity of the number of successful 
candidates in the past, it is apparent that Indians 
have much smaller chances than Europeans have. 

Indian History has no place in the curriculum, 
while Greek, Roman, English and Modern His¬ 
tories are entered therein; the marks for English 
History being 800 and for each of the otheis 500. 

45565. (3) Is the system equally suitable 
for the admission of “ Natives of India ”, and 
of other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?—The 
system at present in force is not equally suitable 
for the admission of Natives of India and of 
European subjects of His Majesty. An Indian 
candidate labours under the following disadvan¬ 
tages : — 

(i) He has to acquire a very high proficiency 
in a foreign language, viz., English, while 
European candidates have this facility that the 
language in which they have to study the different 
subjects is their own mother-tongue. 

(ii) The disparity of marks assigned to the 
subjects which can with facility be studied 
by the Indian candidates and in which a higher 
number of marks can be obtained by them has 
already been referred to in my answer to 
question (2). 

(iii) A European candidate can prepare him¬ 
self for the examination enjoying the comforts 
of a home life, while an Indian has to leave his 
home and hearth for residence extending over 
some period, in a country where he has no 
friends and has to guard himself against various 
temptations. 

(iv) The Indian candidate has also to spend 
money comparatively large for the means of 
an average Indian of the middle class. 

In order to remove disadvantage No. (i), ie., 
the difficulty in acquiring proficiency in English 
language and literature, the minimum age should 
be raised to 23 and the maximum to 25 years. 

Disadvantage No. (ii) should be removed by 
assigning to Sanskrit and Arabic the same num¬ 
ber of marks as are allotted to Greek and Latin. 
Persian and modern languages of India should be 
included in the course and marks equal to modem 
European languages should be assigned to them. 
Indian History should also be included and the 
same number of marks should be allotted to it as 
to English History. 

The competitive examination should be held in 
India simultaneously with the examination in 
England, so that the Indian youth may not labour 
under the disadvantage of going to a foreign 
country and incur the heavy expenses which they 
have to do for travelling to and residing in 


England. In this way disadvantage No. (iii) will 
be removed. 

Residence in India will save him from the large 
expenses which he has to incur in a foreign 
country and thus an Indian will not labour under 

disadvantage No. (iv). 

45566. (6). In particular, what would be 
your opinion regarding a system of simultane¬ 
ous examinations in India and in England open 
in both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—In my opinion a system of simultane¬ 
ous examinations in India and England open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty should be introduced. A candidate who 
passes the examination in India should be sent 
to England to study in any University or other 
institution for a period of two years. He should 
get a suitable scholarship from the State. I 
consider residence in England highly essential 
for the successful candidate, because it is by 
such residence alone that he can learn the 
customs and manners of the English people and 
acquire an insight into their character and the 
good features of the British character. His re¬ 
sidence and training in England will prepare 
him to work on a footing of equality—so far as 
that is possible—with the European Civilians 
working in India. 

At present it is not necessary that an Indian 
candidate should reside in England for any time 
before he can be allowed to appear at the com¬ 
petitive examination. He may reach there one 
day and appear for the examination next day. 

Many an Indian youth though possessing excep¬ 
tional merit but empty in pocket has no chance of 
appearing at the examination because of its being 
held in England. In India the middle classes 
whose sons as a general rule work hard and pass 
with credit in the University examinations are 
not in such affluent circumstances as to bear the 
expenses of educating in and sending out their 
sons to England. If the competitive examina¬ 
tion be held simultaneously in England and India, 
Indian youths possessing exceptional educational 
qualifications but not sufficient means will get a 
chance to compete. If successful, the scholar¬ 
ship as well as pecuniary help given by their 
parents and friends will enable such youths to 
proceed to England and prosecute their studies 
there for a couple of years or more before being 
sent out to India. 

I expressed similar views as regards the hold¬ 
ing of simultaneous examinations in England and 
in India when I was examined as a witness 
before the Public Services Commission of 1886-87. 

45567. (7) What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India recruited by means of a separ¬ 
ate examination in India, or by means of sep¬ 
arate examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India ? If you favour such a scheme, 
what proportion do you recommend ?—If it be 
decided that under no circumstances simultane¬ 
ous examination open to all classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects ought to be held in India ; 
on the principle that something is better than 
nothing, a separate examination in India, with 
a view of filling a fixed proportion of the vacan¬ 
cies in the Civil Service cadre by Natives ef 
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India, may be held. A separate examination in 
each province or group of provinces will turn 
out candidates of inferior qualifications and 
attainments. Ultimately such an examination 
will degenerate into a sort of Provincial Service 
examination. The candidates successful at such 
an examination will not have the same prestige 
and would be looked upon by the public as offi¬ 
cers possessing qualifications inferior to those 
of the members of the Indian Civil Service. As 
regards the proportion of the persons enlisted 
by separate examination I would suggest that 
it should not be less than one-third of the total 
number of recruitment to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

45568. (8) If you do not approve of si¬ 

multaneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which Natives 
of India would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) 
nomination, (b) combined nomination and exam¬ 
ination, or (c) any other method ? If so, describe 
fully what system you would recommend. In 
particular, do you consider it desirable that all 
classes and communities should be represented 
in the appointments so made ? If so, how would 
you give effect to this principle?—As I have 
stated above, I am in favour of simultaneous 
examinations being held in England and India, 
without any distinction, and failing that in 
favour of an examination in India for the Indians. 
But in case both of the abovementioned alter¬ 
natives cannot be had, I would suggest that a 
system under which Natives of India could be 
selected in India, for admission to the Indian 
Civil Service, by means of combined nomination 
and examination should be adopted. The re¬ 
cruitment in such cases should not be made by 
the exercise of mere patronage. The selection 
of the candidate should not be made on account 
of his mere respectability of birth and high con¬ 
nections. A high educational qualification should 
be the sive qud non for admission into the 
service. The nominated candidate must pass a 
competitive examination held along with other 
nominees. I would not advocate that the nomi¬ 
nations should be influenced by any regard to 
class or communal representations. 

45569. (9) If you are in favour of a 
system for the part recruitment of the Indian 
Civil Service by Natives of India in India, 
do you consider that “ Natives of India” should 
still be eligible for appointment in England ?— 
“ Natives of India ” should in no circumstance be 
debarred from appearing at the open competitive 
examination in England with other subjects of 
His Majesty ; they should be eligible for appoint¬ 
ment there. Experience has shown that the 
number of successful Indian candidates has been 
so small in the past years that for a long time to 
come there can be no apprehension of the Indians 
outnumbering Europeans. 

45570. (10) Would you regard any 
system of selection in India which you may 
recommend for young men who are “ Natives 
of India, ” as being in lieu of, or as supplemen¬ 
tary to, the present system of promoting to listed 
posts officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If the former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the Pro¬ 


vincial Civil Service ?—I consider that any 
system which may be adopted for the selection 
in India of “ Natives of India ’ should not do 
away with the present system of promoting to 
listed posts officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service. The adoption of any such measure 
would have a very discouraging effect on the 
Provincial Civil Service and would take away 
from the Government the power to reward 
exceptionally meritorious services of the capable 
members of that service. I do not think that 
the system of selection in India of “ Natives of 
India ” should be considered as supplementary to 
the system of promoting members of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service to listed posts. They should 
stand separate on their own merits. 

45571. (11) Do you recommend any sepa¬ 

rate method of recruitment for the Judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please 
describe the system which you would propose ?— 
I do not think that for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service a separate method of 
recruitment should be adopted. I mean that 
as long as the principle of giving judicial 
appointments to the members of the Indian Civil 
Service is maintained, no separate method of 
recruitment is required. A bifurcation should 
be made at the commencement of the official 
career of a Civilian. As soon as he has served 
his probationary period, and he shows a special 
aptitude for Judicial work, he should be selected 
for the Judicial branch of the Service and main¬ 
tained all along in that branch unless for some 
exceptional reasons. 

It is not unoften that Civilians who prove 
failures in the executive line are relegated to 
the Judicial branch. No doubt some of them do 
turn up good Judicial officers but others do not. 
The consequence is that we see the very unedify¬ 
ing spectacle of a presiding Judicial officer show¬ 
ing ignorance of the first principles of law and 
getting confused when he comes into contact 
with a clever member of the Bar and a large 
number of rulings are quoted in a case before 
him. 

45572. (12) Are you satisfied with the 
present statutory definition of the term “ Natives 
of India ” in section 6 of the Government of 
India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including 
“any person born and domiciled within the 
dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents 
habitually resident in India, and not established 
there for temporary purposes only, ” irrespective 
of whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian des¬ 
cent, or of unmixed European descent ? If not, 
state fully any proposals that you wish to make 
in regard to this matter ?—I would like that a 
modification should be made in the definition 
of the term “ Natives of India ” given in section 
6 of the Government of India Act of 1870 (33 
Viet., c. 3). A Native of India ought to mean a 
person born of pure Indian parents, and not of 
mixed European and Indian descent or of un¬ 
mixed European descent but domiciled in India. 

45573. (13) If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recom¬ 
mend for candidates at such examination, giving 
your reasons ?—If the system of recruitment by 
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open competitive examination in England is 
retained, I would recommend that the minimum 
age-limit for an Indian candidate should be raised 
to 23 years and maximum to 25 years. 

45574. (14) What in your opinion is the 
most suitable age at which junior Civilians 
recruited in England should commence their 
official duties in India ? —I would consider 26 or 
27 years the mo3t suitable age at which junior 
Civilians recruited in England should commence 
their official duties in India. 

45575. (15) What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differ¬ 
entiation between the age-limits for Natives of 
India, and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?—I would consider 25 years as the 
maximum age-limit to be fixed for Natives of 
India for the open competitive examination in 
England. 

My reasons for suggesting this age-limit are 
as follows : — 

The examination is a very stiff one, and the 
number of subjects tor examination is also large. 
An Indian has to learn all the subjects except 
the languages in English. He cannot matricu¬ 
late in any of the Indian Universities before he 
completes the age of sixteen. Four years more 
are required to obtain the Bachelor’s degree and 
another couple of years for the Master's degree. 
If he is exceptionally bright he may appear for 
the Civil Service examination after one year’s 
further study, that is, at the age of 23. This 
assumes that he passes all his University exam¬ 
inations without any interruption. Failure in one 
of the University examinations means the addition 
of another year to his age. But there are very 
few Indians who can prepare for the Civil 
Service examination in one year, after their 
University career. A more suitable period 
would be two years. If the age-limit therefore 
be raised to 25 years, an Indian candidate will 
have a fair opportunity of being successful at the 
Civil Service examination. 

I am not in favour of any differentiation between 
the age-limits for Natives of India and for other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty. 

45576. (16) What alterations, if any, do 
you recommend in the authorized syllabus of 
subjects and marks prescribed for the open com¬ 
petitive examination?—I beg to suggest the 
following additions to, and alterations in, the pre¬ 
scribed syllabus of subjects for the open competi¬ 
tive examination. Persian and modern Indian 
languages should be added as well as Indian 
History. The marks for Sanskrit and Arabic 
languages and literature should be raised from 
800 to 1,100, i.e., to the same extent as are at 
present allotted to Latin and Greek languages 
and literature. The number of marks for Per¬ 
sian and modern Indian languages should be the 
same as are now given for modern European 
languages. The number of marks for Indian 
History should be the same as for English History, 
viz., 800. 

45577. (17) Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, 


state them and give reasons ?—In my opinion 
no differentiation in the subjects for the open 
competitive examination in England is desirable 
between candidates who are Natives of India 
and who are not. It should be left to the choice 
of the two classes of candidates to take up any 
of the optional subjects they like. By adding 
Persian, Indian modern languages, and Indian 
History, aud raising the number of marks for 
Sanskrit and Arabic, the disadvantages under 
which Indian candidates at present labour will, 
to a great extent, be removed. 

45578. (18) Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by Statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ?—I do 
not think it necessary that certain posts should 
be reserved by Statute for officers recruited t,o 
the Indian Civil Service. Such a statutory re¬ 
servation would be against the wording and 
spirit of existing Statutes of Parliament and 
Government orders and the gracious pronounce¬ 
ment of policy by the past and present Sover¬ 
eigns. It should be left to the proper authorities 
to act in such cases in the manner most proper 
for the public interests. 

45579. (19) Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the civil administration ? If so, to what 
proportion of the posts included in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre do you consider that Natives 
of India might under present conditions properly 
be admitted ?—I do not consider myself com¬ 
petent to lay down the minimum proportion of 
Europeans to be employed in the higher posts 
of the civil administration. But this much I 
can say that the higher posts of the administra¬ 
tion in the Executive branch should remain in 
the hands of Europeans. At the same time I 
must confess that I uo not see any good reason 
why Natives of India should not hold a very 
much larger number of posts which are at pre¬ 
sent held by Europeans. 

45580. (20) Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through 
the medium of an open competitive examination 
in England, and partly by special arrangement 
in India?—I do not accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which the Natives of India are recruited for 
posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre, partly 
through the medium of an open competitive ex¬ 
amination in England and partly by special 
arrangement in India. The number of Indiana 
who get posts in that cadre by passing the ex¬ 
amination in England is extremely small, and 
cannot be regarded by the Indians with any 
satisfaction. I cannot comprehend the last part 
of this question. There is no system in force 
at present by which any special arrangement is 
made in India for admission of Indians in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre. At one time there 
was the system for appointing Statutory Civilians, 
but that has been abolished long ago. 

45581. (21) Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
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if so, what method of recruitment would you 
reeommend ?—I am not in favour of reviving the 
defunct system of appointing by nomination 
Statutory Civilians under the Statute of 1870. 
I have already said in answer to question (8) that 
if we are not going to have either a simulta¬ 
neous examination in India or, failing that, a com¬ 
petitive examination in India for Indians only, 
a system of recruitment by examination and 
nomination combined may be introduced. 

45582. (22) If the system of recruiting 
military officers in India for posts in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre has been stopped or has 
never existed in your province would you advise 
its re-introduction or introduction, as the case 
may be, and if the system should be introduced 
or re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?—In my opinion it is not 
advisable to re-introduce or introduce into any 
other provinces except those on the frontiers the 
system of recruiting military officers in India for 
posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre - a system 
which has not existed in the Province of Agra 
from, I think, the commencement of the British 
rule, and though once in force in the Province of 
Oudh has been abolished for a long time cow. 
The introduction of such a system in these prov¬ 
inces will be considered a retrograde step in the 
civil administration of thesS provinces. 

45583. (24) What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service are 
declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed 
posts) to which members of the Provincial Ci vil 
Service can properly be appointed ?—I consider 
the system by which certain posts ordinarily held 
by the members of the Indian Civil Service are 
declared to be listed posts and to which members 
of the Provincial Civil Service are properly 
appointed, to be good. The complaint is that at 
present the number of these listed posts is small 
and the general opinion is that their number 
should be increased. 

In the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh the highest of such listed posts held at 
present is that of Additional Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner in Oudh and which at present is held by a 
member of the Provincial Civil Service. The 
other listed posts are as follows 

Five District and Sessions Judges; of these, 
three were held at the beginning of the year by 
Statutory Civilians and only two by members of 
the Provincial Civil Service. There are two Small 
Cause Court Judgeships which are also held by 
members of the Provincial Civil Service. There 
are only two Col lector ships held at present by 
officers of the Provincial Service. The Joint Secre¬ 
taryship of the Board of Revenue is also held by 
a member of the same Service as well as Assist¬ 
ant Directorship of Land Records and Agricul¬ 
ture. Among the listed posts there are two 
posts of Assistant Settlement Officers, but the 
provincial Civil List for January 1913 shows 
that no Provincial Service officer holds either of 
them at present. 

At present the number of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service in the United Provinces 
Civil Service cadre is 244. Out of these, 21 are 
employed under the Government of India and 
elsewhere; the rest are in these provinces; these 


include the officers on leave. There are at pre¬ 
sent only four Statutory Civilians in the United 
Provinces. Out of the five in the beginning of 
the year one has retired in January last. Of the 
remaining four, two are Joint Magistrates, each 
drawing a monthly salary of Rs. 640, the third 
one is a District Judge of 2nd grade getting 
Rs. 1,600 a month, and the 4th one also a Dis¬ 
trict Judge drawing Rs. 1,440 a month. 

45584. (25) Are you satisfied with the 
present rule which prescribes that Natives of 
India, other than members of the Provincial 
Civil Service or Statutory Civilians, may be 
appointed to one quarter of the listed posts ?—I 
think that there should be an abolition of the 
limit of one-fourth prescribed in the present rule 
which lays down that Natives of India other than 
members of the Provincial Service or Statutory 
Civilians may be appointed to the listed posts. 
There should be no such limit. 

45585. (29) Do you consider that candi¬ 

dates recruited for the Indian Civil Service by 
open competitive examination should undergo a 
period of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ?—I consider that candidates recruited 
for the Indian Civil Service by open competi¬ 
tive examination should undergo a period of 
probation before being admitted to the Ser¬ 
vice. 

45586. (30) If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of 
study should be prescribed for the probationers ? 
—I would fix this period two years. During this 
period the probationer should study the Indian 
Penal Laws, Law of Evidence, Civil and Criminal 
Procedure Codes, and if a European or an Indian 
Native of another province, the spoken language 
of the province to which he is posted. 

45587. (31) Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary between the course of 
study for probationers who are Natives of India 
and the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ?—I 
would not make any difference in any of the 
courses of study for Natives of India and for 
Europeans, except that Europeans and Natives of 
India of different provinces should acquire a high 
proficiency in the spoken language of the province 
to which they are posted. This proficiency should 
be acquired in the language spoken by the people 
and not merely in the language in which books 
are written. 

45588. (32) Do you consider that the 

probationer’s course of instruction could best be 
spent in England or in India ? Is your answer 
equally applicable to the case of Natives of India 
and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—In the case of Natives of India the 
probationer’s course of instruction should be 
spent in England and in the case of other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty, in India. 

45589. (33) Do you think it desirable to 
start, at some suitable place in India, a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and possibly of other Indian 
Services recruited in England ?—I do not consi¬ 
der it desirable that a college for training of 
probationers of the Indian Civil Service should 
be started at some one place in India. 
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45590. (34) Do you think it desirable 
that each Provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable 
courses of instruction for the whole or portions 
of the first two years of service at some suitable 
centre ?—I consider it desirable that each Pro¬ 
vincial Government should arrange at some 
suitable centre for the training of the proba¬ 
tioners posted to the province, by suitable courses 
of instruction for the whole of the period of pro¬ 
bation. 

45591 (35) Are you satisfied with the 

present arrangements for the training of junior 
officers of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India ? If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, be 
introduced ? —People are not satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
European officers of the Indian Civil Service, 
which they receive after they have taken up their 
appointments in India. If placed under a good- 
natured senior Civilian, the newly-appointed offi¬ 
cer receives good training. He learns to be 
courteous towards the Indians and a desire to 
acquire popularity is evinced by him. But the 
result is otherwise if he is placed under a senior 
officer who himself lacks these qualities. I 
would advocate that steps should be taken which 
would bring the young European officer into 
greater touch with the people. He should learn 
diligently their manners and customs, mix more 
freely with them and try to soften his insular 
angularities of character and disposition. 

45592. (36) Do you consider that there 
has been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how could this best 
be remedied ?—In my opinion there has been 
a deterioration in the knowledge possessed 
by the European members of the Indian 
Civil Servi e of the Indian languages. There 
ought to have been an improvement in this 
respect, but I am sorry to say that it is not 
so. There are some young Civilians who can 
speak the vernaculars tolerably well, but the 
majority of them do not acquire that facility. 
They can spoak and understand only the language 
used in the courts, but as regards the spoken 
dialects their knowledge is very imperfect. 

I describe some of the causes of this deficiency. 
The majority of the European civilians do not 
mix with the people very much. The subordi¬ 
nates with whom they have to deal speak English. 
Many of the Indian gentlemen who visit them 
carry on conversation in English. In their 
court business no doubt the young Civilians 
have to write in English the statements made 
by the suitors and witnesses in vernacular, but 
in doing this they are helped by the Bench reader 
and by the English-knowing lawyers appearing 
for the parties. 

The facility which the European officers possess 
now of going to England on short leave and of 
going to the hill-stations where they have to deal 
with the people who know English may be an¬ 
other cause in the way of their not acquiring 


good knowledge of vernacular. I think in addi¬ 
tion to acquiring knowledge through books the 
young Civilian ought to mix more freely with the 
people and carry on conversation with them in 
vernacular. By this practice he will acquire a 
better command of the dialects spoken in the 
province. 

45593. (37) Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all officers 
and to officers selected for the Judicial branch ?— 
In reply to question (30), I have indicated the 
legal subjects which should be studied by the 
Civilians during the course of probation, but for 
an officer selected for the Judicial branch a much 
higher and more extensive knowledge of law is 
required. I cannot suggest that such a know¬ 
ledge should be acquired in any particular way 
or by following any particular course of study. 
It should be left to the young Civilian selected 
for the Judicial branch to acquire such know¬ 
ledge in the best way he can. I would suggest 
that the High Courts or the highest judicial 
tribunal in the province should submit to 
Government a periodical report expressing their 
opinion on the progress made by judicial 
officers as shown by the decisions which come in 
appeal before them. And the Government 
should take notice of the opinions expressed by 
the highest judicial tribunal of the progress or 
otherwise made by those judicial officers m their 
knowledge of law. If no satisfactory progress 
be made by an officer, Government ought to 
transfer him to some other branch of the Service. 

45594. (38) Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers select¬ 
ed for the Judicial branch ?—The officers select¬ 
ed for the Judicial branch who are conscious 
of their responsibility and are ambitious of 
rising in that branch will themselves pursue the 
proper course of study in law. I do not think that 
any special course of study can be recommended. 

45595. (39) Do you recommend any 
special training in subordinate judicial posts in 
India for officers selected for the Judicial 
- branch ? If so, please give details ?—In my 
opinion the officers selected for the Judicial 
branch of Service should at first be entrusted 
with the trial of simple civil cases of small value 
—say not more than Rs. 200 in valuation, and 
as they show progress in trying civil suits 
their jurisdiction may be enlarged by degrees. 
No member of the Civil Service should be in¬ 
vested with the power of trying appellate cases 
unless he has tried original cases for a period of 
not less than 7 years. We find that a Civilian 
who has served in India for a very short period 
—say 5 or 6 years—gets an officiating District 
Judgeship and sits as a court of appeal on the 
decisions of Munsifs and Subordinate Judges 
whose service as judicial officer is double or 
treble and not in a few instances quadruple of 
that of the young Civilian, who know the langu¬ 
age of the country to perfection and whose 
knowledge of the manners and customs of the 
people is far superior to that of the young Civilian 

45596. (40) Is any differentiation desir¬ 
able in a system of training after appointment 
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. in India between members of the Indian Civil 
-Service who are Natives of India and other na¬ 
tural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please 
state the special arrangements that you recom¬ 
mend ?—I do not consider any other differentia¬ 
tion desirable in the system of training after 
appointment in India between members of the 
. Indian Civil Service who are Natives of India and 
who are not so, except as regards the vernaculars, 
which I have already said with reference to 
some of the preceding questions. 

45597. (41) If you have recommended 
the introduction of any scheme of direct recruit- 
ment in India for Natives of India, whether in 
lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of re¬ 
cruitment in England, please state what system of 
probation and training you recommend for 
officers so recruited ?—1 have recommended that 
the system of direct recruitment in India of the 
Natives of India, in case we can have no simul¬ 
taneous examination may be adopted. I would 
suggest that the officers so recruited should serve 
a two years’ probation in India and receive their 
training here. 

45598. (42) Is any differentiation neces¬ 

sary in regard to the probation and training of 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
Natives of India as between persons of unmixed 
Indian descent, of mixed European and Indian 
descent, and of unmixed European descent ? If 
so,, please state your proposals ?—In my opinion 
there is no differentiation necessary in regard to 
the probation and training of members of the 
Indian Civil Service who are of unmixed Indian 
descent or of mixed European and Indian des¬ 
cent or of unmixed European descent except 
that the members of the latter two classes should 
learn the vernaculars of the provinces to which 
they are posted. 

45599. (43) Please add such remarks as 
you may desire to offer on any points relating 
to the probation and training of members of the 
Indian Civil Service which are not covered by 
your answers to the foregoing questions ?—I 
have no further remarks to ofier on any other 
points relating to the probation and training of 
the members of the Indian Civil Service. 

45600. (45) Do you consider that the ex¬ 

change compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on national¬ 
ity or domicile, should be abolished, and if so, 
under what conditions ? Should such abolition 
apply to officers already employed or be restrict¬ 
ed to future entrants ?—I think that European 
officers getting compensation allowance at pre¬ 
sent should continue to get it. European officers 
to be recruited in future should not get any such 
allowance. I am informed that in some branches 
of the Service, c.g., the Indian Educational Service, 
no compensation allowance is allowed to the 
officers newly appointed. The same practice 
should be introduced as regards the members of 
the Indian Civil Service. Compensation allowance 
for European members of the Indian Civil Service 
and of other branches was introduced on the 
ground that those officers had entered the Gov¬ 
ernment service on the understanding that the 
.rupee had a certain proportionate value to the 
English currency at the time of their entrance 
.into the Service, and the subsequent fall in the 


value of the rupee affected detrimentally 
their emoluments. But now the value of the 
rupee is practically fixed, and the salaries 
of the posts to which Europeans are appointed 
are handsome ; the officers accepting employment 
in future should get no compensation allowance. 
If a European accepts the post in future he must be 
considered to have accepted it on the pay allotted 
to it. 

45601. (46) If abolition is recommended 
with compensation in the form of increased 
salaries, what is your opinion regarding the grant 
of a similar increase of salary to those members 
of the Service who now draw no exchange com¬ 
pensation allowance?—I would recommend the 
abolition of payment of compensation allowance 
to the officers who will be employed in future. 
As regards those who are getting that allowance 
at present I would not recommend any alteration 
in the present practice. 

45602. (47) Turning now- to the case of 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Services, holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various grades of the Service ?— 
In my opinion it is not satisfactory that the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Service holding listed posts should get two-thirds 
of the salary which a member of the Indian Civil 
Service would get for the same posts. The ap¬ 
pointment of a member of the Provincial Service 
to a listed post pre-supposes that he is possessed 
of the necessary qualifications to discharge the 
duties entrusted to him. The same kind of work 
is expected from the officers so appointed as from 
the members of the Civil Service. There is no 
equitable reason why any difference in the emolu¬ 
ments of the two classes of officers holding the 
same kind of posts should exist. This difference 
gives rise to the notion that an officer of the 
Provincial Service holding a listed post is inferior 
in dignity and in other respects to the member of 
the Civil Service. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

45603. (51) Please refer to Government 

of India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
With reference to the Government of India re¬ 
solution referred to in this question, I beg 
to offer the following remarks and sugges¬ 
tions. 

The power given to Local Governments under 
paragraph 3 to make rules for the recruitment of 
the Provincial Services should be subjected to the 
previous sanction of the Government of India. 
The rules made without the previous sanction of 
the Government of India are liable to be 
changed at very short intervals and there will be 
no fixity in them. A rule which is made to-day 
may be done away with, modified or altered, to¬ 
morrow, and this will generally be done on the 
suggestions or proposals of the Secretary of the 
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department, or by the head of the administration 
suo motu. In provinces where there is an 
Executive Council such modifications cannot be 
made so easily because they would be subjected 
to a scrutiny by the full Council. But the same 
safeguard does not exist with regard to other 
provinces. I consider that the general control of 
the Supreme Government is not enough but pre¬ 
vious sanction should be obtained before any 
change be made in the rules. 

As to clause 3 (1) admission into Service should 
be made according to the qualifications of the 
candidates and not on the principle of representa¬ 
tion of the different classes of the community. No 
appointment to the Provincial Service should be 
made on racial considerations alone ; the adoption 
of such a principle means the ignoring of the 
merits of the fittest candidate. 

As to paragraph VII— The power of giving pro¬ 
motion to the grade of Rs. 500 a month or more is 
reserved by this rule to the Local Government 
without regard to seniority. It often happens 
that complaints of serious defects are made by 
the district or divisional officers against the 
members of the Provincial Service. These re¬ 
ports are e,x parte and are kept confidential. The 
person against whom prejudicial allegations are 
made has no opportunity to offer an explanation. 
Justice requires that such person should first be 
called upon to submit an explanation. He should 
also get a warning to improve. Failing any 
satisfactory explanation and improvement punish¬ 
ment should be meted out to him. The practice 
of condemning such officers unheard should be put 
a stop to. Its continuance prevents rr.en who 
are really capable and of independent character 
from entering Government service, from which 
they keep themselves aloof. 

45604. (52) In particular, are the rules 

for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Service in force in your province suitable, or 
have you any recommendations to make for their 
alteration ?—The rules for the recruitment of the 
Provincial Civil Service in force in the United 
Provinces do not at present require any modifica¬ 
tion. But it is the actual working ot the rules 
that requires consideration. As stated by me in 
connection with question (51), racial considera¬ 
tions should not enter into the matter of making 
appointments to the Provincial Civil Service. 
Fitness of the candidate should alone be the test 
and guiding principle. 

45605. (53) Do you consider that recruit¬ 

ment for a Provincial Civil Service should ordin¬ 
arily be restricted to residents of the province 
to which it belongs ?—I consider that recruit¬ 
ment for the Provincial Civil Service should 
ordinarily be restricted to the residents ol the 
province to which the Service belongs. 

45606. (54) Are all classes and communi¬ 

ties duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable, 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object. \ —All classes and communities 
are not duly represented in the Provincial Civil 
Service of the United Provinces. I have already 
stated in answer to some ot the preceding ques¬ 
tions that fitness for work and educational quali¬ 
fications should be taken into consideration and 
not the race or religion of the candidate. 


45607. (55) Are you satisfied with the 

existing arrangements for the training and pro¬ 
bation of officers appointed to the Provincial 
Civil Service ? If not, please state your objec¬ 
tions, and what other arrangements you recom¬ 
mend ?—I have no objections to make against, or 
aDy alteration to recommend in, the existing 
arrangements for training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Service. 

45608. (56) Do you consider that the 
numbers of officers authorised for the various 
grades of your Provincial Civil Service are satis¬ 
factory > If not, please state your views?—I can¬ 
not at present give any opinion as regards the 
subject of this question. So far as the United 
Provinces are concerned, a scheme relating to the 
Judicial branch, formulated and recommended by 
the Grecven Committee, has just been sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State and the Government of 
India. Until it is put into actual working and 
experience is gained regarding it, it will be 
premature to other any opinion on or make any 
suggestions respecting the sufficiency of number 
of officers in the Judicial branch. 

As regards the Executive branch, the Pike 
scheme dealing with the question of increase in the 
cadre of Deputy Collectors and other officers is 
under the consideration of Government, and until 
that scheme is sanctioned and introduced, no 
definite opinion can be formed on the sufficiency 
or otherwise of the number of officers in the 
Executive branch of the Provincial Civil Service. 

45609. (57) To what extent are the 
functions of the officers of the Executive and Judi¬ 
cial branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and if so, 
in what direction ?—In the United Provinces no 
Executive officer of the Provincial Civil Service 
possesses any jurisdiction to try civil cases; 
there is a complete separation in this respect. 
But the practice still continues that sub-division¬ 
al officers and others try criminal cases both in 
the original and appellate stages. Such officers 
should altogether be relieved of judicial work of 
this kind and a complete separation be made of 
the Executive and Judicial functions. 

45610. (58) Are you satisfied with the 
present designation “ the Provincial Civil 
Service?” It not, what would you suggest?—If 
by retaining the designation of “ the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ” the distinction and disabili¬ 
ties vvliich attach to its present form are also 
going to be retained, I am not in favour of retain¬ 
ing it. In my opinion there ought to be only 
two grades of Services—one superior and the other 
ministerial. In the superior grade all the officers 
of whatever nationality should be placed and in 
the ministerial service the clerks and officials 
standing on that footing should be included. 

45611. (59) Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-7, and since followed, that 
the conditioas of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a vonsidera 
tion of the terms necessary to sc ure locally' the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—In my 
opinion the principle recommended by the Public 
Service Commission of 1886-7 should not be 
maintained now. It is nearly a quarter of a 
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century ago that that principle was laid down. 
Since then the condition of the people in India has 
changed, education has advanced by leaps and 
bounds, and there has sprung up in the children 
of the soil a greater desire to get a proper share 
in the administration of their country. Prices 
have gone up and the cost of living has increased 
to a great extent. There should be a general 
increase in the salaries of officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service. No distinction in the scale 
of salaries fixed for the same class of officers and 
appointments should be observed in the different 
provinces. In the Indian Civil Service and some 
other Services there is no such distinction in the 
different provinces of India. I think the same 
system should be adopted with respect to the 
Provincial Civil Services also. 

45612. (60) Are the existing rates of pay 
and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of 
your province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ?—The exist¬ 
ing rates of pay and grading in the Provincial 
Services of the United Provinces both in the 
Executive and Judicial branches are not adequate 
to secure men of desired qualification for appoint¬ 
ments. 

1. With regard to the Judicial branch, 
their gradation and salaries should be as fol¬ 
lows :— 



Per mensem 


Rs. 

Probationary Munsif 

200 

Munsif, 3rd grade .. .. 

260 

Do. 2nd „ 

350 

Do. 1st „ 

400 

Subordinate Judge, 4th grade 

500 

Ditto 3rd „ 

600 

Ditto 2nd „ 

800 

Ditto 1st „ 

1,000 

Judge, Small Cause Court, 2nd grade, 


rising to .. 

1,000 

Judge, Small Cause Court, 1st grade .. 

1,200 


A Munsif from the very commencement of his 
service has to perform arduous duties. He has 
to try original cases. After serving the proba¬ 
tionary period his initial pay should not be less 
than Rs. 250 a month. 

2. As to the Executive branch, viz., Deputy 
Collectors, their gradation and salaries ought to 
be as follows:— 

Per mensem. 


Probationary Deputy Collectors 

Rs. 

150 to 200 

Vth grade 

Ditto 

300 

6th „ 

Ditto 

400 

5th „ 

Ditto 

500 

4th „ 

Ditto 

600 

3rd „ 

Ditto 

700 

2nd „ 

Ditto 

800 

1st „ 

Ditto 

.. 1,000 


At present a probationary Deputy Collector on 
entering into the service gets Rs. 100 a month 
only, which is raised after some time to Rs. 200. 
Rs. 100 a month is too low a pay for a proba¬ 
tionary Deputy Collector. From the very com¬ 
mencement of his service he should not get less 
than Rs. 150 a month. 

45613. (61) Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 


the various appointments ?—It has been noted in 
answer to question (47) that officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service appointed to listed posts 
should get the salary attached to those posts. 
The full salary of the post should be given to 
the member of the Provincial Service appointed 
to that post. 

45614. (62) Have you any proposals to 
make with regard to the leave rules applicable 
to the Provincial Civil Service ? In particular, 
do you regard the existing differences between the 
leave rules for the European and Indian Services 
as suitable ?—There is one very important 
question in connection with the leave rules appli¬ 
cable to the Provincial Service which deserves a 
careful consideration. When any member of 
the Provincial Civil Service takes leave, there is 
no officiating promotion given to the other 
members of that Service junior to him. In the 
Indian Civil Service, Public Works department, 
and some other branches of the Public Service, 
officiating promotions are given to the persons 
holding officiating appointments. They get an 
increase in their allowances. But it is not so in 
the cfise of the members of the Provincial Civil 
Service. This grievance is very much felt by 
them. They being very hard-worked officers 
deserve an equal treatment with those of the 
other Services. 

45615. (63) Are you satisfied with the 
present system of superannuation pensions for 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
please say what modifications you would suggest, 
and on what grounds ?—The present maximum 
limit of pensions obtainable by a retiring mem¬ 
ber of the Provincial Civil Service requires 
consideration. According to the present rule 
it cannot exceed Rs. 5,000 per annum. A spe¬ 
cial sanction of the Secretary of State is required 
to raise the amount allowed under the existing 
rules. The maximum limit should be raised to 
Rs. 7,500 per annum, i.e., to half the amount 
which is allowed to members of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

45616. (64) Are you satisfied with the 
existing organization of the Provincial Civil 
Service ? If not, please state what alternative 
organization you consider desirable, and explain 
fully your views, making any suggestions that 
appear to you to be suitable ?—I have no other 
suggestions to make with regard to this question 
except what I have already said with reference 
to question (60). 

45617. (65) Have you any other proposals 
to make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service 
not covered by your answers to the above ques¬ 
tions ? If so, please explain them?—I have the 
following proposals to make with regard to the 
Provincial Services, which are not covered by 
my answers to the preceding questions :— 

(i) Promotion in the Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service is very slow. This has 
been the chief cause of discontent among the 
members of that Service. A reference to the 
history of gazetted officers and to the quarterly 
Civil Lists will show that officers of the Judicial 
line are worse off than those in the Executive 
branch. Promotion among the latter class of 
officers is comparatively rapid. I may be allowed 
to suggest a remedy for the slowness of promotion 
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which exists at present both in the Judicial 
and Executive branches—which is promotion by 
the time-scale, i.e., according to the period of 
service. 

(ii) Privilege leave of one month on full pay 
should be allowed to officers of the Judicial 
branch. They are very hard-worked officers. 

(iii) At least one-third of the listed posts 
should be thrown open to the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

(iv) In the Judicial branch there are at pre¬ 
sent only two members of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding posts of District Judges, one 
holding a permanent post and the other is only 
sub. pro tem. There are four members of the 
Provincial Civil Service who hold the posts of 
Assistant Judges and six Small Cause Court 
Judgeships. Thirty-six Judgeships, Additional 
Judgeships, Assistant Judgeships, and Judgeships 
of Small Cause Courts are held by the members 
of the Indian and Statutory Civil Services. 
This arrangement is anything but satisfactory. 
The Judicial branch of the Service is the Service in 
which a large number of posts can very safely 
be given to Indians. 

The members of the legal profession and Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges are better versed in law than 
the junior members of the Civil Service who, 
after serving only five or six years and some¬ 
times less, are appointed to officiating Judgeships 
and Additional Judgeships and who have thus to 
pass judgments as court of appeal on the deci¬ 
sions of experienced Subordinate Judges and 
Munsifs. I would suggest that out of the total 
number of Judgeships, Additional and Assistant 
Judgeships and Judgeships of Small Cause Courts 
one-third should be held by members of the Indian 
Civil Service, another third should be given to 
members of Judicial branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service and the remaining third to barris¬ 
ters and vakils. 

(v) At present a practising barrister or vakil 
can get only a probationary Munsifship to begin 
with. The result is that generally such junior 
members of the Bar who are not successful in 
their profession accept the Judicial Service. I 
would suggest that not only permanent Munsif- 
ships but Subordinate Judgeships and other supe¬ 
rior posts in the Judicial line should be thrown 
open to the members of the Bar. They should 
get these posts, if properly qualified, at once and 
without serving in the inferior posts. 


(vi) Only two posts of Collectors are held by the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service. The 
number of these posts should be increased, 
specially now that the number of Statutory 
Civilians has dwindled. 

(vii) In the United Provinces the Head Assist¬ 
ants to the Commissioners of divisions are taken 
from the ranks of the ministerial officers. They 
should in future be taken, as is done in Bengal, 
from the Provincial Service. Members of that 
Service are more trustworthy and are possessed of 
superior qualifications A Deputy Collector 
who has worked as Commissioner’s Personal 
Assistant, if placed in charge of a district, 
on account of the experience acquired by him in 
the Commissioner’s office, will be a good district 
officer. At present only four Deputy Collectors 
hold other posts. These are—Junior Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, Nazul Officer, Lucknow, 
Personal Assistant to the Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture, and Assistant to the 
Commissioner of Excise. Ten more places will 
be open to the Deputy Collectors if Commis¬ 
sioners’ Head Assistants are also taken from 
their ranks. The term of office as assistant to 
Commissioners should not be less than five yoars. 

(viii) Members of the Indian Civil Service 
when appointed as Settlement Officers are 
allowed a local allowance of Rs. 150 per month 
because their work is considered of an arduous 
nature. Deputy Collectors who are now appoint¬ 
ed as Assistant Settlement Officers do not get 
any such allowance. Formerly they used to 
receive it but it has been stopped recently. The 
payment of the local allowance should be 
revived. 

(ix) A practice has gained ground recently to 
place Deputy Collectors under too much subordi¬ 
nation. It is not only the Collector, the Com¬ 
missioner, the Board, and the Local Government 
who are to be satisfied by them before they can 
hope for promotion. On the judicial side the 
District Judge and the High Court are also to 
be dealt with. Besides these, there are District 
Superintendents of Police and other European 
officers in the district. The officers in the 
Judicial line, for instance—a Munsif or a 
Subordinate Judge—have to look to the District 
Judge and the High Court only. Some method 
therefore should De devised to make Deputy 
Collectors more independent and relieve them of 
this too much subordination. 


Rai Sei Ram Bahadur called and examined. 


45618. {Chairman.) You are an Advocate of 
the Judicial Commissioner’s Court, Oudh ?—I am. 

45619. And Talukdar of Oudh?—Yes. 

45620. And you have been for some years a 
member of the Imperial Legislative Council and 
also for ten years Vice-Chairman of the Municipal 
Board of Lucknow? —Yes, I am still a member of 
the Imperial Legislative Council. 

45621. You are impressed with the difficul¬ 
ties under which Indians labour in going to 
England for the competitive examination ?—Yes. 

45622. And you would like to see a simul¬ 
taneous examination introduced into India ?— 
Yes. 

45623. You would send successful candidates 
at the Indian examination to England to study 


in a University or some other institution for a 
period of two years after passing the examina¬ 
tion ?—Yes, because without going there for two 
years he cannot get that sort of training and 
knowledge of British institutions which are 
required for an administrator in this country. 

45624. You would like to see the higher 
posts of the administration in the Executive 
branch remain in the hands of Europeans ?—The 
superior posts should for some time remain in 
their hands. 

45625. I gather that you recognise the diffi¬ 
culties of reconciling that with a scheme of open 
simultaneous examination ?—I do. 

45626. You would therefore be prepared, if 
these difficulties were insuperable, to accept an 
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examination of a separate character in India ?— 
No. These posts are given by selection and not 
by mere seniority. I have said that in case we 
are not to get simultaneous examinations we 
might have an alternative. 

45627. You would be prepared to take an 
examination of a separate character if you could 
not get simultaneous examinations ?—Yes. 

45628. In such an examination you would lay 
down that not less than one-third of the total 
number of vacancies should be occupied by 
Indians ?—Yes. 

45629. And you would combine nomination 
with examination ?—Yes. 

45630. What kind of nomination would you 
have ?—The educational test should be the first 
test. Unless a candidate has sufficient education 
to stand on an equality with those educated in 
England he should not be allowed to appear as 
a candidate for the examination. 

45631. What would your educational test 
be?—He must have a degree in an Indian 
University; that is the only test we have at 
present. In case such an examination be held 
m India, facilities will become available for 
giving, in this country, a special sort of education 
to the candidate : when there is a demand there 
is a supply. 

45632. Given this high initial educational 
test, you would follow it up with a competitive 
examination ?—Yes. 

45633. And then you would select a certain 
number of candidates from each province ? - No. 

45634. You would open up the Service to the 
whole of India ?—Yes. If it is to be an examin¬ 
ation for India it should be for the whole of 
India. 

35635. You would not have any regard to 
the various provinces ? —No. 

45636. And you would still keep open the 
English door to Indians?—Yes. 

45637. You would also keep up the listed post 
system for the benefit of the Provincial Civil 
Services ?—Yes. 

45638. And they should have the same kind 
of probation as the Indians and the Europeans 
who pass the examination in England?—Yes. 

45639. You propose to bring young Civilians 
to India at the age of 26 or 27 ?—If the age for 
the simultaneous examination be raised, as I 
propose, the maximum should be 25. Then candi¬ 
dates would require some time for their proba¬ 
tion in England. 

45640. Would you bring candidates to India 
at the age of 25 or 27 ?—Yes, because they would 
then have more maturity of understanding. 

45641. We have had a great deal of evidence 
all through India, pointing to the fact that the 
present age at which the Civilian comes out, is 
too old. What is your reason for wishing to 
see him come out even older ?—As I have stated 
in my written answer, the Indians require to pass 
University examinations and they cannot take 
the M.A. degree before they are 22. The age for 
Matriculation is now fixed at 16 and it takes six 
years before a student can go up for the M.A. 
He is then 22, and he will require one year to 
pass the simultaneous examination, and there will 
be two years’ probar’on That will bring the age 
to about 26. 


45642. If he passes at 22 and has two years' 
probation that makes his age 24 ?—I give one 
year for going to England and passing the exam¬ 
ination there. If he has not to pass in England, but 
to pass a simultaneous examination in India, then 
I would not add another year. 

45643. You are allowing a very large mar- 
in ?—No doubt, but my reason is that they will 
e more mature, and of greater service to the 
administration. 

45644. You do not agree with those who say 
that the young Civilian is in a sense too mature 
when he arrives at 25 and that it would be better 
to have him younger, when he can adapt himself 
more easily to Indian conditions ? —I differ from 
that. 

45645. It has also been represented to us that 
an officer who comes out at the age of 25 would 
be 60 before he has served his 35 years. Under 
your scheme he would be 62 ?—He would. 

45646. Do you not consider that that is too 
old for an officer in the Service ?—In a very few 
cases. I give a minimum age and a maximum 
age. It does not mean that all of them will 
attain the maximum age. 

45647. You are not in favour of any differen¬ 
tiation between the age-limit of the examination 
as between Europeans and Indians ?—No. 

45648. Supposing it were found that it was 
better for the Service that the age-limit for 
Europeans should be reduced, would you still hold 

that Indians should enter the service older ?_ 

Yes, because their condition is quite different; 
they have to learn everything in a foreign lan¬ 
guage and compete with Europeans in England 
whose language is English. Therefore the 
Indians labouring under that disadvantage must 
have a greater margin than Europeans have. 

45649. Your argument is in favour of differ¬ 
entiation ?—Yes, if the principle is accepted that 
the age for Europeans should be lower. 

45650, Then you would favour a different age 
for Indians ?—Yes. 

45651. You would extend the system of listed 
posts ?—Yes, there are certain posts which can 
with great facility, be given to Indians; for 
instance, the post of Inspector-General of Regis¬ 
tration, which in my province is held by a Coven¬ 
anted Civil Servant, but in Madras and Bengal 
is held by members of the Provincial Service. 
There is the post of Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies, which can also be held by a 
competent member of the Provincial Service, as 
can also the Registrarship of High Courts, and 
of the Judicial Commissioner’s Court. At pre¬ 
sent these posts are held by Civilians but I 
suggest they should be held by competent members 
of the Provincial Service. There are the Under 
Secretaryships of the Judicial and Financial de¬ 
partments under the Local Government which can 
also be held by the Provincial Service. At pre¬ 
sent in the Government of India there are posts of 
Assistant Secretaries, corresponding to Under 
Secretaries here, two of which I know are held 
by Indians at present. 

45652. You realise that each of these posts 
means one superior and one inferior post the 
less available for the examination. Which would 
you prefer on the whole ?— If we are not going 
to have simultaneous examinations I would 
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prefer that these posts should be filled by Indians 
who are members of the Provincial Service 
and I prefer it irrespective of simultaneous 
examination, because that would be a recognition 
of the merits of the members cf that Service. If 
a member proves himself competent and has 
exceptional abilities then he can be promoted to 
these posts. It has been done in regard to the 
Inspector-Generalships in Bengal and Madras. 

45653. Which would you prefer on the whole, 
that officers should be recruited by examination 
into the Indian Civil Service or that they should 
be recruited by promotion from the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—I would have both. An entrance 
into the Civil Service by passing the competitive 
examination is one door, and the other door 
should be promotion from the Provincial Service 
of members who show exceptional merit. I 
support the proposition that the number of listed 
posts should be increased for the benefit of the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

45654. And you would be prepared corre¬ 
spondingly to decrease the number of posts in the 
Indian Civil Service to be filled through exam¬ 
ination ?—Yes. 

45655. You would pay listed post officers the 
same as Indian Civil Service officers 1— Yes, the 
work is the same. 

45656. Do you mean that they should be 
members of the Indian Civil Service ?— Yes, and 
get equal salaries and equal status. 

45657. You complain that promotion to the 
grades of Rs. 500 a month or over in the Provin¬ 
cial Service is made by seniority. Can you tell 
us how many officers have been passed over and 
left in the Rs. 400 grade ?—I cannot give you 
the exact number. 

45658. In reply to question (58) you say : 
41 If by retaining the designation of the ‘ Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service’ the distinction and disabilities 
which attach to its present form are also going to 
be retained, I am not in favour of it.” What 
distinction and disabilities do you allude to 
there?—At present there are two services, the 
Imperial Service and the Provincial Service, and 
this is looked upon by the Indians with some 
disfavour, and the newspapers go so far as to say 
that the Provincial Service is a pariah service. 
There should be one Service. There may be 
divisions fixed for those who are recruited 
through the competitive examination and those 
who are recruited under the rules made for 
entrance into the Provincial Service. 

45659. Are not you advocating what is a 
distinction without a difference ?—There is no 
real difference. 

45660. You would admit that the ordinary 
routine work must be carried out by the officers 
of the Provincial Service ?—Of course. 

45661. And therefore what you term a dis¬ 
tinction is only the distinction which must obtain 
in all systems of government as between the 
more junior branches of the Service and the 
senior ? —Yes. 

45662. You say you would give privilege 
leave on full pay for one month to officers of the 
Judicial branch ?—That is very important. 

45663. Would this be in addition to the vaca¬ 
tion ?—The vacation is given in my province 
generally in September and October, but officers 


have to do much work especially when they feel 
indisposed. If a man feels indisposed in June 
and wants to take leave, unless he takes it on 
half pay he cannot get it. I know six men who 
died rather prematurely of overwork, Munsifis 
and Subordinate Judges. Therefore in order to 
prevent such cases it is better they should have 
one month’s privilege leave on full pay. 

45664. Out of regard to the fact that the pre¬ 
sent vacation comes at an inappropriate time you 
would substitute one month’s leave on full pay ? — 
Yes. 

45665. How would you arrange the one month’s 
leave to fit in with the work of the Service ?—If a 
man takes any other kind of leave, for instance, 
sick leave, somebody is appointed as a, substitute 
for him. 

45666. Would not that lead to a good deal of 
dislocation in the courts ?—Of course there 
would be some, but not much. 

45667. (Sir Murray Hammick.) In your 
answer to question (65) you suggest that out of 
the total number of Judgeships a third should be 

S ven to barristers and vakils ; do you mean that 
ey are to be appointed direct as District 
Judges?—Yes. 

45668. Do not you think that if you held out 
the chance of appointing a vakil as a District 
Judge you would have very little chance of 
getting a vakil to come in as a Munsif ?—There 
are vakils and vakils, for instance a vakil 
who is in a very good practice at the beginning 
would not accept a Alunsifship, but a certain 
stage would be reached when a man would like 
to act as a Judge if he gets sufficient remunera¬ 
tion. 

45669. But do not you think that a vakil at 
the beginning of his service, if he thought he 
could get a District Judgeship afterwards, 
would be very loth to take up the appointment 
of a Munsif. He would wait until he had a 
chance of being a District Judge ?—I think it is 
very difficult for a beginner to make such a 
calculation. 

45670. You do not think he would calculate 
like that ?—No. 

45671 You want to raise the maximum rate 
of pension to the members of the listed posts to 
Rs. 7,500?-Yes. 

45672. And you say that that amounts to half 
the pension which is given to members of the 
Indian Civil Service ?—Yas. 

45673. Do you know that the members of the 
Indian Civil Service contribute very largely to 
their pension ? —They do. 

45674. It would not be a good reason to give 
the members of the Provincial Civil Service 
Rs. 7,500 on the ground that it amounts to half 
the Civil Service, because the full pension given 
to the Civil Service, apart from their contribu¬ 
tion, is nothing like double Rs. 7,500 ?—It is 
£1,000 a year. 

45675. But a great deal of that has been 
contributed by the Civil Servant himself 
Yes. 

45676. In your answer to question (59) you 
say that education has advanced by leaps and 
bounds, but surely until about five years ago 
it was a very general complaint that education 
in this country was receding rather than 
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advancing ?—It has not increased as we should 45690. In your answer to question (65) you 
like amongst the masses. say that at least one-third of the listed posts 

45677. But 15 years ago the complaint used should be thrown open to members of the Provin- 
to be that the superior education had receded cial Service ?—At present I think there is no 
rather than advanced. That used to be the limit. 

complaint in Lord Curzon’s time. But you think 45691. My impression is that all the listed 
it has advanced all through by leaps and posts are generally filled by the Provincial Ser- 
bounds ?—Yes. vice but you say one-third should be thrown open 

45678. What is the difference between the to them ? - That is a mistake of mine, 
education at the present day and the education of 45692. In answer to question (47) you say 
1896?—Since then more facilities have been there is no equitable reason why any difference in 
placed in the hands of students in the colleges the emoluments of the two classes of officers hold- 
and in secondary schools, and they are better ing the same kind of post should exist. Is it not 

educated now. an equitable reason that a man who leaves his 

45679. What vou wish to say is that educa- country and goes to serve a very long distance 
tion has gone up by leaps and bounds in the last from his home should get more ? Supposing you 

five or six years ?—I should say ten years. are getting Rs. 500 a year here you would not 

45680. Are you aware how many Indians like to go and serve far away from your country 
passed the Civil Service examination last year at Rs. 500?—The posts which are given to the 
in English ?—The “ Pioneer ” gave some names, members of the Indian Civil Service, especially 
and I think there were two or three. those who come from foreign countries, have 

45681. You would be surprised to hear there handsome salaries and no complaint can be made 
were seven ?—All of them did not pass, I in that respect. 

believe. 45693. If an indigenous agency is to be era- 

45682. Seven passed the examination ?—Yes; ployed, is it not to the advantage of the country 
I believe that was right. that there should be a saving to the revenues of 

45683. (Mr. Chuubal.) In your answer to the country ?—If there is to be an overhauling 
question (16), where you arrange the grades as you of the whole system and a large number of the 
think they should be, why do you put down the indigenous agency is to be employed I would 
third grade Munsif at Rs. 250 and the corre- advocate that. 

sponding grade of Deputy Collector at Rs. 300?— 45694. Then it is because the posts are few 

The Deputy Collector is required to keep a big- that you want the same prestige in both the 
ger establishment than a Munsif. The Deputy classes ?—Yes. 

Collector has to go on tour and keep horses and 45695. In your answer to question (18) you 
conveyances, but the Munsif remains at the sta- say that the statutory reservation of posts would 
tion where he is located. be against the wording and spirit of the existing 

45684. Why do you not make the same restric- statutes. I do not quite follow that. It is not 
tion further on in the different grades ?—I think the fixing of a proportion but it is the reserving 
they are substantially the same. For instance, I of posts for the Service. How is that against the 
put the first grade Munsif on Rs. 400 and the 5th wording or spirit of the statute?—If the statute 
grade Deputy Collector on Rs. 400. I put the says that posts are given without any regard 
4th grade Subordinate J udge at Rs. 500 and the to caste or nationality then these posts should 
5th grade Deputy Collector at Rs. 500. be given according to the merits of the candi- 

45685. In the higher grades the Judge of the date. 

Small Cause Court does not have to go about, does 45696. The question is not about reserving 
he ?—He belongs to a different category of offi- posts for any race or caste but about reserving 
cers. I put the Subordinate Judges at Rs. 1,000 posts for a Service which may consist of Indians 

for the first grade and I put the first grade of as well as Englishmen. When you are asked as 

Deputy Collectors at Rs. 1,000. to whether certain posts should be reserved for the 

45686. When you speak of officiating promo- Indian Civil Service, how would any reservation 
tion in your answer to question (62), do you mean be against either the wording of the Act or the 
officiating promotion when there is a difference in spirit of the Act ?—Theseposts are to be without 
the grade or when a person officiates in any other any consideration of nationality, but if you are to- 
place ?—Both. reserve certain posts to the members of certain 

45687. Supposing there are ten men in the nationalities that would be going against the 
Rs. 400 grade and one man takes leave and spirit. e 

another man in the same grade works for him, 45697. It is not for any nationality but for 
why should he get any promotion?—The same the Service. The Indian Civil Service is not a 

rule should be followed as is followed in the Service consisting of any particular nationality ? 

Indian Civil Service. —No. 3 


45688. Supposing there are ten Munsifs in 
the Rs. 400 grade and the 5th man takes leave 
and the 6th man does his work, there is no differ¬ 
ence of work and perhaps no difference of place : 
why should he get any officiating promotion ?—I 
mean if there is a promotion from one grade to 
the other. 

45689. If a Rs. 400 man acts for a Rs. 500 
man the man who acts in the higher grade should 
get officiating promotion ?—Yes. 


45698. It means that if we find a member of 
another Service fit to discharge the duties of cer¬ 
tain posts, that post should or should not be 
given to him ?—I see. 

45699.. (Mr. Madge.) When contrasting the 
qualifications of the young Civilian with the 
experienced Subordinate Judge, you attached 
great importance to his knowledge of the langu¬ 
age of the country and of the manners and 
customs of the people; but in answer to question. 
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(11) you think that bifurcation should be made 
at the commencement of the official career of a 
Civilian. Do you mean that the man in the 
Executive branch of the Service does not acquire, 
by mixing amongst the people, a better knowledge 
than if he were at once removed to the Bench at 
head-quarters ?—So far as a knowledge of the 
manners and customs go he has the same facili¬ 
ty- 

45700. You want to make the bifurcation 
immediately he comes into the country ?—No. 
I want it after a probationary service. Unless 
he has some time to show his capacity you will 
not be in a position to say whether he is fit for 
the Judicial branch or the Executive branch. 
The selection should be made as soon as he has 
served his probationary period. 

45701. You mean that bifurcation should be 
made at the commencement of the official career 
of the Civilian, after his probation ?—Yes. 

45702. With reference to the expression “ Na¬ 
tives of India ” you think a Native of India ought 
to mean a person born of pure Indian parents and 
not of mixed European or Indian descent or of 
unmixed European descent, but domiciled in 
India. If you mean that an Indian ought to be 
called an Indian then I agree with you, but here 
the distinction “ Natives of India ” is a phrase 
invented for the purpose of giving domiciled 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians accessibility to 
the Service. Do you mean to exclude them ?— 
No. I have modified my opinion since I wrote 
that answer. 

45703. With reference to the reservation of 
any office, in answer to question (19) you say you 
do not want many offices to be reserved for the 
Indian Civil Service, but a little further down 
you say that the higher posts of the Administra¬ 
tion in the Executive branch should remain in 
the hands of Europeans. That brings in greater 
reservation than the one you object to ?—I mean, 
for instance, that the Lieutenant-Governorship 
should not for the present be given to an Indian. 

45704. Do you extend that to Commissioner- 
ships also?—No. 

45705. With regard to the Statutory Service, 
you refer to four men who have come in ; do you 
think the system was bad in itself or that the 
selections were a mistake ?—The system was not 
bad, but the selections were made so badly that 
the whole of educated India was against them. 

45706. Do you think there was no way of 
improving the selection ?—I have not gone into 
that. Only a few members of the Statutory 
Civil Service remain and they will serve their 
term within a few years and there will be no 
longer any Statutory Service. 

45707. You have four in this province ?—Yes. 

45708. They have got along all right, have 
they not ?—I would not say anything about that. 

45709. You think that the majority of Euro¬ 
pean Civilians do not mix with the people very 
much. Is that because they have heavier work 
than before or because they leave the country 
oftener?—They have heavy work and also they 
have their own society. It is not what it used 
to be in olden times when the Civilian had to mix 
somehow or other with the Indians. Now they 
have their own society and even in the smaller 
stations they have their clubs and they associate 


with their own members. That is the general 
complaint. 

45710. You do not think that the heavier work 
gives them less freedom to move about than they 
did before ?—No. 

45711. You say that a Civilian who has 
served in India for a very short period, say five 
or six years, gets an officiating District Judge- 
ship. Is that common ?—No, sometimes. 

45712. It is comparatively rare ?—Yes. 

45713. Racial considerations, you say, should 
not enter into the matter of making appointments 
to the Provincial Service. You do not think 
that communities should be represented ?—No ; 
I say it should be according to fitness. 

45714. (Mr. Fisher.) You are a B. A. and an 
M. A. of Calcutta University. Can you tell me 
whether the degrees of the Calcutta University 
possess superior prestige to the degrees in other 
Universities?—I do not think so now. When I 
took up my degrees that was the only University 
in which I could do so. 

45715. Would you say that the reputation of 
the B. A. degree stands about as high in all the 
Universities in India ?—I think it does. 

45716. In your answer to question (51) you 
say that the practice of condemning officers un¬ 
heard prevents men who are really capable and 
of independent character from entering Govern¬ 
ment service, from which they keep themselves 
aloof. Am I to understand from that that there 
are no capable officers of independent character 
in the Provincial Civil Service?—-There are; 
but their number is not so large as it ought to 
be. Some of them do not enter into Government 
service with that pleasure which people in other 
countries do. A Collector makes reports against 
a Deputy Collector subordinate to him without 
anything being known to the latter. 

45717. You will admit there is independence 
in the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. There 
are many independent men. 

45718. (Mr. Macdonald.) You say the justi¬ 
fication you have for asking for European stand¬ 
ards of pay for listed posts is that listed posts are 
so very few?—They are very few, but besides that, 
when the same kind of work is expected from 
them, and it is only men of special qualifications 
who are selected for the posts, I think they 
should get the same salary as a European Civil 
Servant would get if he were holding the post. 

45719. You have said there is a difference 
between the European who comes out here and 
the Indian who would be recruited here, and 
there might be a justification for higher Euro¬ 
pean pay on account of the different conditions, 
and that the reason why you wanted Indians who 
occupied listed posts to have this extra high 
European pay for their work was that the listed 
posts were few in number ?—I was asked whether 
if we employed an indigenous agency the 
cost of administration would decrease. I say 
that if we overhaul the whole system, and a larger 
number of Indians are appointed, that would 
apply; but when there are only a few posts afc 
present given to Indians this difference should 
not be observed. 

45720. Supposing the Government were to 
adopt a policy cf increasing the posts given to 
Indians, would it be justified in your opinion in 
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keeping the pay less than the pay given to Euro¬ 
peans ?—Yes. If a substantial increase is made in 
the posts given to the Indians, I think it is the 
duty of every Indian from patriotic reasons to 
serve his country and accept a smaller pay than 
a European does. 

45721. The Chairman asked you whether 
this extra month’s leave for the Judicial Service 
was to be in substitution for the vacation and 
you said yes. But I understand you want the 
vacation and the one month’s leave?—I do not 
think the period of vacation can be al tered. 

45722. So that it is ffiot in substitution ?—No. 

45723. In reply to Sir Murray Hammiek 
you admitted his point that your answer to 
question (63) was a little bit inaccurate where you 
say that the maximum limit of provincial pension 
should be raised to Rs. 7,500 per annum, which 
is half the amount allowed to members of the 
Indian Civil Service. Is it literally true that 
this is half the amount paid to members of the 
Indian Civil Service ?— Except the Judges of the 
High Court. 

'I ,45724. The Indian Civil Service members 
get £ 1,000 towards which they themselves con¬ 
tribute anything between £400 and £600; so 
that they do not get £ 1,000 a year as a pension 
hut from £600 to £400. Therefore your 
Rs. 7,500 per annum is not half the pension 
which the Indian Civil Servant gets. It is 
practically the same. Is that so ?—I do not see 
it. 

45725. It is an important point, because we 
do not want to have Provincial Servants imagin¬ 
ing that we are doing them any grave injustice 
if we do not accept your figures. If you get 
£1,000 and you pay £500 for it you do not get 
£1,000 ?—No. 

45726. Therefore your proposition, in answer 
to question (63), is that the Provincial Service 
should get from the Government exactly the 
same as the Indian Civil Service gets ?—I 
do not mean that. The rules applicable for the 

J ens ion of the Provincial Civil Service are quite 
ififerent from the rules applicable to the Indian 
Civil Service. In the former case the rate is 
regulated according to the monthly pay which 
a member of the Provincial Service gets, while 
the Civilian gets £1,000 a year on retirement 
whatever may be the salary. Supposing a 
Deputy Collector gets Rs. 500 a month, he would 
not get any maximum amount, but would get 
the half or one-third or whatever it may be. I 
fix a maximum limit. A man getting a salary 
of Rs. 3,000 a month under the present rules 
would not get more than Rs. 5,000 a year. 

45727. I am quite aware of all that, but I 
am simply going upon your point. If this 
Commission were to recommend a sum consider¬ 
ably under Rs. 7,500 I do not want it to be said 
that that sum is less than half of what the 
Indian Civil Servant gets, as would be said if 
your statement is accurate ?—In the case of the 
Indian Civil Servant the pension goes up to 
£ 1 , 000 . 

45728. It goes up to £600?—If you deduct 
the other it is that amount. In the case of an 
Indian whatever salary he may get he cannot 
get more than Rs. 5,000 a year. - Therefore I 
would have a fixed maximum not to be exceeded. 


but at the same time not have such a low 
minimum as at present. 

45729. Does it not come to this, that if we 
were to recommend that the Provincial Service 
should have a maximum limit of one-half of the 
pension the Government gives to the Indian 
Civil Servant the maximum limit would not be 
Rs. 7,500 but something like half of it?—I say 
half the amount which is allowed to members of 
the Indian Civil Service. It was not my object 
to put a maximum or minimum limit. It was 
simply by way of illustration that I said that at 
present the pension given to a member of the 
Indian Civil Service is £1,000, which comos to 
Rs. 15,000 a year. 

45730. But as a matter of fact that is not 
the pension but only about £600 of it is pen¬ 
sion?--! quite understand that. 

45731, (Mr. Sly.) I should like you to ex¬ 
plain a little more clearly your scheme for the 
Judicial branch of the Service. I understand 
you wish the Civilian to select for the Judicial 
branch immediately on the completion of his 
probation ?—Yes. 

45732. About how many years will he have 
been in India ?—Two years. 

45733. And you think that two years will be 
quite sufficient to give him an adequate know¬ 
ledge of the people of the country, sufficient to 
join the judicial court?—I have said in answer 
to another question that at first cases of small 
value should be given to him, and as he becomes 
more experienced, after two or three years’ 
service in that branch his jurisdiction should be 
enlarged gradually. 

45734. But the experience of the country 
and of the people and the rest of it can be gained 
sufficiently in court without any work outside 
the court ?—I would not go so far as that. A 
Judge who works in court has facilities for get¬ 
ting the experience as well as an Executive 
officer who travels about. 

45735. After what numbe? of years’service 
do you think he should become a District 
Judge?—After not less than seven years’ ex¬ 
perience as a Judicial officer. 

45736. That would be seven years plus two 
years ?—Yes, nine years. 

45737. You say that in some cases Judges 
have been appointed even after three or four 
years’ service ?—Yes. I can show from the 
Civil List four or five instances in the past. 

45738. Can you give me the names? I 
have been told that there is no man who has 
officiated for less than 7£ to 8 years’ service.— 
I think it was five years and some months. I 
cannot give the exact time, but I believe it 
occurred four or five years ago. 

45739. The youngest man officiating at the 
present time has over thirteen years’ service ?— 
I cannot speak of the present. 

45740. The theory of recruitment which 
decides that you shall not officiate until after 
eight years’ service is just about what you 
want ?—Yes. 

45741. In addition to that I understand you 
want some Judgeships recruited from the Pro¬ 
vincial Judicial Service ? -Yes. One-third should 
go to members of the Provincial Service, one- 
third to members of the Bar, and one-third to 
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the Indian Civil Service. That is the same pro¬ 
portion which we find in the letters patent of 
the different High Courts; they put down 
one-third from barristers*one-third from the Civil 
Service, and make no differentiation with regard 
to the remaining third. 

45742. You think that one-third for the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service will be adequate recogni¬ 
tion of the claims of that Service ?— Yes. 

45743. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) I should like to 
draw your attention to your last answer to ques¬ 
tion (65) where you say a practice has gained 
ground recently to place Deputy Collectors under 
too much subordination. You say: “ It is not 
only the Collector, the Commissioner, the Board, 
and the Local Government who are to be satisfied 
by them before they can hope for promotion. On 
the judicial side the District Judge and the 
High Court are also to be dealt with. Besides 
these there are District Superintendents of 
Police and other European officers in the district.” 
Surely you do not suggest that Deputy Collectors 
are subordinate to District Superintendents of 
Police and other European officers in the dis¬ 
trict ?—No, but they are treated as subordinates. 

45744. In wbat way ?—A case arose in these 
provinces some years ago in which a Collector 
did not go to pay his respects to the District 
Superintendent and he was rebuked for that. 

45745. How long ago was that?—In Lord 
MacDonnell’s time I think. 

45746. Does that state of things still exist?— 
Since then all Deputy Collectors consider it their 
bounden duty to go and pay their respects to 
Superintendents of Police. 

45747. Does that in any way interfere with 
the discharge of their duties independently and 
impartially ? —That depends on the character of 
the Deputy Collector. 

45748. Generally speaking?—I should not 
say generally, but such an intercourse with the 
head of the police is a thing that is not desir¬ 
able, and also there is the apprehension that the 
District Superintendent might say something 
against the Deputy Collector to the District 
Officer and that might have an effect on his future 
prospects. 

45749. Has that produced any effect on the 
reputation in which the administration of 
criminal justice is held in this country ?— 
•The general opinion is that the District 
Superintendent has a hand in the decision of the 
cases which are decided by the Subordinate 
Magistrates. Although in some cases that is 
utterly false, but in some cases it is true. 

45750. There is the general apprehension? — 
Yes, there is the general apprehension. 

45751. You know this from your experience 
in the profession ? —Not from my actual experi¬ 
ence because I did not practise in those 
•courts. 

45752. But you are in touch with people who 
do practise in them?—Yes. 

45753. As regards vakils who are willing to 
acceptaMunsifshipat the very beginning of their 
career at the Bar, after about three years’ train¬ 
ing, and the vakils who would be likely to be 
appointed to District Judgeships if such places 
were thrown open to the Bar, I suppose the 
difference is this. A vakil at the very beginning 


of his career, except for passing his examination, 
has really had no practice worth speaking 
about ?— That is so. He has very little practice. 

45754. So that all you get in a man of three 
years’ standing is substantially that he has passed 
an examination in Law ?—Yes. 

45755. With some slight experience of work¬ 
ing in court, seeing people conducting cases, 
discussing law in the Bar Library, and things 
of that kind?—Yes. 

45756. When a vakil is of 10 or 15 years’stand¬ 
ing and has attained a good practice he has not 
only had a general education and passed his 
examination in Law, but he has been continually 
studying Law and observing practice and has 
had considerable experience himself?—Yes. 

45757. And he would have power to deal 
with evidence and apply Law to cases, and Judges 
would be in a position to find out his capabili¬ 
ties?—Yes. 

45758. So that one class would be totally 
different from the other class ?—Of course. 

45759. Are there vakils and barristers of 
sufficient practice and standing, say 10 to 15 
years, who would be willing to accept District 
Judgeships ?—I think so. 

45760. Men in good practice? —Yes. 

45761. What income would they be mak¬ 
ing ?—It depends on the place where they are 
practising. At Lucknow, if a man practises, after 
ten years he would make more than Rs. 2,000 
a month. 

45762. Would he be prepared to begin at 
the last grade of District Judge at Rs. 1,600 ?— 
Yes. That would be a sure income and the 
work would not be so hard as he would have to 
do in practice. 

45763 The work he would have to do as a 
District Judge would be le3s hard than he is 
accustomed to at the Bar ?—Yes, and there is the 
certainty of the income. 

45764. And pension?—Yes, and prospects, 
and also a better position. 

45765. Are there many such men in the im¬ 
portant centres of this province ?—So far as 
this province is concerned I know there are men, 
not many. 

45766. Supposing you were given a choice 
whether you would have men of that class for 
District Judgeships or men promoted from the 
Provincial Service, whom would you prefer ?— 
From the point of view of the efficient adminis¬ 
tration of justice I would prefer a member of the 
Bar. 

45767. Your Provincial Judicial Service is a 
very efficient Service, I understand ?—Yes, with 
very able and exceptional men. 

45768. You do suggest that one-third of the 
District Judgeships should be recruited from the 
Provincial Service ?—Yes. 

45769. (Lord Ronaldshoy.) With regard to 
what you have said about the Provincial Service, 
it is an honourable Service which does very 
admirable work ?—Yes. 

45770. You have told us that some of the 
newspapers in this country have designated it 
as a pariah service ?— Ever since the Public 
Service Commission divided the Services into two 
it has been said that th6 best prizes go to the 
Indian Civil Service and that those which are not 
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such go in the Provincial Service. That is the 
notion, but I do not agree with it. 

45771. When a newspaper says the Provincial 
Service is a pariah service you do not agree with 
it? —No. 

45772. But you would agree that any such 
observation on the part of a newspaper should be 
disregarded as nothing more than a foolish and 
rather misplaced attempt at smart writing ?—Yes. 

45773. When you were asked by Mr. Chaubal 
whether you thought it was necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, I 
think you rather misunderstood the question, 
because in reply you say that such a statutory 
reservation would be against the wording of the 
spirit of existing statutes. But as a matter of 
fact are not these posts already reserved to the 
Civil Service under the schedule lo the Act of 
1861 ?—They are. 

45774. So that it would be incorrect to say 
that it is contrary to the spirit ?—Yes. I meant 
with respect to the announcements which have 
been made since then, especially the gracious 
Proclamation and the speeches made by His 
Majesty 7 the King that there should be no dis¬ 
tinction.' 

45775. That is rather a different point. The 
object of reserving certain posts to the members 
of the Indian Civil Service is to give a guar¬ 
antee to the recruits that their legitimato rights 
will be respected?—Yes. 

45776. Do you think in the interests of 
recruitment to the Service it is desirable that 
that guarantee should continue to be given to 
them?—I will not say anything against 
the prospects being held out to the candidates 
that they will have these posts reserved for 
them. 

45777. You suggest the Judicial officers who 
are recruited from the Indian Civil Service 
should not bo allowed to have appellate juris¬ 
diction until they had been trying original civil 
cases for at least seven years. How would you 
arrange for these officers being given these 
seven years’ probation in trying original civil 
cases?—Tnat is being done now. Some of the 
members of the Indian Civil Service get the 
powers of Subordinate Judges. 

45778. Are you referring to the four posts 
which are known as Sessions and Subordinate 
Judges?—Yes. This scheme has been introduced 
recently. Formerly a Joint Magistrate who 
never did any civil work in his life was made 
a District Judge. 

45779. I only wanted to be clear what 
arrangements you would make for giving these 
men tliis seven years’ probation. I understand 
you are satisfied with the system that has been 
recently introduced into this province of creating 

? 03ts of Sessions and Subordinate Judges? — 
es, but I have suggested something more in 
one of my answers. The young Civilians should 
not be empowered to try cases without limit. 
They should begin at Rs. 200 for instance. When 
a Civilian comes from England he first gets third- 
class Magistrate’s powers, and as he shows his 
ability lie gets second-class powers, and then 
full powers. In the same way there should be 
a graduation. He should begin with small civil 


cases and after some experience should get cases 
of greater value. 

45780. (Mr. Tudball.) If you appoint a 
member of the Bar difeet to a District Judge 
what effect will that have on the members of the 
Provincial Judicial Service?—1 have said in my 
repiy that one-third should go to the members of 
that Service. 

45781. If you appoint a man direct from the 
Bar what effect will it liavo on the Service 
itself?—The members of the Provincial Service 
must know when they enter that Service that they 
cannot get more than one-third. They will know 
the limit of District Judgeships they can get. 

45782. Do the members of the Provincial 
Judicial Service and members of the Bar come 
from the same class of society ?—Yes, so far as 
the Indians are concerned. 

45783. And they go through the same exam¬ 
ination ?—Yes, and the same education. 

45784. They are more or less on an equal¬ 
ity?—They are in some respects; I should not 
say all. 

45785. As a matter of fact, does a member 
of the Bar in India practise on both the criminal 
and civil side ?—Very few. 

45786. They generally either take criminal 
work or civil work ?—Yes. 

45787. Do you think it is possible to recruit 
the best man each year for Government service 
from those who pass the LL.B. ? —1 do not 
think that passing an examination is the only 
test. 

45788. Is it not possible to recruit the best 
men ?—It is possible, if the person who stands 
first accepts it. But he must have had three 
years’ practice. 

45789. Before the Provincial Judicial man is 
appointed to a Judgeship does he not have some¬ 
thing like ten years’ experience as a Judge on 
the Bench ?—Yes. 

45790. Is that valueless ?—No. 

45791. Is it not an exceedingly good train¬ 
ing for a man to do judicial work for ten 
years ?—I should not say exceedingly good 
training but I should say it is good training. 

45792 Is it not just as good training as 
practising at the Bar l— Yes, taking the two 
things as equal I say give one-third to members 
of the Bar and one-third to the Service. 

45793. It is a question of the capabilities of 
the Provincial Judicial officer ; and the Munsif 
who has practised for ten or twelve years has 
obtained just as valuable and good experience as 
a member of the Bar who has practised for ten 
or twelve years ?—I should say that the know¬ 
ledge of a member of the Bar in a good practice 
is better and more extensive than that of a Mun¬ 
sif who has served for ten years. 

45794. How many cases a day come before 
a Munsif’s court on the average, taking all 
classes of cases ?—1 cannot say. 

45795. How many cases per day does a mem¬ 
ber of the Bar appear in in court ?—It depends 
upon the practice of that member of the Bar and 
his choice of taking up cases. 

45796. As a matter of fact, as far as num¬ 
bers are concerned, do not more cases pass 
through the hands of a Judge than through the 
hands of a member of the Bar ?—A member of 
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the Bar has greater opportunity to learn those 
cases and to turn up the Law than a member of 
the Bench. 

45797. Why ?—Because he has to prepare 
his case and look up all the rules for and 
against, while the Judge on the Bench simply 
accepts the cases that are brought forward before 
him. They confine their knowledge to what is 
produced before them by the Pleaders of the 
parties. 

45798. Do not the Pleaders on both sides 
present their case in proper form and with all 
the law which assists them ?—Not always. 

45799. Then the members of the Bar do not 
always do their duty ?—Sometimes they do not, 
I do not say all members of the Bar. 

45800. What pension would you give to the 
man who is promoted to a District Judgeship 
from the Bar, and after what length of service ?— 
I have not thought of that. That can be dealt 
with when the scheme is accepted by the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

45801. Who would select them ?—The High 
Court. 

45802. How would they be able to differenti¬ 
ate between the claims of a man in practise at 
Moradabad, Cawnpore, Allahabad, &e. ?—I think 
that would be on the recommendation of the 
District Judges. 

45803. How would the recommendation of the 
District Judge operate as against the knowledge 
which the Judge of the High Court would have 
of the men actually practising before him ?—It 
is often done. We find not only in India but in 
England Barristers who are known to the Judges 
and are friends of the Judges get the posts more 
easily than others. 

45804. In other words it lays itself open to 
jobbery?—I should call it patronage. 

45805. Patronage is not a pleasant thing, is 
it ?—It may not be. 

45806. But you would maintain it ?—Yes, 
for one-third of the members of the Bar. 

45807. You have differentiated in your evi¬ 
dence between the salary that would be given to 
the lowest grade Munsif and that which would 
be given to the lowest grade Deputy Collector. 
You say the Deputy Collector has to keep a 
horse ?—Yes, and other conveyances. 

45808. A motor car ?—Sometimes a trap, 

45809. As a matter of fact do not the major¬ 
ity of Munsifs have to keep a horse and trap, or 
■do they walk to court ?—I know Munsifs who 
have places of abode near the court and do not 
require anything. 

45810. And there are many who reside at a 
considerable distance ?—Yes. 

45811. As a matter of fact does a Deputy 
Collector receive travelling allowance when he 
goes out into camp ?—He does. 

45812. How often does a Munsif draw tra¬ 
velling allowance?—Not at all. 

45813. What is the travelling allowance given 
for ?—For the expenses of the Deputy Collector 
while on tour. 

45814. Including the expense of his horse ? 
—He gets a fixed allowance. 

45815. As a matter of fact, those members of 
the Bar who are appointed to Munsifships are, 
under the present system, appointed somewhere 


close to the age of 30, are they not?—Yes. 

45816. Would it not be very much better if 
those men were appointed at about the age of 25 
or 26 ?—Supposing a man takes an M A. degree 
and then goes in for the LL.B. 

45817. Is it necessary for him to take the 
M.A. before he takes his LL.B. ?—That is gener¬ 
ally the course adopted. 

45818. My experience is that a man takes 
his B.A. about 20 or 21, and then his LL.B. and 
very infrequently touches the M.A. Is not that 
a fact ?—Yes. 

45819. He takes his LL.B. about 22 to 23 ?— 
If he passes right along he takes it about 23. 

45820. II you select your candidates quickly 
at the end of two years’ experience at the Bar, 
would you not have a better chance of getting 
them before the good men had been able to see 
that they would make a fortune at the Bar? 
—You can take a man after two years’ practise. 

45821. Would you not be able to get the good 
man, especially if you gave the lower grade Mun¬ 
sif a good salary of Rs. 300 a month ?— I think 
you can get better men than you get at present. 

45822. And these men would make better 
District Judges later on ?—Yes. 

45823. In that case would it be necessary to 
take men direct from the Bar ?—I do not see 
that the two things clash, because one is selection 
from a certain class of people and the other from 
another. 

45824. Take the two instances of direct selec¬ 
tion and appointment from the Bar, did not they 
as a matter of actual fact cause a great deal of 
heartburning in the Provincial Service ?—That 
would be the case in every instance. 

45825. I can give you one instance in which 
the men appointed direct from the Bar was a 
man who passed very much below another person 
in his examination, and he was appointed direct 
from the Bar and put over the head of the man 
in the Provincial Civil Service, who naturally 
felt it. Do not you think that is a hardship?— 
It is a hardship. 

45826. (Mr. Kanhaiya Lai.) You suggest 
a difference in salary because you say a man 
belonging to the Provincial Executive Service 
has to keep up two establishments and go on tour. 
You have further admitted that the Deputy 
Collector is entitled to travelling allowance for 
the two months he is touring. But the difference 
you make amounts to Rs. 50 a month. That is to 
say, in consideration of the touring season of 60 
days you allow him not only the travelling 
allowance under the rules but also an extra sum 
of Rs. 600 per year. Is not that excessive ?—I 
should not say so. 

45827. You allow him so much more on account 
of the greater establishment he has to keep during 
the touring season ?—It is not only during the 
touring season that a Deputy Collector has to go 
out; he has to go out also in other seasons. 

45828. For a day or two ?—For a day or two, 
for a week, or ten days. He is often deputed 
by the Collector to go to the mufassal. 

45829. For that he gets an extra allowance ? — 
Yes, but that means a dislocation of his family 
arrangements. A Munsif remains at one place. 

45830. Why do you allow as much as 
Rs. 600 over and above the travelling allowance 
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admissible under the rules ?—Would the extra cost 45843. So that the correction you would 
amount to that much ?—The Deputy Collector make is that all the listed posts should be thrown 
ia sent within the limits of his district and those open ?—Yes. 

places are not far distant, so that it makes a 45844. With regard to what you have said 
substantial addition to the travelling allowance. about privilege leave, is it your meaning that the 
45831. If he has to travel far he makes Provincial judicial officers should get privilege 
more?—Yes. leave on full pay in addition to the vacation?— 

45832. I suppose you consider it necessary to Yes. 
compensate only the man in the 7th grade for his 45845. You consider the vacation to be 
extra expenditure by giving him Rs. 600 a year ?— necessary because of the monotonous, sedentary 
In my opinion he requires more than a and mental nature of the work they have to 
Munsif. do ?—Yes. They have very hard work to do. I 

45833. You would allow him Rs. 50 per men- know of six cases in which people died from 
sem all the year round in addition to travelling overwork. 

allowance ?—Yes. 45846. ( Mr. Fasih-ud-din.) You say that 

45834. You consider that preferable to rais- you propose the creation of two posts of Under 
ing the scale of travelling allowance ?—Yes. Secretaries for the Provincial Service. Am I to 
45835. Would it not affect recruitment? if understand that your reason for saying so is that 
the Munsifs get lower salaries, and divert the the head of the department should be more 
candidates from the Judicial Service to tbe in touch with the feelings and aspirations 
Executive Service ?—It is not everybody who of the Indian community and should look at 
can get a place in the Executive Service under things from a purely Indian point of view ?— 
the rules. There are certain qualifications re- Yes. 

quired from the candidates and certain hard-and- 45847. Would you let me know whether the 
fast rules are laid down. I think entrance into travelling allowance now given to Deputy Collec- 
the Provincial Executive Service is more difficult tors is sufficient as compared with the travelling 
than entrance into the Judicial Service. allowance given to members of the other depart- 

45836. But if a man possessed those quali- ments, such as the Police and Opium and 
fications you would be diverting him from the others ?—I have no personal knowledge of that 
Judicial Service to the Executive Service by matter. 

J iving a higher salary to the Deputy Collector?— 45848. When Mr. Chaubal asked you about 

t would depend on the inclination of the man your suggesting the same pay in the higher 
which of the services he would choose. grades of Deputy Collectors as the pay of Sub- 

45837. Would it not affect recruitment pre- Judge you did not give any reason. Is it your 
judicially ?—I do not think so. reason that the extra expenses are not of much 

45838. You have also said you would get a account when the Deputy Collector rises to a 
better class of men if you give a starting salary certain limit in the matter of pay?—I make a 
of Rs. 300. I suppose you recognise the neces- differentiation only in one grade, 
sity of selecting a better class of men for the Judi- 45849. Is that because you consider the extra 

cial Service ?—Yes. expenses which a Deputy Collector has to incur 

45839. Are you prepared to recommend a are not of much account when the pay has reached 
modification of your original proposal, that the a certain limit ?—Yes. 

salary should be fixed at Rs. 250, by suggesting 45850. I believe you have had a great ex- 

Rs. 300 ?—I would not be sorry if the pay of perience of Deputy Collectors after their retire- 
the Munsif started at Rs. 300. ment ?—Yes. 

45840. Would you recommend it ?—Yes. 45851. Do you think that many live very 

45841. In your written answers you say that long to take their pension ?—Very few. 
in order to provide a remedy for the slowness of 45852. What is that due to?—Hard work, 
promotion one-third of the listed appointments or it may be due to their not having anything to 
should be thrown open to members of the Pro- do after they retire. 

vincial Civil Service; and then you said it was a 45853. Would it not be advisable to reduce 

mistake? —I said that at least one-third of the the maximum age-limit for voluntary retirement 
listed posts should be thrown open to them. to 25 years ?—I would be in favour of 25 being 

45842. Did you mean all the listed appoint- the maximum limit and that a man if he desires 
ments or one-third of the total judicial appoint- could retire at that time. 

ments? — I meant that if no time-scale is accepted 45854. I believe you have not practised in 
at least one-third of the listed posts should be the courts of Deputy Collector ?—No. 
thrown open to the members of the Provincial 45855. You are purely a civil practi- 

Service, but I find in the rules that all of them tioner ?—Yes. 

are open. (The witness withdrew.) 

William John Dwyer Burkitt, Esq., i c s., District and Sessions Judge, Saharanpur. 

Written answers relating to the Indian works well on the whole. I do not think that 
Civil. Service. any other system is practicable. 

45856. (1) What is your experience of the 45857. (2) In what respects, if any, do 

working of the present system of recruitment by you find the present system faulty in detail, and 
open competitive examination for the Indian what alterations would you suggest ?—There are 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally occasionally men for whom no suitable post can 
satisfactory in principle ?—It is not perfect, but be found. But these are very few, and under no- 
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system would it be possible to guarantee that 
none such would get into the service. 

45858. (3) Is the system equally suitable 
for the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend?—As 
regards Natives of India, my answer is no. But 
so few get in that it is not worth while altering 
the system on their account. 

45859. (4) Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty? If so, what do you 
propose ?—I think not. 

45860. (6) If you do not consider the 
present system of recruitment by an open com¬ 
petitive examination to be satisfactory in prin¬ 
ciple, please state what alternative you would 
propose. Do you recommend a system based on 
any of the following principles :—(a) Selection 
by head-masters of schools approved or otherwise : 

( b ) selection by authorities in Universities ap¬ 
proved or otherwise: ( c) nomination by head¬ 
masters or University authorities and selection 
under the orders of the Secretary of State : (d) 
Combined nomination and examination: ( e ) any 
other method ?—For the examination in England 
I would not recommend any other system. 

45861. (7) What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing a system of simultaneous examinations in 
India and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—While 
I am in favour of increasing the proportion of 
Indians in the higher posts, I am opposed to 
simultaneous examinations. I do not think the 
principle of appointment without any kind of 
selection or nomination is suitable to India. I 
think the result of a purely competitive test 
would be to give certain classes of the community 
an undue preponderance. It would lead to 
members of the more intellectually advanced 
sections of the community being placed in positions 
for which they do not possess the requisite moral 
or, indeed, physical qualities. 

45862. (8) Are you in favour of holding 
this examination simultaneously at any other 
centre or centres within His Majesty’s domi¬ 
nions ?—There is no serious demand for this so 
far as I know. I think it quite unnecessary. 

45863. (9) What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
«Natives of India ” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion do 
you recommend ?—I think separate examinations 
in each province less objectionable than a separate 
examination for the whole of India. This would 
prevent such a thing, for example, as a Madrasi 
Brahman being posted to a Punjab district or 
Judgeship. Speaking for the United Provinces, I 
think that in the course of the next 10 to 15 years 
a third of the Judgeships and a quarter of the 
Collectorships might be filled by Indians, but at 
present I do not think there are suitable men 
available to fill these posts. 

45864. (10) If you do not approve of 
simultaneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India ” would be selected in India 


for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nomination; ( b ) combined nomina¬ 
tion and examination; or (c) any other method ? 
If so, please describe fully what system you 
would recommend. In particular, do you con¬ 
sider it desirable that whatever the system, all 
classes and communities should be represented ? 
If so, how would you give effect to this princi¬ 
ple?—I would fill the posts by promotions from 
the Provincial Service. The quality of the men 
in the Provincial Service is not perhaps sufficient¬ 
ly high at present. But it is improving. Speaking 
from my knowledge of the Judicial branch I 
think it has improved considerably of later years. 
In the future the great improvement in prospects 
arising from throwing open a considerable 
number of posts in the Civil Service would lead 
to a still more marked improvement. In order 
to secure that, Provincial Service officers should 
have the opportunity of rising to the highest posts. 

I would select them comparatively early in their 
service, and not at the end of it, as is done in 
filling listed posts at present. I am in favour of 
a due representation of all classes of the com¬ 
munity. Under my proposal this would be 
comparatively easy to arrange. 

45865. (11) If you are in favour of a 
system for the part recruitment of the Indian 
Civil Service by “Natives of India,” in India do 
you consider that “ Natives of India ” should still 
be eligible for appointment in England, or would 
you restrict that right to other natural-born sub¬ 
jects of His Majesty ?—Yes, I would leave the 
open competition as it is. But I would give the 
men appointed in India exactly the same pay 
as those selected by open competition, so that 
there might be no inequality. 

45866. (12) Would you regard any sys¬ 
tem ol selection in India which you may recom¬ 
mend for young men who are “ Natives of India,” 
as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services. If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Services ?—See answer (10). My 
proposal is to expand the present system of pro¬ 
motion to listed posts. Of course the present 
listed posts would be included in the posts which 
I propose should be filled by Indians. 

45867. (13) Do you recommend any sepa¬ 
rate method of recruitment for the Judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service? If so, 
please describe the system that you propose ?— 
No, beyond throwing open one-third of the posts 
to the Provincial Service. I am entirely opposed 
to appointments from the Bar to posts of District 
and Sessions Judges. In the three district Bars 
with which I am acquainted I can hardly call to 
mind any practitioner suitable for such an 
appointment. As against the Provincial Service 
I do not think the Bar has any claim to appoint¬ 
ments. The members of the Bar had the option 
of going into Government service. They selected 
not to do so for their own good. It would 
therefore be unfair to allow them to snatch away 
the prizes from the men who have toiled for 
Government in low paid posts. So far as the 
Indian Civil Service is concerned it must be 
recollected that a proportion of the men selected 
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by open competition have leanings towards judicial 
and not executive work. It will not be possible 
to usefully employ these men if judicial posts are 
taken away from the Indian Civil Service. There 
is no reason why they should not turn out 
thoroughly sound judicial officers both as regards 
civil as well as criminal work, if when finally 
selected for that branch reasonable facilities 
were given for a systematic study of civil 
law. 

In my opinion it would be a most fatal mis¬ 
take to have separate methods of recruitment 
for the Executive and Judicial branches. It 
would lead to antagonism between the two 
branches which would react most perniciously on 
the administration. 

45868. (15) If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age-limits should be fixed to attract candi¬ 
dates of the normal school-leaving age in Eng¬ 
land, or candidates who have completed a 
University course, or candidates at an interme¬ 
diate stage of education ?—I am in favour of the 
17—19 age-limit with a two years’ probation. 
At 21 a man, while he has arrived at years of 
responsibility, is more open to receive impressions 
from new surroundings and finds it easier to pick 
up the ways of the country. Further, at the 
younger age a smaller proportion come out 
married, which is in my opinion a great advant¬ 
age. A bachelor is much more useful as a junior 
officer than a married man. 

45869. (18) What is the most suitable 
age at which junior civilians should arrive in 
India ? —Twenty-one years. 

45870. (20) On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination be 
fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and 
since followed, that “ the examination should be 
of such a nature that no candidate who may fail 
shall, to whatever calling he may devote himself, 
have any reason to regret the time and labour 
which he had spent in preparing himself to be 
examined,” and that the object should be to 
secure, not specialists in any particular subject 
that may be useful in a subsequent Indian career, 
but the ordinary well educated young man of the 
period?—If the age-limit is 17—19_then a boy 
can use all the knowledge he has acquired in 
working for the Indian Civil Service. 

45871. (43) What is your experience of 
the results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in England ? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?— I think the course of probation 
in England is essential. 

45872. (44) What should be the duration 
of the probationer’s course in England (a) under 
the present system of the open competitive 
examination, (b) under any modification of that 
system recommended by you ?—I think the 
period should last for two years. Of course with 
the present age-limits this is impossible and 
for this as well as other reasons I think the age- 


limit should be lowered. In two years probationers 
may pick up a sound grammatical knowledge of 
the languages of their province, which is not 
possible in one year. Further, a two years’ 
course gives time for a sound grounding in the 
principles of law. In my opinion a good many 
of the complaints as to the ignorance of law on 
the part of junior civilian judges is due to the 
shortening of the course in England. 

45873. (45) Do you consider it desirable 

that probationers should be required to spend 
their period of probation in England at an 
approved University ?—Certainly. 

45874. (46) If so, do you advise the 

election of one or more Universities for this 
purpose and for what reasons ?—Yes, Oxford, 
Cambridge, or Trinity College, Dublin. 

45875. (47) Do you consider that proba¬ 

tioners should receive allowances during their 
period of probation ? If so, please give the scale 
and conditions that you recommend ?—Yes; £150 
a year, the sum paid according to„the old system, 
is suitable. 

45876. (49) Would it, in your opinion, be 

desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions?—No; I-think general University 
life is better, especially if the age be again 
lowered. 

45877. (50) If a probationer’s course is 
continued in England, do you accept the princi¬ 
ple laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 
1854, that successful candidates in the open 
competition should be considered as having 
finished their general education and that their 
future studies should be such as have a special 
tendency to fit them for their calling ? Does 
your answer apply equally to candidates who 
pass the open competitive examination after 
leaving school and to those who do so after 
completing a University course?— (a) Yes, (b) 
yes. 

45878. (51) Please examine the state¬ 
ment printed as appendix VI to these questions, 
showing the courses of studies prescribed for 
probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend in 
the present course (a) under the existing system 
of the open competitive examination, and (b) 
under any modification of that system recom¬ 
mended by you ?—In my opinion the course of 
studies prescribed for the final examination of 
1912 is inadequate. This more particularly 
applies to the law course, which does not embrace 
the general principles of law. This is the first 
time I have seen the course laid down. It does 
not go beyond teaching the elements of what an 
officer must know to do magisterial work, and 
is quite insufficient to meet the needs of one 
intended for the Judicial branch. A man with an 
inclination towards judicial work who went 
through the 1891 course was enabled to lay the 
foundations of sound judicial knowledge, on which 
he could build by subsequent study, but there is 
little room to build on what is taught in the 
1912 course. 

45879. (52) In particular, please state 
your opinion as to the desirability during the 
period of probation of (i) compulsory attendance 
at Law Courts in England and reporting of cases ; 
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( 11 ) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to the 
general principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and text-books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt at 
colloquial instruction; (iv) the teaching of (a) 
Indian Geography, (b) Political Economy, (c) 
Accounts, (i) I think this is most desirable; (ii) 
Yes, this should be systematically taught, 
otherwise it can only be picked up later on in a 
haphazard manner; (iii) The colloquial part is 
best left till the candidates reach India; (iv) (a) 
should certainly be taught; (b) and (c) should be 
optional. 

45880. (53) Do you consider that the 
probationer’s course of instruction can best be 
spent in England or in India ?—In England. I 
think for itself it is desirable that it should be 
spent in England and I think there are most seri¬ 
ous difficulties and objections in the way of its 
being spent in India. 

45881. (54) What is your opinion of a 
proposal to start at some suitable place in India 
a college for the training of probationers of 
the Inman Civil Service and possibly of other 
Indian services recruited in England ?—If this 
is in lieu of probation at an English University 
I am opposed to it. If it is meant for officers 
after they come out, I do not think the idea is a 
good one. Much more can be learnt by working 
under a good district officer. 

45882. (55) What is your opinion of a 
proposal that each provincial Government should 
arrange for the training of probationers by 
suitable courses of instruction for the whole or 
portions of the first two years of service at 
some suitable centre ?— I do not believe in these 
courses. The best method of learning is to see 
work being done. 

45883. (56) In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organisa¬ 
tion of Oriental Studies in London (1909), the 
view is taken that the preliminary training in 
Oriental languages and in law required by pro¬ 
bationers can be given better in England than 
in India, because of the difficulties which junior- 
civilians would experience in learning these 
subjects in India, the lack of good teachers in 
Indian district head-quarters, the difficulty of 
even good Indian teachers appreciating the 
European student’s point of view, and the diffi¬ 
culty of arduous study in a tropical climate. 
Do you consider that these objections could be 
met by a suitable scheme of instruction in India ? 
—No. Two years can be advantageously devoted 
to theoretical instruction. There is no advantage 
in this being imparted in India, and there are 
many advantages in its being imparted in England. 

45884. (57) If you have recommended 
the introduction of any scheme of direct recruit¬ 
ment in India for “ Natives of India,” whether 
in lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of 
recruitment in England, please state what system 
of probation you recommend for such officers ? — 
As I propose to recruit by promotions from 
the Provincial Service no such period is required. 

45885. ‘((30) Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India ? 
If not, what change should, in your opinion, be 


introduced ?—'Yes, except that some special train¬ 
ing should be given later on to officers selected 
for the Judicial branch. 

45886. (61) Is the existing system of 
departmental examinations suitable, and if not, 
what change do you recommend ?—I would not 
introduce Civil Law. Executive officers do nob 
require it, and officers intended for the Judicial 
branch should receive special training in it later 
on. ° 

45887. (64) Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all officers 
and to officers selected for the Judicial branch. 
In particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study leave to Europe, and if so, what course of 
study (course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
barristers chambers or other.), and what conditions 
do you propose ? — I do not tliink any special 
arrangements are necessary in the case of ex¬ 
ecutive officers, but a course of training is advis¬ 
able for judicial officers. I am not in favour of a 
course in Europe. There are many points of 
difference between English and Indian Law. 
In my opinion the object would be best attained 
by a course of lectures in various branches of 
Civil Law, lasting about 6 months in the provincial 
capital. If the officers had already undergone 
a course in England similar to that laid down 
for the Final Examination of 1891, I think they 
would after this further course be reasonably 
well fitted for their duties. 

45888. (65) Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch ?—See my answer 
to the previous question. The subjects m which 
lectures would be required would be Hindu Law, 
Muhammadan Law, Transfer of Property, Con¬ 
tracts, Specific Relief, The Law of Easements, 
The Law of Limitation, Civil Procedure. 

45889. (66) Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch? If so, please 
give details ?—Personally I am opposed to this. 
The object is, I presume, to improve knowledge of 
law. But far more law can be learnt by hearing 
appeals than by doing original work. In the 
latter class of work a great deal of time is spent 
in the more or less mechanical labour of recording 
evidence. This time is in my opinion more or less 
wasted, as all members of the Civil Service 
with few exceptions get ample practice in it 
during the early years of their service. In 
dealing with appeals, on the other hand, a great 
proportion of one’s time is devoted to the 
consideration and solution of the questions of law 
which arise. 

45890. (67) Do you recommend any sys¬ 
tem for encouraging the higher study of law 
analogous to the rules for the encouragement of 
the study of Oriental languages ?—-I do nob 
think so. Knowledge of law should bring its 
own reward, in promotion. 

45891. (68) Is any differentiation desir¬ 
able in the system of training after appointment 
in India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are “ Natives of India” and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If so. 
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please state your proposals ?—I think not. In 
fact I think the system should be precisely the 

same for all. 

45892. (72) The present theory underly¬ 
ing the conditions of service in the Indian Civil 
Service is that— (u) the members of the service 
should have sufficient training in subordinate or 
inferior appointments before they are called 
upon to discharge the duties of higher ones ; and 
(b) that they should, throughout the whole 
period of their service, have sufficient salaries 
and sufficiently responsible duties. To 
secure these objects the number of posts, 
called technically “superior” posts, carrying a 
salary of over Rs. 1,000 per mensem, is ascer¬ 
tained, and it is endeavoured to recruit only- 
sufficient officers to make it probable that each 
officer will find himself officiating with practical 
permanency in at least the lowest of those 
appointment after the completion of eight years’ 
service. Do you accept this system ? If so, do 
you consider that the period of eight years is 
suitable, or do you recommend any change ? 
What alteration (if any) would be necessary if 
the age of recruitment were lowered ?—I accept 
the system fully, but it is notorious that it has 
broken down. 

45893. (73) It is also part of the existing 
system that officers of over two but under eight 
years’ completed service should fill with practical 
permanency in the ordinary course of promotion 
charges of minor responsibility, called technically 
“ inferior” posts, and should be drawing pay at 
rates above that of the lowest grade, but not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Do you 
accept this as a suitable arrangement ? If not, 
what alteration would you suggest, and for 
what reasons ? —The system is thoroughly 
sound. 

45894. (87) Are you satisfied that, under 
the existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects, 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?— 
The promotion beyond the Rs. 2,250 grades 
should be entirely by merit. Officers who have 
earned their full pension should be retired com¬ 
pulsorily if not selected for posts higher than the 
Rs. 2,250 grades. Officers who are glaringly 
inefficient should be compulsorily retired on pro¬ 
portionate pensions. 

45895. (92) Are the present rates of pay 

and grading suitable ? If not, what alterations 
do you recommend ?—With reasonable promotion 
the grading is all right, but with the present 
increased cost of living and decreased attractiveness 
of life in India, a general increase in the rates of 
pay is necessary it the service is to be kept up to 
its former standard. 

45896. (93) If any dissatisfaction is felt, 
does it relate to the pay or grading of the higher 
or lower posts or to both ?— The dissatisfaction 
is more particularly felt as to the rates of pay in 
the lower posts. 

45897. (94) Do you consider it desirable 

that there should be uniformity of payment for 
similar kinds of work in all the provinces, and 
does any dissatisfaction on this score exist in 


your province, and if so, what ?—Yes. Not in 
the United Provinces. ; - 

45898. (99) What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the substitution for the existing graded 
system of promotion of a time-scale of salary? 
If you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the service or 
not ?—Within the main classes of appointments 
a time-scale would be easy to arrange and work. 
But difficulties would arise in the case of promo¬ 
tions from inferior to superior posts, e. g. , an 
officer entitled by the time-scale to the pay of a 
Joint Magistrate might be called on to take 
charge of a district, and vice vend an officer 
entitled by the scale to the pay of a district 
officer might be holding an inferior appointment. 
It is clear that the pay according lo the time¬ 
scale would not be suitable in such cases. But 
the scheme tvould be applied with modifications. 
In the former case a charge allowance might be 
granted, and in the latter a minimum rate should 
be fixed. I think the scheme should be restricted 
to grades of which the pay does not exceed 
Rs. 2,250. 

45899. (103) If you are in favour of a 
time-scale of pay, how would you secure that the 
recruitment of junior officers is restricted to the 
number likely to be promoted in a reasonable 
time to posts of independent responsibility, and 
do you or do you not consider it desirable that 
all members of the Indian Civil Service should 
have the prospect of rising to such posts within a 
fixed time ?— (a) By uniform recruitment, avoid¬ 
ing admitting a large number of candidates in one 
series of successive years, and a small number in 
another, (b) Certainly I cannot conceive any 
other principle possible. 

45900. (104) Turning now to the case of 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rate 
do you suggest for the various grades of the 
service ?—According to the proposals I have 
made for future recruitment they should receive 
full pay. 

45901. (106) Is there any reason to sup¬ 
pose that officers of the Indian Civil Service take 
more or less leave of any particular kind than 
they did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago ? If so, to 
what is this due ?—I think less leave is taken. 
Formerly the difficulty was to get leave, nowa¬ 
days all the leaves available are not taken. It is 
partly due to the increase of officers in the cadre, 
but it is also due to the fact that officers cannot 
afford to take as much leave as they used to. 

45902. (118) Is the present system of 
equal annuities to all members of the Indian 
Civil Service generally accepted as satisfactory by 
the Government and by the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ?—I think it is generally accepted 
as satisfactory by the members of the Service. 

45903. (119) Would a non-contributory 
system of superannuation pensions, varying in 
amount with the amount of salary drawn at the 
time of retirement, be preferable in the interests 
either of the Government or of the members 
of the Indian Civil Service ?—It would be 
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against the interests of both. It would accen¬ 
tuate the block in promotion, atid make compul¬ 
sory retirements, which I think are desirable, 
peculiarly harsh and invidious. 

45904. (121) In particular, what is your 

opinion of the arrangement by which members of 
the Indian Civil Service, who are appointed 
Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions of 
£1,200 a year after 111 years’ actual service as 
Judges ? Do you recommend any change in the 
present conditions ?—The question has been often 
discussed. I think the argument that the pension 
of Civilian Judges should not be lower than that 
of Barrister Judges cannot be controverted. But 
I may point out that with the present age-limit 
for entering the service I do not think it likely 
that civilians, except in rare instances, will be able 
to serve 11J years before being retired under the 
60 years’ rule. 

45905. (124) Do you recommend the in¬ 

troduction of a system of reduced pensions for 
such officers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom it would be difficult to retire without some 
provision for their subsistence? If so, what do 
you suggest ?—Yes, I would recommend the same 
scale of pensions as that which applies to the case 
of retirements for ill-health. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

45906. (6) What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods cf 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend? Yor direct recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend (a) open competition, ( b ) nomination, (c) 
combined nomination and examination, or ( d ) 
some other method ? Please describe fully the 
system that you recommend ?—My experience is 
confined to the Judicial service. I consider that 
the present system of nomination by the High 
Court of candidates holding the necessary quali¬ 
fications is quite satisfactory. 

45907. (8) Are all classes and communi¬ 
ties duly represented in your Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice ? Do you consider that this is desirable, 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object ?—Speaking of the Judicial 
service, this is done as far as is possible. But 
certain classes owing to the paucity of candi¬ 
dates are not proportionately represented. 

45908. (13) In particular, is the leave 

reserve adequate, and the system on which it is 
graded suitable ? — Judicial service. —Yes. There 

Mr. W. J. D. Burkitt, 

45913. (Chairman.) You are a member of 
the Indian Civil Service and at present District 
and Sessions Judge?—At present I am officiating 
as Judicial Secretary. 

45914. How long were you in the general 
line before you took up the Judicial ?—Only from 
1893 to 1898; then I went on settlement work 
until 1903; then I went home and came out from 
leave in 1905, and I officiated for six months as 
a Judge at Allahabad and was Registrar of the 
High Court for 4| years, and then went on 
leave for six months in 1910. I came out in 
October of that year and I have been a Judge 


is no difficulty as a rule about officers getting 
leave. The objection is that they do not take as 
much as they could and should. 

45909.. (19) Are you satisfied with the 
existing arrangements by which certain posts, 
ordinarily filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, are listed as open to officers of the Pro 
vincial Civil Service of proved merit and ability, 
and is the system followed in making appoint¬ 
ments to those posts suitable ? If not, what 
alterations do you suggest ?— Judicial Service — 
Yes, but selections should be made earlier ten¬ 
able, the officers selected to rise to the highest 
posts if found suitable. By the time a man has 
begun to officiate as a Subordinate Judge his 
qualifications are pretty well known. If he is 
considered likely to be a suitable person to pro¬ 
mote he should be made an Assistant Judge so 
that his capabilities as a criminal Judge may be 
tested. If he proves satisfactory then he should 
be given an officiating appointment as a District 
and Sessions Judge. I would not make anybody a 
District and Sessions Judge unless he had held the 
office of Assistant Judge for at least 2 to 3 years. 

45910. (26) What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the substitution of a time-scale of salary for 
the existing graded system of promotion ? If 
you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the service, or 
not ?•— My answer is on the same lines, as my 
answer to question (99) of the Indian Civil Service 
questions 

45911. (30) Do you approve of, the 
arrangement by which officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service holding listed posts draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you sug¬ 
gest for the various appointments ?—No. I ^hink 
that Provincial officers promoted to such posts 
should in future be regarded in every way as 
equal to the members of the Indian Civil Service 
and receive the same rates of pay. 

45912. (33) Is all the furlough due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for 
as much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules? If not, what change do you suggest? — 
Judicial. —No. My experience is that they do 
not take leave when they should, with the natural 
result that a good many break down. I think 
an examination of the statistics for the last ten 
years would bear out this view. The reason they 
do not take the leave is as a rule that they can¬ 
not afford to do so. 

called and examined. 

up till about a month ago, when I entered on my 
present post. ' 

45915. You are satisfied with the present 
system of an open competitive examination in 
England ?— I am. 

45916. But you feel that sufficient Indians do 
not have an opportunity of passing ?—I think 
more Indians should be brought in. 

45917. Speaking of your own province, you 
say that in the course of the next 10 to 15 years 
a third of the Judgeships and a quarter of the 

Collectorships should be filled by Indians ?_Yes, 

I am not prepared to insist on the Executive so 
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much because I have very little personal experi¬ 
ence of it. 

45918. Your proposal for the Collectorships 
would mean an increase of from two to eleven ?— 
Eight I think. 

45919. There are forty-four Collectorships 
now and a quarter of this would be eleven ?— 
There are forty-eight, and therefore a quarter 
would be twelve. 

45920. That would mean an increase of ten ? 
—Yes. 

45921. You would like to see that increase 
made in the course of the next ten years ?-—I 
think so, but that is a point I am not insisting 
on as I have very little experience of the execu¬ 
tive. 

45922. You are against simultaneous ex¬ 
aminations, hut you think it worth considering 
whether a separate examination by provinces 
might not be possible ?—I am against examina¬ 
tion in India at all, but I think that is the best 
way of doing it if an examination is decided on. 

45923. You would prefer promotion from 
the Provincial Service at an early age ?—Yes, 
comparatively early. 

45924. And to pay your recruits at the same 
rates as members of the Indian Civil Service ? — 
Yes. 

' 45925. How many years would you say an 
officer should have in the Provincial Service be¬ 
fore he gets his promotion into these listed 
posts 1 —I should say something like 13 to 15. 

45J26. Would you promote them direct into 
the Indian Civil Service or promote them as at 

C nt to listed posts ? —I would do away with 
posts and put; them straight into the Civil 
Service cadre. 

45927. Do you suggest that these officers 
whom you promote from the Provincial Service 
should go to England ?—No. 

45928. They would come into the Indian 
Civil Service without any training at all in 
England ?—Yes. 

45929. And therefore the whole of the 
increase of Indians in the Service would be prae- 
tidhlly through that channel ?—Exactly. 

45930. Even more so I take it because you 
suggest a reduction of the age for the examina¬ 
tion 1 —That would possibly reduce the numbers 
who passed at the open competitive examination. 
I do not suggest the reduction with that object. 

45931. Do you think your method is the best 
for the Service generally ? Would it bring men 
in on an equality with their fellows ?—I do not 
see why it should not. 

45932. Do you think a man who has served 
14 years in the Provincial Service will be able 
to take his place alongside of his colleagues 
in the Indian Civil Service ?—As things go now 
he would not become a Judge at a more advanced 
age in his service than people in the Indian Civil 
Service become Judges. Secondly, the Provincial 
Service with this prospect of a certain number of 
posts open to it would be a better Service with 
higher ideals than it is now. 

45933. Your proposal could only be carried 
out very gradually ?—It would have to be done 
slowly. 

45934. Very little could be done for about 
ten years w'thouc disturbing the vested interests 


of the members of the Indian Civil Service ?— 

I have proposed 10 or 11, a third of the Judge- 
ships, and 8 are already listed under the new 
scheme, so that there will be only three extra. 

45935. But what about Collectors ?—I am 
not insisting on that because I have very little 
knowledge of executive conditions. 

45936. But your increase, to be an appreci¬ 
able increase, would have to include a certain 
number of Collectorships ?—Yes. 

45937. And that increase could be given only 
by a very gradual process over a period of about 
ten years ?—Exactly. 

45938. So that the actual admission of 
Indians under your scheme would be somewhat 
delayed?—It would be gradual. 

45939. You are opposed to appointments 
from the Bar to posts of District and Sessions 
Judges ?—I am. 

45940. And you doubt whether suitable men 
could be found who would be induced to occupy 
the position ?—In the District Bars there are 
very few suitable men. 

45941. Have you any idea of the sort of 
incomes that are being made at the Mufassal Bar 
now ?—I cannot give you any accurate figures. 

45942. Why do you think they would not be 
likely to accept these positions ?—In the three 
District Bars of which I have experience I can 
hardly call to mind anybody I consider would 
be fit for the post. 

45943. I will now ask you a question arising 
out of the age-limits. You suggest a period of 
two years’ probation, but would you see any 
advantages in making the period three years 
with the view to the probationer going through 
an Honours course at a University ?—No, I am 
not in favour of it. 

45944. You do not regard that as important ? 
—No. 

45945. You would rather have men out after 
a two years’ probation ?—Yes. 

45946. What is your reason for saying that? 
—I was in the last batch t hat came out under 
the 17 to 19 age, and one or two men did stay 
back, and I cannot see they seem to have gained 
any particular advantage by doing so. 

45947. You do not see any tangible advant¬ 
age in a man having an Honours degree ?— 
I do not think so. 

45948. You say that the present system of 
working the Indian Civil Service has broken 
down. The present system has been only intro¬ 
duced since 1900, and it has hardly had time 
fully to get to work ?—It is getting worse. 

45949. Can you give any reasons for thinking 
it has broken down ?—The chief reason I 
believe is irregular recruitment. After the 
Mutiny there were very heavy recruitments for 
some years and that was followed by a number 
of years of light recruitments. Then the time 
came when the people recruited in the heavy 
years retired, leaving a large number of vacan¬ 
cies, and to fill these there were large recruit¬ 
ments and those have blocked the years below 
them. 

45950. What remedy do you suggest for 
that ?—The only possible remedy is as far as 
possible to equalise the recruitment, but it is not 
possible to do this at once. 
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45951. How are you going to get rid of the 
block ? Do you suggest retirements ?—I suggest 
compulsory 'retirement of officers who are not 
selected for the higher posts. I think I have 
mentioned that officers who are not selected for 
posts above Rs. 2,250 should be retired as soon 
as they have completed 25 years’ service, and 
also that if an officer is glaringly incapable he 
should be treated in the same way as an officer 
who is physically incapable and retired on a 
proportionate pension. 

45952. Your first proposals for retiring offi¬ 
cers after they have completed their time for 
pensions is exclusively with the view of getting 
rid of this congested situation ?—Not entirely, 
but partly to assist in getting rid of the conges¬ 
tion, and also it is desirable in itself. 

45953. It is desirable in the interests of the 
Service?—Yes. 

45954. Your other proposal of course comes 
under a different category?—Yes. 

45955. You would retire an inefficient officer 
if proved to be such at any time of his career ?— 
Yes. 

45956. What machinery would you introduce 
in order to mete out complete justice to an officer 
before he was retired ?—I suppose the matter 
would have to rest with the Secretary of State. 
I take it there would have to be a change in the 
covenant. 

45957. But who would advise the Secretary 
of State ?—I have not gone into that question. 
It would have to go through the Local. Govern¬ 
ment to the Government of India, and so to 
the Secretary of State. 

45958. You have not worked out a scheme ?— 
No. 

45959. It is very important to get a very 
carefully worked out scheme if you are going to 
introduce a system of compulsorily retiring in¬ 
efficient officers, and we should be very glad to 
have from some members of the Service their 
ideas on that point.—The only method of doing 
it would be on the opinions of his superior officers 
over a series of years. It would not be one 
mistake or two mistakes. 

45960. You suggest the introduction of a 
time-scale ?—That is as a palliative of the pre¬ 
sent state of affairs. 

45961. The time-scale would go right up, 
without any selection bar, to Rs. 2,250 ? —I think so. 

45962. Would it not be much better, if you 
are going to have a time-scale, to have compart¬ 
ments with selection operating between each 
compartment ?—No, because I think that unless 
an officer is glaringly inefficient, he ought to get 
his promotion automatically up to Rs. 2,250. 

45963. You say there would be difficulties in 
the way in regard to those who take charge of 
districts, but would not that be got over by 
giving, in addition to the salary of the time-scale, 
a charge allowance of say Rs. 300 whenever a 
superior appointment is held temporarily ?—You 
mean where a man gets promotion more than he 
is entitled to ? That is what I propose, that he 
should get a charge allowance. 

45964. Then the difficulty you suggest would 
be got over ?—That is how I propose to get over 
it, by giving a charge allowance. 

45965. So that a man on Rs. 900 occupying 


one of these positions would get Rs. 1,200 ?— 
Whatever the charge allowance was. 

45966. You say that you would not make 
anybody a District and Sessions Judge until he had 
held the office of Assistant Judge for at least two 
or three years. Can you tell us what are the 
powers of Assistant Judges, and what pay they 
draw ?—They can try sessions cases. I think 
there are certain cases excluded from their juris¬ 
diction, such as capital cases. The maximum 
power of sentence I think is seven years. They are 
all provincial posts now under the new scheme, 
and the pay I think is Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,000. 

45967. You think that officers in the Judicial 
branch of the Provincial Service break down 
through overwork?—Yes. 

45968. How far have you observed officers to 
be overworked in this province ?—That was my 
experience at the time I was Registrar and all 
the leave applications from the provincial Service 
in the province of Agra had to pass through my 
hands. I noticed a very large number of officers 
kept on working until they had to go on leave on 
a medical certificate, and a good many of these 
never came back. 

45969. Is that within recent times?—Yes: 
1906, 1907, 1908, and 1909. 

45970. Officers occupying the position of Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges?—Subordinate Judges, and some¬ 
times Munaifs. 

45971. Is it irregularity of holiday, or is it 
due to actual overwork from week to week ?— 
In the first place the work is of a very trying 
nature, entirely sedentary, and sometimes the 
surroundings are not over healthy. 

45972. You mean the court-house is not 
always very suitable ?—It is a crowded court 
and the court-house is not always as roomy as it 
might be. They get a month’s vacation about 
October ; but still the work, week in and week 
out, is very heavy, in spite of holidays. 

45973. How many days in the week are 
officers sitting?—Six days a week. 

45974. What hours do they sit in court?— 
About six hours on an average, from 10 to 4. 

45975. With an adjournment ?—Some adjourn 
and some do not. They also take work home, 
judgments and that sort of thing. They sit in 
court in order to hear cases. 

45976. Do you think that there is an inade¬ 
quate supply of Judges for the work to be carried 
out?—There certainly was at that time. There 
has been a new scheme since. 

45977. So that what you have been saying 
may be largely removed now ?—In some measure 
the work will be lighter, but what I think really 
kills them is their leave rules. 

45978. There seems to be a general complaint 
about the leaves rules and I should like to hear 
your view on that subject ?—They cannot get any 
leave on full pay. 

45979. What would you suggest that they 
should have, consistently with the general conveni¬ 
ence of the court ?—I think they should get every 
year a month’s leave on half pay. They have to 
work right through the hot weather and the rains. 
It has been suggested that they should be allowed 
to take half a month on full pay and the rest on 
half pay. I think a concession of that nature 
would be a great boon to them. 
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45980. You think half a month given at 
different times during the year could be arranged 
without undue dislocation?—I think so. 

45981. That would be half a month in addi¬ 
tion to the October vacation ?—Yes. 

45982. By whom would the arrangements be 
made ?—By the High Court. 

45983. To fit in with the arrangements of the 
district?—Yes, I think even if it did require a 
slight increase in the judiciary it is necessary. I 
have spoken to a good many of the officers and 
ha»o seen a good many of them, and they all feel 
that they cannot get leave on full pay and there¬ 
fore cannot afford to take it. 

45984. I daresay you are not prepared to 
speak with so much knowledge ou the revenue 
side?—I would rather not say anything at all. 

45985. ( Lord Ronald skuy.) You think the 
best method of recruiting Indians to the higher 
Service is by promotion from the Provincial 
Service, because you are able to judge of a man’s 
capacity as an administrator after you have had 
an opportunity of seeing him do his work for some 
years ?—Partly that, and partly because I think 
it would improve the Provincial Service so much. 

45986. Your view would be that it is rather 
a matter of luck when you recruit an Indian by 
means of a competitive examination whether he 
has administrative capacity or not?—I do not 
know much about the Executive. I think the 
competitive examination in any case is a very 
imperfect method and in India you have an 
opportunity of using another method which I 
think is better. 

45987. Why do you think it is better ?— 
Because a competitive examination has its defects 
and here you have men whom you have seen 
working and know all about. 

45988. You agreed with the Chairman when 
he suggested that it would not be possible to put 
this scheme into operation for some years? — 
As far as the Judicial goes, three more posts 
will come in the course of a year or two. Up 
to the 1st April last there were five listed posts; 
under the new scheme which then came into 
force there are eight. I think one of those has 
come in already and two more will come in the 
course of two or three years, and the remaining 
three will be filled within ten years. 

45989. So that you would very soon be able 
to promote officers of the Judicial branch to 
superior posts without in any way affecting the 
vested interests of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ?—That is one of the reasons why 
I think it is important to have the change gra¬ 
dually, because at present there is a very serious 
block in the Judicial branch of the Service in 
this province, and I think their rights should be 
considered as well as those of Indians. 

45990. Your argument in your answer to me 
was that as far as the Judicial Service is con¬ 
cerned you can put your scheme into operation 
in the near future without interfering with the 
vested interests of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ?—I do not think so. 

45991. Did not you tell me there were eight 
listed superior posts and there were to be three 
more ? —The result of increasing these five posts 
to eight is that certain members of the Indian 
Civil Service on the Judicial side will now have 


to wait probably one or two years more. One 
man particularly, of 18 years’ service, who has 
been waiting for a Judgeship, will now have to 
wait one or two years more before he gets it. 
Their vested interests have been very seriously 
interfered with. 

45992. I understand that has been done 
already ?—Yes. 

45993. Can you put your scheme of promo¬ 
ting men from the Provincial Service into the 
higher Service into operation fairly quickly 
without further impinging upon the vested inter¬ 
ests of the members of the Indian Civil Service, 
say within the next few years?—No, it should be 
ten years. 

45994. Will you be able to fill none of these 
additional listed posts for ten years ? — The eight 
must be filled at once, but the extra three ought 
not to be filled until ten years. 

45995. Have the extra three been listed ?— 
Yes. 

45996. Wjth the idea of filling them with 
Provincial Service officers ?—Yes. TwoJudgs- 
ships are in abeyance at present. 

45997. The intention is to fill them with 
Provincial Civil Service officers when they are 
vacant ?—Yes. 

45998. Then your scheme will come into 
operation fairly soon?—A portion of it. When 
I wrote my note the orders had not been received, 
and at that time there were only five. 

45999. What would happen under existing 
circumstances ?—I propose three more, and to 
bring them in slowly partly to avoid blocking 
them and partly because I think we ought to go 
slowly. 

46000. With regard to the Executive side, you 
agreed with the Chairman that it would not be 
possible to put your scheme into operation for 
10 or 12 years. Have you considered the 
possibility of retrieving the inferior listed posts 
from the cadre of the Provincial Service and 
restoring them once more to their original status 
of Joint Magistrate ?—I do not think that would 
help very much because it is the higher posts 
we are really concerned with. The lower posts 
are merely bases of recruitment for the higher 
posts. 

46001. If that is so, you would not be able to 
put any other scheme into force during the next 
eight or ten years. Supposing you recruited 
Indians by separate examination in this country 
you would not be able to give them superior 
posts for the next ten years?—I do not propose 
to recruit them but to make this the sole 
channel. 

46002. I am comparing two different sugges¬ 
tions for recruiting Indians for the higher Ser¬ 
vice. It has been urged as an objection to your 
scheme that you could not put it into operation 
for the next eight or ten years. My point is that 
that objection must apply to any other scheme ?— 
It would as far as higher posts are concerned. 

46003. Then I fail to see that it is any objec¬ 
tion to your scheme?—I do not know about the 
Executive, but in the Judicial there is a proposal 
to put barristers straight away in. They would 
not have to go into the lower grades of the 
Service, but would be non-officials going straight 
into the higher grades. 
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46004 Now you are suggesting there is a 
scheme for putting barristers straight into the 
higher posts. Could you do that without affect¬ 
ing the vested interests of the Indian Civil 
Service any more than you can by putting a 
Provincial Service man in ?—Of course not. 

46005. That objection applies not to your 
scheme particularly but to any scheme for the re¬ 
cruitment of Indians to the higher Service ?—Yes. 

46006. I am not quite clear about what the 
pay of these Assistant Judges is. I understand 
there are four Assistant Judgeships ?—Yes, four 
or rather six. 

46007. Are these always filled by Provincial 
Service men ?—There is a change just come in. 
Up to lately they were filled partly by Indian 
Civil Service and partly by Provincial men. 
Now they are to be filled by Provincial 

46008. You told the Chairman that their pay 
ran from Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,000 a month ?— 
It is certainly not less than Rs. 800 a month. 

46009. I assume, if your answer is correct, 
that there has been an alteration in the pay quite 
recently ?—From April 1st. 

46010. On April 1st, 1912, the pay apparently 
was Rs. 800 for one, Rs. 600 for one, and Rs. 500 
for two ?—And besides that there were certain 
posts which were held by members of the 
Indian Civil Service, Rs. 1,100 being one. 

46011. Have those posts of Assistant Judge- 
ships been made more attractive by higher pay 
in the last few days ?—They have. 

46012. There is another post which I 
think is more or less peculiar to this 
province and which I think corresponds in 
the United Service cadre with the Assistant 
Judgeship in the Provincial Service cadre, namely 
the post of Sessions and Subordinate Judge? — 
That post has only just come into being on the 
1st April. There are six posts, four of them 
held by the Civil Service and two by the Pro¬ 
vincial Service. 

46013. Is the object of the creation of those 
posts to provide a post in which a man may be 
trained in both civil and criminal work before 
he is appointed a District and Sessions Judge ?— 
Yes, for the Indian Civil Service. 

46014. In future I suppose these posts will 
count as superior posts for the purpose of cal¬ 
culating the recruitment to the cadre ?—I take 
it they will. 

46015. That means there will be a larger 
number of recruits taken in future?—Yes. 

46016. Does not that also help to get over 
the difficulty of not putting your scheme of pro¬ 
motion from the Provincial Service into opera¬ 
tion at once, because these are posts which at 
present nobody has any vested interest in; they 
have not been recruited for at all yet ?—No 

46017. So far as these six posts are concerned 
you can recruit for them in future either by in¬ 
creasing the number of vacancies open to the 
candidates who go in for the examination in 
England or by allotting them to promotions from 
the Provincial Service ?—I think the intention 
is to keep those four out of the six posts in the 
Indian Civil Service because the object is to 
form a training school in Civil Law for members 
of the Indian Civil Service. Two posts have been 
given to the Provincial Service. 


46018. Even if you earmark those four jiosts 
for the Indian Civil Service officers you could 
still release four other superior jtosta in which 
nobody at present has any vested interest I— 
Yes. 

46019. Yon have told the Chairman that you 
think the officers of the Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Service should be entitled to privilege 
leave on full pay. I suppose they got full pay 
during the month’s vacation ?—Yes. 

46020. So that if you were (ogive them an¬ 
other month every year on full pay you would be 
giving them twice as much leave on full pay us 
their colleagues in the Executive branch get ?— 
I propose only a fortnight. Tneiv is sonic quali- 
' fication to that. First of all the vacation is fixed 
and they cannot take it when they want 10 . 
Then there is tho nature of the work; they have 
no outdoor work at all. 

46021. You think that the camp work which 
an Executive officer gets would really a«*t as a 
set-off against tho extra fortnight on full pay 
which you would give to tl.e Judi<-iu! otfi- er ?— 
Yes. 

46022. So that if your proposal was put into 
operation you do not think there would be any 
legitimate grounds of complaint on the port, of 
tiie Executive officers?—1 do not think so. 

46023. (Sir Theodore J/xcisna.) i 'oiildyoii tell 
ua what sort of training you propo-e for tho 
Civilian who takes tho Judh-iul branch ? Wlien 
do you think he ought to de-ido to pass definitely 
into that branch ?—Under normal conditions I 
say after nliout eight years’ service. 

46024. How much uxporieis*).* in tie Execu¬ 
tive branch is desirable for his training as a 
Judge ?—Eight years is quite enough. 

46025. Tho suggestion has Ik vn made :o us 
that something like four or five years is • he most 
that he should stay in tho Executive ? •-1 do not 
see how he can get out of it so early. 

46026. How much Executive experience do 
you think is advantageous to a man <—I should 
say six years is not too much. 

46027. Would you say lour .o .-ix yeaiv? 
Would anything loss than four Ik: too little ?— 
Yes. In his first year he is doing practically 
nothing and ho does not Ixrgin to have ready 
responsible work until the end of his second year. 

46028. What ex|>orience do you think he is 
gaining which you think is usdiil to him on the 
Bench ?—-He is gaining a know! edge of ;he people 
by camping; he is learning the language,—he 
may be learning a p<toi» which will lie no use to 
him when he goes elsewhere ; he is learning the 
general routine of court work, which is very 
much the same in every court; he is doing reve¬ 
nue work; he is learning to record evidence ami 
learning to weigh evidence; and ho is got ring to 
know how the general admini-.iration of the 
country is run. 

46029. You think that is important ?—.Yes. 

46080. To what extent does a Judge in ids 
judicial capacity have to know about tho ad¬ 
ministration of the country?—It is perfeeoly- 
obvious that a man who is acquainted with admi¬ 
nistration of the country, the way tho police work, 
the way the putwiri and the way the kanungo 
works, will be in a better position to know what 
weight to attach to evidence which tuayvome 
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before him in the course of a case than the man 
who is actually ignorant of that knowledge. 

46031. All knowledge is no doubt useful to 
a Judge, but do you think that that particular 
kind of knowledge is specially useful ?—Yes. 

46032. When you have decided that he should 
elect for the Judicial what sort of training do 
you propose to put him through in India ? You 
are not in favour of sending him to Europe ?— 
It is an unnecessary expense for one thing. 
When I became a Judge and when I returned 
to the Judicial after being Registrar, my experi¬ 
ence was that I had got no opportunity for sys¬ 
tematic study o( Law. Under the old period of 
two years’ probation one learned a fair amount 
of Law, and I always felt the need for a chance 
for a certain amount of systematic study and 
of somebody to guide those studies. Therefore I 
would take a man off duty altogether and put him 
for six months, or more if necessary, to study 
Law in these provinces at the University of 
Allahabad. 

46033. Would you put him on a special 
course of training there ?—I would. 

46034. Would he attend the Law College ?— 
That would have to be a matter of special arrange¬ 
ment. Perhaps the course at the Law College 
would not suit him. I think a special course of 
lectures should be arranged lor. 

46035. At the Law College or elsewhere ?— 
Yes. 

46036. You are contemplating using tho staff 
of the Law College ?—If it is available. 

46037. What class of persons do you think 
would be suitable for a man who already knows 
a good deal about the Law ?—The present lec¬ 
turer in the Allahabad University, Mr. Weir, is 
quite good. 

46038. The students will not be ordinary 
school-boys ?—That is one of the reasons why I 
would not send them to the ordinary Law classes. 

46039. You think you could arrange for 
people to give lectures of the high standard that 
would be required ?—Yes. 

46040. What would you post them to when 
they had gone through that course ?—If tho post 
was available they would probably become Ses¬ 
sions and Subordinate Judges under the new 
arrangement. 

46041. It has been suggested to us that they 
might for short periods do the work of a Munsif 
and then of a Subordinate Judge?—I do not see 
why. 

46042. Your proposal is to take a man at once 
from this course of training and put him into a 
Judicial post, preferably the Sessions and Subor¬ 
dinate Judgeship ?—Yes. 

46043. You are against recruiting directly 
from the Bar and you ao not think the Bar has 
any claim to appointments in the Provincial 
Service. We have had conflicting evidence as to 
the knowledge of Law amongst the Bar and the 
Munsifs and subordinate judiciary. Would you 
say the standard is higher in the Bar ?—That is 
a very difficult question to answer. 

46044. You say the Provincial Service is 
getting better ?—I think its qualities are improv¬ 
ing- 

46045. In its legal training or in its general 
efficiency and probity ?—Improvement in legal 


training is necessary for improving efficiency in 
the Judge, also in his probity. 

46046. In the disposal of business ?—Yes. 
1 have not seen very much lately, but I have 
not seen any of the scandalous delays I used to 
see when I was Registrar of the High Court. 

46047. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) With regard 
to the different classes of practitioners in the dis¬ 
tricts of which you have had experience, the 
lowest rung of the ladder is the Mukhtwar ?— 
He does not appear before the Judge. 

46048. He practises in the criminal and 
revenue courts ?—Yes. 

46049, He is a man of very moderate quali¬ 
fications ?— Extremely moderate sometimes. 

46050. And his knowledge of Law is modest ? 
—Limited. 

46051. He appears in the Deputy Magistrates’ 
courts and conducts criminal and revenue 
cases, and also in the Joint Magistrates’ and 
Assistant Magistrates’ courts ?—Yes. 

46052. Does he monopolise the bulk of the 
business in these courts ?—I believe he does, 
but I cannot say. 

46053. Who come next ?—The pleaders. 

46054. They are different from the vakils ? 
—Yes; they are not allowed to appear in the 
High Court. 

46055. Have you pleaders of two grades ? 
—No, that has disappeared here. 

46056. In which courts do the pleaders 
generally appear ?—District courts and Sessions 
courts and the Munsif’s court. 

46057. So far as the Magistrates are con¬ 
cerned all the legal assistance they derive is from 
the Mukhtiars ?—Certainly. 

46058. Except now and then in some impor¬ 
tant cases ?—That is so. 

46059. The Joint Magistrate would be doing 
revenue and criminal work ?—Yes. 

46060. That is to say, he would be dealing 
with various Acts ?—Yes. 

46061. He would have nothing to do with 
the general questions of law ?—No. Mortgages, 
Hindu Law, and Muhammadan Law come in 
incidentally. 

46062. His work would not give him any 
sort of insight into the Law, properly speaking? 
—Not into Civil Law. ’ a 

46063. He has to hear appeals from Subor¬ 
dinate Judges ?—That is so. 

46064. And I suppose questions of Hindu 
Law, Muhammadan Law, Mortgages, &c., which 
involve very complicated questions of Law? — 
Yes. 

46065. Then you have to fall back upon the 
pleaders for every assistance you can get?— 
A good Bar is of great assistance. 

46066. And the more assistance you get 
from a pleader the more satisfactory your judg¬ 
ment is likely to be?—The better the Bar the 
more fortunate you are. 

46067. If you do not get a sufficient Bar you 
would be probably less satisfied with your judg¬ 
ments ?—You might, or you might not make it up 
by work. After all there are plenty of text-books. 

46068. Have you much time left for the 
private study of the law during the time you 
are doing Joint Magistrate’s or Assistant Magis¬ 
trate’s work ?—No. 
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46069. So that you come to the Bench with- in India. Why do you wish to stop that ?—Of 
out any opportunity of studying law?—I studied course I am speaking from recollection, but I 
Hindu Law for a year before I came out from am not sure that it was necessary to take the 
home under the old probationary course. Honours in Law or Oriental subjects twenty years 

46070. What about the new system?—Iam ago. I think you could take the ordinary Arts 
entirely opposed to the new system ; I think it is School. 

a great mistake. 46087. If an officer were permitted to stay 

46071. Have you a Bar Library ?—Yes. a third year on condition that he took an 

46072. Have you the Indian Law Report and Honours course in an improved school do not you 
Indian text-books ?—Yes. One gets a grant for think that would be an advantage under your 
one's library and can do what one thinks fit. scheme of recruitment ?—If it were largely resort- 

46073. Have you English Law Reports or ed to, which it was not in my time, I think it 
English text-books ?—-We have English text-books would cost more money than it is worth, 
to a certain extent, but no English Law Re- 46088. With regard to the question of com¬ 
ports. In my library I have Williams on “Exe- pulsory retirement, after 25 years’ service, of 
cutors,” and Hanson on “ Contract ” &c. officers not selected for promotion above Rs. 2,250 

46074. Have you Fisher on “ Mortgages ” and grade in the Executive line, that means that you 
books on Equity ?—No. wish compulsorily to retire every Deputy Commis- 

46075. Those are very difficult questions to sioner who is passed over for selection for a 
arise, questions of equity, mortgages, torts, &c.?— Commissionership, provided he has 25 years’ 
Very difficult. service ?—Yes. 

46076. You have not the equipment so far as 46089. Is it not the case that the orders of 
books are concerned in your court and you have Government lay down that selection for the Com- 
really to depend on the High Court correcting missionership should be made with considerable 
the judgments ?—Indian Law is mostly case strictness ?—That is so. 

law. 46090. Do you think it would be to the advant- 

46077. Do you find that you have cases which age of the Service that the officer who happens to 
are cases of first impression and not covered by be surpassed in merit by a particular officer of the 
authorities ?—Ono can go back to first principles Service should be compulsorily retired out of 
to a certain extent. Broome’s “Legal Maxims ” it ?—It is really not a question of relative c&pa- 
are very useful. city but a question of absolute capacity. A man 

46078. And you can get decisions of the will always get a Commissionership in time. 
House of Lords, of the Court of Appeal, or the 46091. According to the rule, the selection for 
Chancery or King’s Bench ?— I do not find that Commissionership is strictly a matter of relative 
in the rulings in the High Court English cases capacity ? —Everybody up to a certain standard 
are often referred to. would always get it. A man might be passed 

46079. They are not cited because you have over by a better man for a time, but he would 

not the books ?—They are very rarely cited in get it in time. 

our High Court even. 46092. Not if the rules of selection are carried 

46080. You have a lecturer in Allahabad out?—If A is passed over by B because B is a 

College in your scheme for training. Is he a better man, C, D and E may not be so markedly 

member of the Bar ? —No, he is a member of the better as to pass over A. 

Indian Educational Service. 46093. If he is passed over by B do you require 

46081. And he lectures on law ?—Yes. him to be compulsorily retired ?—No, unless it is 

46082. (Mr. Sly.) You have said in answer to finally decided that he is not to be promot- 
question (13) that a certain proportion of the men ed. 

selected by open competition have leanings to- 46094. How would your scheme work in 
wards the Judicial branch of the Service ?—Yes. regard to District Judges ?—They would stop at 

46083. Do you know as a matter of fact the third grade, 
whether any candidates of the Indian Civil 46095. Although there is no difference whatever 
Service are attracted by the fact that they have in the class of work between the second and the 
a judicial career before them ?—I was not refer- third grade Judge, you would deliberately have the 
ring to that so much as to the fact that after they Judge rejected from the Service although there 
come out they develop those tendencies. I think is no distinction of duties ?—There would be a 
when a man goes into the Indian Civil Service distinction in the quality of the work, 
his idea is more the outdoor administrative life. 46096. But it is simply a grade in the same 

46084. Are any men directly attracted to- Service doing the same class of work?—Yes, but I 
wards the Indian Civil Service by the prospects should say that this man’s work is not worth 
of a future judicial career ?—I could not answer more than Rs 2,250. 

that definitely, but I should say some were. 46097. You not only say that the work is not 

46085. I understand that you gave an worth more than Rs. 2,250 but you decline to let 
opinion adverse to a third year’s probation in Eng- him have that Rs. 2,250 and say that he has to 
land for the purpose of taking an Honours course go ?—Yes, I say he should not be allowed to stay 
at a University ?—I did. on. ... 

46086. Did not you think that the old system 46098. Do you think that that system would 
under which candidates were permitted to stay a conduce to the popularity and good working of 
third year, provided they took a degree in Honours the Service ?—I think it would. At present there 
in either a Law School or an Oriental School, or is a certain amount of selection. Formerly, it 
some school suitable to India, was a very good did not matter how you did your work, you got 
system, which improved the efficiency of the officer your promotion automatically. 
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46099. Stopping promotion is one thing but 
compulsory retirement is entirely a different 
thing ?—It is very heartbreaking to have men 
that you know are inefficient blocking your pro¬ 
motion. 

46100. With regard to the Judicial vacation, 
is it not a fact that in addition to the vacation 
there are a substantial number of holidays in 
the year ?—That is so. 

46101. About fifty ?—I think so. 

46102. So that the Judge on an average 
gets, with the 30 days’ vacation, about 80 days 
holiday a year ?—Yes. 

46103. So that when you say he works six 
days a week, as a matter of fact it averages 
out to hardly five 1 —That is so if you take 
holidays into consideration, but they invariably 
work on holidays. 

46104. In order to keep abreast of their work 
they have to work during a portion of their 
holidays ?—Yes, to keep their judgments going. 

46105. (Mr. Madge.) The system you speak 
of as having come into operation now is what is 
known as the Greeven system ?—Yes. 

46106. Do you know whether under the other 
system, called the Pike Committee system, similar 
advantages will be secured to the Executive 
branch ?—I know nothing about that system. 

46107. In answer to question (64) you refer to 
many points of difference between the English and 
the Indian Law. Is it such a difference that it 
will be better for the Indian Civilian at any period 
of his probation to study Indian rather than Eng¬ 
lish Law ?—The principles are the same, but thero 
are differences of detail. I am referring to 
matters like transfer of property, contracts, 
&c. The Indian Law is based on the English 
Law. 

46108. Do Pleaders take up Civil and Criminal 
Law in their practice or only one side ?—As a rule 
they stick to one side, but occasionally you get 
a man who takes both. 

46109. Generally is it civil or criminal ?— 
There is a larger field in the civil and therefore 
more Pleaders take to it. 

46110. Do you think an Executive officer 
in the exercise of his magisterial functions does 
not acquire some kind of judicial experience ?— 
He acquires a most valuable judicial experience 
in weighing evidence. 

46111. Would your objection to recruiting from 
the Bar be fortified by the fact that the Pleader’s 
knowledge of one side of the law is a defect, 
just as the Magistrate’s knowledge of the other 
side only is a kind of defect ? The Magistrate 
usually does Criminal Law and it is held to be 
an objection against the Magistrate that he 
knows nothing about Civil Law ; but you admit 
that the Pleader practises chiefly on the Civil 
side and has no knowledge of Criminal Law ?— 
He has learned Criminal Law but he may not 
have practised it and may be rusty. 

46112. (Mr. Chaubal.) It may be true as 
regards the provinces in which you have served, 
but there are Pleaders who have both criminal 
and civil practice, are there not ?—Yes. 

46113. With respect to your answer to ques¬ 
tion (13), where you say you are against appoint¬ 
ments from the Bar to District and Sessions 
Judge, are there any European Barristers in 
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the High Court Bar of these provinces ?— 
Yes, six to ten at the outside. 

46114. There are also Pleaders practising in 
the High Court here ?—Vakils. 

46115. Vakils are distinctively High Court 
Pleaders?—Yes. 

46116. These Vakils ha e both criminal and 
civil practice ?—Yes. 

46117. And they also appear in the Mufassal 
Courts ?—Yes. 

46118. Do not you think it would be possible 
to get a certain number from each province, 
from the Bar, composed of Vakils and mombers 
of the European Bar practising in the High 
Court, for recruiting to District and Sessions 
Judgeships?—I do not say that you might not 
get some. 

46119. Would there be any objection to the 
employment of such men if they would take it ?— 
Yes, because I think it is unfair to the Provincial 
Civil Services. 

46120. Supposing you recognized the claims 
of the Provincial Service by leaving a certain 
proportion open to recruitment from them, then 
I suppose the objection that you have not the 
material from which to recruit would not hold 
good ?—The material is limbed, and I think that 
all these posts that are to be taken from the Civil 
Service should be given to the Provincial Ser¬ 
vice. 

46121. We are now considering the question 
of recruitment to the Judicial Service, and the 
question is whether one source of recruitment is 
to be thrown away entirely, a source which 
gives you Judges of the High Court and of the 
Small Cause Courts in the Presidency towns. 
Should that source be entirely ignored as a source 
of recruitment ?—Under the circumstances I 
would ignore it 

46122. In your answer to question (92) you 
speak of the Service being kept up to its former 
standard. Do you think the present standard is 
lower than it used to be ?—No, not as yet. 

46123. What justification have you for saying 
that in order to increase the attractiveness of life 
m India a general increase in the rates of pay is 
necessary ?—Money does not go so far now as it 
did when I came out 19 years ago. 

46124. Putting to you the views of the other 
side, one view is that the salaries attached to the 
Civil Service are such that perhaps with the in¬ 
creased cost of living they will not be able to 
save as much as the old Civilians did. But that is 
not an argument for saying that the salary is 
low?—When a man considers the salary he con¬ 
siders his chance of saving on it. 

46125. Would you confine the dissatisfaction 
as to rates of pay to the lower posts ? — 
Yes, because the pinch is felt more severely 
there. 

46126. Up to what amount?—Up to the 
lowest grade of the superior posts. 

46127. But generally the starting salaries 
are considered to be very low on account of the 
expenses which a man has to incur on coming 
out ?—Yes, and on account of the increased ex¬ 
pense be has to incur in India now. 

46128. I am not able to find the Assistant 
Judge in the Civil List? — He has changed since 
that Civil List was published. 
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46129. What posts are the Assistant Judges 
merged in ?—In the general Provincial cadre. 

46130. Sub-Judges ?—Yes. 

■ 46131. That is to say in the 19 Sub-Judges of 
this province some posts are those which were 
held by Assistant Judges ?—Yes. The number 
has been increased considerably. 

46132. In the same way I suppose the posts 
of Assistant Collectors are merged in those of 
Deputy Collectors ?—I cannot tell you. 

46133. Supposing your scheme is worked out 
and a larger number of posts is listed in the 
Judicial line, would you like recruitment, in order 
that it should come at a comparatively lower age, 
to be confined to the old Assistant Judgeships 
with their old pay, or would you have it as at 
present open to all the 19 Sub-Judges?—My 
scheme is that as soon as a man is promoted to a 
Subordinate Judgeship, which would be ordinari¬ 
ly after seven or eight years’service. 

46134. Does a man rise from Rs. 200 to Rs. 600 
after 7 or 8 years’ service?—I think so. I think 
you will find junior Subordinate Judges of 8 
years’ service in the Agra cadre. 

46135. Your impression is that it is within 7 
or 8 years ?—Eight years I should say. Like all 
promotion it varies, of course. 

46136. In that case you would leave it as at 
present open to all the Sub-Judges ?—As soon as 
a man becomes promoted to a Subordinate Judge 
it is pretty well known what his work is like and 
we would pick the best of them and give them 
Assistant Judges’ powers. You can do that even 
though you do not appoint him to the post of 
Assistant Sessions Judge. 

46137. Do all the 19 Sub-Judges do criminal 
work ? - Not yet, but I believe there is a scheme 
by which a certain number will be given these 
powers to enable them to do criminal work. 

46138. Would you not confine the listed posts 
of District and Sessions Judges to that part of the 
Subordinate Judicial Service which perform both 
civil and criminal work ?—They are all one now, 
but I would confine it to officers who had done 
criminal work. I think it is a very dangerous 
thing to put a man in to do criminal work as a 
Sessions Judge who has never done any criminal 
work before. 

46139. You would like recruitment from 
persons who have done both kinds of work ?—Yes, 
I should insist on that entirely now. 

46140. (Sir Murray Hammick.) Is the 
officer who goes to study law at the University of 
Allahabad to be on leave or on duty ?—On 
duty. 

46141. Do you not think it would be cheaper 
and better to give a man study leave to go to 
England?—It is difficult to decide, but I think 
I prefeT my plan on the whole. 

46142. Do you not think that when an officer 
at the end of seven or eight years intends to go 
in for the Judicial department and takes furlough 
home the probability is that he devotes a good 
deal of time to the reading of law ?—-No. I 
certainly did not do it. 

46143. How much vacation do District Judges 

f et in this province ?—They can get a month, 
ut very rarely do they get more than a fort¬ 
night, because they have to keep their criminal 
work going. Take my case at Saharanpur; I 


was entitled to a month but I spent a fortnight 
of it doing Sessions. The vacation is only for 
Civil Courts. 

46144. They have to do a jail delivery ses¬ 
sions during the month vacation ?—• Yes. 

46145. is there no arrangement by which one 
Judge can relieve another ?—There isnoarrange¬ 
ment in this province. 

46146. Do the Sub-Judges all close their 
courts for a month?—Yes. 

46147. And they have no criminal work ?— 
Not unless they have Assistant Judge’s powers. 

46148. They can go right away from their 
courts ?—Yes. 

46149. They get a complete month’s holiday 
every year ?—Yes. 

46150. Do Munsifs get a vacation ?—Exactly 
the same as the Subordinate Judges, a month. 

46151. What are the rules about privilege 
leave for District and Sessions Judges ?—They 
get it in exactly the same way. 

46152. They can take three months plus their 
vacation every year ?—They can. 

46153. It seems to me that the District Judges 
are the persons who rather suffer as far as vaca¬ 
tion goes. The Sub-Judge is rather lucky if he 
can get the whole month clear from his court ?— 
Yes. There is more variety about the District 
Judge’s work than the Sub-Judge’s work. 

46154. What is the special grievance of 
the Sub-Judges when they have got a clear 
month’s vacation?—They have to take it in Oc¬ 
tober, and they have to work through May, June, 
July, August and September, and that is pretty 
trying work. 

46155. Cannot they get casual leave in the 
hot weather away from their courts ?—Yes, 
they might get ten days. 

46156. The High Court always takes three 
months ?—Ten weeks and three days, August to 
October. The Sub-Judges’ vacation generally 
finishes after the High Court vacation finishes. 
The High Court generally comes back about the 
third week in October. 

46157. Would there be any objection to mov¬ 
ing the vacation of the Sub-Judges to the hot 
weather ?—That question was considered in con¬ 
nection with theGreeven scheme and it was deci¬ 
ded on the whole that it was better not to move it. 

46158. I suppose the vacation has to fit in to 
meet the Pleaders’ wishes as well as the Judges ? 
—It really fits in better with the litigants ; the 
suggestion was to have the vacation in June, 
but June is the time of the year when the liti¬ 
gants have nothing to do. There are no crops 
in the field and they have plenty of time to look 
after other matters. October is the t.im« 
when the banias make up their accounts and 
arrangements are being made for the harvest, 
and they are pretty busy and glad to get away 
from the courts. 

46159. You would propose to allow 15 days’ 
leave on full pay. Would you allow it to be 
added every year to the vacation ?—That is a 
question on which I have not quite made up my 
mind. There might be serious difficulties in 
having the court closed, because practically the 
vacation would be six weeks. 

46160. That is the length of the vacation in 
Madras ?—I did not know that. 
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46161. (Mr. Tudball.) I understood you to 
say that the Mukhtiars monopolise the work 
in the courts of Magistrates in the districts ?— 
I said that as far as I knew they got the greater 
part of it. 

40162. In a district like Cawnpore, with the 
Judges’ court and District Magistrates' court in 
the same compound, are not all the best cases 
monopolised by the higher branches of the 

Bar?—Yes. 

46163. All cases of importance, giving any 
income from the litigants, are monopolised by 
the better portion of the Bar? — I should give my 
answer in a qualified way because I have not 
been a Joint Magistrate since 1897, and for 18 
months before that I was on famine work and 
in camp the whole time, and not many Pleaders 
pursued me to my camp. 

46164. Do you think the members of the 
service are satisfied in regard to pension with the 
contribution of 4 per cent.?—I think on the 
whole they are. 

46165. You think the majority are satisfied ? 
—I think so on the whole. 

46166. At the present time a Munsif is gener¬ 
ally appointed about the age of 29, is he not ?— 
His permanent appointment is at 29 to 30. 

46167. Prior to that he is a member of the 
Bar who officiates chiefly at his own expense ? 
Yes ; he goes to a place and officiates, and then 
goes back to the Bar and complains that his 
practice is spoiled. 

46168. With the system of probationary 
Munsifs, such as has now been introduced, if we 
enroll our men as candidates after passing the 
LL. B. and doing two years’ practice, shall 
not be more likely to get the better men of the 
Bar ?—That would be taking men from about 24 
to 25 ? 

46169. Up to 26. If you wait until a man 
is 29, if he is going to do anything at the Bar 
he has fully grasped the fact and he will not 
take it; whereas if you take him younger you 
are more likely to get him ?—I think so. 

■ 46170. Then a man would be able to put in 
his 30 years’ service by the time he was 55 ?— 
If you get him in at 25, yes. 

46171. Do you not think that Rs. 200 a 
month is rather a low salary for a Munsif to 
start upon if you wish to attract good material ? 
—It is difficult to say. I hoped to see it raised 
up to Rs. 250. 

46172. (Mr. Kanhaiya Lai.) As a Registrar 
of the High Court and as District and Sessions 
Judge, you have had considerable acquaintance 
with the officers of the Provincial Judicial Service 
and their requirements. Was it a standing grie¬ 
vance amongst them that they were not allowed 
privilege leave on full pay ?—Yes, both when I 
was a Registrar of the High Court and since. 
They have spoken to me about it. 

46173. Was a memorial submitted on the 
point in 1907-8 ?—I believe so. 

46174. Did the High Court support that pro¬ 
posal ? —I believe it supported it to some extent, 
not altogether. 

46175. Did the Greeven Committee recom¬ 
mend the grant of privilege leave for 15 days on 
full pay, irrespective of the vacation?—Ido not 
recollect. 


46176. You cannot say whether the Local 
Government supported the same proposal ?—I 
cannot say. 

46177. Are you aware that in 1898 Lord 
Curzon, in a despatch to the Secretary of State 
for India, published in the Gazette of Indvi t 
recognised the necessity of one month’s vacation 
as a compulsory recess for Judicial officers in 
consideration of the monotonous, sedentary, and 
mental nature of their work ?—I do not remem¬ 
ber it. 

46178. Is it not a fact that the vacation con¬ 
tains many days which would be otherwise 
holidays?—Yes. 

46179. Are the civil courts allowed respite on 
the last Saturdays of the months like the 
Revenue courts ?—No. 

46180. Are they allowed local holidays ?— 
Some local holidays. 

46181. But very rarely ?—There are not 
very many. 

46182. If we take into account the local holi¬ 
days and the last Saturdays of the months, and 
the other holidays, falling during the vacation, 
do not you think there would be very few extra 
days these officers would be getting ?— I think 
there would be a considerable number because I 
worked it out in connection with the memorial 
you referred to and I found there was a subs¬ 
tantially larger number of holidays. I have not 
got the figures now, but I found that the Judici¬ 
ary were substantially better off as far as holidays 
were concerned, allowing for the vacation. 

46183. There are about ten holidays during 
the vacation ?— About that. 

46184. And 12 last Saturdays in the year. 
As regards the other holidays, are they common 
to all the courts, Civil and Criminal?—Gener¬ 
ally the Civil courts get more holidays. 

46185. Have the Civil officers to work a 
great deal on holidays in writing their judg¬ 
ments ?—I have said so. 

46186. When you were a Registrar of the 
High Court did you notice that there were 
many casualties amongst the officers in the 
Service?—I remember there were a good 
many cases undoubtedly due to overwork among 
the Judicial officers. 

46187. Including several cases of paralysis? 
—I remember one or two people had paralysis. 

46188. Have you learned that since you left 
the High Court there have been three cases of 
paralysis ?—I have heard of one. 

46189. Is it not a fact that the new re-organi¬ 
zation scheme is based on recommendations which 
were made by the Greeven Co mmi ttee five years 
ago ?—Yes. 

46190. Is it a fact that those recommend¬ 
ations were made on the basis of work as it 
existed at that time; that is to say, on the average 
amount of work which existed in the years 1905, 
1906, 1907 ?—There was a certain margin left 
for some increase of work. 

46191. Has there been a considerable increase 
of work since that date ?—I could not tell you. 
There was a temporary increase in mortgage 
cases owing to the new Act. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

[Adjourned for a short time.] 
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Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

(I do not think I am fully competent to answer 
all the questions relating to the Indian Civil 
Service in detail. I have therefore confined 
myself to the Provincial Civil Service questions 
and only to the broad outlines in the case of 
Indian Civil Service.) 

46192. (1) What is your experience of 
the working of the present system of recruit¬ 
ment by open competitive examination for the 
Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—In principle 
the present system of recruitment for the Indian 
Civil Service is satisfactory and has given us an 
exceptionally good class of officers. 

46193. (5) Do you consider that the 
combination of the open competitive examination 
for the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to 
the advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 
your reasons t —By combining the open com¬ 
petitive examination for the Home and Colonial 
Civil Services with that for the Indian Civil 
Service we get a wider field for selection and 
have a chance for securing a better class of men. 

46194. (4) Further, is any differentia¬ 
tion desirable between other classes of natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ? If so, what do 
you propose?—The natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty belonging to Colonies which refuse 
admission to the Indiaas should be debarred 
from the Indian Civil Service. 

46195. (3) Is the system equally suitable 
for the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ? 
(7) What is your opinion regarding a system of 
simultaneous examination in India and in England, 
open in both cases to all natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ?—(3) & (7). The present system 
is not suitable for the admission of natives of 
India who cannot at present get even a most 
safeguarded minimum number of appointments 
on account of the examination being held in 
England. The remedy, however, for the present 
at least, is not a system of simultaneous exam¬ 
ination in India and in England but by the State 
giving scholarships and other aids to facilitate 
the promising youths to compete in England. 
The Indian parents, it is true, do not like the idea 
of sending their children to England and are to 
some extent justified in their attitude, but I am 
afraid they must put up with this difficulty. 
Most of the higher posts must of necessity 
remain in the hands of the Englishmen for the 
good of the administration. Tnere is no mini¬ 
mising that fact. Tne simultaneous examination 
may reduce the European element to an undesir¬ 
able extent. It may be contended that educa¬ 
tional facilities in India are not of a nature as to 
justify this fear. I am not, however, so despond¬ 
ent as to fear that if the very best intellect of 
India gets a chance of competing in India itself 
with other nations it would remain much behind. 
It would, I thiuk, be dangerous to try the scheme 
as an experiment and to give it up later if 
it reduces the European element. However 


desirable it may be from a political standpoint to 
conciliate Indian public opinion about nolding 
simultaneous examination in India, it is stiff 
more desirable to keep the British character of 
the administration intact and not to risk the 
chance of its deterioration or the chance of 
having to take a retrograde step in future by 
going Dack to the old lines after giving simul¬ 
taneous examination a trial and finding that it 
succeeds too well. 

46196. (9) What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of 
the vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre 
by " Natives of India ” recruited by means of 
a separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion 
do you recommend ? (12) Would you regard any 
system of selection in India which you may re¬ 
commend for young men who are “ Natives of 
India” as being in lieu of, or as supplementary 
to, the present system of promoting to listed 
posts officers of the Provincial Civil Services ? 
If the former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Services?—(9) & (12) A separate 
examination in India or in each province would 
be worse still, and I think the tests for the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service should be made more stiff 
and the entrance of the Indians to the posts 
reserved for the Indian Civil Service should be 
limited to that channel only. 

46197. (16) What is your experience of 
the relative merits of the candidates selected 
under varying age-limits, particularly under the 
systems in force from 1878 to 1891 (age-limits 
17 —19 years, followed by two or three years’ 
probation at an approved University), and, since 
1891 (age-limits 21—23 or 22—24 years, follow¬ 
ed by one year’s probation)? (19) What age- 
limits for the open competitive examination in 
England would best suit candidates who are 
“ Natives of India,” aud for what reasons ? Do 
you recommend any differentiation between the 
age-limits for " Natives of India” and for 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty?— 
(16) & (19) The present age-limit seems to me 
to be the best and I do not tliink any differentia¬ 
tion between the Natives of India and other 
subjects of His Majesty is desirable. Tne recent 
recruits are certainly not bad on the age-liinit 
account—only Europeans should not be permitted 
to marry before coining out to India as that 
would prevent their mixing freely with the 
Indians—an indispensable condition in the be¬ 
ginning for the success of a young civilian. 

46198. (24) Do you consider that a 
minimum proportion of European subjects of 
His Majesty should be employed in the higher 
posts of tho civil administration ? If so, to 
what p r op or lion of the posts included in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre do you consider that 
“ Natives of India ” might, under present 
conditions, properly be admitted ?—I do not think 
a min imum should be fixed by statute but in 
practice one-third of the posts ol J udges and one- 
sixth of those of the Collectors and Magistrates 
may be opened to Indians. 
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46199. (28) Bo you consider that the 
old system of appointment of “ Statutory 
Civilians ” under the Statute of 1870 should be 
revived and, if so, what method of recruitment 
would you recommend ?—The “ Statutory Civil¬ 
ian ’’ system should not be revived because the 
“ listed ” posts system promises better. I would, 
however, submit that the “ Statutory Civil 
Service ” system failed not because the principle 
of the statute was defective but because the 
selection based on the defective nomination 
system was not good. 

46200. (29) What experience have you 
had of military or other officers who have been 
specially recruited in India to fill Indian Civil 
Service posts, and how many such officers are 
employed in your province ? Please distinguish 
in your reply between (a) military officers and 
(b) others; and give details of the latter. (32) 
Do you consider that such a system should be 
restricted to the recruitment of military officers 
or extended to the recruitment of selected 
officers from other Indian services ?—(29) & (32) 
I am not in favour of mixed commissions and 
from what little I have seen of the members of 
that class I do not think it compares well with the 
Indian Civil Service. 

46201. (33) Please now refer to the 
rules, dated the 26th August 1910, made in 
exercise of the powers conferred by section 6 
of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., 
c. 8), and reproduced as Appendix IV, and to 
the statement in Appendix V to these questions, 
showing the number of offices, places, and ap¬ 
pointments commonly known as listed posts, 
ordinarily held by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, to fill which it has been declared that 
members of the Provincial Civil Service can 
properly be appointed; and say whether the 
figures given are correct for your province. (41) 
Are there any other ways in which “ Natives of 
India” are appointed in your province to Civil 
Service posts? If so, please give details of the 
same ?—-(33) & (41) I have given my views about 
“ listed ” posts in the answers to the Provincial 
Civil Service series of the questions. 

I am, however, of opinion that it would be a 
mistake to appoint vakils and barristers direct 
as District and Sessions Judges. In the first 
place the really first class practitioners would 
never care to come forward, and secondly success 
at the Bar does not necessarily mean success at 
the Bench as well. Moreover, administrative 
capacity is also an important factor not to be 
neglected. That in time they would make good 
Judges is not denied and the best thing seems to 
"be to employ the legal practitioners in the higher 
grades of Subordinate Judges before raising them 
to the poet of the Judge. 

46202. (52) In particular, please! state 
your opinion as to the desirability during the 
period of probation of (i) compulsory attend¬ 
ance at Law Courts in England and reporting 
of cases ; (ii) the teaching of Indian Law in 
addition to the general principles of jurisprudence; 
(iii) the teaching of the grammar and text¬ 
books of Indian languages with or without 
any attempt at colloquial instruction; (iv) the 
teaching of (a) Indian Geography, (b) Political 
Economy, (c) Accounts. (60) Are you satisfied 


with the present arrangements for the training 
of junior members of the Indian Civil Service 
after they have taken up their appointments in 
India ? If not, what change should, in your 
opinion, be introduced ?— (52) & (60) I think 
teaching of Indian languages alone is not suffi¬ 
cient. The Indian manners, customs, ways of 
thoughts, prejudices, are all equally important. 
Something must be done to enable young 
Europeans to understand the Indian character 
before they enter on their responsible duties. 
The older officers are much more liked and 
respected because they know the Indian character 
better and it would ameliorate things a great 
deal if the new civilians had an opportunity of 
forming their first impressions through these 
older officers and through the Indians themselves 
rather than through the yet unripe class of younger 
civilians. They should learn the vernacular 
better so as to be able to read important papers 
and confidential communications of Indian gentle¬ 
men who do not know English, without the aid 
of their subordinate clerks. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Givxl Service. 

46203. (1) Please refer to Government 
of India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 
19th August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appen¬ 
dix A. Are these conditions suitable, or have 
you any recommendations to make for their 
alteration ?— Both Branches. —The general princi¬ 
ples laid down in the Resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment of India are suitable. It would, however, 
be as well to add in Rule II (b) that in the 
more advanced provinces the Local Government 
may find it possible to prescribe the preliminary 
standard of education to be a University 
degree. 

As regards Rule YI, I think it should be 
omitted. The orders of 1879 forbade the 
appointment without previous sanction of 
persons other than “Natives of India ” to offices 
carrying salaries of Rs. 200 a month or upwards 
in certain departments. The Provincial Civil 
Service comes in that category. In 1888 the 
cancellation of this rule was recommended but 
the Secretary of State was pleased to disallow 
the recommendation on the ground that the 
Provincial Civil Service “was essentially a 
Native Service ” and should “retain the same 
character.” The reasons apply with the same 
force still. I have the moral courage to admit 
that most of the higher appointments must for 
the present remain in the hands of the Euro¬ 
peans for the good administration of India, and 
I must urge with the same freedom that this 
minor service should be allowed to retain its 
Indian character and Europeans should not be 
appointed to it unless they are statutory Natives 
of India. There should certainly be no special 
rule about this as in very exceptional cases such 
appointments can be made under the old rules 
of 1879 with previous sanction. 

46204. (2) Please supply a copy of rules 
for the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your province. Are these rules, 
suitable, or have you any recommendations to- 
make for their alteration ?— Executive Branch,— 
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Department II of the 
Orders, United Prev¬ 


in 

to 


Please see Chapter VII, 

Manual of Government 
incee, pp. 29—41. 

The rules require a deal of modification 
principles which I have discussed in reply 
question (6). 

In the details, paragraph 116 (Rule 12) seems 
to require revision. The Local Government may 
appoint any probationer to any grade, but this 
power should not, I think, be exercised in favour 
of men already in the subordinate service, as 
placing of such men over the heads of so many 
senior officers produces much dissatisfaction. 
The changes necessary in the other rules relat¬ 
ing to training (Rule 13), departmental exam¬ 
inations (Rule 14), pay of probationers (Rule 18), 
promotion to senior grades by selection (Rule 
20-A) and leave reserve for short leave (Rules 
21 and 24) have been dealt with separately in 
reply to the questions relating to those 
points. 

46205. (3) Please see the statement show¬ 
ing the constitution of the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice reproduced as Appendix B to these ques¬ 
tions, and state whether the information is cor¬ 
rect for your province. If not, what alterations 
are required 1—Executive Branch .—The figures 
in the latest Civil List corrected up to 1st Janu¬ 
ary 1913 are compared with those given in 
Appendix B :— 
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66 
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68 
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68 

Probetlonuy Dfrpatj 

100 to 250 






28 {<*) 

42 

Collector*. 








Total .. 




223 



261 

284 


(a) Actually there are 10 posts only. Two 

of the posts of Joint Magistrates 
ordered to be transferred to this 
grade of the Provincial Service in 
1892 have not yet been so 
transferred, as they are still held 
by members of the Statutory Civil 
Service. 

(b) Includes one post of Assistant Regis¬ 

trar, Co-operative Credit Societies, 
sanctioned temporarily up to 1916. 
It is at present held by a 6th grade 
officer. 

(c) The actual number is 52 only. 

'd) Twenty-eight are sanctioned, but at 
• present there are 42 with 4 more 
gazetted as Honorary Deputy Col¬ 
lectors to be appointed as Proba¬ 
tionary Deputy Collectors as vacan¬ 
cies occur. 


Not*. —The question of increase in the cadre has been 
before the Oovernment for years past and the 18 extra vm> 
in the probationary grade have perhaps been appointed in 
that connection. 

Judicial Branch. —The figures given in the 
appendix are correct, but the Secretary of State 
has just sanctioned an increase in the cadre. 

The number will now be— 


(1) Rs. 800—40—1,000 grade ... 

4 

(2) „ 800 

10 

(3) ,, 650 

13 

(4) „ 500 

22 

(5) „ 400 

32 

(6) „ 300 

34 

(7) „ 200 

34 

Total 

149 

Probationary 

14 

Grand Total 

163 


46206. (4) Please state the different 
systems of recruitment that have been adopted 
for the Provincial Civil Service, the periods for 
which they were in force, and the number of 
officers recruited year by year in your Province 
under each system since its formation ?— Execu¬ 
tive Branch .—In the beginning, Deputy Collec- 

Outcome of the re- tors were appointed on the 
commendation of the nomination of the Board 
first Publio Service D f Revenue and Commis- 
Commisaion. sioners, and the appoint¬ 

ments, with few exceptions, went to men who 
had risen from the lowest ranks in the uncove¬ 
nanted service. In 1893, as the result of the 
first Public Service Commission, two-thirds of 
the appointments were still reserved for promo¬ 
tion from the above class, but the door for 
nominations was opened also to the Police, Edu¬ 
cation, Public Works, and Accounts Departments. 
The remaining one-third were for the first time 
thrown open to the graduates of the Universities 
to be nominated by six Colleges in the Provinces. 
These institutions, however, did not always send 
up the best men and the system was given up 
as unsatisfactory. 

In 1898 the recruitment rules were revised 

Sir Antony (now again when the powers of 
Lord) MacDonnell’s nomination given to the 
scheme. Accountant-General and the 

Director of Public Instruction were taken away. 
The proportion of two-thirds by promotion and 
one-third by direct recruitment was still main¬ 
tained. In the former case, promotion wa$ res¬ 
tricted to Tahsildars and other executive officers 
but the ministerial staff was debarred. As 
regards the latter, a system of open competitive 
examination was introduced in which graduates 
of the local University, who satisfied certain 
conditions and were approved by a preliminary 
Board of Selection, were allowed to compete. 
The result of this competitive examination yap 
further tempered by allotting extra mark§ for 
physical ana social qualifications and family claims. 

In 1903 the system of competitive examina¬ 
tion was altogether given up and the direct 
recruitment was also limited to the nomination 
made by Commissioners, Board of Revenue, and 
Director of Public Instruction. 

In 1910 the rules were revised once more, 
which are still in force. By these rules, the 
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proportion of two-thirds and one-third appoint¬ 
ments was changed into half and half between pro¬ 
motion and direct recruitment. The powers of 
nomination vested in the Inspector-General of 
Police, Director of Public Instruction, and the 
Public Works Department were transferred to 
the Board of Revenue alone. 

This direct recruitment was distributed as 
follows :— 

(1) To men belonging to big land-own¬ 

ing classes ... 3 

(2) To men belonging to families 

which have rendered meritori¬ 
ous service to the State ... 2 

(3) To distinguished Indian graduates, 2 

(4) To Europeans and Eurasians .'.. 2 

Nor®.—A lower educational test than a graduate was 

made permissible in the case of classes 1,2 and 4. 

For want of full statistics I am unable to give 
the number of officers recruited year by year 
under each system but, with the exception of a 
limited number of men of the competitive ex¬ 
amination, the entire Service now consists of 
men who obtained appointments by nomination. 

46207. (5) Please state the number of 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty other than 
“ Natives of India ” recruited in your Province 
in each year l.—Execvtive Branch .—There are 
25 European, Anglo-Indian, Eurasian, and Na¬ 
tive Christian Deputy Collectors at present, but 
I am not in a position to state as to how many 
of them are not statutory Natives of India. 

46208. (6) What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 

f resent system of recruitment, do you recommend ? 

'or direct recruitment do you recommend (a) 
open competition, ( h) nomination, (c) combined 
nomination and examination, or (d) some other 
method ? Please describe fully the system that 
you recommend 1—Executive Branch .-—“Nomi¬ 
nation ” in general has been the most common 
method of recruitment tried in the United Prov¬ 
inces and has -not always, I daresay, except in 
cases particularly of direct recruitment, proved 
quite satisfactory. Men rising from the lowest 
ranks of the menial service also found place in 
it. Even the later attempt of confining recruit¬ 
ment to the Executive Subordinate Service is, 
in my humble opinion, equally bad, inasmuch as, 
most of these officials also belong to the same 
class. The result is that with the exception of 
a slight improvement resulting from the direct 
recruitment and competitive examinations, the 
Executive Branch of the Provincial Service still 
compares rather unfavourably with the Judicial 
branch so far as the purity of character is con¬ 
cerned. Instances can be found where (1) per¬ 
fectly unfit persons have succeeded in securing 
a nomination; (2) officials, whose purity of 
character was not above suspicion and who were 
consequently discarded by one officer, again 
v managed to secure nomination from other officers. 
Similarly, the nominations of officials from the 
Police, Education or other departments have not 
always proved successful. Persons rising from 
the lower ranks of the Police were not likely to 
turn out to be good Magistrates. The system to 
appoint young men direct as Naib Tahsildars 


as a field of preliminary recruitment for the 
Provincial Service has also failed to some extent. 
They naturally take too long to pass through as 
Naib Tahsildars and Tahsildars to the Deputy 
Collectors’ grade, and a long service with the- 
officials of the low type referred to above often 
makes themselves of the same type. Pure com¬ 
petition was not tried in these Provinces. A 
large number of marks were assigned for social 
position and family claims, thus the men 
on the top did not necessarily secure the 
appointments. There were two defects in 
this system: (!) Men already serving in the 
subordinate posts elsewhere were also allowed 
to compete, which opened a door for men of 
inferior status to creep in. (2) The successful 
candidates unluckily did not always receive good 
chances of a very satisfactory training, and thus 
for a period they could not prove themselves so 
useful officers as their trained colleagues who- 
entered the Service by promotion. In course of 
time, however, they undoubtedly turned out to 
be good judicial officers (as Deputy Magistrates 
and Assistant Collectors) but not very good 
executive officers simply for want of the training 
alluded to above. The system was given up only 
after a very short trial of about five years and the 
old system of nomination for direct recruitment 
as well as for promotion from the subordinate 
service, was reverted to again. In the case of 
promotion from subordinate service it continues 
to be as bad now as it was in the old days, while 
in the direct recruitment, the Government does 
not get the best material available in the country. 
Therefore, the best system, in my opinion, would 
be combined nomination and examination. If 
an applicant is not considered socially, physi¬ 
cally, and otherwise fit, he should not be allowed 
to compete. Only those on the top should be 
taken to the extent of the number required. At 
least two-thirds of the vacancies may be filled 
up in this manner. The remaining one-third may 
be recruited by promotion from among selected 
Tahsildars who are, if possible, graduates and who 
were appointed as Naib Tahsildars by direct 
recruitment and not by promotion from the 
lower ranks. 

The rigid observance of the rule, confining 
selection almost entirely to the graduates ana 
High Court Vakils in the Judicial branch, has 
made it so pure during the last 20 years or so, 
and thus the method of recruitment, as suggested 
above, seems to be the only way to raise the 
Executive Branch also to the same high standard 
of efficiency and purity of character. The exer¬ 
cise of legitimate patronage in the distribution 
of the higher posts to the men of different 
classes of the people is necessary on political 
grounds, but the motive requiring the highest 
and most respected and coveted Indian Service 
to be kept free from even a shadow of suspicion 
of impurity, appears to be an equally strong 
reason of political importance. 

There are other ways of safeguarding the 
interests and claims of individuals and classes 
where it is necessary and desirable, but in the 
case of this particular branch of the Service, 
where the pay is low and the temptations so 
great, the Government cannot be too careful to 
select its men. The Statutory Civil Service 
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scheme, I may be allowed to say, failed not securing favour on class considerations will only 
because the principle, underlying the statute demoralise it. 

itself was defective, but because unsuitable men Executive [branch. —If, however, Government 
found place in it by the not sufficiently well- finds it necessary to bring about an equilibrium, 
guarded nomination system. If this view were the appointments on this score should be con- 
correct, I venture to think, that it would be fined to those given by promotion from among 

agreed that too much caution cannot be used in tahsildars. The selection, however, should be 

the nomination and selection of young men for restricted to those tahsildars who had been 

the Provincial Civil Service also. Judicial appointed as naib-tahsildars by direct re- 

Service.— The rule of 3 years’ practice as , takil cruitment and not by promotion from the lower 
before appointment as Munsif results in even ranks. If necessary, further extra direct appoint- 
third class practitioners coming up for Govern- ments can be given to any 

ment service. Three years is generally enough * Paragraph 116, Manual community or class under 
for a man to see if he would make a successful unke^PrcymcL 0rder8, the rule* empowering the 
legal practitioner and if he finds he would, he Local Government to make 

would never care for service. Ordinarily, a man such appointments in special cases, 
cannot secure the post of a Munsif unless he is The latest Civil List shows the following dis- 
a graduate in Arts and in Law or is a High tribution in the Executive branch of the Prov- 
Court Vakil. There is, therefore, no need for a incial Civil Service in the United Provinces 
separate competitive examination. The result 
of the Law Examination is a sufficient test and 
some of those from the top, if otherwise suitable, 
may at once be enlisted as approved candidates 
to the extent of likely vacancies in each year if 
they apply for it. They may, thereafter, be 
allowed to practise for one year pending their 
appointment. If after that period it is found 
that they have the aptitude of becoming good 
Judicial officers they may be appointed on 
probation and attached to the courts of selected 
Subordinate Judges and Sub-Divisional Magis¬ 
trates in turn for six months or so and may then 
be allowed to work independently as Munsifs. 

The present rule about recruitment by promo- Muhammadans who represent about 85 and 14 
tion may stand, provided the appointment is pg r cent. i n these provinces according to the 
secured within a limited period of the candidate s latest census, hold a little over 49 and 41 per 
passing the Law Examination.— Bolh branches cent, of the posts of Deputy Collectors respect- 
— In both the branches of the Provincial Civil j ve ]y These figures speak for themselves and 
Service it is of very great importance in the neec j no comment. It will also be noticed that 
case of recruitment by promotion that the men in the 3 highest grades, the Hindus are in great 
may be selected for promotion at the very earliest minority holding only 6 posts against 9 and 5 
stage possible, and before the atmosphere of held by Muhammadans and Anglo-Indians, &c., 
their surroundings in the lower ranks which are ag a resu ]t of over-recruitment, of those com- 
naturally not very healthy has produced any munities about 20 years ago. In Sir Antony 
permanent effect on them. (now Lord) MacDonnell’s time, the appointments 

46209. (7) To what extent are non-resi- were distributed between the Hindus and 
dents of the province employed in your Prov- Muhammadans almost in the proportion of 2 to 1. 
incial Civil Service? Do you consider that This is faithfully represented in the recruits of Ms 
only residents of the province should ordinarily period (the Rs, 400 grade). Since then, nearly 
be recruited ?—Executive branch . —Non-resi- half the appointments have gone to them. As 
dents are seldom appointed. . It is necessary regards the men in the foreign service the 
that only residents of the province should be Muhammadans outnumber the Hindus, 
appointed. They have the best claims for In the first place tbe policy of the fittest 
local appointments and are best qualified too, should be adhered to and selection should be 
owing to their superior knowledge of the made mainly by competitive examination as far 
character and colloquial language of the people. ag possible. No one would then have any cause 
46210. (8) Are all classes and communi- for complaint and each community would try, 
ties duly represented in your Provincial Civil as it has been trying of late, to make itself fit 

Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable, for competition. On the other hand, no com- 

and what arrangements do you recommend to munity should, by the nominations system, get 
secure this object ?—Both branches. — All classes more than its legitimate share, and efficiency 

and communities are represented and I think should by no means be sacrificed to any 

this is desirable as long as efficiency is not considerations based upon mere racial questions, 
subordinated to class considerations. No com- In my opinion, Government need hardly carry 
munity is so backward now as to require Govern- this point any further by entering into the 
ment’s favouring it by employing its men question of the representation of sub-classes, 

even though better qualified men are available, i. e., Sunnis and Shias among Muhammadans, 

If Government accepts this policy for a few years Roman Catholics and Protestants among Christ- 
even a backward community will strive and ians and the numerous castes and religious seo 

come up to the mark soon. The hopes of tiona among Hindus and so forth. 
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\ 46211. (9) What is the system of train¬ 
ing and probation adopted for officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service? Do you consider it 
satisfactory, and if not, what alterations do you 
Tecommend ?—Executive branch .—The rules 
direct a preliminary training under a Deputy 
Collector and then learning “Judicial work un¬ 
der the guidance of the District Officer who 
should closely supervise their proceedings. 
-The District Officer is responsible that they 
are trained in all branches of their work. ” 

The principle is quite right but in practice the 
rule does not work satisfactorily. I would sug¬ 
gest the following procedure :— 

All tahsildars promoted as Deputy Collectors 
can commence working as such at once and 
without any further training as far as revenue 
and executive work is concerned. They should 
be given 1st class Kent (not Revenue) and 2nd 
class Magisterial powers when they are selected 
and should learn judicial work by attending the 
courts of selected Sub-Divisional Officers and 
Subordinate Judges and the Sessions Court for 
at leaist a few months when they are appointed 
as Deputy Collectors. They should not be con¬ 
firmed till they have passed the departmental 
examination and are favourably reported on by 
the District Officer. 

Regarding the men appointed by direct re¬ 
cruitment they should, in the beginning, learn 
work with selected tahsildars and thus get an 
insight into the working of the Revenue Ad¬ 
ministration. Later on, they should sit with 
selected Sub-Divisional Officers in court and 
see how criminal and revenue cases are dis¬ 
posed of. By and by, they should be given 3rd 
class Magisterial and 2nd class Revenue 
powers and get simple criminal and revenue cases 
to try under the guidance of the Sub-Divisional 
Officers. Next year, they may get 2nd class 
Magisterial and 1st class Revenue powers, if 
they pass the departmental examination in the 
meantime. They should, thereafter, be allowed 
to attend the Sessions Court and the court of 
selected Subordinate Judges for at least a few 
months in the latter part of the 2nd year before 
they get 1st class Magisterial powers. In the 
beginning of the 2nd year of their training, they 
should also be attached to the court of the 
officer-in-charge of English and Vernacular 
offices and record rooms. The office papers 
should go to the District Officers through them 
and after the District Officers have passed 
orders on them they should be returned to 
office through them so as to enable them to 
pick up the routine of the department. In 
both these years, they should accompany selected 
Sub-Divisional Officers to camp in the cold 
weather and learn the out-door work of Sub- 
Divisional Officers. If possible, they should be 
attached for a time to Deputy Collectors employed 
on settlement work and on the revision of 
records. They should also attend the Survey 
Training Class as usual for a short time. They 
should be confirmed, after two years, if they are 
well reported on by the Sub-Divisional and 
^District Officers concerned. It is not possible for 
the over-worked District Officer to take much 
personal part in the training of the probationers, 
but as the office papers would pass through him 


and he will hear the appeals he can supervise 
their training. 

46212. (10) Is the existing system of 

departmental examinations suitable, and if not, 
what changes do you recommend Executive 
branch .—The existing system of departmental 
examination is fairly satisfactory. It has been 
made elastic recently and the use of books is 
now freely allowed to the candidates. The vivd 
voce examination, however, may with advantage 
be further. extended to check if the practical 
training given to probationers, has been quite 
successful. 

The rules about exemption from departmental 
examination, however, require revision. If the 
inefficients were not recruited by the nomination 
system, there would be little necessity for ex¬ 
emptions, and if service as tahsildarjias been 
really good and meritorious, a man with 10 
years’ training as such, should be able to easily 
pass the Deputy Collectors’ departmental ex¬ 
amination with the hejp of the books, which the 
candidates are now allowed to consult in the ex¬ 
amination. If he can’t pass the examination 
with the help of books even, he is apparently 
unfit for being invested with higher judicial 
powers and should be reverted. If any in¬ 
efficients have secured appointment by the 
nomination system, they can be eliminated in 
this manner. 

46213. (11) Do you consider that any 
change should bo made in the classes of offices 
and appointments at present included in your 
Provincial Civil Service l—Executive branch.— 
Please see the reply to question (20) about Indian 
Joint Magistrates. 

46214. (12) What is the system on which 
the strength of the——-— branch of vour Pro- 

Judioial J 

vincial Civil Service is fixed ? Do you consider 
it satisfactory, and if not, what alterations do you 
recommend ?—Executive branch.— The system 
on which the strength of the Service is fixed is 
something like this. 

The number of sub-divisional and other 
charges including the number of officers likely 
to be on deputation, employed on land acqui¬ 
sition work and settlement work, as Court of 
Wards’ managers and so forth, is counted up. 
The number of posts to fill which junior members 
of the Indian Civil Service of about 2 to 8 years’ 
service are available, is deducted from the total 
and the balance is taken to be the strength 
required for the Service. To this number is 
added a leave reserve atabout 14 per cent, in the 
lowest grade of the Service and a number of 
probationary officers are appointed according to 
the likely number of annual vacancies. This is 
quite satisfactory, and I have no alterations to 
suggest, except that each charge should be 
reasonably manageable by one man. At present, 
an officer does not get breathing time in the dis¬ 
charge of his sub-divisional work alone and has 
to hurry it on. All the same, he is expected to 
take up heavy extra miscellaneous work also. 
To quote one instance, though a whole-time man 
is now-a-days often necessary as District Board 
Secretary yet an officer in charge of a sub-divi¬ 
sion is generally required to do that work in 
addition to hiq own. 
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46215. (13) la particular, is the leave 
reserve adequate, and the system on which it is 
graded suitable?— Executive branch. —The leave 
reserve is 27 in a cadre of (222 + 1 + 28) 251 
against 49 in a cadre of 244 in the Indian Civil 
Service. Men of the Indian services, however, 
require comparatively much less long leave and 
the reserve has so far proved sufficient. But, 
as regards short (privilege) leave, the arrange¬ 
ment is not satisfactory aud as advocated in my 
reply to question (31) the old system of allowing 
Government to appoint local approved candi¬ 
dates in the subordinate service as officiating 
Deputy Collectors may be revived. 

46216. (14) Is there any reserve for offi¬ 
cers under training and is it adequate?— Execu¬ 
tive branch . —There is no reserve. 

46217. (15) What is the annual rate of 
recruitment and how is it fixed ? Has it worked 
well in practice and does it secure an even flow 
of promotion? — Executive branch. —The rate of 
recruitment was raised from 6 to 8'5 per cent, in 
1908, the approximate number of annual vacancies 
being put down by Government at 19. I am 
unable to say how this rate was fixed. The num¬ 
ber of actual vacancies, however, seems to be 
far too short owing to the block in promotion. 
During the last-five years they work out to be— 

17 in 1908, 

10 in 1909, 

14 in 1910, 

16 in 1911, and 

11 in 1912, 

vide the last (7th) grade of Deputy Collectors 
in the Civil List of January 1913. 

The flow of promotion too does not seem to 
be even. The present officers in the 4th grade, 
for example, appear to have reached it in the 
following periods:— 

C These men belonged 

, • , , n to the subordinate 

1 in about 7 years. . , 

, • , , 0 J service and were 

1 in about 8 years. •( , ,, . , 

, • , . J • put over the heads 

1 in about 9 years. - a* 

J \ of senior officers 

^ about 1903. 

1 in about 9 years. 

1 in about 12 years. 

6 in about 13 years. 

12 in about 14 years. 

15 in about 15 years. 

2 in about 16 years. 

2 in about 17 years. 

1 in about 18 years. 

4f}218. (16) To what extent is any system 
of selection for appointments to the higher 
grades enforced ? Is any change of practice 
required in this respect?— Executive branch. — 
The rule about selection for promotion to higher 
grades runs as follows:— 

“ Promotion up to 5th grade of Deputy 
Collectors will ordinarily be given by seniority. 
Promotion to the 4th grade and higher grades 
will be awarded strictly by selection.” (Para¬ 
graph 126, Manual of Government Orders, Vol. 
I.) Promotion is, however, seldom given by selec¬ 
tion. Only the promotion of the officers, 


agaiast whom there is some specific blot or wh^ 
have been punished on account of some miscon¬ 
duct, is stopped temporarily and the juniors 
next below them are allowed to supersede them. 
The number of such cases is naturally very 
small. This, moreover, is the case" throughout 
the Service and not only in the 4th grade and 
upwards. Any system of selection, which would 
naturally be based on the confidential reports of 
District Officers, cannot be satisfactory, as it 
will depend more or less on the idiosyncrasy of 
individual officers. Black sheep there are and 
always would be in every service. Owing tp 
the admission of the unsuitable men by the 
nomination system, there are still officers in the 
Executive branch of the Provincial Civil Service 
who are not of spotless character and quite up 
to mark. Their number is not large now, but to 
allow promotion to these few also, merely on the 
ground of seniority, would be putting a premium 
on unfitness. Quite naturally, this is keenly felt 
by the other members of the Service and deserves 
to be stopped. The opinion of one officer or 
two should not carry much weight, but if several 
officers testify to this, such men should not be 
promoted. This may be expected to immensely 
improve the tone of the Service in a sly>rb 
time. 

I would apply this rule of eliminating the un¬ 
desirables from the very beginning and not from 
the 4th grade only. The inefficients too should 
be weeded out in the very beginning. There 
would then be little left for selection later on 
except that officers who have special experience, 
of any class of work or who have otherwise 
distinguished themselves may be allowed special 
promotions. 

46219. (17) Are you satisfied that under 
the existing system of promotion the interest' 
of individual officers and of the Administration 
are duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions 
to make regarding it, particularly, on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers?— 
Executive branch.—The existing system seems to 
require revision in the interest of both the officers 
and the Administration. Something has to be done 
to remove the block in promotion. In reply to 
questions (40) and (44) relating to superannuation 
and voluntary and compulsory retirement, I have 
attempted to show that the men who become past 
work, try to continue in service and though they 
manage to drag on, the State cannot get that much 
work out of them as from the younger members. 
Their continuance in the Service stands in tbe 
way of the promotion to the Juniors and it is not 
in the interest of Government that they should 
have no hopes left to rise to the highest grade in 
their service. Taking the members of the 5th 
grade of Deputy Collectors for example, it will be 
easily found by a reference to the History of 
Gazotted Officers that there are 27 out of 51 in, 
that grade, at present, who will complete 55 years 
of age within 10 years and there being only 10, 
posts in the 1st and 2nd grades, 17 would not reach 
those grades even if all the men in them retired 
within that period. Many would not reach tbe 3r(J 
grade even. The revision of the rules relating bo 
compulsory retirement and promotion by selection 
advocated in replies to questions (16), (40), and 
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^44) or the introduction of the time-scale of pay— 
"whichever may be found to be more economical 
to Government—would seem to be the only 
remedies besides eliminating of the inefficients 
on reduced rates of pension. 

46220. (18) To what extent are the func¬ 
tions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated ? Is any change desirable and, if 
so, in what direction ?— Both branches. —The 
functions of the two branches are different. The 
work of the Judicial branch is limited to the trial 
of civil suits alone. The Executive branch has 
to try criminal cases and all suits between 
tenants and landlords, deciding questions of title 
also where necessary. The procedure in these 
suits is exactly the same as that in civil suits 
dealt with by the Judicial branch. The Executive 
branch has also to decide disputes relating to 
record of rights. 

Until the scheme of complete separation of the 
judicial and executive work, which has never 
Deen tried and is, therefore, of doubtful success, 
is resorted to, the present system seems the best. 
The purely monetary suits between tenants and 
landlords or between the landlords themselves, 
e. gu, suits for arrears of rent and arrears of 
profits and settlement of accounts between 
co-sharers, may, however, be with advantage 
transferred to the Munsifs and Sub-Judges. 
The appeals in such suits already lie to the 
Judges and not to the Collectors and Commis¬ 
sioners. The interests of the tenants would 
remain safe in the hands of revenue officers 
who will find some relief, which they want badly. 

The executive and administrative functions 
of the Executive branch are multifarious and 
there is nothing corresponding to them in the 
other branch. 

46221. (19) Are you satisfied with the 
existing arrangements by which certain posts, 
ordinarily filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, are listed as open to officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service of proved merit and 
ability, and is the system followed in making 
appointments to these posts suitable ? If not, 
what alterations do you suggest ?— Both branches. 
—The principle of throwing open listed posts 
to the Provincial Civil Service is the only means 
of giving more posts to Indians in the higher 
branches of the Service and the present system 
followed in making appointments is suitable. 
The number of these posts is, however, too small 
considering that the simultaneous examination 
for the Indian Civil Service is not likely to be 
introduced for some time to come and the 
competition by Indians in England is so diffi¬ 
cult owing to the numerous things in their way. 
It can be increased as follows:— 

(1) As long as Assistant Sessions Judges are 
taken from the Judicial branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service only, in which there is no chance of 
learning criminal work at all, and are not select¬ 
ed from the Executive branch, where a man 
starts doing this class of work from the earliest 
stage, the number of Sessions Judges’ posts must 
remain mostly in the hands of the Indian Civil 
Service officers. There is, however, no reason 
why District Judgeships should not go largely to 
the Judicial branch of the Provincial Civil 


Service, which is admitted on all hands to have 
proved to be a class of exceedingly efficient 
officers as Judges on the civil side. It seems 
quite possible to divide the Judges into two 
classes as District Judges (on the civil side) and 
Sessions Judges (on the criminal side). The 
number of posts will not have to be much increas¬ 
ed ; only, the jurisdiction will have to be revised 
and re-arranged. But, whether the system of 
recruitment of Assistant Sessions Judges is chang¬ 
ed or the Judges are divided into two classes, 
the number of listed posts under this head can be 
increased without any fear of deteriorating the 
Service—at least one-third of the appointments 
can be listed as recommended by the last Public 
Services Commission as well as by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

(2) The British spirit and character of the 
Administration must be maintained at any sacrifice 
and, therefore, the post of District Officers must 
remain mostly in the hands of the Indian Civil 
Service. But at present, only two posts out of 48 
or only one-twenty-fourth part are listed. The 
present number is too small and the proportion 
should be increased to at least one-sixth, the limit 
recommended by the last Public Services Com¬ 
mission and the Government of India. All need 
not be filled up by the Provincial Civil Service 
at once. 

(3) The following additional posts can also 
be listed:— 

(a) Registrar of the High Court. 

(b) Registrar of the Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court. (This post was never held by the Indian 
Civil Service before.) 

(c) Legal Remembrancer to Government. 

(d) Deputy Director of Land Records—after 

all, it is a subordinate post under the Director’s 
direct supervision, and the Provincial Civil 
Service men are so thoroughly conversant with 
detailed working of the department that they 
can successfully hold it J 

(e) The three Under Secretaries to Govern¬ 
ment. This too was recommended by the last 
Public Services Commission and endorsed by the 
Government of India. Madras, Bengal, Punjab, 
and Bihar and Orissa have listed one such post 
each and I don’t think the United Provinces 
Provincial Civil Service cannot give capable 
men for these posts. Giving of these posts to the 
Indians would gratify them more than anything 
else. The Indian Under Secretary would be of 
immense value in the Secretariat, being always 
on the spot and able to give reliable and correct 
information of the Indian views on any import¬ 
ant matters that may turn up. With a little 
training, having a vast amount of experience— 
for only experienced men would, of course, be 
appointed —they are bound to turn out successful 
officers. All the posts may be listed, but only 
one may be given to an Indian at first as an 
experiment. 

46222. (20) Are you satisfied with the 
system by which most of the inferior listed poHs 
are merged in the Provincial Civil Service? 
If not, what change would you suggest ?— 
E»ecu>ive branch .—The reply to this question 
is in the negative emphatically. The arrangement 
nine posts of Joint Magistrates for 
the Provincial Civil Service and then merging 
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them into the Deputy Collectors’ cadre is a 
source of very great dissatisfaction to the Service. 
It has not benefited the Service in the slightest 
manner. The work in the revenue and execu¬ 
tive departments has increased enormously and 
is increasing day by day. At intervals, it is 
bound to become physically impossible for the 
sanctioned staff of Deputy Collectors to cope with 
the work as has been proved over and over again 
by the experience in the past. The cadre must, 
therefore, be increased periodically unless some 
measure, not yet discovered, is devised to lessen 
the work. A staff of 107 Deputy Collectors was 
sanctioned in 1882 (Government Order No. 1578 
of 15th March 1882). Thirty-one extra posts of 
Deputy Collectors were sanctioned in 1894 
(Government Order No. 218/11—658-B of 20th 
January 1894). Seventy-three extra posts of 
Deputy Collectors and 25 posts of Probationary 
Deputy Collectors were sanctioned in 1903 (Gov¬ 
ernment Order No. 4535/11—30-D of 20th Octo¬ 
ber 1903). Thirteen more posts were sanctioned 
in 1907 (Government Order No. 2744—149 of 
20th June 1907). The number thus increased 
from 107 to 249 in 25 years. The nine posts of 
Joint Magistrates were transferred in 1892. 
Over 100 posts have been added to the cadre since 
then, and it is believed that an increase of over 
50 more is under contemplation, if not already 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State. Listing 
nine Joint Magistrates’ posts by increasing the 
number of the posts in the cadre was, therefore, 
meaningless. It may be urged that the Indian 
Civil Service cadre was reduced by nine and 
that, therefore, it was an indirect gain to the 
Indian Service. Recruitment jn the Indian Civil 
Service is also, however, based on the require¬ 
ments of each Province and although I have not 
complete statistics before me but the number of 
the Indian Civil Service was less than 200 
twenty years ago and is 244 now. Be that as it 
may, we do not want these posts at the sacri¬ 
fice of the interests of the Indian Civil Service, 
but independently as a means to improve the 
status of the Provincial Civil Service. 

The only way to make the listing of these 
posts effective is to form a separate grade of 
Indian Joint Magistrates just as there are Indian 
District Magistrates and Indian Judges. Four 
posts of Joint Magistrates, 1st grade (Rs. 1,000) 
and five posts of Joint Magistrates, 2nd grade 
(Rs. 700), have been ‘ listea.’ They have been 
merged in the Rs. 600 and Rs. 400 grades 
of Deputy Collectors, respectively. The pay 
of Indians on the two-thirds system would be 
about Rs. 650 and Rs. 450. These (wo scales 
may form a separate grade of Indian Joint 
Magistrates. Promotion to these grades may 
be limited to those officers only, who are 
expected by Government to be fit for holding 
the post of Collectors after training. Seniority 
alone should be no claim for these posts. The 
members of this new grade should be put in 
charge of important sub-divisions like Kasia, 
Karwi, Maboba, and others, which are at present 
given to the Indian Civil Service. The number 
of these selected sub-divisions can be increased. 
The local allowance (at present paid to Indian 
Civil Service and Provincial Civil Service men 
holding such appointments) and first-class 


travelling allowance should be given to these men 
They should be given almost all the powers of 
District Officers—administrative as well as 
appellate—as are exercised by the Indian Civil 
Service Sub-Divisional Officers in charge of such 
sub-divisions at present. This special grade 
should, in fact, be the training ground for the post 
of Magistrate and Collector, and the appointment 
to the listed posts of heads of districts should be 
strictly confined to this grade, and this grade alone. 

In this way— 

(i) The cause of dissatisfaction with the 
present practice will be removed. 

(ii) The status of the Service will be greatly 
raised by having real Joint Magistrates in it. 

(iii) The training of officers will be complete 
before they are appointed as heads of districts. 

(iv) The greatest drawback in the present 
system of appointing men to higher posts when 
they are on the verge of retirement will be 
removed and it would be possible for Provincial 
Civil Service officers to get these appointments 
at an age when after gaining sufficient experience 
on that post they may, on the ground of proved 
individual fitness, aspire to the one post of Com¬ 
missioner of Division and one post of Board of 
Revenue recommended by the last Public 
Service Commission to be thrown open for che 
Provincial Civil Service. The Government of 
India also thought one Commissionership as an 
object of legitimate ambition to the Provincial 
Civil Service and recommended it to be thrown 
open to it with certain reservations (paragraph 
13 of their letter No. 58, dated the 9th October 
1888) and the Secretary of State endorsed the 
view that in special circumstances, members of 
the Provincial Civil Service may be appointed to 
that post (paragraph 16 of his Despatch No. 104 
of 12th September 1889). 

If the furlough rules are revised as recom¬ 
mended elsewhere, and these Indian Joint Magis¬ 
trates get a chance of going to England for a 
sufficient period, the scheme sketched forth 
above would be an ideal one. The Indians 
would get a larger share in the administra¬ 
tion if they proved themselves to be fit, and the 
minimum of European officers, so necessary for 
India, would be fully maintained. 

The remarks about the Joint Magistrates’ 
posts apply equally to the two posts of Assistant 
Settlement Officers listed for the Provincial 
Civil Service. Two officers were at first ap¬ 
pointed to these two posts. In 1903, however, 
the posts were merged in the general, cadre of 
the Deputy Collectors. One ot them is now a 
Sub-Divisional Officer and the other has taken 
up foreign service. The Service does not gain 
anything by the merging of those two posts in 
its cadre and nothing short of actual appoint¬ 
ments as Assistant Settlement Officers with all the 
privileges attached to the posts, when settle 
ment operations are-in progress in the Provinces, 
can satisfy : the Provincial Civil Service. This 
will not cause much cost to Government and the 
Assistant Settlement Officers of proved individ¬ 
ual fitness may, in time, become fit to be appointed 
as Settlement Officers. 

- 46228. (21) Are you satisfied with the 
present designation “ the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice ? ” If not, what would you suggest ?—Both 
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Branches. —In paragraph 36 of the Secretary 
of State’s Despatch No. 104 of 12th September 
1889, he had ruled out the term “ Provincial 
Service ” and ordered that the service " should 
be designated by the name of the particular 
Province to which it belongs, e.g., ‘ the Madras 
Civil Service,’ ‘the Bombay Civil Service,’ 
• the Punjab Civil Service,’ and so forth.” 

Somehow or other, however, the old proposal 
of the Government of India was retained. The 
objection to the name is only on sentimental 
grounds and is, therefore, of no great force. 
Personally, I have no particular objection to it. 
But the term “ Provincial Service,” by the treat¬ 
ment meted out to it, generally implies an in¬ 
ferior class though its members have to carry on 
most of the most important part of the Adminis¬ 
tration, are the most hard-worked officers of 
the lot, and do exactly the same work as Indian 
Civil Service Joint Magistrates. People have 
gone so far as to call it a “ pariah” service and 
it is time that this undeserved stigma may be 
removed. For want of a better name, I would 
recommend the adoption of the Secretary of 
State’s orders quoted above. 

46224. (22) Do you accept as suitable 
the principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services 
as regards salary, should be adjusted by a con¬ 
sideration of the terms necessary to secure 
locally the desired qualifications in the officers 
appointed ? If not, what principle do you recom¬ 
mend ?—The principle is right enough but the 
"desired qualification” should be the highest 
and best form of education on Western lines in 
the beginning and thorough judicial and adminis¬ 
trative education later on. After the post of 
Collector and Magistrate, the next most impor¬ 
tant post in the lower ranks in the Indian Empire 
is that of Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Deputy Collectors). The popularity or other¬ 
wise of the British Administration depends a 
good deal on the work done by them. The 
masses generally and the tenant class particu¬ 
larly, value the British Ad minis tration according 
to what justice they get at the hands of these 
officers, for only a small proportion of their 
decisions go much higher up in appeal. The 
powers exercised by them are high. Any money 
spent to put temptations out of their way would 
be money well invested and the terms should 
be so liberal as to secure a class above all 
temptations. 

46225. (23) Please give full information 
regarding the rates of pay and the number of 
posts in each of the main grades of the Provincial 
Civil Service authorised on the 1st April of each 
of the following years: 1890, 1900 and 1912. 
When was the last general re-organization effect¬ 
ed ; and what improvement of prospects was 
effected thereby ?— Executive Branch. The 
following table gives the information:— 


Grades. 

j Number in 
| grade. 

Before In 
1893 * | 1893 

each 

In 

1912. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 ! 

3 

4 

5 

' I.—800 

8 1 

4 

4 


U.-70Q 

4 1 

6 

6 

1 



i 

1 Number in 
j grade. 

i 

each 1 


Grades. 

Before 

1893*. 

In 

189S. 

In 

1912. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

III. -600 

8 

9 

10 (a) 

(a) Excluding two 
posts of Joint 
Magistrates not 
yot actually 

transferred to 
Provincial Civil 
Service. 

IV.-600 

18 

22 

35 (6) 

(6) Exoluding one 
temporary post. 

V.—400 ,.j 

29 

40 

62 


VI.—300 

26 

36 

55 


Vll.—260 

19 

24 

58 


Total 

107 

140 

220 


Probationary De¬ 
puty Collectors 
at Rs 100 to 
Rs. 250. 

•* 

• • 

28 (c) 

(e) One post appears- 
to have been 
added after 
1907. 


• The exaot figures for 1890 are not known. 


The last general re-organization took place- 
in 1903, but since then 11 more posts were 
sanctioned in 1907— 

1 in the 3rd, 

2 each in the 4th and 5 th, and 

3 each in the 6th and 7th grades, 
besides those of two Probationary Deputy 
Collectors. The improvement as compared 
with 1893 will be noticed by comparing the 
figures in columns 3 and 4. It seems strange 
that in increasing the cadre in the past, the per¬ 
centage of posts carrying higher rates of salary 
was decreased each time. 

The present number is still inadequate but a 
large increase will, it is understood, take place 
soon and the United Provinces Government is 
believed to be improving the numbering in the 
different grades also a great deal. 

46226. , (24) Are the existing rates of 
pay and grading in the Provincial Civil Service 
of your Province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ? —Exe¬ 
cutive branch .—I will take up the question of 
the rates of pay first. These were fixed long 
ago, when the standard of living was so cheap. 
That it has become exceedingly dear during the 
last 20 years or so will be admitted on all hands. 
In the good old days within my own recollection, 
one could get a grass-cut and syce combined at 
Rs. 3 per mensem in these Provinces. The 
lowest pay now is Rs. 6 for the former and Rs. 7 
for the latter. The house rent paid by the- 
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most senior Deputy Collector did not go beyond 
Rs. 10, when I was a boy. Things have changed 
so rapidly that even the most junior man has to 
pay not less than Rs. 20 now and a house rent of 
Rs. 40 is about the average. The cost of educat¬ 
ing one’s children has more than quadrupled. 
The prices have also gone up very considerably 
■during this period. These are only a few out of 
scores of examples that can be cited. These 
facts by themselves make out a very strong case 
for raising the pay all round. 

The Provincial Civil Service is divided into 
two branches—Judicial and Executive. In the 
former branch, eight posts of Judges are now 
reserved for it, in contrast with only two posts 
of Collectors and Magistrates in the less for¬ 
tunate sister Service. It has now four posts in 
the Rs. 1,000 grade against not even one in the 
latter. One gets all the Assistant Sessions 
Judge’s posts, while the other gets none. The 
initial pay of a Probationary Deputy Collector'is 
only Rs. 100 as compared with Rs. 175 of a 
Probationary Munsif. These distinctions are 
invidious and can hardly be justified. The duties 
of a Deputy Collector are more multifarious 
and onerous and by no means less responsible. 
A civil officer being stationary can manage to 
live more economically. A Deputy Collector, on 
the contrary, has- to do a good deal of knocking 
about and has thus to meet much extra expense, 
not fully compensated for by the travelling allow¬ 
ance allowed to him. As a Sub-Divisional Magis¬ 
trate and Assistant Collector in charge of a sub¬ 
division, responsible for its general administra¬ 
tion (both revenue and criminal), his position in 
the district administration is next to that of the 
Collector and Magistrate alone. He has to 
be an Account Officer, Auditor, Engineer, 
Sanitary Officer, Detective, Prosecutor, Judge, 
Literary man, Business man, and what not, to be 
a successful— 

(1) Treasury Officer, 

(2) Inspector of mufassal institutions 

requiring check of accounts, 

(3) District Board Secretary, checking 

plans and estimates of buildings 
now going up to Rs. 2,500, and 
supervising their construction and 
the road repairs, &c., 

{It) Excise Officer, 

(5} Stamp Officer, 

(6) Land Acquisition Officer, 

(7) President of Notified Areas (big towns 

with local self-government), 

(8) Inspector of villages in which Village 

Sanitation Act is in force, 

(9) Inspector of Educational Institutions, 

(19) Administrator of town areas in 

which Act XX of 1856 is in force, 

(11) Superintendent of Jail (occasionally), 
and so forth. The list is not at all exhaustive 
and a Deputy Collector’s functions are too many 
to be enumerated. At times, he has to rise to 
the occasion, e.g. in cases of sudden emergencies, 
to suppress riots, to arrange for famine relief in 
the hottest season and to look after plague- 
stricken areas on the spot, not unoften at the 
risk of his life. To run the arrangements for 
big fairs and such other things is becoming 
almost one of his routine works. He is, in fact, 
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to be handy and ready for any emergencies that 
may turn up in the administration of a district. 

I have -gone into these details at the risk of 
being lengthy and tedious, but if I only succeed 
in drawing attention to the high standard of 
efficiency required of a Deputy Collector and 
thereby invoking a sympathetic attention to¬ 
wards him in the consideration of the question 
of his pay and prospects, I will not be at all 
sorry. 

Comparisons are odious but the inequality in 
work as well as prospects at present existing 
between the two branches of the Provincial 
Civil Service is most keenly felt by the whole 
rank and file of the Executive branch, and I 
would very strongly invite the attention of the 
Commissioners to it. 

It can be remedied by— 

(1) adding one grade of Rs. 800—40—1,000 

with four posts and thus equalising its 
prospects with the other branch ; and 

(2) raising the pay of the Probatiofiary 

Deputy Collectors from Rs. 100—50— 
200 to Rs. 175—200. 

As regards the scale of pay in each grade the 
position at present is the worst as compared with 
the other Services. The following comparative 
table would illustrate my meaning 


Grades. 

Indian Civil 
Service, 
Collector* 
nnd Joint 
Maui at rate*. 

Judgou, 
latest acale. 

Provincial 
Civil Service 
(United Pro¬ 
vinces), Judi¬ 
cial Branch 

Provincial 
Civil Serrio* 
(United, Prov¬ 
ince*), Exe- . 
ootive Branch. 


No. 

Percent* 

ape. 

No. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

N Percent- 
1 i age 

! 

No. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

i 

19 

20*2 

2 

6-4 

4 

2*7 

4 

1*8 

a 

21 

22*3 

7 

226 

10 

0*7 

0 

2 7 

hi ... 

' 10 

10-6 

7 

220 

13 

87 

10 

4’ 6 

IV ... 

2 

2 

14 

2*1 

-10 

32 3 

22 

14*8 

30 

16-3 

* { 

| 170 

6 

16*1 

32 

21*6 

62 

m. 

VI 

6 

0*0 



34 

22 8 


26*0 

VII ... 

20 

21*2 

. .. 


31 

22‘8 

68 

20*2 

Total ... 


ICO 

... 

100 


100 

... 

100 


Note,— Probationary Deputy Collectors and Mansifg and Indian Civil 
8ervice Assistants under training have been left out of aocount. 

The proportion of the posts in the higher 
grades of Deputy Collectors compares very un¬ 
favourably with that in the other Provinces also. 
But, criticism on this question will be of little 
value till the new regradation under considera¬ 
tion is published. The Government, it is be¬ 
lieved, is improving the redistribution a great 
deal. Only half the posts should, however, if 
possible, go to the last three grades. 

46227. (25) Are you satisfied with the 
present system under which officiating promotions 
are not made in the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?— 
Both Branches .—Officiating promotions are 
made in all the higher services in India. They 
are also made in the lower services of 
ministerial and non-gazetted staff. Even, 
Assistant Sessions Judges of the Provincial 
Civil Service, I believe, get these temporary 
promotions. There is no apparent reason 
why the Provincial Civil Service should be 
debarred and made an exception. I. hink the 
privilege should no yr be extended to i he entire 
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Provincial Civil Service unless a time-scale is 
introduced. 

46228. (26) What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the substitution of a time-scale of salary 
for the existing graded system of promotion ? 
If you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the Service, or 
not ?— Executive Branch. —Unless some other 
scheme can be devised to remove the block of 
promotion among the Deputy Collectors, the 
introduction of a time-scale of salary seems to 
be the only remedy. I have no personal experi¬ 
ence of the practical working of this system 
in other services, but the scheme recently sanc¬ 
tioned by the Secretary of State for India for 
the officers of the Public Works Department 
(ride Government of India Resolution No. 439— 
458-E of 15th May 191,2) would, I think, be 
suitable for the Deputy Collectors also. The 
pay there too begins with Rs. 250 as in the 
case of Deputy Collectors. An increment of 
Rs. 25 a year is allowed to them up to 10 years, 
of Rs. 55 in the 11th year and of Rs. 35 a 
year later, each man receiving Rs. 850 in 20 
years. In the case of Deputy Collectors the 
Rs. 800 grade may be reached by annual 
increments in 20 years and if the Rs. 1,000 
grade, already allowed to the Judicial branch, is 
allowed to the Executive branch also, an incre¬ 
ment of Rs. 40 a year may be given afterwards, 
the full pay of Rs. 1,000 being allowed in the 
25th year. 

The ideal scheme in this case would be to have 
The same scale of pay for both the branches of 
the Provincial Civil Service. The increment 
would, of course, be stopped if at any time a man 
is founcTEo be unfit for it. 

46229. (28) What is your experience of 
the practical working of time-scales of pay in 
other Indian services ?— Please see the reply to 
question (26). 

46230. (29) If you recommend any kind 
of time-scale of pay, please describe the scheme 
That you propose and state what ^conditions 
should be laid down in regard to the grant of 
increments, promotion to superior grades, charge 
allowances, and other matters of importance. 
How do you propose to apply such time-scales 
in Provinces where the scale of pay of the 
Executive and Judicial branches of the Service is 
different ?—Please see the reply to question (26). 

46231. (30) Do you approve of the 

arrangement by which officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service holding listed posts draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 

f ay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
ndian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you 
suggest lor the various appointments ?—Yes. 

46232. (31) Is there any reason to 

suppose that officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service take more or less leave of any particular 
kind than they did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago ? 

If so, to what is this due ?—The statistics are 

not available, but it can safely be stated that 
long leave is seldom taken by members of the 
Provincial Civil Service except for very urgent 
private affairs or when their health so breaks 
down that they are unable to work further. 
There has been no apparent change in this 
respect during the last 20 years. The reason 


is not far to seek. They have onlywo years 
furlough in the entire service which they 
generally put off for emergencies or as a 
reserve preparatory to retirement. Their pay 
is so low as compared with the position they 
have to maintain as members of an Indian 
service of the highest prestige under the 
Government, that they cannot afford to live on 
the leave allowance, specially because, under the 
oriental system they have not only to support 
their wives and children but a host of other 
relations and dependants. Moreover, only one 
year’s furlough up to 25 years’ service counts 
for pension and this acts as a drawback in one’s 
taking furlough more often. As regards short 
(privilege) leave, too, they have been working 
under a distinct disadvantage since the in¬ 
troduction of Probationary Deputy Collectors’ 
grade in 1903. In the old days, if a Deputy 
Collector wanted leave and the District Officer 
found he could not spare him without a sub¬ 
stitute, a local or divisional substitute was tem¬ 
porarily appointed to officiate for the man and 
he was freely allowed the leave. Such officiat¬ 
ing appointments having been done away with, 
no District Officer can ordinarily recommend 
leave for more than a month or so without re¬ 
quiring a substitute. As it is, he is badly 
handicapped in arranging for the work even for 
this short period, as the work of the Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer has increased to such an 
enormous extent during the last decade or so 
that it is exceedingly difficult for another Sub- 
Divisional Officer to carry on the work of an 
absentee in addition to his own. Under this 
system, what is a little relief by leave to one 
officer is a serious strain on the other and the 
work too always suffers by this makeshift 
arrangement. The taking of the privilege leave 
for over six weeks almost invariably means the 
posting of an officer from outside to relieve him 
and that, in turn, means a transfer. Constant 
transfers are not only inconvenient but are very 
expensive, the travelling allowance allowed to 
Deputy Collectors being ludicrously insufficient 
to cover their actual expenses. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that a Deputy Collector, however 
hard pressed for leave he may be, seldom applies 
for his full privilege leave unless he desires a 
transfer. The remedy is easy enough. Persons 
appointed by direct recruitment may continue to 
be appointed as Probationary Deputy Collectors. 
While those selected to be promoted from the 
subordinate service may continue to act on their 
posts till a vacancy in the last grade occurs for 
them.^ This would serve two ^advantages. At 
present, they are allowed no increase of pay 
when they are appointed as Probationary Deputy 
Collectors. A Tahsildar on Rs. 150, if appointed 
as a Probationary Deputy Collector, continues to 
get only Rs. 150 though his expenses rise a deal 
by his coming to a head-quarter station and 
living in a better style to suit his new position. 
Though it appears paradoxical, it is a fact that 
promotion to him means a pecuniary loss till he is 
confirmed after about two years. Secondly, these 
approved candidates can be temporarily em¬ 
ployed to officiate for Deputy Collectors going 
on privilege leave. They would get Rs. 250, 
the pay of the last grade for the officiating 
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period and would not, therefore, mind the tem¬ 
porary shifting, and the permanent Deputy 
Collector would be secure against the fear of 
transfer and would be able to take the full pri¬ 
vilege leave due to him to refresh himself and 
to recruit his health after a continuous strain for 
two years or so at a stretch. 

(There is another anomaly. If an official of 
the subordinate service is finally selected for 
promotion and is appointed as a Probationary 
Deputy Collector he continues to get his own 
pay, say, Rs.’150, but, if he is only a candidate 
and is put in as a temporary Deputy Collector, he 
gets the full pay of the last grade, that is Rs. 250.) 

Greater facility thus afforded in the grant 
of full privilege ieave would diminish the 
number of applications for long leave and the 
proposed relaxations in the long leave rules will 
not cause much increased expense to the State. 

As regards long leave the Indian Service 
gets— 

(i) leave on medical certificate up to a 
maximum of three years in the total service; 

(ii) one year’s furlough after 10 years’ 
service; and 

(iii) Another year’s furlough after eight years’ 
further service. 

As regards medical leave there is no help to an 
officer. But, as regards furlough, an Indian gene¬ 
rally keeps it to the end of his service for emer¬ 
gencies and as a reserve for leave preparatory 
to retirement. 

Two alternatives are suggested to improve 
matters :— 

(1) The three years’medical leave may stand 
as it is, but the furlough at an officer’s credit 
may be allowed to be taken at any time, subject 
to the two years’ limit. 

(2) The three years’ medical leave may be 
done away with and five years’ long leave 
admissible at present (three years’ medical and 
two years’ furlough) may be changed into five 
years’ furlough, which one can take at any time, 
the 18 months’ limit under Article 338, Civil 
Service Regulations, for taking furlough being 
also removed, provided— 

(i) it is due or is claimed under a medical 

certificate; 

(ii) it is not taken for more than two years 

at a time; and 

(iii) it can only be given with due regard 

to the exigencies of the Service and, 
therefore, not exceeding a certain 
proportion to be fixed by Government. 

The latter alternative would be preferred by 
the Service, and the State would also be a 
gainer, not only by the much simpler working 
of the long leave rules but also by removing one 
of the causes of dissatisfaction. 

No one would deny, I should think, that the 
amount of furlough to be earned by officers of 
the Indian services is not necessary to the same 
extent as in the case of those subject to the 
European service leave rules. The fact that fur¬ 
lough—not long leave on medical certificate—is 
seldom taken by the Indian services confirms 
that view, yet it will have to be admitted that 
circumstances have materially changed of late 
and what was once an easy and pleasant work 
to the Government servants in the good old days 


is becoming a hard ‘ task ’ now. Work has 
not only become much more difficult with the 
increase of the general knowledge among the 
people and the abnormal growth in number of 
legal practitioners but has increased enormously 
in amount. The quickest conscientious worker 
cannot finish his day’s work now in almost 
double the time taken up by his more fortunate 
earlier predecessor and certainly not in the time 
public offices are intended to remain open each 
day. The strain is becoming greater every day, 
especially, in the Executive and Administrative 
branch where there are no annual vacations and 
opportunities of rest, and where long leave at 
shorter intervals has become a necessity as much 
in the interest of the officers as in that of the 
State. In the European services, the amount of 
furlough earned is one-fourth of active service 
with a maximum limit of six years (Articles 299 
and 302, Civil Service Regulations). In the case 
of the Indian services, I would put it down at 
one-fifth of the active service with a maximum 
of five years. The maximum proposed is the 
same as at present, and is not unreasonable. 
As regards the one-fifth limit, it may be pointed 
out, that at present a man with 18 years’ service 
may have enjoyed his three years’ medical leave 
and can take his two years’ furlough. This 
gives him five years’ leave in 18 years’ service 
instead of only three years which would be due 
to him under the proposed rules. This would be 
counterbalanced to some extent by the doing 
awav with the necessity for production of medical 
certificate for three out of five years’ long leave 
due to an officer. The loss of two years’ leave 
in 18 years’ service is, however, great and, as 
furlough will be strictly limited to the ‘ leave 
reserve,’ all applications for leave ‘due’ 
would in no case be ‘ admissible,' and, therefore, 
the proportion of one-fifth is seldom likely to 
cause any appreciable expense to tbe State. 
The members of the Provincial Civil Service 
would be able to go to Europe also to qualify 
themselves better lor the ‘ listed ’ posts, if their 
furlough rules are revised as suggested above. 

46233. (34) . Do you consider that the 
rates of furlough allowances are suitable ? If 
not, what changes do you recommend ?—I have 
no changes to propose in the rates of furlough 
allowances. 

46234. (35) Do you consider that the 
maximum and minimum limits of leave allow¬ 
ances at present fixed are suitable ?—Yes. 

46235. (36) Have you any recommenda¬ 

tions to make in regard to special leave, extra¬ 
ordinary leave wiil.out allowances, and other 
forms of leave ? Do you consider that the present 
conditions governing these kinds of leave, and 
the leave allowances admissible, are suitable ?— 
If the furlough rules are revised as recommended 
above, no other leave would be necessary, except 
special furlough in urgent cases for a period not 
exceeding six months, only once in a man’s entire 
service, even, if it is not due to him. This 
would take the place of the present special leave 
on urgent private affairs. 

46236. (37) Generally speaking, do any 

of the present leave rules applicable to the 
Provincial Civil Service cause inconvenience to 
the administration, and if so, what; and what 
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remedy do you suggest?—As far as I can judge, 
no inconvenience is caused to the administration 
by the present leave rules. 

46237. (38) In particular, are they a con¬ 
tributory cause of excessive transfers of officers, 
and if so, how can this difficulty be met ?—No. 

46238. (40) Is the present system of 
superannuation pensions satisfactory in the in¬ 
terests both of the Government and the mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Civil Service ?—The 
system itself is satisfactory, but several modi¬ 
fications are desirable in its detailed working, 
(i) Under Article 408 of Civil Service Regula¬ 
tions furlough counts as.service for pension as 
under:— 


Period. 

In India. 

Out of India. 

In 16 years’ service 

In 20 years’ service 

1 year 

1 year. 

1 year 

2 years. 

In 26 years’ service 

In 30 years’ service 

In 86 years’ service 

1 year 

8 years. 

2 years . ,* 

4 years. 

2 years .. 

5 years. 


The members of the Provincial Civil Service sel¬ 
dom go out of India and this rule works very 
hard. Officers feeling that they have overworked 
themselves and badly require rest cannot think 
of taking more than one year’s furlough. The 
object of relaxing the furlough rules advocated 
in answer to question (31) would be frustrated a 
good deal if this rule is also not revised at the 
same time. It may be possible to allow furlough 
in India up to a year after 15 years’ service and 
two years after 20 years’ service to count for pen¬ 
sion in addition to that spent out of India beyond 
two years up to the limit of five years under the 
present rules. 

(ii) Voluntary retirement is allowed at present 
after 30 years’ service. There has been a great 
demand for reducing this period to 25 years for 
a very long time by all the Services. 

As a general rule, the members of the Indian 
services are seldom inclined to utilise the rule 
about voluntary retirement. The relaxation of 
the rule will, therefore, not cause any material 
increased cost to Government, but it will afford 
a chance to retire to those few who have over¬ 
worked themselves in their youth in their zeal to 
serve the State but have not become so unfit as 
to be invalided by a Medical Board. 

46239. (42) Do you approve of the grant 
of reduced pensions for such officers as may be 
found to be inefficient, but whom it may be 
difficult to retire without some provision 
for their subsistence ? If so, what do you 
suggest?—Yes. But this step should be taken 
at the earliest possible stage. If the rules about 
recruitment were satisfactorily revised and the 
probationers were not taken and confirmed with¬ 
out a thorough test, the need for reduced pension 
to inefficient men would almost disappear. If, 
however, they have crept in somehow, it would 
be more economical in the long run to retire 
these men on reduced pensions than to allow 
shem to drag on for the full period without 
doing the full work for which they are paid. 

46240. (43) Do you approve of the 
present system regulating the pensions of officers 
of the Provincial Civil Service holding listed 


posts ? If not, what do you suggest ?—No. The 
expenses of Provincial Civil Service officers 
holding ‘ listed ’ posts go up a great deal. Even 
after retirement they have to maintain their posi¬ 
tion. Members of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding ‘ listed ’ posts occupy the same position 
as those of the Statutory Civil Service whose 
pension was fixed at the usual rate up to a 
maximum of Rs. 5,000 after not less than 25 
years’ service, and of Rs. 6,000 after not less 
than 30 years’ service (section 3 of Pension 
Regulations in Article 566 of Civil Service 
Regulations). This was 20 years ago. If no 
maximum were fixed, the pension admissible to 
holders of highest ‘ listed ’ posts at present 
would be Rs. 9,600. The Indian Civil Service 
pension is Rs. 15,000. At the rate of 64 per 
cent, the Indian maximum pension would come to 
exactly the same amount. It is possible, 
Government may find its way to throw open 
one or two still higher posts to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and that fact should also be borne 
in mind in determining the maximum. The 
living has become extremely dear as compared 
with 20 years ago when the maximum rates for 
the Statutory Civil Service were fixed. Taking 
all these facts into consideration, and also taking 
into consideration that some of the past service 
oi the holders of the ‘ listed ’ posts would always 
be of more inferior class, I think a maximum of 
Rs. 6,000 after 25 years’ service and of 
Rs. 8,000 after 30 years’ service may be fixed, 
specially, if the proposal to select and train men 
for ‘ listed ’ posts is made at a very early stage 
of one’s service. 

46241. (44) Do you consider that the 

existing rules governing the voluntary and 
compulsory retirement of members of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, what 
changes do you recommend ?— The existing rules 
are not satisfactory in both respects. I give 
below a list (compiled from the latest Civil List 
and History of Gazetted Officers) of the members 
in the Executive branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service who have completed 55 years of age or 
30 and 35 years of service or both and have not 
yet retired :— 

(1) Those who have completed 55 years of ago and 

85 years of service .. - 7 

( 2 ) Those who have completed 35 years’ service .8 

( 8 ) Those who have completed 55 years of age and 

80 years of service .. ., .. 20 

(4) Those who have completed 55 years of age .. 22 

(5) Those who have completed 30 years of service .. 37 

The promotion of the juniors is badly blocked 
by this system and the stigma generally attri¬ 
buted to pensions, given by Government on 
retirement of Indians, by the illiterate people in 
rural areas to the effect, that no one can live long 
on Government pension (Sarkar ka nimak muft 
men bahut din koi nothin kha saktci) would also 
disappear. Officers continue to work on long 
after they become past work, with the result that 
they die too soon after retirement with no work 
to do. This is the real reason which is put in 
another satirical form by mischievous persoi^ 
Officers of the Indian Civil Service are compelled 
to retire after 35 years’ service. They are not 
unoften of better constitution and the same rule 
at least should apply to the Indians with greater 
force, if the limit in their case is not put down 
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at 30 years. At all events,no extension, I think, 
should ever be allowed to the officers of the 
Indian service who have completed 35 years’ 
service whatever may be their age, or who have 
completed 30 years’ service and have also attain¬ 
ed the age of 55 years. Officers at these stages 
are seldom fit for further active service, specially 
in the Executive branch wherb a lot of active 
outdoor work has to be performed. 

46242, (45) To what extent do members 
of the Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the 
benefit of their families to the Government 
General Provident Fund, or to other official or 
officially recognized funds? Are 'any further 
facilities required, and what arrangements of 
this kind do you consider to be necessary ?— 
Most of the officers who had not become sub¬ 
scribers to some Life Insurance Scheme before 
the General Provident Fund was introduced, are 
joining it I think. A few had joined the Postal 
Insurance Scheme also. I don’t think the Indian 
members subscribe to any other officially 
recognized funds or that further facilities are 
required. 

46243. (46) Are you satisfied with the 
existing organization of the Provincial Civil 
Service? If not, please state what alternative 
organization you consider desirable, and explain 
fully your views, making any suggestions that 
appear to you to be suitable ?—Executive 
branch .—With the reservations I have enumer¬ 
ated above, in reply to the different questions, 
I am satisfied with the existing organization of 
the Provincial Civil Service. 

46244. (47) Have you any other pro¬ 
posals to make in regard to the Provincial Civil 
Service not covered by your answers to the 
above questions ? If so, please explain them ?— 
Both branches .—The Deputy Collectors’ Travel¬ 
ling Allowance Rules also compare very unfavour¬ 
ably with those of the other departments. They 
are not classed as first-class officers though— 
Apprentice Engineers, 

Assistant Engineers, 

Assistant Collectors (Bombay), 
Superintendents of Post Offices, 
AssistantSuperintendentsof Jails (Bengal), 
Assistant Superintendents of Police, 


Deputy Inspectress of Schools, 

Assistant Sessions Judges (U. P.), 
and others are so classed. 

But, what is worse, they don’t get the travel¬ 
ling allowance which is warranted by their pay 
even— 

(1) The ordinary rate of daify allowance 
is 1 per cent, of the pay, but a Deputy 
Collector getting even Rs. 500 a month 
is allowed only Rs. 3 a day, 

(2) The ordinary daily allowance of an 

officer of the 1st class, i.e., drawing 
over Rs. 500 a month, is Rs. 5; but 
a Deputy Collector getting even 
Rs. 800 a month gets only Rs. 4 a day, 

(3) Assistant Opium Agents, 

Superintendents of North India Salt 
Revenue, 

Superintendents of Post Offices, 
Assistant Superintendents of Jails 
(Bengal), 

Assistant Superintendents of Police 
including probationers even, 

Officers of the Provincial Educational 
Service, and 

Superintendent, Government Gardena, 
Saharanpur, 

get Rs. 4 a day irrespective of their pay, i.e., 
even when it is less than that of Deputy Col¬ 
lectors who are allowed only Rs. 3 a day up to 
a pay of Rs. 500. 

A daily allowance of Rs. 3 up to Rs. 300, 

„ „ of Rs. 4 for Rs. 400 grade, 

and full first-class travelling allowance and daily 
allowance in the Rs. 500 grade and upwards 
is strongly recommended. My services were 
once transferred to the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment in connection with land acquisition work 
and a Public Works subordinate of the Overseer 
grade, who happened to be in charge of one of 
the several sub-divisions where I had to work, 
drew Rs. 4 a day and first-class travelling allowance 
whereas I, though much senior to him as 
regards service, pay, and position, had to be con¬ 
tented with second-class travelling allowance 
and a daily allowance of Rs. 3 only, though I had 
to travel in several sub-divisions and he was 
confined to one only. 


Mr. Sheo Prasad called and examined. 


46245. (Chairman.) You are a Deputy Col¬ 
lector ?—Yes. At present I am doing the work of 
Junior Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

46246. You recognise the necessity of keeping 
the British character of the administration 
intact ?—Yes. 

46247. You are not prepared to try a scheme 
of simultaneous examination ?—No. 

46248. You would not like, if the experiment 
were unsuccessful, to have to modify it in any. 
way hereafter?—No; that would be bad for 
India. 

46249. You would be prepared to obtain an 
increase in the number of Indians in the Service 
through the medium of the London Examination 
by giving certain scholarships ?—Yes. 

46250. At what age would you select your 
scholars ?—About 18 to 20, just after passing 
their Intermediate or their B.A. Examination. 

46251. How longshotild they be in England 


prior to the examination?—From two to three 
years. 

46252. How many of such scholarships would 
you be disposed to offer?—About 25. 

46253. You think that the present age-limit 
is the best ?—I think the present age-limit is 
quite satisfactory, and will satisfy both Indians 
and Englishmen. 

46254. You lay stress on the importance of 
young recruits being unmarried when they come 
out to India at the commencement of their 
career ?—Yes. 

46255. Is not this rather an argument in 
favour of young Civilians coming out to India 
at an earlier age ?—I do not know about Eng¬ 
lishmen as I have no experience of European 
countries. But I know for my own countrymen 
that it would be ruinous if the age-limit were 
reduced. They would not be able to compete at 
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46256. You do not wish young Civilians to 
be married in the earlier years of their service ?— 
My idea is that when they come out here in the 
early part of their life they must assimilate 
themselves to our country life : and .they must 
mix with us and know what our prejudices and 
our customs are without being reserved, as they 
generally would be, if they had a wife with them. 

46257. That, of course, is an important point; 
but I take it you would also consider the 
financial difficulties into which they are likely to 

f ret by having to keep up a much larger estab- 
ishment ?—Yes. 

46258. So that at least as regards the 
European, you see a very distinct advantage, in 
his coming out to India earlier than he does 
now?—Yes ; he will have a distinct advantage 
in doing so. 

46259. You are not in favour of appointing 
lawyers to be District and Sessions Judges?—No. 

46260. You do not think that first-class prac¬ 
titioners would care to take such posts ?—No. 

46261. Can you tell us what sort of income 
the more successful men are earning at the Bar 
in the ordinary mufassal districts ?—If a man 
earns about Rs. 1,000 he is considered to be a 
very lucky man: the average would be between 
Rs. 400 and Rs. 1,000, which would be, perhaps, 
the highest. 

46262. Do you think a man who earns 
Rs. 1,000 a month would be likely to accept a 
post as District and Sessions Judge ? -1 do not 
suppose he would turn out better than our trained 
Subordinate Judges, if he did. 

46263, I will now take you on to your Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service answers, and I should like 
to thank you on my own behalf, and on behalf of 
my colleagues, for the very explicit manner in 
which you have dealt with the whole question. 
You state in detail the doubts you feel about 
nomination as applied to the Provincial Civil 
Service?—Yes. 

46264. And you indicate that bad results 
ensue from that system ?—Yes. 

46265. You say that the best system in your 
opinion would be combined nomination and 
examination ?—Yes. 

46266. What kind of nomination do you 
suggest?—My idea is that the nominations should 
not be made in the ordinary way. Applications 
should be invited, and a selection board should 
make selections from among the applicants. There 
would be so many applications that the board 
may select a certain number. Out of them they 
will reject those who are disqualified. Those 
who are not socially fit and not physically fit 
may be weeded out at once. After deciding 
upon those who are eligible, the result later on 
would be based upon the examination. 

46267. You would have an educational quali¬ 
fication ?—I do not want any man who is not a 

g raduate to come into the Provincial Civil 
ervice. 

46268. He must be a graduate; that would 
be the test ?—Yes the preliminary test. 

46269. You would select from them prior to 
their going in for the examination ?—Yes. 

46270. What would be tfie selecting body ?— 
The Lieutenant-Governor, or his Chief Secretary, 
and possibly one or two non-official members, and 


one or two men belonging to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

46271. You would have a non-official element 
upon the board?—Yes; and the Educational 
Department might also be represented. 

46272. How would you suggest that the non¬ 
official element should be represented on the 
board ?—The Government may select some non¬ 
official gentlemen of influence in the country. 

46273. You do not desire to see non-residents 
appointed to the Provincial Civil Service?—No, 
I do not. 1 think residents of the province are 
better qualified and have better claims.- 

46274. You speak of the disproportion of the 
appointments in the Executive line ? —Yes. 

46275. Will you tell us a little more about 
your views upon that? Do you think that the 
prospects of the Executive compare favourably 
with those of the Judicial line?—No. First of all 
we are not paid as well as they are; we have not 
got so many listed posts as the Judicial Service 
has. As I have tried to show, we want an 
all-round better trained man for Executive Ser¬ 
vice work. If you want to keep him above temp¬ 
tation you must pay him well and you must see 
that he is treated as well as men of the other 
Servi-e. In the Indian Civil Service at present 
the idea is, and I think it is a correct idea, that 
the Judicial Service is far worse than the Execu¬ 
tive Service. Toe latter’s promotions are easier, 
and they have better chances of promotion. 
Whereas, in the Provincial Civil Service, just 
the contrary is the case. We cannot have 
so many listed posts as they have. We do not 
get so much pay as they do. Our highest pay is 
Rs. 800 a month: their highest pay is Rs. 1,000 
a month. You will find that they are better 
off in the different intergrading. They have 
18 per cent, in the first three grades as 
against our 9 per cent, in the old days. But a 
revised scheme has now been published by the 
Government, and we now get 14-7 per cent, but, 
even now, we are worse off than they are. My 
idea is that the two Services should be put upon 
the same footing. I do not want differentiation 
in favour of the Judicial Service. I want both 
Services to be on the same footing. 

46276. You do not think that the character 
of the work on the Judicial side justifies higher 
pay ?—No ; and for the reasons I have given in 
my written answers. 

46277. You complain of overwork in the 
Executive branch ?—Yes. 

46278. Will you explain about that?—I 
suppose all the District Officers in the province 
would certify at once that a man has much more 
work than he can possibly do, if he tries to do 
his work conscientiously. We have to do judicial 
work as well as a lot of executive and miscella¬ 
neous work. We have to confine ourselves to 
judicial work first of all. We must do it and do 
it conscientiously. The result is that the other 
portion of the work has to suffer. When we go 
out to camp we find a rush of cases coming up 
and we have again to confine ourselves to 
case work. In that way the work does suffer. 
The authorities would be justified in consi¬ 
dering that the Provincial Service man is not 
administering his sub-division as well as he 
should do. This Is due only to the amount of the 
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heavy work which he has, and for which he does 
not get sufficient time. The Government has 
now given us 55 extra men, and it is quite pos¬ 
sible that we may be relieved a great deal now 
and the complaint will be removed. 

46279. You suggest that there should be a 
substantial addition even to that number ?— 
I am afraid in a short time the Government will 
have to revise the cadre again. My experience 
shows that the work is growing very rapidly. I 
hare shown that in 30 years the cadre has 
increased cent, per cent, and I am afraid it will 
have to be again increased to an enormous extent 
within a few years. 

46280. Do you think that the duties can be 
better discharged by a larger number of officers 
doing the whole of the work you have described, 
or by certain officers being appointed to do a 
specific portion of that work, taking the criminal 
work by itself for example, and leaving the execu¬ 
tive work to other officers ?—The former, I think, 
if one man is confined to his sub-division, he would 
be better able to serve the Government and do 
justice to all. It is the miscellaneous work which 
troubles. For instance a sub-divisional officer has 
often to do the work of the district board secre¬ 
tary. I have to give at least two hours for that 
work alone. If the Government provided more 
men, it would be satisfactory, but it would not be 
satisfactory if the sub-divisions were to be split 
up into separate criminal and executive charges. 
If the Government were obliged to do -it, my 
recommendation would be to further sub-divide 
the sub-division, but to give complete charge of 
each portion to one man. 

46281. You say that promotion to the fourth 
grade is seldom given by selection. Can you 
tell us how many officers there are who have 
been passed over ?—In the fifth grade there 
were six who were being passed over for a few 
years. Two have now been allowed to go into the 
fourth grade and four are still held back on the 
top. 

46282. Selection has been in operation in that 
grade?—No. It is only men who have proved 
themselves by misconduct or bad work not to be 
entitled to promotion who have not got it. 
People do not ordinarily get any special promo¬ 
tion by selection for special work that they do. 

46283. In your answer to question (21) you 
speak of the Provincial Civil Service and the 
stigma on the service. I should like to get from 
you what you consider to be the basis of the 
stigma to which you allude.—It is oniy a senti¬ 
mental question. I personally do not min d what 
designation is applied to our service. At the same 
time it is a fact that the Provincial Civil Service 
people are looked down upon as very inferior to 
the members of the sister service, the Indian Civil 
Service. This is not simply because the men in 
that service are in the higher grades. Take for 
instance the Joint Magistrates’ grade. They do 
exactly the same sort of work as we do ; and even 
then, if there is a comparison between the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service man with the lowest class of 
the Indian Civil Service, the former would be 
considered a very inferior sort of man as compared 
with the latter. 

46284. But you do not regard the title of 
“ Provincial Civil Service ” as carrying with it 


any marked obloquy, or stigma, do you?—No: 
not tit cw.. 

46285. You also complain of lack of leave. 
Can you give us cases of any officers breaking 
down through overwork and lack of recreation ?— 
If I may be allowed to give an example, I would 
quote my own case. I have suffered a deal. 
There is the present Junior Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue for whom I am officiating. He is 
perfectly broken down in his health because he 
is a very hardworking man, and has a lot to do. 
He could not get leave for some time, and it is 
only now that the Government has been able to 
send a man there to relieve him. 

46286. Do you attribute this breakdown to 
excessive daily work, or to the absence of holiday 
and vacation?—I do not suppose the Govern¬ 
ment can arrange for vacation for the executive 
officers on account of the nature of the work they 
have to do. But there should be put every 
facility in the way of officers getting short leave 
as well as long leave. Short leave is not given to 
us when it is due on account of several reasons, 
chiefly on account of there being no practical 
leave reserve. There is a leave reserve in the 
cadre, but there is no one in practice to relieve us. 
The Commissioner cannot easily find a man to 
relieve me, and my district officer will have to 
give my work to my brother officers if short leave 
is allowed to me : so that he will have to say that 
he cannot spare me unless a substitute is given. 

46287. If you have a leave reserve in the 
cadre, how is it that you have not got officers in 
the service available ?—The leave reserve in the 
cadre is 14^. That is represented by persons who 
go on furlough and long leave or on deputation 
to other departments. What I complain of is the 
short leave, privilege leave, during which a sub¬ 
stitute cannot easily be sent to officiate. What 
probationers there are are learning their work 
elsewhere and are incompetent to take charge of a 
sub-division, or they are employed as sub-divi¬ 
sional officers somewhere, and cannot be spared 
to come to relieve us. In order to relieve men in 
the districts, an extra man may be put into every 
district, but then other difficulties would turn 
up. Citing my own case again, I wanted leave 
during last two years, but I could not get it as I 
had to officiate in other departments. I wanted 
leave this year. Three of us wanted leave in the 
district; and Government said that we must take 
leave in turn, and an officer would be sent to 
relieve us. One of my brother officers wanted 
leave in connection with a marriage and had to go 
first. Another insisted that he should be the next 
man to go. I wanted leave to take a trip to Kash¬ 
mir to recruit my health. My turn would come 
in July, but it would be useless for me to go to 
Kashmir in July. The result was that I had 
to give up my leave, and to wait till next hot 
weather. I ■ propose that candidates selected for 
Deputy Collectorships from the subordinate 
service should be allowed to officiate for us. The 
Commissioner could then easily send a tahsildar 
temporarily to act for six weeks, so that one 
might go away and come back and resume his 
work in the same stature. There was such 
a practice in the old days, but it was stopped 
in 1903. They cannot appoint temporary 
Deputy Collectors now unless there is a shortage 
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in the 33 posts reserved for Junior Indian 
Civil Service officers. The result is that people 
cannot get leave, unless it can be easily arranged 
for by the district officer or the Commissioner. 

46288. You would call in a tahsildar to 
officiate ?—Yes. 

46289. From the figures you give us I see 
that 22 officers have completed 55 years of age, 
and have not retired ?—Yes 22. 

46290. Is it. a rule that extensions should be 
given beyond this age? —Yes, with certain 
reservations. At present there is no fixed prin¬ 
ciple by which Government is guided; Indian 
officers ordinarily do not care to retire. ' They 
want to stick on to the very end. My idea is 
that to be fair to everybody, it would be best to 
retire men when they reach 55 years of age and 
have completed 30 years of service. 

46291. You would compulsorily retire them ? 
—Yes. 

46292. (Sir Murray Hammick.) As regards 
this question of the retirement of officers, under 
the article in the Civil Service Regulations, 
unless the head of a department is satisfied that 
an officer is unfit to go on having to do his duty, 
he really cannot retire him at 55?—No; not 
under the rules. 

46293. He must be unable to do work pro¬ 
perly before the officer at the head of the depart¬ 
ment can retire him ?—Yes. 

46294. When he comes to the age of 60 the 
onus is the other way ?—Yes, that is the rule. 

46295. You would desire to see the Civil Ser¬ 
vice Regulations altered ?—Yes, on the ground 
that Indian officers at the age of 55 and with 30 
years’ service, are generally past work. 

46296. How did you get into the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—By selection and nomination. 

46297. No examination ?—No examination at 

all. 

46298. You feel quite certain that any reduc¬ 
tion in the age for the Civil Service at home 
would handicap Indians very much ?—Yes. 

46299. Some people have told us that it 
would not be so : that the boy who goes home at 
18 or 19 would have really a better chance 
against the English boy of 19, than the Indian 
man of 22 would have against the Englishman of 
22 : you do not agree with that?—No, I cannot 
agree with that view. 

46300. You are in favour of encouraging Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service men to go home on leave ? — 
Yes. They have nominally transferred nine posts 
of Joint Magistrates to the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice. In practice they have done nothing of the 
sort. They have only increased the number of 
posts in the Rs. 400 and Rs. 600 grades. During 
the last thirty years, the Government has had to 
increase the number of Deputy Collectors from 
107 to 278 in the different grades including the 
above two. Telling us therefore that they have 
transferred nine Joint Magistrates’ posts to us is 

r jrfectly meaningless. Where is the gain to us ? 

do not want that concession at the cost of 
the Indian Civil Service officer, but as an improve¬ 
ment in our own service. And then these 
Indian Joint Magistrates should be encouraged 
to go to England. 

46301. Is it never the case that tahsildars 
are put in to act as Deputy Collectors when 
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they go away on short leave ?—In the old days 
up to 1903, that was the general rule, but since 
1903 that rule has been set aside. 

46302. You think it is against the rules ?— 
Yes, it is against the rule to appoint officiating 
Deputy Collectors; and temporary Deputy Collec¬ 
tors can be appointed only when the number of 
Junior Civilians is short. 

46303. In your answer to question (31) you 
suggest a way of improving the furlough by 
having five years’ long leave. You say, “ The 
three years medical leave maybe done away with, 
and five years’ long leave admissible at present 
(three years’ medical and two years’ furlough) 
may be changed into five years’ furlough which 
one can take at any time, the 18 months’ limit 
under article 338, Civil Service Regulations, 
for taking furlough being also removed.” 
Would it not be a serious loss to the service 
that a man could not take medical leave for 
more than 18 months ? Is it not the case now 
that Deputy Collectors go on medical leave for 
two years and can come back ?—Deputy .Collec¬ 
tors generally do not go on medical leave for such 
period. 

46304. Do they not often take medical leave 
for a longer period than 18 months ?—No, not 
often. 

46305. You do not think that would be felt 
as a loss, that they would have to restrict their 
leave to 18 months, and that if they did 
not return in 18 months, they would have 
to leave the service ?—Under my scheme they 
will have furlough up to five years without any 
restrictions whatever; and my idea is that 
Government itself is favouring that view. 

46306. In your answer to question (21), 
with regard to the title of the service, it was 
originally intended that all these Provincial 
Services should be called by the name of their 
particular province—the Madras Civil Service,- 
the Bombay Civil Service, the Punjab Civil 
Service, and so forth. You place considerable 
importance on the change of the name as far as 
the popularity of the service goes ?—Yes. 

46307. You think it would have made the 
service more popular originally, if the name of 
“ Provincial Service ” had not been given to 
it ?—Yes. Unless one can suggest a better 
name, the Secretary of State’s suggestion should 
be adopted. 

46308. Do you know whether the Indian 
police suffers in the same way with regard to 
furlough ?—I have not considered their case. 

46309. You have not heard them complain 
in the same way ?—No, I did not. 

46310. (Mr. Chaubal.) With regard to 
your comparison of the Judicial and Executive 
branches, and your recommending that the 
Executive branch should be brought in every 
respect on the same level with the Judicial 
branch, so far as the salaries go, there has always 
been recognized to be some difference between 
the two departments, has there not?—Yes. 

46311. In the Indian Civil Service the 
salaries of the judicial heads compare more 
favourably with those of the revenue officers, 
do they not?—Yes. At the same time, the latter 
have more'prize posts in the Indian Civil Service 
as compared with the former. 
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46312. We are speaking of the same class of 
officers, District Magistrates, Collectors, and 
District and Sessions Judges’ posts. The 
District and Sessions Judge’s post carries with 
it a larger salary than the post of Collector, does 
it not?—Yes. 

46313. So far as the Provincial Civil Service 
goes you admit, I suppose, that the Subordinate 
Judge is, perhaps, more hard-worked than the 
Deputy Collector ?—I emphatically deny that. 

46314. But you understand the kind of work 
which the Subordinate Judge has to do?—I 
think our work is more worrying at times than 
theirs. We have to take more risks, and we 
have to do more difficult and hard work. They 
have only one sort of work to do, simply to weigh 
evidence and give judgments. 

46315. Is not a variety of work more 
refreshing than monotonous work, and as far as 
variety of work goes, you have the advantage 
over the Subordinate Judge?—Yes, if we were 
not overworked. 

46316. How many hours do you think a 
Subordinate Judge has to work at home in writ¬ 
ing judgments ?—I have no personal experience 
of judicial officers. I do not suppose they have 
more work to do out of office hours than we 
have. 

46317. Out of office hours! How many hours 
do you think a Subordinate Judge has got to 
spend at home on the work of writing judgments 
purely ?—I think he spends his mornings doing 
so, not the evenings too though, as we people do. 

46318. But from eleven to five he has got 
to be in court?—Exactly, just like we people 
have to be. 

46319. He enters service at a more advanced 
age than you do ?—Not quite, because there are 
two doors to our service ; direct recruitment and 
promotion. 

46320. My idea is (if I am wrong I am open 
to correction) that the Executive branch is 
generally recruited at the age of 25 ?—Not 
always, because as I said, there are two doors open 
to the Executive branch : promotion and direct 
recruitment. 

46321. Take direct recruitment: the general 
rule is 25 ?—Yes. 

46322. And for the Judicial Service the rule 
is 30 ?—Yes. 

46323. So that they enter into the Service 
five years later ?—Yes as compared with the case 
of few direct recruits. 

46324. And they have got to spend a larger 
amount upon their education than the Executive 
man has got to do ?—No. 

46325. For the Executive branch a man can 
get in equipped with a degree ? —Yes. 

46326. In the judicial line he cannot get in 
unless he has also done the technical work of 
legal study ?—Yes. 

46327. And that means additional expense, 
does it not ?—Yes, to a certain extent. 

46328. It may not be considerable, but there 
is an additional expense which a man preparing 
for the Judicial branch has to undergo ?—Yes, 
but almost invariably because he was considered 
unfit for the Executive branch and was rejected. 
If you take up the Civil List and look up the 
Executive side of the Service, you will find that 


there are several LL.B’s. amongst us ; there are 
many others who have attended law lectures. 

46329. Have you ever tried to see how the 
longevity of the two branches of the Service 
compares ?—Men in our service have broken 
down, and men in the other service have broken 
down. 

46330. One can always remember one or two 
cases of breakdown. Have yom tried, generally 
to compare as to whether Executive officers, who 
retire on a pension, enjoy their pension longer, 
or whether the judicial officers enjoy their pension 
longer; and have you made a comparison as to 
the percentage of the Judicial men who come to 
grief while in the Service, compared with the 
Executive officers who come to grief while in the 
Service ?— I could not say generally that one 
service suffers more than the other; both are as 
bad. 

46331. You will not give up your point, I 
can see that. In laying stress upon the import* 
ance of recruitment by competitive examinations 
you lay stress upon the circumstance that that is 
necessary for ensuring purity in the Service ?— 
Yes. 

46332. In that respect you admit the superi¬ 
ority of the Judicial Service ?—Yes, I do ; just 
on account of the reasons I have pointed out; our 
“ nominations ” are often so bad. 

46333. What is this figure “ 40 ” in the first 
(Rs. 800) grade, which you refer to in connection 
with the Judicial branch, in answer to question 
(26) ?—I mean an annual increment of Rs. 40, 
rising, in five years, from Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,000. 
That is a printer’s mistake, not giving hyphens 
between the figures. 4» 

46334. Is that so throughout?—No; only 
in the first grade. 

46335. You are to this extent in favour of 
recruiting from the Vakils and Barristers, that 
you have no objection to Subordinate Judges in 
the higher grades being recruited direct from the 
Bar ? —To a certain extent, if it is considered 
desirable to have direct recruitment. 

46336. While you are against direct recruit¬ 
ment for District and Sessions Judges, you are not 
opposed to their being recruited from the higher 
grades of the Subordinate Judges ?—I do not re¬ 
commend that course ; but if it is considered 
necessary, if the Commission decides that that 
should be done, my recommendation would be to 
bring them in as Subordinate Judges and then 
raise them up as Judges. 

46337. Why do you draw that line ? —To give 
them some experience of original work before 
taking up appeal work. 

46338. Do you not think that a person who 
has practised for 15 years at the Bar has sufficient 
experience to dispose of and decide cases, as a 
person who is taken on at once ?—Comparisons 
are odious. 

46339. I am asking you to compare Subordi¬ 
nate Judges’ work. You think that pleaders and 
legal practitioners will be able to do Subordinate 
Judges’ work at once ?—Yes ; they must com¬ 
mence work there if they have to be taken. 

46340, If you think that legal practitioners 
maybe employed safely to do the work of Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges, what would be the objection 
against employing the same practitioners of a 
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more advanced standing as District and Sessions 
Judges ?■— Because a man of more advanced 
standing would not be coming into our Service 
as a Judge, if he were advanced enough; more¬ 
over if he would, he would lack experience both 
Judicial and administrative. 

46341. (Mr. Madge) You do not wish to 
revive the Statutory Service, although you admit 
that the system itself is not radically wrong, but 
so unfortunate in its selections ?—No. 

46342. Do you not think that the methods 
of selection might be improved, so as to get in a 
class of Indian gentlemen who are not attracted 
otherwise ?—I do not see why this should not be 
worked through by the “ listed post ” system. It 
is much better. 

46343. Probably it is in some respects ; but, as a 
matter of fact, there are a great many who are 
not attracted to the public service, whom it 
might be an advantage to get ?—I do not think 
so. Those who do not get in, apparently, are 
not fit for it; when they did get in such persons 
had to be turned out. They proved failures. 

46344. I am not speaking of failures of the sta¬ 
tutory system, but the class of Indians of charac¬ 
ter who have not been attracted to the service. 
Can you think of a new method of attracting 
them to the service ?—When there is an excep¬ 
tional case, Government can appoint any and 
every man to every appointment without having 
a particular class of service for it. 

46345. You object to the power of Govern¬ 
ment being exercised to the extent of appoint¬ 
ing men over the heads of others ?—Yes. 

46346. How else can you secure sufficiently 
high upw class of young men whom you desire to 
get in without going over the heads of others ?— 
By way of illustration; a man went to England and 
passed as a Barrister. He took some other educa¬ 
tional degrees there and came out here. The 
Government appointed him at once to the Rs. 300 
grade. We will not grudge it. If there is a 
tahsildar, who was my junior, and if Govern¬ 
ment favours him and brings him and puts him 
over my head, I would resent it. That is what 
I mean. If there is any special ability in any 
special individual, Government can appoint him 
direct and we will not object; but if they bring 
in our juniors simply because they happen to be 
favourites, we are bound to resent it. That is 
what I want to stop. 

46347. The question being one of merit, who 
is to be the judge of merit: you say the 
juniors in the Provincial Civil Service ?—If 
a man is my junior in my own service (Pro¬ 
vincial) and not in the Subordinate Service and 
is superior in talent, let him go above me. I 
would not object at all. I object to the men 
from the Subordinate and other services coming 
over us. 

46348. With regard to the Executive and 
Judicial, the executive officers have experience 
in trying criminal cases ?—Yes. 

46349. And many of the judicial officers have 
no experience in criminal cases?—That i3 so. 

46350. In that case they are on a par. One 
wants judicial experience of one kind, and the 
other judicial experience of another kind ?— 
The executive officer is at a certain advant¬ 
age. 


46351. I do not see how the judicial officer is 
superior to the executive officer ?—The Judicial 
officer does only judicial work on the civil side. 
The Executive officer does criminal work as well 
as a lot of civil work. We have a lot of revenue 
work to do according to the Civil Procedure 
Code, and there are lengthy civil cases under the 
Rent and Revenue Acts which come before us. 

46352. Although your argument is used with 
reference to the Provincial Civil Service, would 
it not apply to the Indian Civil Service for the 
promotion of Executive officers to the Bench ?— 
It would. 

46353. Why do you object to the title 
“Provincial Civil Service ”?— Personally I 
do not care much about the title of the Pro¬ 
vincial ■ Service. The general idea is that it 
is an inferior sort of thing. I should like to 
see something devised to improve matters. I 
would recommend the adoption of the Secretary 
of State’s orders that we should be called the 
“ United Provinces Civil Service.” I think the 
service should be called according to the 
name of the province. 

46354. (Mr. Fisher.) I gather you hold that 
it is a principle of administrative efficiency that 
recruitment by promotion should take place at 
the earliest stage possible ?—Yes. 

46355. And your reason for holding that 
view is that you think men who spend a great 
deal of time in a lower service are apt to catch 
the tone of that service, and that the tone of that 
service is likely to be somewhat lowering to 
their standard ?—Yes. 

46356. For that reason you would cut off all 
recruitment from the ministerial service?—Yes. 

46357. And you would abridge recruitment 
from the subordinate service ?—1 am sorry I was 
not very explicit upon that question. If all my 
recommendations about recruitment were applied 
to the tahsildars’ service as well, which by the 
way is not before the Commission now, I would 
have no objection to taking men from that 
service freely; but the way in which that sub¬ 
ordinate service is recruited is much worse than 
the Provincial Service. From that service in 
the present state of tilings I do not want men 
to come into our service. 

46358. You say, in answer to question (6) 
“ one-third may be recruited by promotion from 
among selected tahsildars, who are, if possible, 
graduates, and who were appointed as naib 
tahsildars ? ”—Those are two qualifications which 
I put in with the third qualification at the end. 
A man must not only be a naib-tahsildar by direct 
recruitment: he must be a graduate too. He will 
enter the Service as a naib-tahsildar. I want that 
he should be taken up to the tahsildar service in 
a couple of years. After being a tahsildar for 
two years, let him be taken up, if he is fit for it, 
into the Provincial Service. 

46359. At what age do you think he should 
be taken up into the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
If he is a naib-tahsildar at 21; after 25 he should- 
be a Deputy Collector. 

46360. At what age would you suggest that 
your Deputy Collector should enter the separate 
cadre of Indian Joint Magistrates ?—My idea is 
that the Joint Magistrates should be recruited to 
two grades. Originally Government decided that 
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four posts of Joint Magistrates, 1st grade, should 
be transferred to the Provincial Civil’ Service, 
and five posts of Joint Magistrate, 2nd grade, 
should be so transferred. The pay of 1st grade 
Joint Magistrate is Rs. 1,000, and the pay of 
2nd grade Joint Magistrate is Rs. 700. Taking 
the two-thirds proportion in round figures, the 
amount for the Provincial Civil Service would be 
Rs. 650 and Rs. 450. My idea is that men from 
the service may be recruited to both. Those who 
are serving in Rs. 400 grade and under may go to 
the Rs. 450 grade, and those who are in the 
Rs. 500 grade can go to the Rs. 650 grade. The 
service of the men who will be selected at the 
beginning that is before they have gone up over 
Rs. 400, would not be more than 8 or 10 years. 

46361. "You say that if certain of your pro¬ 
posals are carried out the members of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service would be better able to go 
to Europe to qualify themselves for listed posts: 
do many members of the Provincial Civil Service 
go to Europe under present conditions ?—No, 
not one goes now unless he has been to England 
before. If Government accepts my view and 
Indians are appointed as Joint Magistrates, we 
hope that they will get charge of important sub¬ 
divisions, and that they will come to the Collec¬ 
tors’ grade in time. My idea is that people under 
these conditions would be very willing to go to 
England and have two years’ sojourn there. If 
they are young enough they can take up post¬ 
graduate studies,and attend law classes; when 
they come back here, they will know what the 
world is like outside India, and they would be 
better fitted for superior listed posts and would 
be treated better socially by Indian Civil Service 
people. That would be a great advantage. 

46362. You think there is a desire on the 
part of the Provincial Civil Service men to go to 
Europe ?—Yes, if there is a chance of their getting 
the Collectors’ posts: not merely for pleasure’s 
sake. 

46363. (Mr. Macdonald.) In answer to ques¬ 
tion (6) you say, “ In the case of promotion from 
subordinate service it continues to be as bad 
now as it was in the old days, while in the direct 
recruitment the Government does not get the 
best material available in the country.” With 
reference to the last statement, what is it which 
stands between the best material going into the 
Provincial Civil Service now ?—That system of 
“nomination.” As I explained in answer to the 
Chairman, we have nomination pure and simple 
and not much of selection. It is much a question 
of nomination only. A man approaches an officer 
and says that his father was a Deputy Collector ; 
that he has read up to the B. A. class, or has 
passed some examination and that bis father did 
some good work ; and he is recommended. My 
idea of selection is that applications should be in ■ 
vited freely and if there are 20 persons coming 
forward as candidates for Deputy Collectorships, 
the claims of all should be considered and not only 
of those who were nominated by officers and 
then the best men should be selected for exami¬ 
nation. 

46864. The information I want to get is this. 
Supposing the Provincial Service was thrown 
quite open, would it, with its present attrac¬ 
tions ana its present pay and promotions, get a 


much better class of men than are secured by 
nominations?—! think it would. At present I 
do not suppose the idiosyncrasy of individual 
officers would be so much improved as to give us 
the right sort of man in all cases. 

46365. You think that there should be no¬ 
mination for the Provincial Service coupled with 
selection by Government officers ?—There are 
exceptions. If you bring in one bad man by 
nomination out of twenty that too vitiates the 
tone of the Service. 

46366. You still stick to the general state¬ 
ment which you have made that in the direct 
recruitment the Government does not get the 
best material available in the country ?—That is 
my idea if the recruitment is based on nomina¬ 
tions and not nomination combined with selec¬ 
tion and examination. 

46367. In answer to question (16) you refer 
to secret reports ?—I mean confidential reports. 

46368. I want to know whether these reports 
are secret. Supposing you get an adverse re¬ 
port sent in, do you know that the report has 
gone in ?—Unless the result has come out I can¬ 
not know. 

46369. Are there no Government rules here 
instructing a superior officer who reports ad¬ 
versely upon an inferior ?—If he is reported on 
officially, he has to be called upon for an explan¬ 
ation before he is punished. 

46370. If there is no punishment?—If he is 
reported on confidentially, he has no means of 
knowing anything about it if he is not punished. 

46371. The report may say, this officer is 
good, or this officer is slack. Supposing the 
report says “ this officer is slack,” would you 
know that?—In the old days we would, but now 
we do not know. 

46372. You do not know r what the confiden¬ 
tial reports about you which are in the hands 
of the Government may be ?—No. My ex¬ 
perience is that people are not generally reported 
upon confidentially against their interests. But if 
a man is really bad, and if he has been confidenti¬ 
ally reported on, or officially reported on, as 
bad—if there are half a dozen district officers 
who say that the man is really bad, why promote 
him along with others ? That is the grievance 
of the service. 

46373. (Mr. Sly.) At present in the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service the total amount of leave 
admissible on medical certificate is three years, I 
believe ?—Yes. 

46374. Out of that, leave for eighteen months 
is admissible on half salary?—Yes. 

40375. And eighteen months on quarter 
salary ?—Yes, unless it is taken in two or three 
instalments. The actual average does not gene¬ 
rally exceed eighteen months. At one time fifteen 
months on half pay is allowed but up to an aggre¬ 
gate of 30 months in all. 

46376. With regard to furlough the amount 
admissible is two years on half salary ?—Yes. 

46377. Altogether there is a total of five 
years’ leave, is there not ?—Yes. 

46378. Your proposal is to convert the whole 
of it into five years’ furlough?—Yes. 

46379. Would the furlough allowance be half 
the average salary ?—Yes, if it is taken in instal¬ 
ments ana is due. 
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46380. The pecuniary difference would be 
fchflt instead of having eighteen months’ medical 
leave at one quarter salary, you would have 
eighteen months’ leave at half the average salary? 
—Not quite, because if I take furlough when I 
am not entitled to it I should get only a quarter 
of my average salary. If I took furlough 
which is not more than what is duo to me I 
should get half pay. 

46381. Two years throughout your service is 
the present rule ?—I should get half pay for two 

{ rears’ furlough and also for 30 months’ medical 
eave or for 4J years in all. 

46382. To what extent does your proposal in¬ 
volve additional expenditure?—We get two years’ 
furlough now, and we get three years on medical 
certificate. Leave on medical certificate is not 
taken unless a man is really ill. The result is that 
leave on medical certificate would not often amount 
to more than fifteen. months at a time on the 
average if the figures were worked out. Even if 
there is extra expense to the State, the amount 
and the nature of the work which an executive 
officer has to do entitled him to that little consi¬ 
deration. 

46383. In addition to that I understand you 
wish to abolish the present limit of eighteen 
months’ service between return from privilege 
leave exceeding six weeks and the next furlough ? 
—It is conceded that leave would be granted sub¬ 
ject to the limit of leave reserve, and provided 
the exigencies of public service allowed it. In 
that case there is no harm. 

46384. You do not consider that there is any 
barm in allowing an officer to come back from 
leave, and then to go on leave again at once ?— 
Indian officers, I do not suppose, would go out of 
India. They do not ordinarily want long leave. 
Unless there is something very special an Indian 
officer would never ask tor it. 

46385. The present rules provide for the dis¬ 
tinction between the amount of leave qualifying 
as service if spent in India, and if spent out of 
India. You wish to abolish that distinction, I 
believe ?—If I take more than one year, and have 
not completed 25 years' service, when my pen¬ 
sion time comes the excess will be deducted in 
calculating iny active service. 

46386. But that distinction between the ser¬ 
vice in India and out of India you wish to abo¬ 
lish ?—Not to abolish. In 25 years’ service a 
man is allowed to count only one year and in 
30 years he is allowed to count two years as 
qualifying, if the furlough is spent in India. My 
proposal is that the present rule about leave 
out of India may stand as it is so that people 
may have an inducement to go to England. 
But as regards leave spent in India the conces¬ 
sion may be allowed to us so that we may be 
able to count two years’ furlough, instead of one 
year’s, in 25 years’ service. A man may also be 
allowed to reiire after 25 years’ active ser¬ 
vice. 

46387. Altogether, you wish to havo five 
years’ furlough ?—Yes. If spent out of India 
the whole otherwise only two years should 
qualify for pension. 

46388. With regard to pensions, the present 
pension of the service is subject to a maximum 
if Bs, 6,000 ?—Yes. 


46389. Your proposal is to introduce a pen¬ 
sion of Rs. 6,000 after 25 years’ service ?—Not 
for the Provincial Civil Service. For the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service I am contented with 
what I get, because I know we shall pot get 
more than Rs. 1,000 as pay. 

46390. Your recommendation rel ates to officers 
holding listed posts? — Ye3. I know there is a 
question about the annuity, which civil servants 
have to pay. I do not base the proposal on that 
service alone. I say their expenses rise up a 
good deal. The Deputy Collector appointed as a 
District Officer at once, has to maintain his position 
and live in the same status as a European does, 
which entails a great deal of expenditure. When 
he retires he cannot very well go back to his 
old status again. He has to maintain his late 
position. If it comes to a question of annuity 
he may as well be asked to pay it. 

46391. Are these special pensions to be given 
irrespective of the time a man has held the listed 
post ?— No, not quite. That time roust be 
taken into consideration. If a man happens to 
serve only one year in a listed post he should 
have no great claim. 

46392. You have not stated any qualification 
or given the length of service ?—No, I confined 
myself to the broad question. 

46393. With regard to travelling allowances, 
your proposal is that all Deputy Collectors should 
be classed as officers of the first class ?—Not all. 
Up to Rs. 300 they should get Rs. 3 a day with 4 
annas a mile as allowance. In the Rs. 400 grade 
they should get Rs. 4 a day, 1 per cent, as the 
.rules generally allow. After Rs. 400 I say 
remove all the distinctions which have been 
disabling this service for no good reason. 

46394. Although a man is a Deputy Collector, 
if he is in the lower grades, still you would let 
him have tho lower travelling allowance ?—Up 
to Rs. 400. 

46395. Do you recommend that special 
concessions in the matter of travelling expenses 
should be made on transfer ?—If you raise us 
to the grade of first-class officers as you 
have in the case of so many officers of equal and 
even lower status enumerated by me, we will not 
require any more concessions. 

46396. Are not the expenses of transfer very 
heavy ?—Very. If the Government gives us 
bt>th, so much the better. We want however to 
fight hard for one, at any rate, in which we find 
we are badly treated as compared with the 
others. 

46397. With regard to the change which was 
made in connection with the relief of officers 
who go on leave, was it not the case before 1903 
that there was no leave reserve in the 
service ?—Yes. 

46398. Consequently Government had the 
right to appoint an officer for every vacancy in 
the grade ?—Yes. 

46399. When the service was re-organized 
in 1903 a specific leave reserve was added?— 
Yes. 

46400. What is your proposal ? Do you wish 
to abandon the present arrangement, and go back 
to the position of 1903?— I think I do, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, because the leave reserve which has 
been added to the cadre by the Government 
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do&s not fully serve the purpose at all. The 
Government will have to increase the cadre as 
every moment the work is increasing and the 
nambers will have to be increased. For short 
leave the leave reserve does not help us, but for 
long leave it may. 

46401. If the leave reserve is properly 
calculated with regard to the number of officers 
going on leave, there should be no difficulty? 
How can it be arranged ?—It cannot thus be 
arranged for short leave for six weeks or so. You 
woulahave to keep a man on reserve duty in each 
division like relieving railway station masters 
.and send hirn off to relieve anybody who wants 
leave. This will not be practicable in the case 
of Deputy Collectors, I think. 

46402. For short periods of leave the prin¬ 
ciple is that work should be carried on in the 
district itself ?—Yes, provided the staff is 
sufficient to take it up. When I go on leave my 
District Officer distributes the work amongst 
the others who are in the district. Being over¬ 
worked they postpone cases every day, and the 
result is that when I come back I get my old 
file, and I have to take up my new cases as 
well. The work suffers though xtra strain 
is put upon the relieving officer also who has to 
see that about 30 of my cases have to be daily 
postponed. Parties have to be heard even in 
arranging adjournments. 

46403. Your complaint is that the staff in 
the district is not sufficiently strong to provide 
for short leave vacancies ?—Most certainly. 

46404. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) I think you 
have said that you have multifarious duties to 
perform. Is there any order in which the day’s 
work is done ? How do you begin your day’s 
work ?—I go at half past ten, and sign the 
orders in vernacular that were passed the pre¬ 
vious evening, the ordinary routine papers, 
summonses, and other things, which you will be 
surprised to hear takes at least half an hour : it 
may take more. After that there are the revenue 
cases and miscellaneous reports which have come 
from the tahsil. That takes at least one hour. 
If I have extra work, e.g. the District Board, I 
do that. This does not include work in English. 

I write notes for the Chairman on English 
files and otherwise dispose of them at my house. 
It is the ordinary vernacular work, that has to 
be done in the office, and that takes another half 
an hour. Then I take up my criminal work and 
Rent Court work in that order and the other 
miscellaneous work last of all. 

46405. Are you able to finish the calendar 
of the day ?—Ordinarily yes. 

46406. By what time do you finish it?—Not 
often much before 5 o’clock. I have not got a 
very long service yet; but though it was my 
pride always to finish my work before three 
o’clock, I cannot finish it now by half-past four. 

46407. Have you any miscellaneous work to 
attend to when you are trying cases ?—When I 
try cases there are my strict orders that there 
should be no disturbance, not even for signatures. 

46408. You work ordinarily to ~five 
o’clock?—Yes. And that does not finish my 
work. There is miscellaneous work left for night, 
and taking up judgments in the morning 
or the writing of the judgments at night and 


taking up of miscellaneous work in the morning. 
If you happen to be a sub-divisional officer at 
head quarters and you have to do some outdoor 
work you have to do all that before your breakfast. 

46409. Are the Joint Magistrate’s duties of 
the same nature ? —Yes, exactly, without any 
difference except as regards some of the extra 
miscellaneous work the Deputy Collectors are 
given. 

46410. Did you take a degree in law ?—No. 
but I attended law lectures for the High Court 
examination. 

46411. Your knowledge of pleaders is second¬ 
hand is it not ?—No, the leading pleaders of the 
station always come and practise in my court. 

46412. In criminal cases?—Yes, and also in 
Revenue cases, and Rent cases. When we have 
to trace out permanent tenure-holders and 
occupancy rights up to permanent settlement 
and 1856 pleaders do come up. 

46413. Are these people who come in connec¬ 
tion with these eases a competent body of men ? 
—Yes, as a class on the average. 

46414. Do you consider them quite compe¬ 
tent men ?—Asffar as their work is concerned, 

I find them competent enough. As I have said 
at the beginning, I have not to deal with 
many civil law cases. There are cases involving 
Hindu and Muhammadan law that turn up in 
partition, mutation and Rent cases, 

46415. Have you any opportunity of judging 
the legal work of the pleaders ?—Beyond their 
bringing up evidence in the monetary suits and 
other cases, and beyond their bringing up rulings 
upon contested points and in criminal cases, I do 
not suppose I see very much of them. 

46416. Do you feel that you are in a position 
to speak as to the necessary equipment of a 
Judge?—I have said that the Judges should be 
divided into two classes : one for civil cases only 
and the other for criminal cases only. 

46417. Are you in a position to speak as to 
their necessary equipment?—Not for the civil 
work. 

46418. The Judge’s criminal work is only 
one portion of it. There is very little revenue 
work, is there ?—The revenue work is compara¬ 
tively small. 

46419. But as regards the civil work, I take 
it that you have no experience of it?—No, not 
much. 

46420. So that you have not been in a posi¬ 
tion to know what are the requirements of the 
Judge?—So far as judicial work is concerned, 
it is recording and weighing evidence and the 
application of different laws to different cases'. 

I suppose we too know something of judicial work. 

46421. Are you in a position to express an 
opinion as to how the District Judge’s work is 
done?—I cannot be a competent judge of a 
District Judge’s work; but of course! know 
a good deal about it. 

46422. (Lord Ronnldshay.) How manyyears 
have you been in the Service ? - I have 23 years’ 
service now. 

46423. Were you selected immediately after 
you took your degree?—No. I took nine 
years to come into the Provincial Civil Service; 
but that is a long story to tell. I was in¬ 
tended for the Executive Service. When 
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I was recruited, the first District Officer who 
took me gave me an official assurance that 1 was 
to go up as Tahsildar. By the rules in the 
Service nomination used to go first by districts 
and then by divisions. My division, Fyzabad, 
was put down to the last. I could not get a 
chance for several years and was appointed as 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Benares, and 
then as Tahsildar before I entered the Provincial 
Service. 

46424. Between the time you took your 
degree, and the time you were appointed to the 
Provincial Civil Service, what did you do ?—I 
attended law lectures for the law examination. 
The District Officer of the district to which I 
belonged (he knew my father and he knew me 
as a boy) sent for me and said,—“ It is no use 
your becoming a vakil. You had better come 
up, and I will make you a Tahsildar, and you 
can follow your father’s line.” 

46425. You were in the Subordinate Service 
before you were in the Provincial Civil Service ? 
—Yes. 

46426. [Mr. Faeih-ud-din.) You have said 
that the Peputy Collector is overworked, and has 
to do a great deal of miscellaneous and execu¬ 
tive work ?—Yes. 

46427. You have also said, I believe, that he 
puts his judicial work first in the matter of 
importance, and that he does not so much attend 
to his executive work as he does to his judicial 
work. Is that your opinion?—Yes. He gives 
preference to judicial work over executive work 
unless urgent. 

46428. Am I to understand from this that 
it is because there is a more direct check upon 
his judicial work than there is upon his execu¬ 
tive work, and that is why he considers it of so 
much importance ?—The judicial workyou cannot, 
in the interests of the public, postpones great deal. 
When there are men in the lock-up you cannot 
keep them indefinitely there. You must attend to 
their cases. We have to give precedence to them. 

46429. What is your view as to the appoint¬ 
ment of Munsifs and Sub-Judges as Assistant 
and Sessions Judges, without any experience, 
over the heads of the Deputies ?—You, and all 
the Service, know that it is a real grievance with 
us. You know that they never try any third- 
class cases even, and they take up sessions work. 
Our view is that we should have a legal training 
if we do not hold law degrees; and even without 
holding law degrees, one may be a good Judge. It 
has been said over and over again in the evidence, 
as well as outside, that the judicial training of 
a Munsif is a very superior sort of thing as com¬ 
pared with that of Deputy Collectors. It may 
be though I doubt it. But when it comes to trying 
criminal cases, the most important thing, I think, 
after you have decided that you shall convict 
and not acquit a man, is the apportionment of the 
sentence to the seriousness of the offence. Where 
does the munsif get that experience from. 

46430. Have you come across conspicuous 
instances of their bad decisions in criminal appeals 
and sessions cases ? - I can think of two cases, at 
any rate, where the High Court had to upset the 
decisions on the score of bad disproportionate 
sentences. 

46431. What do you think about the pension 


rules and the limit of 30 years’ Service? What 
is the opinion of the service about retirement after 
30 years’ service, and not after 25 years’ ser¬ 
vice ?—I think it is agreed everywhere in all 
the Services that they want retirement after 
25 years, and that with the amount of work 
they have to go through now, it is only just that 
they should be allowed to retire after 25 years' 
service. 

46432. What is the opinion about members 
of the Service not getting temporary promo¬ 
tions in connection with leave arrangements ?— 
Men in the Service consider themselves very 
unfortunate in many respects, and in this respect 
'they consider themselves to be the worst off 
among all the Government servants. 

46433. You think their feelings are very keen 
about it ?—Very keen. 

46434. I believe you know that some time 
ago there was an arrangement of putting in De¬ 
puty Collectors as officiating Collectors ?—Yes. 

46435. For instance, in the time of Sir 
James La Touche. That system has been since 
abolished?—Yes to a certain extent. 

46436. What is your opinion ? -They have 
a rule about the seniority as between Civilians and 
the Provincial Civil Service officers for such ap¬ 
pointments. They have decided that the seniority 
between the two should be governed by the amount 
of pay. The Deputy Collectors in the higher 
grades of Rs. 500, Rs. 600, Rs. 700, and Rs. 800, 
are very few, and they cannot be present in all 
the districts. The result is that the much junior 
civilian, if he is considered fit as regards promotion, 
will get the officiating chance; and if the junior 
civilian is considered not fit for holding charge of 
the district, being too junior in service though 
technically senior to the actually senior Deputy 
Collectors, present on the spot, another man will 
have to come from outside. I think that will be 
the only means of solution. 

46437. That is what is actually done at pre¬ 
sent ; another officer is imported from another 
district?—That is the only solution possible. 
There seems to be no other solution possible. 

46438. Do you think that the general opinion 
amongst all the members of the Provincial Civil 
Service is that the prospects and pay of the Ser¬ 
vice should be increased, and that the number of 
listed appointments should be increased instead 
of engrafting another service between the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service and the Indian Civil Service, 
and widening the gulf between the Indian Civil 
Service and the Provincial Civil Service; do 
you agree that that is the feeling of many of us? 
—The general feeling is that we are kept back, 
and that we do not get to the goal at which we aim. 

46439. For that reason you would not like 
to have another service thrust in between the 
Indian Civil Service and the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—My recommendation is that a Joint 
Magistrate’s grade should be created between 
the two. 

46440. I mean another kind of service other 
than the Indian Civil Service, between the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service and the Indian Civil Service 
— for instance, the Statutory Service ?—No we 
do not want to court another failure by poor 
selection. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

46441. (1) What is your experience of 
the working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England 
for the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it 
-as generally satisfactory in principle?—Subject 
to what I have to say later on, I accept the 
present system of recruitment by open com¬ 
petitive examination in England for the Indian 
'Civil Service as generally satisfactory in principle. 

46442. (2) In what respects, if any, do 
you find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest ? —The prin¬ 
cipal defect of the present system is that it has 
failed to secure to Indians their proper share in 
the administration of their own country. The 
alterations I would suggest, will appear from 
my answer to question (6). There are also 
certain other matters in which the present system 
is capable of improvement. These will be noted 
in answer to the questions relating to those 
matters. 

46443. (3) Is the system equally suit¬ 
able for the admission of “ Natives of India” 
and of other natural-born subjects of His Ma¬ 
jesty ? If not, what alteration do you recom¬ 
mend ?—With the alterations I have to suggest 
later on the system is equally suitable for the 
admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty. 

46444. (4) Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons,—I would continue the combination of 
the open competitive examination for the Home 
and Colonial Civil Services with that for the 
Indian Civil Service except in regard to certain 
subjects which in my opinion should be made 
compulsory for candidates for the latter. The 
combination in other respects will be to the ad¬ 
vantage of Indian interests as it will keep the 
tone and standard of the examination for the 
Indian Civil Service on a par with that of the 
other Civil Services of the Empire. Further it 
will be more desirable to keep as large a pro¬ 
portion of the British public interested in these 
examinations as possible and this I apprehend 
will not be the case if separate examinations' are 
held. 

46445. (5) If you do not consider the pre¬ 
sent system of recruitment by an open competi¬ 
tive examination to be satisfactory in principle, 
please state what alternative you would pro¬ 
pose.— In my opinion no system of recruitment 
to the public services is less open to objection 
than that of competitive examination and I 
strongly oppose any other alternative. 

46446. (6) In particular, what would be 
your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty?—The almost universal desire of the 
educated community for simultaneous examina- 
ions in India and England is in the circumstan¬ 
ces very natural. Indeed the strict justice of 


the case requires that the examination for the 
Indian Civil Service should be held only in 
India. But there are practical difficulties in the 
way and these cannot, in my opinion, be sur¬ 
mounted by merely holding the examination in 
both countries. A time may come, and I hope 
and trust it is not far distant, when the Indian 
Universities will turn out men in no respect 
inferior to the best products of Oxford and 
Cambridge, but it is not yet. This is conceded' 
by the advocates of simultaneous examinations, 
every one of whom insists on an European 
training of the candidate after he is selected in 
India. As to this I have only to say that I do 
not believe in a person qualifying himself for a 
post after he has got it. 

The fact, however, remains that the present 
system has practically shut out Indians from the 
Service and that there are and have been many 
deserving Indians who, if they had the same 
facilities as their fellow subjects have in England, 
would not only have found easy admission into 
the Service but succeeded in living up to its best 
traditions. It is obviously the duty of the 
Government to afford such men the facilities 
they require and the question is how can this be 
best done without in any way lowering the 
efficiency of the Service ? 

Substantial reform in this direction is so 
urgently required that though the proposed 
system of simultaneous examinations does not 
appeal to me in its entirety yet I would readily 
support it if no other scheme to meet the neces¬ 
sity of the case could be devised. 

In my opinion the fairest way of meeting the 
legitimate aspirations of Indians without pre¬ 
judice to any other class of His Majesty’s subjects 
is to put them on a footing of equality with 
British candidates before, and not after, the 
competitive test is applied. In order to do this 
I would suggest the holding of a preliminary 
competitive examination in India open to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty. The 
syllabus for this examination will be similar to 
that of the Indian Civil Service examination but 
a lower standard of knowledge than is necessary 
for the latter will be required. I would fix the 
age-limits for this examination between 17 and 
19 and would award a scholarship of £200 a 
year to each of the first 25 or 30 successful 
candidates on the list tenable for three years at 
an English University. The advantages of 
holding such an examination are— 

(i) That it will be open to all natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty without any restriction, 
and thus effectually close the door against all 
complaint. 

(ii) That it will be the fairest way of select¬ 
ing the maximum number of the very pick of the 
Indian youths, year by year, who can hope to 
have a reasonable chance of success at the 
open competitive examination in England. 

(iii) That selected candidates will proceed to 
England at the proper age to acquire those charac¬ 
teristics which are essentially British and the 
maintenance of which I consider absolutely 
necessary in the interest of good government in 
India. 
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(ivj That while after such Selection the 
Indian candidates will be better able to fight 
their own battles with British candidates on 
equal terms, the latter will not in any way be 
handicapped. 

I would prefer selection for scholarships by 
special examination to selection by Universities 
for three reasons, viz .:— 

1. A special examination, more particularly 
the vivdjvoce part of it, will better bring out the 
real worth of the candidate and his aptitude 
for the work before him than an University 
degree. 

2. The minimum age at which one can take 
his degree at an Indian University being 20 
years, some very desirable young men may by 
accident exceed that age before taking their 
degree and others equally desirable may be kept 
back by reason of being below 20. 

3. Any latitude allowed to Universities in the 
matter of selection is bound to be resented, if for 
instance they pass over the top man of the year 
for some special reason. 

The proportion of the cases I have referred to 
will, however, not be large and if for any reason 
a special examination is not considered desirable 
or practicable I would as an alternative accept 
selection of candidates for scholarships by the 
Syndicates of the various Universities in India. 

A very great advantage of the plan proposed 
will be that not only would the Indian Civil 
Service thus obtain the very pick of the best 
brain and culture turned out each year in India, 
practically irrespective of the difficulty resulting 
frotn the traditional poverty of the classes, which 
furnish the best educated and most intelligent 
men, but even the probably small proportion of 
failures would not suffer in regard to their future 
career. The latter will at least be in possession 
of a degree from an English University and will 
not be worse off than they would be if they pre¬ 
ferred to stay at home. 

Ab regards the financial aspect of my proposal 
thp cost would not be excessive. I have sugges¬ 
ted the number of scholarships to be given away 
every year to vary between 25 and 30. Taking 
the latter figure the total number of scholarships 
awarded will after two years entail a recurring 
expenditure of £18,000 per annum which will be 
distributed over the whole of India. Having 
regard to the great importance of the matter and 
the fact that what is justly felt as a real grievance 
throughout the country would be effectually 
remedied, I do not think an additional expendi¬ 
ture of say £20,000 a year will be an excessive 
or unjustifiable burden on the public revenue. 

It will be seen that my proposal only involves 
an extension of the present rule under which the 
Government grants a limited number of scholar¬ 
ships every year to distinguished graduates for 
the purpose of proceeding to Europe to complete 
their studies. 

Should my scheme fail to commend itself to the 
Commission I would, as I have already said, 
supphrt simultaneous examinations in India and 
England as the only possible alternative which 
will secure to Indians their just rights. My 

f rincipal objection to these examinations is that 
ndians recruited in India without having pre¬ 
viously undergone an European training would 


inevitably be regarded as inferior in status and 
qualifications to those recruited in England and 
this seems to me in the highest degree undesir¬ 
able. The objection however can be minimized, 
if not altogether removed, by reducing the age- 
limit for the competitive examination and enlarg¬ 
ing the jjeriod of probation in England. It is my 
firm conviction, based on actual experience of the 
training of boys both in India and England, that 
the age at which “ British characteristics ” can 
be so acquired by an Indian as to come to him 
naturally is between 16 and 22. At 24 or 25 an 
Indian who has lived entirely under Indian influ¬ 
ences is so deeply saturated with “ Indian charac¬ 
teristics ” that there is no room for any other. 
By saying this I must not be taken to over¬ 
rate the characteristics of the one people 
and under-rate those of the other. I think 
the best of both is essential to a member 
of the Indian Civil Service, English or Indian, 
and if I lay stress here on British char¬ 
acteristics it is because I am dealing with the 
case of Indians. Besides, it must, in my opinion, 
be accepted as axiomatic that the British Admin¬ 
istration in India must continue to have a pro¬ 
nounced British tone and character and too much 
stress cannot be laid on Indians acquiring that 
character as a habit, while they are capable of 
doing so. In order therefore to make simultane¬ 
ous examinations acceptable I would reduce the 
age for the competitive examination from 22 — 24 
to 19—21 and enlarge the period of probation in 
England for Indians from one to three years’ 
which must be passed at one of the older Univer¬ 
sities. In my opinion at least three years’ 
training and experience in Europe is absolutely 
indispensable. This in effect is the scheme pro¬ 
pounded by Mr. J. N. Gupta (Bengal) in his 
evidence before the Commission with this varia¬ 
tion, that I would have no fixed percentage of 
Indians, who must take their chance with others 
having regard to their position in the single list. 
I would on no account allow the Indian members 
of the Service to bear the stamp of inferiority 
which must necessarily be the case if a fixed 
number of Indians is admitted every year with- 1 
out reference to their position on the general 
list. Similarly, I would put no limit on the 
number of Indians entering the Service. Theo¬ 
retically, there is no difference between two 
men who have come in by the same door and 
presumably possess the same qualifications. 
Practically, there is no danger of Indians swamp¬ 
ing the Service to the exclusion of Europeans, 
who are, and will always be, quite capable of 
holding their own in fair competition. 

46447. (7) What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil , Service cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a sepa¬ 
rate examination in India, or by means of sepa¬ 
rate examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India ? If you favour such a scheme 
what proportion do you recommend ?—I am 
strongly opposed to any scheme of separate 
examinations for “ Natives of India.” In order 
to maintain the same level of efficiency in the 
Service it is dSSentidl that there should be one 
and the same mGthbd of recruitment for all who 
seek entrance to it. 
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46448. (8) If you do not approve of 
simultaneous or separate examinations in India 
are you in favour of any system under which 
Natives of India would be selected in India for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of (a) nomination, (6) combined nomination and 
examination, or (c) any other method ? If so, 
describe fully what system you would recom¬ 
mend. In particular do you consider it desirable 
that all classes and communities should be repre¬ 
sented in the appointments so made ? If so, how 
would you give effect to this principle ?—I am not 
in favour ot (a) nomination, (6) combined nomina¬ 
tion and examination, or ( c ) any other method 
than competitive examination, for reasons already 
given. 

The representation of classes and communities 
is in my humble judgment a fetish which is 
mainly responsible for much of the unre3t and 
discontent which has prevailed in the country in 
the past. It finds no place in either the Statute 
of 1833 or the gracious Proclamation of 1858, 
rightly looked upon by the people as the founda¬ 
tion of their rights and liberties. Had every 
class and community been told to expect nothing 
but strict justice on equal terms with other 
classes and communities the mutual recrimina¬ 
tions of recent years would have been avoided 
and the time and energy spent in vilifying each 
other would have been utilized in ameliorating 
the social, moral, and economic condition of the 
country. Whatever may be said of communal 
representation in the Municipal and Legislative 
Councils of the Empire, or even in the filling up 
of posts in the subordinate services, the introduc¬ 
tion of the rule in the recruitment of the highest 
Judicial and Executive Service of the land is 
thoroughly indefensible. Merit alone should be 
the guiding principle of admission to this Service 
as merit alone can secure the administration of 
that even-handed justice which is the strongest 
bulwark of the British Empire in India. 

I am, therefore, strongly opposed to any 
scheme which seeks to introduce the principle of 
communal representation in the recruitment of 
the Indian Civil Service. 

46449. (9) If you are in favour of a sys¬ 
tem for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives of India in India, do you 
consider that “ Natives of India ” should still be 
eligible for appointment in England ?—I am not 
in favour of any system of “ part recruitment ” 
of the Indian Civil Service by “ Natives of 
India ” in India or elsewhere on any footing 
different to that on which other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty are to be recruited. I 
have recommended simultaneous examination 
subject to the conditions stated above as an alter¬ 
native in case my own scheme is not accepted, 
but in either case I would have only one list to 
select from and that in the order of merit. If 
there are Indians, and I hope there will be many, 
who go to England to prosecute their studies and 
choose to appear for the competitive examination 
held there, I see no reason why they should be 
told to go back to India and appear at the Preli¬ 
minary Examination suggested by me or the 
simultaneous examination proposed to be held in 
India. There being no limit for Europeans there 
should be none for Indians. 


46450. (10) Would you regard any sys¬ 
tem of selection in India which you may recom¬ 
mend for young men who are “ Natives of India,” 
as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of Provincial Civil Service ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you recom¬ 
mend in the conditions governing the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—In so far as the Judicial line is 
concerned I would continue the “ listed posts ” 
which are now merged in the Provincial Service 
as heretofore, and abolish the re3t in view of 
what I have to say in answer to question (18). 

I recommend no change in the existing arrange¬ 
ment in regard to the Executive line. 

46451. (11) Do you recommend any sepa¬ 
rate method of recruitment for the J udicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, 
please describe the system which you would 
propose ?—Members of the Indian Civil Service 
should, in my opinion, be required to elect for 
the Judicial branch within the first three years of 
their appointment. On such election they should 
be given jurisdiction to try civil suits usually 
heard by Munsifs and also criminal cases as 
Magistrates. No executive or police functions of 
any kind should thereafter be entrusted to them. 
When they rise to be Assistant Judges they 
should have the same jurisdiction on the civu 
side as a Subordinate Judge. 

46452. (12) Are you satisfied with the 
present statutory definition of the term “ Natives 
of India ” in section 6 of the Government of 
India Acts, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including 
“ any person born and domiciled within the Domi¬ 
nions of His Majesty in India, of parents habi¬ 
tually resident in India, and not established 
there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective 
of whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian des¬ 
cent, or of unmixed European descent ? If npt, 
state fully any proposals that you wish to make 
in regard to this matter.—I am satisfied with the 
present statutory definition of the term “ Natives 
of India” but am not satisfied with the term 
itself. If “ Natives of India ” are henceforth 
called “ Indians ” it will be a graceful concession 
to Indian public opinion and will not affect the 
definition. 

46453. (13) If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons.—I would adhere to the present age- 
limits if the scheme I have proposed in answer tp 
question (6) is accepted, but would recommend 
reduction to 19—21 if simultaneous examinations 
are allowed to be held in India and England. In 
case of no change in the existing system I would 
keep the age-limits as they are. My reasons for 
this opinion will appear from my answer to ques¬ 
tion (6). 

46454. (14)- What in your opinion is the 
most suitable age at which junior Civilians re¬ 
cruited in England should commence their official 
duties in India ?— I think 26 is the most suitable 
age at which junior Civilians recruited in Engl ftp d 
should commence their official duties inlndia. 

46455. (15) What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in Epglftod would best 
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suit candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differ¬ 
entiation between the age-limits for Natives of 
India and for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I think 22—24 are the most suitable 
age-limits for the open competitive examination 
in England both for “ Natives of India ” and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty and I would 
make no differentiation in this respect. 

46456. (16) What alterations, if any, do 
you recommend in the authorized syllabus of 
subjects and marks prescribed for the open com¬ 
petitive examination ?—I would add Indian His¬ 
tory and Hindu and Muhammadan Law, assign¬ 
ing 500 marks to each, to the authorized syllabus 
and make them compulsory in the competitive 
examination for all candidates who offer them¬ 
selves for the Indian Civil Service. In my 
opinion it is essential for all members of the 
Indian Civil Service to have a thorough know¬ 
ledge of Indian History. I would assign the 
same marks to Sanskrit and Arabic as to Latin 
and Greek. 

46457. (17) Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, 
state -them and give reasons ?—I do not think any 
differentiation is necessary. 

46458. (18) Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons?—I 
would reserve the following posts for members of 
the Indian Civil Service:— 

(/) Executive Branch. 

(i) Memberships of the Board of Revenue. 

(ii) Divisional Commissionerships. 

These in my opinion are wholly unnecessary in 
rovinces where there are Boards of Revenue, 
ut if they are retained I would reserve them 
for members of the Indian Civil Service. 

(iii) Collectorships. 

With the exception of a few which may be 
set apart as prize posts for subordinate officers 
of proved merit and ability I would reserve all 
these for the Indian Civil Service. 

By reason of their qualification and training 
the members of the Indian Civil Service would, 
in my opinion, be eminently fitted for the dis¬ 
charge of the responsible duties of the posts 
mentioned above. I do not think there is any 
other class of public servants in India who can 
be said to possess the same qualifications for those 
posts. I have provided for exceptional cases of 
individuals possessing the necessary ability by 
setting apart a few prize posts for them. 

(II) Judicial Branch. 

I would recruit District and Sessions Judges in 
the following proportion:— 

Twenty per cent, by promotion from the Provin¬ 
cial Service. 

Thirty-five per cent, by members of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

Forty-five per cent, by direct appointment of 
barristers and vakils of not less than five years’ 

standing. 

This will secure a preponderance of trained 
lawyers which in my opinion is essential and 
will also do away with the necessity of having 


“listed posts" for members of the Provincial 
Service. I consider the proportion of 35 per 
cent, for the Indian Civil Service to be adequate. 

I do not recognize the necessity or desirability 
of the Indian Civil Service being represented as 
such on the High Court Bench, and am strongly 
opposed to any considerations based on the sup¬ 
posed claims of communities or services being 
allowed to weigh in the appointment of Judges 
of the highest courts of the country. No one 
has a vested right in these appointments and 
only such as are qualified by ability, experience, 
and character should find a place on the Bench 
of these courts. No member of any Service can, 
in my opinion, have the training and the experi¬ 
ence of a lawyer who has practised his profession 
with distinction and eminence before different 
Judges for a considerable number of years. 
The analogy of Continental methods of recruit¬ 
ment of Judges cannot hold good in India. So 
far we have advanced on British lines. The 
Bench and the Bar are permeated by British 
ideals and traditions and if we are to advance 
further it can only be on British lines. The 
great majority of High Court Judges should 
therefore come from among practising lawyers. 

It is these who have made the English Bench 
the admiration of the world. At the same time I 
would not ignore real worth and merit wherever 
it is found and for this reason would recom¬ 
mend the appointment of not more than two 
members of the Indian Civil Service, and not 
more than one member of the Provincial Service 
to the High Court Bench, if all the Judges of 
the High Court recommend by unanimous reso- % 
lution that such appointment should be made. 
But I would not earmark any Judgeships of the 
High Court for any class, community or Service. 

46459. (19) Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the civil administration ? If so, to what 
proportion of the posts included in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre do you consider that 
Natives of India might under present conditions 
properly be admitted ?— I would make no dis¬ 
tinction between European and Indian subjects 
of His Majesty. Any such distinction is contrary 
to the letter and spirit of the Statute of 1833 and 
the Proclamation of 1858. Fitness is the only 
test I would employ and as I have already pointed 
out European subjects of His Majesty would 
never be found lacking in numbers or fitness. 

It is therefore quite unnecessary to prescribe a 
minimum even if such mi nim um be considered 
desirable. 

46460. (20) Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruitecT'for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?—I do not approve the existing “ special 
arrangements ” and would recommend those I 
have mentioned in answer to question (18) 
instead. 

46461. (21) Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ”■ 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
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recommend ?—I am strongly opposed to the revi¬ 
val of the old system of appointment of “ Statu¬ 
tory Civilians.” It has been tried and found 
wanting. No more experiments need be made. 

46462. (22) If the system of recruiting 
military officers in India for posts in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province would you advise its re- 
introduction or introduction, as the case may be, 
and if the system should be introduced or re¬ 
introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?—The system of recruiting 
military officers for posts in the Indian Civu 
Service cadre has never existed in the province 
of Agra and I am not in favour of its introduc¬ 
tion in future. It was in vogue in Oudh up till 
about 10 years ago and I do not think the people 
of Oudh are any the worse off without it. I am 
therefore not in favour of the system being re¬ 
introduced in Oudh. 

46463. (23) Do you consider that such a 
system should be restricted to the recruitment of 
military officers, or extended to the recruitment 
of selected officers from other Indian services ?— 
It follows from my answer to the preceding 
question that I will have no selection of officers 
from the other Indian services for posts in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre except as pointed out 
in my answer to question (18). 

46464. (24) What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed ?—I have dealt with 
this point in my answer to question (18). 

46465. (25) Aro you satisfied with the 

E nt rule which prescribes that Natives of 
, other than members of the Provincial 
Civil Service or statutory civilians, may be 
appointed to one-quarter of the listed posts ?— 
No. For reasons see my answer to question 
( 18 )- 

46466. (26) Are you satisfied with the 
system by which most of the inferior listed posts 
are merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
Yes. But I would gradually abolish the “listed 
posts ” and include the “ merged posts ” in the 
Provincial Civil Service cadre. 

46467. (28) Please add such remarks as 
you may desire to offer on any points relating to 
the system of recruitment for Indian Civil 
Service posts which are not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions ?-~I strongly 
advocate a complete separation of the executive 
and judicial functions of the Indian Civil Service. 
The two services should be separately recruited 
and no functions which strictly belong to the one 
should on any account be exercised by the other. 
Such separation is, in my opinion, the crying 
need of the country and no reform can be com¬ 
plete without it. 

46468. (29) Do you consider that candi¬ 
dates recruited for the Indian Civil Service by 
open competitive examination should undergo a 
period of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ?—I think it is very desirable that they 
should. 

46469. (30) If so, how long, in your 
opinion should this period be, ana what course 


of study should be prescribed for the proba¬ 
tioners ? -1 would fix the period of probation at 
two years and revert to the old course of study 
prescribed for the final examination of 1891 with 
the addition of the following subjects to the Law 
of India:— 

1. Law of Mortgage and Transfer of Property. 

2. Land Tenures in India and Rent and Re¬ 
venue Laws. 

I have proposed the desirability of making 
Indian History and Hindu and Muhammadan Law 
conljmlsory at the competitive examination for 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service. 

If my proposal is accepted I would omit these 
subjects from the final examination but if it is 
not I would retain them. 

46470. (31) Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary between the course of 
study for probationers who are Natives of India 
and the course prescribed for other natural-bom 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend?—I 
do not consider any differentiation necessary. 

46471. (32) Do you consider that the pro¬ 
bationers’ course of instruction could best be spent 
in England or in India ? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—The 
probationers’ course of instruction in the case of 
“ Natives of India ” should be spent in England 
and in that of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty in India. For the latter, attendance at 
Indian Courts of law may mutatis mutandis be 
substituted for attendance at English Courts of 
law as required by the rules for the examination 
of 1891. 

46472. (33) Do you think it desirable to 
start, at some suitable place in India, a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and possibly of other Indian ser¬ 
vices recruited in England ?—It is very desirable 
to train probationers in the province to which 
they are assigned and I do not think it will be 
advisable to start a college for the whole of India. 
Suitable arrangements should in my opinion be 
made with the Indian Universities and the exist¬ 
ing colleges. 

46473. (34) Do you think it desirable that 
each Provincial Government should arrange for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses 
of instruction for the whole or portions of the 
first two years of service at some suitable centrd? 
—This and the next question, as I understand them, 
overlap each other, and the term “ probationer ’’ 
seems to me to be used here in a sense different to 
that in which it is used in the previous questions. 
The answers I have already given relate to pro¬ 
bationers before they enter service and for the 
training of these it would be desirable for Pro¬ 
vincial Governments to make the necessary 
arrangements for the whole period of their pro¬ 
bation at some suitable centre. The case of those 
who have already entered service is different and 
for thesethe best training in my opinion would 
be to attach them by turns to the High Court as 
judgment-writers and personal assistants to the 
Registrar, to senior officers in the Executive and 
Judicial services of the province and to the Legal 
Remembrancer, Government Advocates, and senior 
Government Pleaders. I would attach “Natives 
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of India ” to European members of the services 
last-mentioned and other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty to Indian officers. The latter should 
be required to acquire facility in speaking the 
vernacular of the province as educated men and 
learn how to treat Indians with courtesy and 
consideration and how to avoid offending their 
feelings and prejudices. They should be expect¬ 
ed to converse in the vernacular with the officer 
to whom they are attached and the latter should 
be instructed to insist upon this being done. 

46474 (35) Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
officers of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India? If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, be in¬ 
troduced ?—I have made my suggestions in 
answer to the previous question. 

46475. (36) Do you consider that there 
has been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how could this best be 
remedied ?—I am not satisfied that European 
members of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages. Most of them come to the end of 
their career in India without acquiring even a 
rudimentary knowledge of the vernacular of the 

S rovince in which they have spent their life-time. 

'he reason of this is that with the spread of 
English education in the country there have been 
fewer and fewer opportunities for Europeans to 
converse with Indians in their own language. The 
old type of Hindu or Muhammadan gentleman 
who, without knowing a word of English, was 
the embodiment of true oriental culture, is fast 
dying out and the English-speaking man with 
English ways is taking his place. The European 
officer finds it necessary to speak the vernacular 
only when he comes in contact with the ignorant 
classes and as a consequence is out of touch with 
the style of language used by the upper classes. 
So far this deterioration is due to natural causes. 
But the artificial barriers which exist between 
Europeans and Indians are in my opinion equally 
responsible for the existing state of things. 
What is required is freer intercourse between 
the two classes on equal terms. This will greatly 
depend on the treatment accorded to Indians by 
Europeans and no specific remedy can be suggest¬ 
ed. The suggestion I have made of attaching 
young Civilians to experienced senior Indian 
officers will considerably improve matters. But 
the real solution of the problem must be left to 
the mutual efforts that are now being made and 
I hope will continue to be made in cultivating a 
better understanding between the two peoples. 

For the present all that can be done is to 
encourage the study of books in modern colloquial 
Hin dustani (both Hindi and Urdu) which are 
now numerous. I would institute an additional 
examination for all members of the Indian Civil 
Service in somewhat more advanced Hindustani 
• than is now offered by junior Civilians in the 
higher standard examination and would hold this 
additional examination after 5 years* service. If 


this is decided upon the proper course of study 
can easily be determined. 

46476. (37) Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro¬ 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of members of the 
Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between recom¬ 
mendations applicable to all officers and to officers 
selected for the Judicial branch?—For the purpose 
of securing general improvement and proficiency 
in the knowledge of law in all members of the 
Indian Civil Service it is in my opinion enough 
to revert to the old practice of 2 years’ probation 
with the wider range of study I have already 
suggested. The special arrangements I consider 
necessary for officers selected for the Judicial 
branch have been indicated by me in my answers 
to questions (11) and (34). 

46477. (38) Do you recommend any special 

course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch ?—It is very 
desirable that officers selected for the Judicial 
branch should keep up their study of law but 
this must depend on the inclination of individu¬ 
als. I am not prepared to prescribe a course of 
study with a view to further examination but 
have, so far as appeared to me possible, made due. 
provision to secure the necessary proficiency by 
widening the range of study for the final exam¬ 
ination and introducing a system of training as 
Munsifs, Subordinate Judges, and Assistant 
J udges. 

46478. (39) Do you recommend any special 

training in subordinate judicial posts in 
India for officers selected for the Judicial branch ? 
If so, please give details?—Yes. I have given 
details in my answers to questions (11) and (34). 

46479. (40) Is any differentiation desirable 

in a system of training after appointment in 
India between members of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice who are Natives of India and other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state 
the special arrangements that you recommend ?— 
I do not think any differentiation is necessary 
except that " Natives of India ” should receive 
their training under European officers and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty upder Indian 
officers. 

46480. (42) Is any differentiation neces¬ 

sary in regard to the probation and training of 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
Natives of India as between persons of unmixed 
Indian descent, of mixed European and Indian 
descent, and of unmixed European descent ? If 
so, please state your proposals.—For purposes 
of probation and training I would put “ Natives of 
India ” who are of mixed European and Indian 
descent or of unmixed European descent on the 
same footing as other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty who are not “ Natives of India.” I have 
already stated my proposals in regard to each. 
Please refer to my answers to questions (34) and 
(40). 

46481. (45) Do you consider that the ex¬ 
change compensation allowance, introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply to 
officers already employed or be restricted 
to future entrants ?—I would abolish all invidious 
distinctions between members of the same services 
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depending on nationality or domicile and allow 
increased salaries to the present recipients of ex¬ 
change compensation allowance as well as to 
future entrants. 

46482. (46) If abolition is recommended 
with compensation in the form of increased 
salaries, what is your opinion regarding the grant 
of a similar increase of salary to those members 
of the service who now draw no exchange com¬ 
pensation allowance ?—I would have the same 
scale of salaries for all members of the same 
service whether they draw exchange compensa¬ 
tion allowance or not. 

46483. (47) Turning now to the case of 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of tho Provin¬ 
cial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service? If not, what; rates do 
you suggest for the various grades of the 
service?—I would increase the salary of Statu¬ 
tory Civilians and officers of the Provincial Service 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service. But in cases where an officer of 
the Provincial Service is a member of the same 
Court as an officer of the covenanted service, e.g. 
the Court of the Judicial Commissioner of Oudh, 
no distinction should bo made and the same salary 
should be given to both. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

46484. (51) Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 
19th August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration? 
— The conditions stated in the Government of 
India Resolution cited in the question are not in 
my opinion suitable. I would recruit the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service by open competitive examina¬ 
tion. If the system of recruitment by competi¬ 
tive examination is good enough for the Indian 
Civil Service, I do not see why it should not be 
equally satisfactory for the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

46485. (52) In particular, are the rales 
for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice in force in your province suitable, or have 
you any recommendations to make for their 
alteration ?—The rules are not at all satisfactory. 
Recruitment by open competitive examination is 
the only safe alternative I can suggest. 

46486. (53) Do you consider that recruit¬ 
ment for a Provincial Civil Service should 
ordinarily be restricted to residents of the prov¬ 
ince to which it belongs ?—I think so. 

46487. (54) Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommond to secure this 
object ?—There are endless squabbles going on 
between Hindus and Muhammadans on the 
subject of proper representation of. the two com¬ 
munities in the Provincial Civil Service of these 
provinces. Each class complains that the other 
is over-represented and no end of statistics is 


called for from tho Government at the meetings 
of the Local Legislative Council, I confess I 
am unable to say what the real fact is as the 
whole question is so annoying to me that I have 
never taken the trouble to go into figures. As I 
have already stated, I am strongly opposed to 
class and communal representation in the public 
service of the country. If however such repre¬ 
sentation is considered necessary, I would recom¬ 
mend that 75 per cent, of posts be filled up by open 
competitive examination and the remaining 25 
per cent, by nomination after the results of the 
open competition are published. The nomina¬ 
tions will, of course, be made with a view to 
adjust tho proper proportion of the communities 
who have failed to secure their proportionate 
share at the open competition. In any case I 
would not allow the representation of any com¬ 
munity in excess to the proportion it bears to the 
total population. 

46488. (57) To what extent are the func¬ 
tions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differen¬ 
tiated ? Is any change desirable, and if so, in 
what direction?—The only differentiation is that 
officers on the Civil side, viz., Munsifs, Subor¬ 
dinate Judges, Judges of Courts of Small Causes, 
and Assistant Judges, have no executive duties to 
discharge, while those on the Criminal and Re¬ 
venue side, viz.. Deputy Collectors and Deputy 
Mag istrates, have a curious jumble of functions to 
perform. As in the case of the Indian Civil 
Service, the complete separation of the executive 
from the judicial functions is urgently called for 
in the Provincial Civil Service also. 

46489. (58) Are you satisfied with the 
present designation “ the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice ?” If not, what would you suggest ?— 
Yes. 

46490. (59) Do you accept as suitable 
the principle recommended by tho Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a consider¬ 
ation of the terms necessary to secure locally 
the desired qualifications in the officers appoint¬ 
ed ? If not, what principle do you recommend ? 
—Yes. 

46491. (60) Are the existing rates of pay 
and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of 
your province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend?—No. I 
would fix the starting salary of a Munsif or De¬ 
puty Collector at Rs. 300 and the maximum 
salary of a Subordinate Judge or Deputy Collector 
of the highest grade at Rs. 1,200 per month. 
Judges of Courts of Small Causes should have 
a salary of Rs. 1,500 per month. The present 
salaries do not attract the best available 
men. 

46492. (61) Do you approve of the ar¬ 
rangement by which officers oi the Provincial 
Civil Service holding listed posts draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates 
do you suggest for the various appointments ?— 
No Please see my answer to question 
(47). 
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Pandit Moti Lal Nehru called and examined. 


46493. (Chairman.) You are an Advocate of 
'the High Court, Allahabad, and a member of the 
Legislative Council of these provinces 1 —Yes. 

46494. You are also President of the United 
Provinces Congress Committee ?—Yes. 

46495. Your scheme for the further admis¬ 
sion of Indians into the Service is to have a preli¬ 
minary examination in India for candidates be¬ 
tween the ages of 17 and 19, open to all natural- 
boin subjects of His Majesty ?—Yes. 

46496. And then successful candidates, to the 
number of 25 or 30, would be awarded scholar¬ 
ships of £200 a year, tenable for three years, 
enabling them to go in for the competitive ex¬ 
amination in London ?—Yes. 

46497. So that you would have at the Uni¬ 
versity in course of time between 75 and 90 
cholars ? —Yes, in the third year and thereafter. 

46498. The examination which you propose 
to hold in India for the scholarships is to be an 
open examination for the whole of India, is it 
not l— Yes, without restriction of any kind what¬ 
ever ; open to all the subjects of His Majesty. 

46499. You are opposed to any form of 
nomination combined with examination ?—I am 
strongly opposed to nomination of any kind. 

46500. What is your main reason against 
combining preliminary nomination with an ex¬ 
amination ?—In my opinion nomination is simply 
an euphemism for favouritism. It may be that 
with certain people, with certain Selection 
Boards, so to speak, nomination may be very 
satisfactory, but the very principle involves the 
possibility of jobbery, and I would exclude it 
altogether. 

46501. Can you not conceive any form of 
nominating Board which would be free from those 
vices ?- I do not think it is impossible or incon¬ 
ceivable but I object to the principle. 

46502. How many candidates do you antici¬ 
pate would enter for your examination for scholar¬ 
ships, if you opened it to the whole of India ?— 
In the beginning there would be a very small 
number, but I suppose as time goes on the 
numbers will increase. 

46503. Whydo you think there would be very 
few candidates at first ?—It would require special 
preparation. As things exist now there are no 
opportunities for such special preparation. When 
the examination becomes established there will 
be institutions growing up all over the country 
where special facilities will be afforded for pre¬ 
paration for this examination. 

46504. I should have thought that the fact that 
it was for the whole of India would have induced 
a very large number to have a try for it ?— 
When I say that there would be a small number, 
I mean speaking comparatively. To begin with 
it would be a comparatively small number, but it 
will swell. 

46505. The examination you propose is some¬ 
what on the lines of the Indian Civil Service exam¬ 
ination, only of a rather lower standard ?—Yes. 

46506. Of whom would you suggest that the 
examining board should consist?—It need not ne¬ 
cessarily do subject to the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners. There might be examiners appointed 
from the various Universities. 

46507. You say if this scheme is not accepted 


you would prefer simultaneous examinations, and 
you would like to see the age-limit reduced from 
17 to 19, and three years’ probation in England 
to follow ? —The age-limit which I have mention¬ 
ed is a slip. I have corrected it in the copy 
which I have handed in to the Secretary, I 
would make it 19 to 21. I put down 17 to 19 for 
the preliminary examination. 

46508. Why have you changed the age ?—It 
was not my intention. It was simply a sup. 

46509. Would not the age of 19 to 21 come 
into conflict with the University course at 
Home ?—No. The candidate will have three 
years after he is 21. In case there is a simulta¬ 
neous examination at the age of 19 to 21, I 
would recommend three years’ probation in 
England. 

46510. Do you set great store on that proba¬ 
tion in England ?—I do. 

46511. I notice that you say, “I do not be¬ 
lieve in a person qualifying himself for a post 
after he has got it.” That rather implies that you 
regard the first examination as the main test ?— 
Yes, Ido. That is my proposal. My scheme I 
put first. Incase it does not commend itself to 
the Commission, then I say the next best thing is 
simultaneous examinations. 

46512. The principle would be the same for 
both ?—Yes. 

46513. Would you not set very great store on 
the training which the young Civilian should get 
after he has passed his first preliminary examin¬ 
ation ?—Yes; but I should like him to know that 
unless he passes his examination in England he 
will be liable to rejection. If he has got his 
appointment in his pocket I should not expect 
the same amount of work from him, as I other¬ 
wise would. 

46514. Do you think that as many Indians 
would get in through the London examination at 
the age of 19 to 21 as get in now between the 
ages ot 21 and 24 ?—I should think so. I should 
think that those who have got in so far under 
the present conditions would get in even if the 
age limit were reduced. 

46515. You say you are strongly against the 
representation of classes and communities in the 
Public Service. Do you not find any practical 
difficulties with regard to officers of one commu¬ 
nity being placed in districts inhabited by another 
community?—There is hardly any district in 
these provinces which is composed of one com¬ 
munity only. There are generally both the com¬ 
munities, and there may be a preponderance of one 
community in one district and a preponderance 
of another community in another district ; 
but I do not see that any difficulty would be 
occasioned by a Hindu, for instance, being ap¬ 
pointed to a district where the preponderance 
was Muhammadans, and vice versA. 

46516. Would you make any distinction in 
the matter of communal representation as between 
the Indian Civil Service and the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—No. I would not. 

46517. You do not regard it as more import¬ 
ant to consider that aspect with reference to the 
Provincial Civil Service than with reference to 
the Indian Civil Service ?—I think it is equally 
wrong in principle to introduce communal 
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representation in the Provincial Service and the 
Indian Civil Service. 

46518. You yourself make certain provisions 
with regard to the Provincial Civil Service, and 
you say that 75 per cent, are to be admitted by 
open competition and 25 per cent, by nomina¬ 
tion?—Yes, that is incase it is held that some 
sort of communal representation must be intro¬ 
duced. Even then I would have 75 per cent, by 
the open competitive examination; and the 
balance after the examination. Any deficiency 
in any community might be made up out of the 
25 per cent. 

46519. You make that concession against 
your own better judgment ?—It is against my 
own principle. If I am held to be wrong, and if 
some sort of communal representation is intro¬ 
duced, I should still have the greater majority 
coming in by the open competition. 

46520. You are satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “Natives of 
India ”; but you would like to substitute the 
term “ Indian ” ?—Yes. 

46521. Would not this introduce a complica¬ 
tion with regard to the members of tho domiciled 
community?—I do not see how. They will all 
be Indians. 

46522. Your alteration of title would not 
imply tho exclusion of members of the domiciled 
community ?—No. I would define “ Indians " in 
the same sense as “ Natives of India,” and com¬ 
prehend the same classes. 

46523. You would gradually abolish the listed 
posts and include the merged posts in the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service cadre. I do not quite under¬ 
stand what you mean by that. The merged posts 
are already included in the Provincial Civil 
Service cadre ?—Yes. 

46524. Would you leave the present listed 
posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre?—I 
would obliterate the distinction between the 
merged and unmerged posts altogether. Thoso 
that are merged posts aro not listed posts at all. 
I would abolish tho listed po3ts gradually; and 
when the listed posts aro abolished 'there would 
be no more posts which aro merged and posts 
which are not merged. 

46525. Are you speaking of the posts merged 
in the Provincial Service, or listed posts ?—I am 
speaking of listed posts as a whole. I would gra¬ 
dually abolish listed posts, and those which have 
been merged in the Provincial Civil Service 
cadro I would retain in that cadre. 

46526. On the other hand, you would add a 
grade or two to the Provincial Civil Service?—Yes. 

46527. A Rs. 1,000 and a Rs. 1,200 grade for 
Subordinate Judges?—Y 03 . 

46528. Do you think that the Provincial Civil 
Service would appreciate that more than tho 
present listed posts with the somewhat higher 
status attached to them ?—I do not know what 
the Provincial Civil Service would think of it. 
My idea is to include in tho Provincial Civil 
Service cadre tho listed posts which are now 
reserved as special prizes. Those would be 
special prizes for the whole Service; and then 
there would be tho Indian Civil Servico posts 
which would ordinarily be reserved for that cadre. 
It was with a view to abolishing the listed posts 
that I have made this suggestion. 
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46529. It would simply mean this, that you 
would bring down the listed posts into the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service instead of leaving them 
between the Provincial Civil Service and the 
Indian Civil Service ?—Yes; I would allow the 
Provincial Civil Service men to be promoted 
direct into the higher Indian Service. 

46530. When they are thus promoted would 
you give them the status of the Indian Civil 
Service officer without any reservation ?—Yes. 

46531. {Lord Ronxldshay.) The answers 
which you have given here represent the views 
of the United Provinces Congress Committee ?— 
No : they represent my own views. 

46532. Under your scheme for recruitment 
you anticipate that most of the Indian scholars 
whom you would eventually send to England to 
compete at the open examination would prove 
successful ?—I cannot say as to what proportion 
of them would be successful, but the whole 
idea is to give them the same facilities as the 
people havo in England. 

46533. I rather gather from what you said in 
answer to question (6) that one of the great 
advantages of your plan would be that even 
the probably small proportion of failures would 
not sulfur with regard to their future career 
and I gather from that that you expect the 
great majority of your scholars would be suc¬ 
cessful in the open competition ?—I do expect 
that they would be more successful than 
they are now. A greater proportion of them 
would be successful than at present. It is 
impossible to say what the proportion would be. 

46534. {Sir Tkzodore Morison.) With 
regard to your answer to question (18), what 
would you do with the Judicial branch of the 
Servico? I understand you would give 45 per 
cent, of the District and Sessions Judgeships by 
direct appointment to legal practitioners ?—Yes. 

46535. Will you tell me how you would 
select those ?—Tney would bo selected by the 
High Court. 

48533. By nomination ?—Yes. 

43537. Would not that be a euphemism for 
favouritism in that case?—In that case the 
High Courts know thero aro practitioners and 
the public knows them too. It would be a gro3a 
case of jobbery if they wore to select third-rate 
men. They would not do so. You must depend 
upon the highest court of the country. 

43538. Tno difforenco is that you think in 
the past the selections by the High Court have 
given groat satisfaction; and nomination by 
such a body as that you do not object to ?—I do 
not object to that. When it comes to official 
appointments being given to the Bar, that is 
the only way in which you can appoint members 
of the Bar. You cannot submit them to further 
examination. 

48539. Do you accept it with reluctance ?— 
That is tho only possible way of doing it. 

46540. Do you think it entails evils, though 
it is the only possible way ?—For the selection of 
District Judges from among members of the Bar 
nomination is tho only available means and there¬ 
fore one has to resort to it. 

46541. These proportions which you have 
proposed are unlike anything which has been 
suggested to us before: why do you give such 
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an unusually small proportion to the Provincial 
Civil Service ? You say 20 per cent, by promo¬ 
tion?—Yes, that is one-fifth of the whole cadre. 

46542. And you would give half to Barristers 
and Vakils ?—Yes ; because it will secure a pre¬ 
ponderance of trained lawyers. I want trained 
lawyers to be District Judges. As I have said 
here, I do not believe that any member of any 
service can have the same training as the prac¬ 
tising lawyer. 

46543. Your point is that no Judicial Service 
can have the same training in the law as the 
practising lawyer ?—Yes. 

46544. I gather that you do not attach any 
value, or next to no value, to the three years’ 
practice in the profession which is imposed upon 
Munsifs ?—Yes, I do. Six years’ practice would 
be double its value; and twenty years’ practice, 
will have its own value. 

46545. You give the smallest proportion to 
the people who start as Munsifs, and you give a 
much larger proportion to the members of the 
Civil Service who have never practised. Why 
do you do that ?—Because of the other safe¬ 
guards I have imposed, I mean the other safeguards 
for efficiency. If the suggestions I have made 
are adopted the result would be that men from 
the Civil Service would havo received a proba¬ 
tion in the High Court, as assistants to regis¬ 
trars, as judgment-writers, as Munsifs, and Subor¬ 
dinate Judges. 

46546. In service, but not by actual prac¬ 
tice?—I have attached them also to Pleaders 
and Government Advocates. 

46547. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) You have 
had much experience of the profession ?—I have 
been thirty years in it. 

46548. You say that your Bar is a competent 
Bar ?—I think it is as competent as any other 
in any of the big centres. 

46549. It has been said that you cannot get 
really good men for such posts as District 
Judges. What is your experience? You know 
the profession, and you ought to be able to tell 
us ?—I think there are many men in Allahabad 
and Lucknow, who are perhaps too good for 
Judgeships. They would nut take them up. 
But there are also men Who would be very glad 
to take such posts, and would make good and 
competent Judges. 

46550. But are they men of sufficient pro¬ 
gress and standing in the profession ?—Yes. You 
will find men of ten or twelve or fifteen years’ 
standing who would be willing tonccept such posts. 

46551. Would they have sufficient practice ? 
What practice would they have, valuing it by 
income ?— Even if a man earns a large income he 
is likely to take a District Judgeship. He has 
prospects of pension, and there are other induce¬ 
ments. 

46552. Do you think that men with between 
Ks. 1,000 and Bs. 2,000 income would accept 
it ?—Yes, I suppose so. 

46553. Are there also men in the District 
Courts who could be considered competent for 
such places ?— There are. I c ann ot say in every 
district, but in most districts there would be. 
For instance, in the districts of Cawnpore and 
Benares, and other places like that, there are 
many' competent men. 


46554. Do you think the executive experi¬ 
ence which the Joint Magistrate has is of much 
use to him on the Bench ?—I think it is of 
absolutely no use to him at all. On the con¬ 
trary, it is a drag upon his judicial frame of mind. 

46555. It is a drawback in what way ?—It 
is very difficult for him to get rid of the ideas, 
which he has conceived as an executive officer. 
I do not believe in the training of a civilian as a 
judicial officer while he is doing purely executive 
work. What is claimed for it is that he knows the 
people. But the truth about it, in my opinion, is 
that he does not know the people as they are: 
he knows them as they are presented to him. 
The one test of it is that he does not know the. 
language of the country. I have not seen more 
than half a dozen in the whole course of my 
experience at the Bar who can speak the 
language of the country with any facility. They 
may be able to make themselves understood to 
Ichitma'gar8, but they would not be able to carry 
on an ordinary conversation either with a villa¬ 
ger, because the villager’s language would be of 
a different style, or with very high class people 
who live in towns. 

46556. Is it not a fact that when he goes out 
to camp touring in the district he comes into 
contact with villagers, and talks with them 
about their affairs, and gets to know them in 
that way ?- I think when touring the time of 
the officer is divided between shooting and hold¬ 
ing his kutchery. Shooting comes in very handy. 

46557. In the kutchery he is trying cases?— 
When he finds time he tries cases. He tries them 
much as he would try them at head-quarters if he 
was not on tour. I do not think he goes to the 
houses of the villagers to converse with them. 

46558. Does he acquire some sort of Judicial 
experience when he is working as a Joint Magis¬ 
trate, where experience would be of use to him 
as a Judge ?—He does try some criminal cases. 

46559. How far does the trial of criminal 
cases befit a man for a Judge’s work ?— He may 
do the work of a Sessions Judge, but not the 
work of a District Judge who tries civil cases. 

46560. What would you say to a system by 
which in open competition one is encouraged to 
study law a good deal by marks being assigned 
to that subject, and then, say after six or eight 
years, one is sent to England on his study leave 
to study in the chambers of a Barrister and get 
called to the Bar if possible ? Do you think 
that that would be a very substantial improve¬ 
ment on the present state of things ?—A very 
great improvement. 

46561. Do you think after such a study leave 
he will be able to enter upon his judicial duties 
at once ?—After he has had work for some time, 

I would give him some small civil suits to try. 

46562. Then he must come back and begin as 
a Munsif and then as a Subordinate Judge ?— 
Yes, he might have appellate jurisdiction later on. 

46563. You lay very great stress upon the 
necessity of separating the executive and the 
judicial functions. You say that it is a crying 
need in these provinces ?—Yes. 

46564. What sort of evil arises out of this 
combined system, in your experience ?—I do not 
think there can be any question as to the prin¬ 
ciple of it. 
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46565. Apart from the question of principle, 
is it actually abused in practice ?—One can only 
give instances in which injustice has resulted. 

46566. In what direction ? —In the direction 
of innocent persons being convicted and guilty 
persons being at large—never apprehended 

46567. You say there are miscarriages of 
justice due to this combined system ?—Certainly. 

46568. Has it led to any apprehension in the 
minds of the people that the Subordinate Magis¬ 
trates do not try the criminal cases with imparti¬ 
ality on account of their being subordinate to the 
District Magistrate, who is the executive head 
officer of the district ? —Generally speaking 
there is no such apprehension; but in some cases 
where it is supposed that the administration of 
the district is at stake the general impression is 
that the result of the case is not the result of the 
evidence, but for the good of the administration. 

46569. Would they be more important police 
cases? —More especially badmashi cases. 

46570. Are cases very frequent under section 
110 here?—One hears frequently of them. 

46571. What are the class of badmashi cases 
in which you say this power is abused?—I have 
not much experience of criminal cases. I have 
not laid myself out for that work for some years 
past; but they are the “ bad livelihood ” cases, 
as they are called, under section 110. A man 
has been reported upon privately. He incurs 
the displeasure of the lowest police officer. The 
police officer conveys it to his superior, and it 
reaches the Magistrate, and he is in the bad 
books of the Magistrate. The least thing against 
him ends in his conviction under this section, 
under which he need not be proved to have com¬ 
mitted any definite offence. 

46572. Are men of any position and aristo¬ 
cracy prosecuted under that section ?—Some v. :y 
important zamindars have been prosecuted. A 
purdah naahin lady has been prosecuted to my 
knowledge who is closely related to the Maharaja 
of Rewah. She was tried, but the charge was 
subsequently withdrawn. The charge was for 
inciting a breach of the peace. It was a case of 
security for keeping the peace. 

46573. That is under another section, section 
107 ?—Yes. 

46574. Is that section also brought into re¬ 
quest very much ?—Yes. Those are the two 
sections which are very much used. 

46575. (Mr. Sly.) Were you born in the 
United Provinces?—Yes. 

46576. What is your race or caste ?—I am a 
Kashmiri Brahman. I was born in Agra, and so 
was my father before me, and my grandfather. 

46577. You were speaking about the work 
of the Collectors in camp; have you been with 
a Collector when he has been in camp ?—I have 
several times visited a Collector when he has 
been in camp. 

46578. As a visitor ?—No, on business. 

46579. Have you appeared in cases before 
Collectors when they have been in camp ?—Not 
only in cases, but what are called executive 
things; seeing them in connection with those 
sort of things. 

46580. Have you spent some days with them 
in camp ?—No. I have been there for a day, 
or for some hours. 


46581. When they go shooting, do you think 
they have to know anything of the language for 
that purpose ?— The language of the birds, 
perhaps! 

46582. But not the language of the shikaris ? 

They know enough for that. I do not mean 
to say that they cannot express themselves to 
the shikari or to the khansama. 

46583. Does the shikari talk a different 
language from the language of the country ?— 
The shikari talks very good Hindustani, no 
doubt.. They can express to the shikari their 
intention of going out for the shooting; and 
perhaps they can name the animal that they 
want to shoot. It does not necessarily follow, 
if the shikari knows Hindustani, that the man 
who speaks to him knows the same amount of 
Hindustani. 

46584. In your scheme for the recruitment of 
District and Sessions Judges, you have allowed 20 
per cent, to the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

46585. Do you know how many District Judges 
there are in these provinces at the present time ? 
I think the Civil List shows that there are 28 ?— 
There has recently been some increase. I think 
the number is 31. 

46586. You want 20 per cent, of these posts 
to be listed ?—Yes. 

46587. That would give you about six, would 
it not?—Yes. 

46588. At present they have got eight listed 
in the Provincial Civil Service ?—That is after 
I wrote this. 

46589. Do you wish those posts taken away 
from the Provincial Civil Service or not ?—No. 

46590. You would still leave them eight 
listed posts? Yes. They have not been givenJ 
they have been set apart. 

46591. Do you desire that they should now 
be taken away from the Provincial Civil Service 
under your 20 per cent, rule, or would you pre¬ 
fer the present system ?—That is only a rough 
proportion, which I have given, in order to 
indicate the preponderance of the members of 
the Bar, and the preponderance of the members 
of the Civil Service over the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service. That was the idea. I 
do not stick to 20, or 35, or 45 per cent. It 
may be 33, or it may be 22 per cent. 

46592. (Mr. Macdonald.) With reference to 
the combination of the Home and Indian Civil 
Service competition you say, “ The combination 
in other respects will be to the advantage of 
Indian interests, as it will keep the tone and 
standard of the examination for the Indian Civil 
Service on a par with that of the other Civil 
Services of the Empire.” As a matter of fact, 
when these examinations were separate, was not 
the Indian Civil Service regarded as the superior 
competition? You do not know when the con 
bination took place ?—I am not aware of that. 

46593. Do you think that your second argu 
ment in favour of keeping them together in t his 
way as it keeps up the British interest in the 
examination, is a sound one ?—My idea was that. 
if the Civil Service examination was separated 
from the other services, the Home and Colonial, 
that section of the British public who are inter* 
ested in the latter examinations would lose touch 
with the former. 
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46594. Do you take the view that it is very 
desirable that the men who come out here should 
really be interested in India, and not merely he 
interested in making a living ?—Certainly. 

46595. So, to that extent, would not that point 
rather to the old custom of having the two exami¬ 
nations ?—My whole object in putting that down 
was, that if the examinations were held together 
the field of likely persons who might come out 
to India would be enlarged, and persons who 
might possibly not think of coming out to India 
might, on account of this combination, do so, and 
that they would really be interested in the country. 
In this way India would have men coming out 
here interested in the country. 

46596. You would not extend your field of 
selection so wide ?—A large percentage would 
consist of people who are not interested in the 
country at all. They would sit for another exa¬ 
mination, and failing to pass that examination 
would take other Indian appointments 

46597. If that is the effect of the combina¬ 
tion, may I take it that you would he opposed to 
the combination?— Certainly; if that is the effect. 

46598. You give us a scheme for scholarships 
and so on. Have you any objection to this sort 
of method; that you have your simultaneous ex¬ 
amination at the earlier age, and then send your 
successful men home to England fora two,or per¬ 
haps a three years’training; and then at the end 
of that period have a very stiff test examination: 
letting it he clearly understood that those men 
who did not come up to a high standard in that 
test examination would have to get appointments 
somewhere eke, either in the Provincial Civil 
Service or elsewhere ?—The only objection to 
that is that you would make a differentiation 
between Englishmen and Indians. 

46599. The Englishman would go through 
exactly the same process ?—I would have no ob¬ 
jection. 

46600. You would have to lower the stand¬ 
ard of examination ? You are not dealing with 
men of 22; you are dealing with young fellows 
of 18 or 19. You have a competitive examina¬ 
tion : send your men home for a thorough training 
in Indian subjects, then test them very severely 
upon Indian subjects and make provision for any 
that should fail ?—That, in effect, would be the 
preliminary examination which I am suggesting 
here. 

46601. Your preliminary examination under 
that scheme would be the simultaneous exami¬ 
nation ?—Yes. 

46602. Haveyouany strong objection to that?— 
No; I would not have any strong objection to that. 

46603. This is not the official evidence of the 
United Provinces Congress ?—No. That was 
handed in by Mr. Malaviya. 

46604. They have not considered this ?—No. 

46605. Although it is not their official evidence, 
it does not mean that they have rejected it ?—No. 

46606. You are so intimately associated with 
them and you come with different evidence, is the 
reason why I am asking you the question.— I 
should have had no difficulty in presenting the 
Congr ess Note, had it not been for the fact that 
the Commission kindly allowed Mr. Malaviya to 
appear, and hand it in himself. There is one 
difference, however, that I put simultaneous exa¬ 


mination after my preliminary examination. 
There is no other point of difference between my 
memorandum and the memorandum of the 
Congress. 

46607. ( Mr . Madge) You think that justice 
requires that competitive examination for the 
Indian Civil Service should be held only in India 
and you think that Englishmen desiring to com¬ 
pete for it should come out here?—I say that 
that would be the strict justice of the case. 

46608. A fter your preliminary examination 
you propose scholarships of £200 a head and 
you give the total expenditure at £18,000, which 
means rather over 2$ lakhs a year. Do you 
think that that expenditure would be justifiable-, 
as realised from the tax-payers of this country 
in the interests of the candidates ?—I think so. 
I say it is not excessive in my opinion. 

46609. You have already said that you think 
most of them would succeed ?—Yes. 

46610. What grounds have you for saying 
that ?—Because they would be the pick of the 
country. They would not be able to go on the 
off chance of getting ready for the examination 
in England. 

46611. Witnesses have told us that the majo¬ 
rity of Indian students going to England, exposed 
as they are to temptations with a different 
system of living, have turned out bad bargains; 
although your men may be intellectually very su¬ 
perior men it does not prove that they are morally 
capable of withstanding the temptations. Do you 
think that most of them will succeed in spite of 
those risks ?—Yes. Some of them might turnout 
afterwards to be simply bad bargains. If so many 
people holding scholarships were sent I should 
make provision to guard against their going to 
the had. 

46612. You say, in answer to question (11) 
“ Members of the Indian Civil Service should, in 
my opinion, be required to elect for the Judicial 
branch within the first three years of their 
appointment.” Do you think they would have 
gained sufficient experience of the country in 
their joint offices to be good Judges afterwards ? 
— I think their minds would be sufficiently free 
from executive prejudice and bias during the first 
three years. 

46613. (Mr. Tudball) At the end of your 
answer to question (18)you say, “ At the same 
time I would not ignore real worth and merit 
wherever it is found, and for this reason would 
recommend the appointment of not more than 
two members of the Indian Civil Service, and 
not more than one member of the Provincial 
Service to the High Court Bench, if all the 
Judges of the High Court recommend by unani¬ 
mous resolution that such appointment should 
be made.” Why have you used the word 
“unanimous?”—I mean, there should be no sub¬ 
stantial difference of opinion between the Judges. 

46614. “ Unanimous ” would mean that the 

opinion of six Judges would not avail against the 
opinion of one. Supposing one said “ No,” what 
would happen ?—The man should have the ap¬ 
pointment. 

46615. Would it not be better to substitute 
a substantial majority, say two-thirds, or some¬ 
thing like that ? It is rather hard that a man’s 
future career should be in the hands of one 
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man ?—I would not mind making that alteration. 
Instead of “ unanimous ” I would substitute 
“ substantial majority." 

46616. You have stated that in your experi¬ 
ence five or six Civilians speak the language 
fluently. Do you know how many members of 
the Civil Service have obtained degrees of 
Honour and High Proficiency in the language? 
—I do not attach any value to those degrees. 

46617. Practically you attach no value to a 
regular study of the language ?—What I state 
here is a regular study of the language. I 
have given the course of study I suggest. I 
can say with perfeA confidence that in the whole 
course of my life I have only met two English¬ 
men who could speak Hindustani as an Indian. 

46618. The pronunciation is difficult. The 
great difficulty for the European is to get a good 
pronunciation ?—Yes. 

46619. Is that the standard you would 
demand?—I have known people who have been 
25 years in the country, and yet they do not 
know the ordinary conversational style of 
Hindustani. That is to say, what I talk in my 
house, or any other Indian gentleman would talk 
in his house. 

46620. Do you not think that they know 
enough to understand the evidence of witnesses 
given before them ?—That they follow with some 
assistance. 

46621. Can an Indian who is a resident in 
the Western district of these provinces, say 
Tappal in Aligarh, understand a resident in 
Gorakhpur when he speaks?—Not on the first 
day, but on the second day he would be able 
to understand him altogether. I have an example 
which is present to my mind. I went for the 
first time in my life to Gorakhpur to conduct a 
case there. On the first day I did not understand 
the language at all, the sort of dialect of Hin¬ 
dustani which was spoken there. After five or 
six days, when I came back to Allahabad, I could 
not get rid of that dialect, and I found myself 
speaking that same dialect, and the people were 
all laughing at me. 

46622. You are taking a special intellect with 
a special instance. That would hardly be the 
case of the average Indian in the Aligarh district? 
—The words are the same: it is only the 
way in which they are used, which makes it a 
little different. 

46623. Do you think a want of knowledge, 
as you put it, means failure ?—When it is claimed 
for the Indian Civil Service that the executive 
functions they discharge give them a prior claim 
for Judgeships, Isay that the claim of the Bar 
rests upon a higher footing, work before Judges 
of the High Court, and work in all sorts of cases, 
civil, criminal, and everything else. Executive 
work is absolutely of no value at all to a man 
who has to be a District Judge and who has 
to exercise purely judicial functions. 

46624. You do not believe that there is a 
single officer in the service who has spent his 
evenings out in camp in the chaupal of the 
villages ? -1 do not mean to say that. 

46625. Would you be surprised if I quoted 
y ou something like three or four dozen men who 
to my personal knowledge do so ?—I do not deny 
that; but the whole question is, What is the 


opportunity which an officer gets of knowing the 
country by doing so ? 

46626. (Mr. Fasih-ud-din.) What is your 
opinion about the present prospects of the Execu¬ 
tive branch of the Provincial Civil Service; do 
you think they are good, and do you think they 
admit of any improvement ?— I suppose they do 
admit of improvement. 

46627. You say here, and probably rightly 
so, that considering the peculiar conditions of 
India the post of Collectors should ordinarily be 
reserved for Europeans, and that only a few 
posts should be given to deserving men of good 
family ; and you advocate that 20 per cent, of the 
posts of District Judge should be given to the 
Judicial Service. What opening do you propose 
for members of the Executive branch in that 
case ?—I would give them the prize posts spoken 
of here. 

46628. In the Judicial branch you specify 20 
per cent, posts. Would you not be more definite 
about the openings for the Executive Service ? 
—I should be glad to see the prospects of the Ex¬ 
ecutive Service improved. I do not think, so 
long as the present system of recruitment by 
nomination exists, that I should widen the door 
of admission for the members of the Executive 
Service into the higher appointments. 

46629. Are you aware of the fact that this 
system of competition for the Provincial Service 
was started some time ago and given a trial 
for six years and that it attracted only two 
castes, the Brahmans and the Kayasthas, and 
that it had to be abandoned ?—Why should it be 
abandoned for that reason ? 

46630. Because it attracted some people who 
were not considered to be very deserving ?— 
Who did not consider them deserving ? 

46631. The Government ?—-If the Govern¬ 
ment does not like that system, and wishes to 
pick and choose from among the successful can¬ 
didates, it is nomination with a vengeance ! Ib 
is not competition at all. 

46632. Have you seen the reasons given by 
Government for discontinuing the system ?—They 
say it has failed. 

46633. They give certain reasons : they do 
not say so without giving a reason ? -If I know 
those reasons I will be able to give my opinion 
about them. 

46634. Are you aware that the Courts of De¬ 
puty Magistrates are crowded by pleaders who are 
LL.B.’s and Vakils of very good standing and 
respectability, and that the old Mukhtear class is 
now dying out ?—My own experience is that as 
soon as a man begins to pick up work on the 
civil side he chucks up the work on the criminal 
side in disgust. 

46635. You have never worked as a criminal 
lawyer ? —In my early days I have, and even now, 
I am consulted in many important cases, though 
I do not actually appear. 

46636.1 am talking about themufassal pleaders. 
—No, I do not appear before District Magistrates. 

46637. I am talking about legal practitioners, 
in the mufassal. Do they not appear indiscrimi¬ 
nately before the Subordinate Judge and the 
District Magistrate ?—Some of them do. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned till to-morrow at 10-30 A.M.) 
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Present : 

The Right Hon. the Lord ISLINGTON, k.c.m.g., d.s.o. ( Chairman .) 

The Earl of Ronaldshay, m.p. Walter Culley Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 

Sir Murray Hamhick, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. Frank George Sly, Esq., c.s.i. 

Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq., c.s.i. Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq. 

Abdur Rahim, Esq. James Ramsay Macdonald, Esq., m.p. 

And the following Assistant Commissioners 

William Tudball, Esq., i.c.s., Judge of Rai Bahadur Pandit Kanhaiya Lal, m.a., 
the High Court of the North-Western ll.b., Second Addditional Judicial Commis- 

Provinces. sioner, Oudh. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Fasih- 
ud-din, Deputy Collector, Kashipur, Naini 
Tal. 

M. S. D. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. (Joint Secretary). 

Rai Natthi Mal Bahadur, c.i.e., Merchant. 

[N.B.—The replies have been translated from the vernacular.] 

Written answers relating to the Indian Civil propose.—I do think the present system to be 

Service. perfectly satisfactory. 

46638. (1) What is your experience of 46643. (6) In particular, what would be 

the working of the present system of recruitment your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
by open competitive examination in England for examinations in India and in England, open in 
the Indian Civil Service 1 Do you accept it as both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—Yes : the Majesty ?—I am not in favour of a simultaneous 
system is generally acceptable and satisfactory in examination to be held in India as well as in 
principle. England. 

• 46639. (2) In what respects, if any, do 46644. (7) What would be your opinion 

you find the present system faulty in detail, and with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
what alterations would you suggest ?—The only vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
fault, if it is a fault, in my opinion is in the natives of India, recruited by means of a separate 
various course of studies prescribed for the exam- examination in India, or by means of separate 
ination. That examination ought tc include prac- examinations in each province or group of 
tical training, for which the candidate must study provinces in India ? If you favour such a scheme, 
Hindu Law, Muhammadan Law, Revenue circu- what proportion do you recommend ?—Not in 
lars. Settlement Reports, Gazetteers, specially favour of such a scheme. 

with reference to the province to which he may 46645. (8) If you do not approve of 
be posted. simultaneous or separate examinations in India, 

46640. (3) Is the system equally suitable are you in favour of any system under which 

for the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of Natives of India would be selected in India for 
other natural-bom subjects of His Majesty ? If admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—Yes, of (a) nomination, (b) combined nomination and 

It is suitable equally for all classes, Natives of examination, or (c) any other method?_If so, 

India as well as other natural-born subjects of describe fully whit system you would recommend! 
His Majesty. In particular do you consider it desirable that 

46641. (4) Do you consider that _ the com- all classes and communities should be represented 

bination of the open competitive examination for in the appointments so made ? If so, how would 

the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that you give effect to this principle ?_ (a) Not at 

for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the all. (b) May be nominated by the Principals of 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your the Colleges, and the examination should be con- 
reasons ?—I am of opinion that the combination ducted by a committee with the Chancellor or 
is not necessary. the Vice-Chancellor of the University as the 

46642. (5) If you do not consider the President. The Chancellor or the Vice-Chan- 

present system of recruitment _ by an open com- cel lor may appoint examiners from the European 
petitive examination to be satisfactory in prin- officials filling high positions as Judges of the 
ciple, please state what alternative you would High Court, or Chief Court. This will be 
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applicable to candidates living in India, (c) Provi¬ 
sions be also made for Indian candidates taking 
up B.A. Degree in England to join Indian Civil 
Service examination: all the candidates selected 
under conditions stated as in (h) and (c) must 
come of respectable families. 

46646. (9) If you are in favour of a 
system for the part recruitment of the Indian 
Civil Service by Natives of India in India, do 
you consider that “Natives of India” should still 
be eligible for appointment in England ?—I am 
not in favour of this. 

46647. (10) Would you regard any system 
of selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are " Natives of India,” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service?—The present system is 
satisfactory. 

46648. (11) Do you recommend any 
separate method of recruitment for the Judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, 
please describe the system which you would 
propose.—The existing system is good enough for 
the recruitment of Sessions Judges. But as 
regards the recruitment to the Judicial branch 
it would be most satisfactory if a further educa¬ 
tion in Law is imparted to Civil Service candidates 
or they are made to undergo a different examina¬ 
tion in Law before they be taken in the Judicial 
branch, as in the High Courts or Chief Courts 
successful lawyers are appointed Judges, so for 
the posts of District and Sessions Judges, successful 
practising lawyers may be selected by Govern¬ 
ment, as at present in the High Courts and 
Chief Courts. 

46649. (12) Are you satisfied with the 
present statutory definition of the term “ Natives 
of India ” in section 6 of the Government of 
India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including 
“ any person born and domiciled within the 
Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents 
habitually resident in India, and not established 
there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective 
of whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, 
or of unmixed European descent ? If not, state 
fully any proposals that you wish to make in 
regard to this matter ?—The present statutory 
definition is all right. 

46650. (13) If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving 
your reasons.—Twenty-two years is good 
enough. 

46651. (14) What in your opinion is the 
most suitable age at which junior Civilians 
recruited in England should commence their 
official duties in India ?—The present age-limit 
is satisfactory. 

46652. (15) What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differen¬ 
tiation between the age-limits for Natives of 
India and for other natural-born subjects of His 


Majesty?—No special concession in my opinion 
regarding age is required for Indians. 

46653. (16) What alterations, if any, do 
you recommend in the authorized syllabus of 
subjects and marks prescribed for the open 
competitive examination?—The present system 
is satisfactory. 

46654. (17) Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, 
state them and give reasons ?—No change is 
required as the present system is good enough. 

46655. (18) Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and fop what reasons ?-— 
Yes, all posts the duties of which are of a respon¬ 
sible nature which entails decisions upon questions 
of difference or quarrel between Hindus nnH 
Muhammadans. 

4665{5. (19) Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the civil administration ? If so, to what pro¬ 
portion of the posts included in the Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India might 
under present conditions properly be admitted ?— 
As far as the figures of the Indians go at present, 
it is desirable that the proportion of Europeans 
should be 80 per cent; 20 per cent. 

46657. (20) Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?—Quite satisfactory. 

46658. (21) Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and if 
so, what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend?—No, not under the present circum¬ 
stances. 

46659. (22) If the system of recruiting 
military officers in India for posts in the Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as tho case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?—No, certainly not, as a 
military officer is not suited for civil work. 

46660. (23) Do you consider that such a 
system should be restricted to the recruitment of 
military officers, or extended to the recruitment of 
selected officers from other Indian Services ?—I 
think not. 

46661. (24) What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed ?—Yes, certain posts 
such as Junior Secretary to Board, Deputy 
Director of Land Records, Assistant Inspector- 
General of Registration, Police, Opium Depart¬ 
ment, &c. &c. are the posts to which the mem 
bers of the Provincial Civil Service can properly 
be appointed. 
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46662. (25) Are you satisfied with the 

E resent rule which prescribes that Natives of 
ndia, other than members of the Provincial Civil 
Service or Statutory Civilians, may be appointed 
to one-quarter of the listed posts ?—This is good 
enough. 

46663. (26) Are you satisfied with the 
system by which most of the inferior listed, posts 
are merged in the Provincial Civil Service? — 
Yes, the present system is satisfactory. 

46664. (27) Is the class of posts listed 
suitable ? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes, and why ?—Suitable. 

46665. (28) Please add such remarks as 
you may desire to offer on any points relating 
to the system of recruitment for Indian Civil 
Service posts which are not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions.—It is a fact 
that the progress of India greatly depends upon 
British methods of administration and British 
ideals and when it is so, the appointments of 
Indians on higher posts of Civil Service will 
clearly show that they are now quite ’capable 
of administration, but it is not so, for if it may be 
enquired from the public or from the reports of 
Law Courts it will be observed that only a very 
few out of hundred Indian officers would hardly 
be able to give entire satisfaction to the people 
by their mode of administration. 

It is our daily experience that a greater 
number of cases are transferred from the courts 
of Indian officers to European ones. In the 
administration of the country the officer should 
possess not only courage but also decision of 
character and habit of thought, in which Indians 
are generally wanting. 

46666. (29) Do you consider that candi¬ 
dates recruited for the Indian Civil Service by 
open competitive examination should undergo a 
period of probation before being admitted to the 
Service?— Yes : this is very necessary. 

46667. (32) Do you consider that the 
probationers’ course of instruction could best be 
spent in England or in India ? Is your answer 
equally applicable to the case of Natives of India 
and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty?—Yes : in England, for both. 

46668. (33) Do you think it desirable to 
start, at some suitable place in India, a college for 
the training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—Yes, but practical train¬ 
ing in surveying and other revenue work is 
necessarily required. 

46669. (34) Do you think it desirable 
that each Provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable courses 
of instruction for the whole or portions of the 
first two -years of service at some suitable 
centre ?—Yes : very desirable for each Provincial 
Government separately. 

46670. (35) Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
officers of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India ? If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, be 
introduced ?—They should be placed under cap¬ 
able and efficient officers and see their methods of 
work before they are posted to any district. 

46671. (36) Do you consider that there 


has been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how could this best be 
remedied ?—Yes : there seems some deterioration 
but why I cannot say. Very few officers under¬ 
stand the Indian languages, which ought to be 
learnt with still greater care and fluency. 

46672. (37) Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members of 
the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial branch ?—For 
this purpose the Revenue Law, Circulars, Settle¬ 
ment Reports, and Gazetteers should form part 
of their practical courts. Civil Law as well as 
Hindu and Muhammadan Law should also be 
made compulsory subjects. Those who go up 
for the Judicial branch must first be made to 
appear in a Judicial test examination. 

46673. (38) Do you recommend any spe¬ 

cial course of study in Law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch?—They must 
have some knowledge of Civil Procedure Code, 
Transfer of Property Act, Contract Act, Hindu 
and Muhammadan Laws. 

46674. (44) Do you consider that the 

.numbers of officers authorized for the various 
grades of the Indian Civil Service are satisfac¬ 
tory ? If not, please state your views ?—Quite 
satisfactory. 

46675. (45) Do you consider that the 

exchange compensation allowance, introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and if so, 
under what conditions ? Should such abolition 
apply to officers already employed or be restricted 
to future entrants ?—The exchange compensation 
allowance may be considered in giving pay, 
separate allowance is not necessary. This should 
be applied to all in general. 

46676. (46) If abolition is recommended 
with compensation in the form of increased 
salaries, what is your opinion regarding the 
grant of a similar increase of salary to those 
members of the Service who now draw no ex¬ 
change compensation allowance?—Is necessary 
in case of such members of the Service as 
well. 

46677. (47) Turning now to the case of 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do 
you suggest for the various grades of the Ser¬ 
vice 1 —The distinction should be observed but 
not so great as at present. 

46678. (49) Have you any proposals to 
make in regard to the leave rules applicable 
to Statutory. Civilians, and to members of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts ? 
In particular, do you consider that separate sets 
of rules for such officers and for officers of the 
Indian Civil Service are desirable ?—No. 
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Written answers relating to the Frovincial 
Civil Service. 

46679. (51) Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
•which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their altera¬ 
tion?—These should be modified to the extent 
that only high classes of the community should 
be taken ana not all in general. 

46680. (52) In particular, are the rules for 
the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your province suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their altera¬ 
tion ?—Yes: the present system is suitable. 

46681. (53) Do you consider that recruit¬ 
ment for a Provincial Civil Service should 
ordinarily be restricted to residents of the province 
to which it belongs ?—Yes. 

46682. (54) Are all classes and com¬ 
munities duly represented in your Provincial 
Civil Service? Do you consider that this is 
desirable, and what arrangements do you recom¬ 
mend to secure this object ?—No, not desirable. 
The Local Government should give due thought 
only to the high classes of the community. 

46683. (55) Are you satisfied with the 
existing arrangements for the training and pro¬ 
bation of officers appointed to the Provincial 
Civil Service? If not, please state your objec¬ 
tions, and what other arrangements you recom¬ 
mend?—No. The probationers should be placed 
under trained officers for one year and should be 
trained in all sorts of work. 

46684. (56) Do you consider that the num¬ 

bers of officers authorized for the various grades of 
your Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory f 
If not, please state your views?—Quite satisfac¬ 
tory. 

46685. (57) To what extent are the func¬ 
tions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service diffe¬ 
rentiated ? Is any change desirable, and, if so, 
in what direction ?—The two branches are dis¬ 
tinct and no change seems necessary. 

46686. (58) Are you satisfied with the 
present designation “ the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice ? ” If not, what would you suggest ?—Quite 
satisfied. 

46687. (59) Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 


the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services 
as regards salary should be adjusted by a con¬ 
sideration of the terms necessary to secure locally 
the desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?— 
Quite satisfied. 

46688. (60) Are the existing rates of pay 
and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired quali¬ 
fications in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—It is quite 
adequate in case of those who are recruited from 
outside, while in case of those who are recruited 
from subordinate service the rate should not be 
below Rs. 250. 

46689. (61) Do you approve of the 
arrangement by which officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service holding listed posts draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the Inman 
Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest 
for the various appointments ?—The distinction 
should be observed but not so greatly. 

46690. (62) Have you any proposals to 
make with regard to the leave rule3 applicable to 
the Provincial Civil Service ? In particular, do 
you regard the existing differences between the 
leave rules for the European and Indian Services 
as suitable ?—No. Quite suitable. 

46691. (63) Are you satisfied with the 
present system of superannuation pensions for 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
please say what modifications you would suggest 
and on what grounds ?—Yes. 

46692. (64) Are you satisfied with the exist¬ 
ing organization of the Provincial Civil Service? 
If not, please state what alternative organization 
you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making any suggestions that appear to you 
to be suitable ? (65) Have you any other pro¬ 

posals to make in regard to the Provincial Civil 
Service not covered by your answers to the above 
questions ? If so, please explain them ?— 
[(64) & (65)]. The only change in the organi¬ 
zation of Provincial Civil Service is that the 
subordinate service should be encouraged by 
recruiting capable men from that service and the 
lists should be separately kept, i.e.—A. Proba¬ 
tionary Deputy Collectors recruited from outside. 
B. Deputy Collectors from subordinate service. 
In the case of the latter the salary should in no 
case be below Rs. 250 and when they have passed 
the Departmental Examination no other test 
seems necessary for them. 


(Rai Bahadur Natthi Mal, called and examined (through an interpreter). 


46693. (Chairman ) You are a merchant 
and a member of the Legislative Council ?—I 
am a merchant and a member of the Legislative 
Council. 

46694. What is your caste?—A Vaisya. 

46695. What occupation do you follow ?—I 
deal in cotton. 

46696. You are an upholder of the present 
system and desire to see as little change as 
possible?—Yes. 

46697. You do not favour simultaneous 
examination?—I think the present system is 
right and I do not want any change. 

46698. You consider that a very small per¬ 


centage of Indian officers are able to give 
satisfaction to the people whom they govern ?— 
It is my daily experience that a great number 
of cases are transferred from the courts of Indian 
officers to European courts and that the Indian 
officers are not yet quite capable of good admin¬ 
istration. 

46699. At the same time you think that 20 
per cent, of the places in the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice might be filled by Indians ?—Some import¬ 
ant posts must be specially reserved for Indiana 

46700. Twenty per cent, may be occupied by 
Indians ?—Yes. 

46701. You would start some kind of 
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examination in India coupled with nomination ? 
—If at all it is thought advisable by the Govern¬ 
ment that an examination should be held in 
India then the candidates for the examination 
may be nominated by Principals of Colleges. 

46702. Would it be an examination for the 
whole of India or for provinces ?—It would be 
separate for each province. 

46703. You would include the listed posts in 
your 20 percent.?—I would also promote the 
Deputy Collectors. 

46704. Are the Deputy Collectors to be in¬ 
cluded as representing the listed posts in the 20 
per cent, of Indians ?— They may be included. 

46705. You regard it as necessary that ad¬ 
mission to posts in the Provincial Service should 
be reserved for the higher classes of the commu¬ 
nity. Whom would you include among the 
higher classes ?—They should be men of good 
family and of high caste. 

46706. Am I to understand that you would 
not like recruits to be drawn in any large num¬ 
bers from the educated classes?—If the educated 
classes are of high caste and good family they 
may be taken; otherwise not. 

46707. Should recruitment be restricted to 
thatclass?—Yes; to high families and high 
castes. 

46708. You say that the Provincial Civil 
Service should be recruited from the subordinate 
service, but is not that already the case ?—They 
should be included in two different lists. The 
men who are promoted from Tahsildars to De¬ 
puty Collectors are very poorly paid and their 
pay should be increased. 

46709. You want their pay altered ?— 
Yes. 

46710. ( Lord Ronaldshay.) When you say 
that a large number of cases are transferred 
from the courts of Indian officers to European 
officers, do you mean civil cases?—-No, mostly 
criminal. 

46711. But some civil cases too ?—Very few. 

46712. If you yourself had an important law¬ 
suit coming on, would you prefer that it came 
before an Indian or a European Judge ?—It 
does not matter much whether it is in a Euro¬ 
pean court or Native court if it is a civil suit. 

46713. But why are criminal cases trans¬ 
ferred from Indian Judges to European Judges? — 
Criminal cases mostly depend on two witnesses; 
the evidence of two witnesses may put a man 
in jail. A Deputy Collector is generally in a 
hurry to dispose of a case and does it carelessly 
and unsatisfactorily. . 

46714. I take it from your answer to ques¬ 
tion (57) that you would be opposed to taking the 
magisterial functions away from the Executive 
officer?—What I have written on that point 
is quite correct. 

46715. Under the present system the Execu¬ 
tive officer has magisterial powers?—They 
should be separated. 

46716. Do you think that the Collector of a 
district ought to be a Magistrate ?— I think the 
functions should be separated. 

46717. (Mr. Fisher.) Do you think that 
things should remain the same for ever ?—I 
should like to have that question put in some 
more concrete form. 


46718. ( Mr. Madge.) In answer to ques¬ 
tion (18) where you were asked whether you 
consider it necessary that posts should be 
reserved by statute for officers of the Indian 
Civil Service, you say : “Yes, all posts the duties 
of which are of responsible nature which entails 
decisions upon questions of difference or quarrel 
between Hindus and Muhammadans.” Are you 
aware that the Indian Civil Service may contain 
officers of any race ?— As far as I know about 
my own province, only candidates of the higher 
caste go up for the Civil Service. 

46719. In answer to question (28) you say 
that the progress of India greatly depends upon 
the British methods of administration and Brit¬ 
ish ideas. Do you think it depends on the per¬ 
sonality of the officer or upon the perfection of 
the machinery of the Administration ?—The 
machinery cannot be so properly understood by 
an Indian as by a European. 

46720. You say that it is your daily expe¬ 
rience that a great number of cases are trans¬ 
ferred from the courts of Indian officers to 
Europeans. Have you had opportunities of 
learning this from your experience or have you 
merely heard it ?—I have often seen it done. 

46721. (Mr. Chauhal.) Do you come into 
frecjuent contact and intercourse with European 
Civilian officers ?—-I do. 

46722. It is from your intercourse and 
contact with them that you have answered ques¬ 
tion (36) ?—It is from my own experience as well 
hearsay. 

46723. Have you had any occasion to ask for 
the transfer of any case in which you were inter¬ 
ested ?—Yes. 

46724. Was it granted or refused?—It was 
granted. 

46725. Was it a difficult case ?— No, not so 
difficult and I did not apply for it myself; it 
was applied for by the opposite party. 

46726. Was it a criminal or civil case?— 
Criminal. 

46727. Were you the complainant or the 
accused ?—The complainant. 

46728. Where was the case first filed?—It 
was filed in the court of the Deputy Collector. 

46729. And the accused applied for the trans¬ 
fer to a European officer ?—Yes. 

46730. What was the ground alleged ?—The 
ground was that the accused did not expect jus¬ 
tice in that court. 

46731. Was the Deputy Collector a friend of 
yours ?—No,'but probably the accused thought so. 

46732. (Sir Murray Hammick.) With re- 

f ;ard to the deterioration of the knowledge of 
anguages you speak of, you are a member of the 
Legislative Council ; do you not have to talk in 
Hindustani sometimes ?—I have sometimes, but 
very rarely, have occasion to talk to them. 

46733. Do not the European officers of the 
Civil Service on the Council understand Hin dus- 
tani'so as to know what you say l— Yes, they 
understand me. 

46734. You are a friend of a great many 
Indian Civil Servants who are on the Council, I 
suppose ?—Yes, I have friends among many. 

46735. Do you not talk to them in Hindus¬ 
tani l— Yes. By deterioration I am simply refer¬ 
ring to junior officers. 
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46736. The senior officers of the Civil Service 
talk Hindustani all right then ?—They speak very 
fluently. 

46737. (Mr. Kanhaiya .Lai.) You have said 
that Indian officers are as a rule not possessed of 
good a dminis trative ability. Does trade or com¬ 
merce not require administrative ability ?—It does. 

46738. Is it a fact that many Indians are 
carrying on trade and commerce with ability ?— 
Yes. 

46739. Are there many banks and other trad¬ 
ing institutions wherein Indians are carrying on 
administrative work with great capacity ?— Yes. 

46740. Are not the officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service, Executive branch, doing the admi¬ 
nistrative portion of their duties satisfactorily ?— 
They are not doing it as satisfactorily as Euro- 
peans. 

46741. Would the administration of justice 
improve if officers from the Provincial Executive 
branch were appointed District and Sessions 
Judges ?—The country can gain both by appoint¬ 
ing Europeans as well as Indians as District and 
Sessions Judges. 

Saiyid Nabi-ullah, Barrister-at-Law, V: 


46742. Having regard to the comparative 
abilities of the Subordinate Judges and the officers 
of the Provincial Executive Service, would it 
advance the interests of the administration of 
justice if the officers of the Executive Service 
were appointed to District and Sessions Judge- 
ships, either in the place of, or in addition to, Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges ?—I have nothing to say on that; 
the Commission must come to its own conclu¬ 
sion. 

46743. (Mr. Fasih-ud-din.) Can you say whe¬ 
ther the present system of appointing Sub-Judges 
as Criminal Sessions Judges without any previous 
criminal experience is satisfactory from the point 
of view of an Indian ?—The system should be 
qualified. They should have some criminal ex¬ 
perience before they are appointed criminal 
Judges. 

46744. Do you know whether applications for 
transfer of cases from the court of Deputy Magis¬ 
trates are numerous ?—I cannot say whether the 
applications for transfer are numerous or only 
casual. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
e-President, All-India Muslim League. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

46745. (1) What is your experience of 

the working of the present system of recruit¬ 
ment by open competitive examination in Eng¬ 
land for the Indian Civil Service l Do you 
accept it as generally satisfactory in principle ?— 
I do not regard the working of the present 
system of recruitment as satisfactory. 

46746. (2) In what respects, if any, do you 

find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—The present 
system is faulty because—• 

(a) Tue capacity to score marks in the exam¬ 

ination is the only criterion of fitness. 

(b) The place of examination is England only. 

I would suggest the following alterations:— 

(а) All persons should not be allowed to 

appear in the examination as a matter of 
rhfj.t. Some system of nomination and 
seTe :tiou should be introduced. 

(б) Examination should be held simultaneously 

in India and England. 

46747. (3) Is the system equally suitable 

for the admission of “ Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—The 
system i, not equally suitable for the admission 
of “Natives of India, ” I would recommend— 

(a) Examination in India to be held simulta¬ 

neously with one in England. 

(b) Eastern classics should have same marks 

as European classics. 

(a) Urdu, Hindi, Marathi, Tamil, &c„ should 
be pia ed in the syllabus with the modern 
European languages. 

46748. (4) Do you consider that the 
combination of the open competitive examination 
for the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to 
the advantage of Indian interests? Please give 
your reasons?— The combination of the open 
competitive examination for the Home and Colo¬ 
nial Civil Services with that for the Indian Civil 


Service is not, in my opinion, disadvantageous to 
Indian interests. 

46749. (5) If you do not consider the 
present system of recruitment by an open com¬ 
petitive examination to be satisfactory in prin¬ 
ciple, please state what alternative you would 
propose ?—I do not consider the present system 
of recruitment by an open competitive examina¬ 
tion to be satisfactory in principle, because it 
fails to do justice to the claims of the two large 
communities inhabiting India, and shuts the door 
against their admission into the highest Service 
in the country. 

I would propose the system of simultaneous 
examination in India and in England. 

A common list should be drawn up and the 
first few from among the successful candidates 
ought to get appointments as a matter of right, 
whilst from the rest .selection should be made, 
keeping in view the necessity of adequate repre¬ 
sentation in the public service of important 
communities. No selection may be made from 
below a line to be drawn in the list of candidates. 
Those below the line may be considered incom¬ 
petent. 

This system, I am persuaded to think, would 
make very little difference in point of intellect 
among candidates whose results woul<^ vary only 
by a few marks and give satisfaction to the 
people of India. 

46750. (6) In particular, what would be 
your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I am in favour of a system of 
simultaneous examinations in India and England 
open in both cases to all natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty. 

46751. (7) What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of 
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provinces in India ? If you favour such a 
scheme, what proportion do you recommend ?— 
I am not in favour of this view. Separate 
examination in India would brand the men 
coming under it with a distinctive mark and the 
officers thus selected will be looked down upon 
as belonging to an inferior class. 

46752. (8) If you do not approve of 
simultaneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
Natives of India would be selected in India for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of (a) nomination, (6) combined nomination and 
examination, or (c) any other method ? If so, 
describe fully what system you would recommend. 
In particular do you consider it desirable that all 
classes and communities should be represented 
in the appointments so made ? If so, how would 
you give effect to this principle ?—As I approve 
of simultaneous examinations I am not in favour 
of this view. 

46753. (9) If you are in favour of a 
system for the part recruitment of the Indian 
Civil Service by Natives of India, in India, do 
ou consider that “ Natives of India ” should still 
e eligible for appointment in England?—I am 
not in favour of a system for the part recruit¬ 
ment of the Indian Civil Service by Natives of 
India in India, but if this system were to prevail 
I consider that Natives of India should still be 
eligible for appointment in England. 

46754. (11) Do you recommend any 
separate method of recruitment for the Judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
describe the system which you would propose ?— 
I would recommend a large number of Judgeships 
to be given to members of the Bar, say one-third. 

I would make it compulsory for every member 
ol the Indian Civil Service to do Munsif’s 
work. 

Every Civilian who is to be a Judge should be 
made to do a Subordinate Judge’s work, before he 
is given a Judgeship. 

One-third of the Judgeships to be given to them. 

The remaining one-third to go to the members 
of the Provincial Service. 

46755. (13) If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons.—I am satisfied with the present age 
limit, 22—24. 

Reasons — 

(a) Candidate, in most cases, will be a graduate 
ofan University, a very distinct advantage. 

(b) He will have passed a- Law examination 

if so inclined. 

(o) He will have seen something of the world 
and will not easily lose his head by 
acquiring power at an early age, and 
‘will be more conscious of his responsi¬ 
bilities. 

46756. (14) What in your opinion is the 
most suitable age at which junior Civilians re¬ 
cruited in England should commence their official 
duties in India ?—25 years or 26 years. 

46757. (15) What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
'fchat reasons ? Do you recommend any differen¬ 


tiation between the age-limits for Natives of 
India, and for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—Age (22—24) given in answer to 
question (13) would best suit Natives of 
India. 

Reasons given there would apply to Natives of 
India equally. 

Differentiation in age will be an invidious dis¬ 
tinction. 

If other natural-born subjects of His Majesty 
for some reason require lower age-limit for them¬ 
selves, I would still recommend that the present 
age limit, 22—24, be retained for Natives of 
India. 

46758. (16) What alterations, if any, do 
you recommend in the authorized syllabus of sub¬ 
jects and marks prescribed for the open competi¬ 
tive examination ?—I would recommend Persian, 
Bengali, Urdu, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, to be 
included in the syllabus. I would allot the same 
marks to them as to Italian. I would recom¬ 
mend Arabic and Sanskrit to be allotted same 
marks as Latin and Greek. 

46759. (17) Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates? If so, 
state them and give reasons ?—No differentiation 
is desirable. 

46760. (18) Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ?— 
Certainly not. 

46761. (19) Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher 
posts of the civil administration ? If so, to what 
proportion of the posts included in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre do you consider that Natives 
ol India might under present conditions properly 
be admitted ?—Natives of India may be admitted 
to half the posts included in the Civil Service 
cadre. 

46762. (20) Do you accept as general ly 
satisfactory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium ol an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?—No. 

46763. (21) Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would yoil 
recommend ?—I do not consider that the old 
system of appointment of Statutory Civilians 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived. 

46764. (22) If the system of recruiting 

military officers in India for posts in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre has been stopped or has 
never existed in your province, would you advise 
its re-introduction or introduction, as the case 
may be, and if the system should be introduced 
or re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted?—I will not advise the 
introduction of such a system. 

46765. (23) Do you consider that such a 
system should be restricted to the recruitment of 
military officers, or extended to the recruitment 
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of selected officers from other Indian Services ?— 
If such a system was to prevail, it should 
extend to the recruitment of selected officers 
from other Indian Services. 

46766. (24) What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed ?—I approve of the 
system. 

46767. (25) Are you satisfied with the 
present rule which prescribes that Natives of 
India, other than members of the Provincial 
Civil Service or Statutory Civilians, may be 
appointed to one quarter of the listed posts ?—I 
am not aware of this rule. If there is such a 
rule, I am not satisfied. I consider that the 
listed posts are too few to be distributed to others 
besides members of the Provincial Civil Service. 

46768. (29) Do you consider that candi¬ 
dates recruited for the Indian Civil Service by 
open competitive examination should undergo a 

S eriod of probation before being admitted to the 
ervice ?—Yes. 

46769. (30) If so, how long, in your 
opinion, should this period be, and what course 
of study should be prescribed for the probationers ? 
— Two years or even one year. Those that 
are not Natives of India should spend 
their probation period in India and should 
devote themselves to studying Indian con¬ 
stitutions, Laws, History, customs, and institutions 
and the language of the province to which they 
are allotted. 

Special arrangements should be made to teach 
them to treat Indians properly. This last is 
very necessary, for the English Civilian appears 
io leave bis manners at home as unnecessary 
luggage—not wanted in India. 

46770. (31) Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary between the course of 
study for probationers who are Natives of India 
and the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ?—If 
simultaneous examination is approved, then 
candidates who have passed in India should 
spend their probation period in England learning 
customs, manners, institutions, etc., of that 
country. Special arrangements should be made 
for them to be introduced to good society in 
Eugland. They may be taught Indian constitu¬ 
tion and Indian History or even English History 
there. It is essential that Indians should learn 
English ways of looking at things also. 

46771. (32) Do you consider that the 
probationers’ course of instruction could best be 
spent in England or in India ? Is your answer 
equally applicable to the case of Natives of India 
and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I have anticipated answer to this 
question in my answers to questions (30) and 

w 

46772. (33) Do you think it desirable to 
start, at some suitable place in India, a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and possibly of other Indian 
Services recruited in England ?~ No, I do not 
think it desirable to start a college. I think 


that these probationers should be spread in 
as many centres as possible and should be 
brought in contact with Indians as much as 
possible. I would recommend arrangements being 
made for them in residential colleges, such as 
Aligarh or Benares. 

46773. (34) Do you think it desirable 
that each Provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable 
courses of instruction for the whole or portions 
of the first two years of service at some suitable 
centre ?—No. I would have them at different 
centres in different provinces. 

46774. (35) Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
officers of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India ? If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, be 
introduced?—Subject to what I have said above, 
no change need be introduced. 

46775. (36) Do you consider that there 
has been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how cofild this best be 
remedied ?—There has been a distinct deteriora¬ 
tion in the knowledge of the Indian languages 
possessed by the English members of the Civil 
Service. 

Causes appear to be—(i) Want of inclina¬ 
tion on their part to take any but super¬ 
ficial interest in Indians and their affairs, 
(ii) They being in a state of isolation from the 
Indian community, and having no sympathy 
with it. (iii) Perhaps pressure of work. I am 
not satisfied that European members attain to 
an adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages. Obviously the remedy is that they 
should be compelled to study more. 

46776. (37) Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing be¬ 
tween recommendations applicable to all officers 
and to officers selected for the Judicial branch ?— 
I have stated in my answer to question (Jl) 
that all Civilians should be made to do Munsif’s 
work and those who are selected for the Judicial 
branch should be made to do Subordinate Judge’s 
work. The matter should not be left, to their 
inclination, but some days in a week should be 
set apart for civil work. 

46777. (38) Do you recommend any 
special course of study in law in India for 
officers selected for the Judicial branch?—In my 
answer to question (30), I have indicated that 
selected candidates should be made to learn 
Indian law during their period of probation. 
If they have learnt some' law at that early 
stage and then have to work as a Munsif and 
those officers who are selected for the Judicial 
branch have to work as Subordinate Judges, then 
I think no special course of study in law is 
needed. All this would, in the ordinary course, 
suffice to make them good Judges. 

46778. (40) Is any differentiation desir¬ 
able in the system of training after appointment 
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in India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service, who are Natives of India and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If so, 
please state the special arrangements that you 
recommend ?—I do not think any differentiation is 
required or is desirable, after the differentiation 
during probation which I have stated in answer 
to questions (30) and (31). 

46779. (43) Please add such remarks as 
you may desire to offer on any points relating 
to the probation and training of members of the 
Indian Civil Service which are not covered by 
your answers to the foregoing questions ?—Please 
see my answer to question (30). Something must 
really be done to train European members of the 
Civil Service in good manners. Their treat¬ 
ment of Indians is cause of great discontent for 
the latter. If the Indians are treated properly, 
I am of opinion that they would be quite pre¬ 
pared to forego a great many of their rights. 

46780. (45) Do you consider that the 
exchange compensation allowance, introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted 
to future entrants?—Exchange compensation 
allowance should, in my opinion, be uncondition¬ 
ally abolished. Such abolition should not affect 
vested interests but be restricted to future 
entrants. 

46781. (47) Turning now to the case of 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve ef the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do 
you suggest for the various grades of the 
service ?—I think they should draw full pay and 
not two-thirds only. 

46782. (48) Have you any proposals to 
make in regard to the leave rules applicable to 
members of the Indian Civil Service ?—No. 

46783. (49) Have you any proposals to 
make in regard to the leave rules applicable to 
Statutory Civilians, and to members of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts ? 
In particular, do you consider that separate sets 
of rules for such officers and for officers of the 
Indian Civil Service are desirable?—No. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

46784. (51) Please refer to Government 
of India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 
19th August 1910, defining the general condi¬ 
tions which should govern recruitment to the 
Provincial Civil Service, and reproduced as 
Appendix A. Are these conditions suitable, or 
have you any recommendations to make for their 
alteration ?—I have no recommendations to make 
for their alteration. 

46785. (53) Do you consider that recruit¬ 
ment for a Provincial Civil Service should 
ordinarily be restricted to residents of the 
province to which it belongs ?—Yes. 

46786. (54) Are all classes and communi¬ 
ties duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable, 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 


secure this object ?—In my province the Muham¬ 
madan community is not duly represented in 
Judicial Service. It is desirable that they should 
be duly represented. 

The names of candidates applying for Mun- 
sifships are entered in a register. Instead of 
giving appointments in serial order, candidates 
should be appointed with a view to due represen¬ 
tation. 

46787. (55) Are you satisfied with the 
existing arrangements for the training and pro¬ 
bation of officers appointed to the Provincial 
Civil Service ? If not, please state your objec¬ 
tions, and what other arrangements you recom¬ 
mend ?—I am satisfied. 

46788. (56) Do you consider that the 
numbers of officers authorized for the various 
grades of your Provincial Civil Service are 
satisfactory ? If not, please state your views ?— 
In Judicial Service the numbers of officers 
authorized for the various grades should be raised 
by at least 50 per cent. The work at present is 
more than they can satisfactorily perform. 
With a view to remove the block in the 
promotion it may be desirable to increase the 
number of appointments in the higher grades, by 
doubling the number. 

46789. (57) To what extent are the func¬ 
tions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and 
if so, in what direction ?—Officers of the Judicial 
branches of the Provincial Civil Service try only 
civil cases and those of the Executive branches, 
besides doing executive work, try criminal and 
rent and revenue cases. A change is desirable. 
Executive officers should be relieved of all 
criminal work and possibly of rent work and 
should be confined to executive and revenue work. 

46790. (58) Are you satisfied with the 
present designation “ the Provincial Civil 
Service ?” If not, what would you suggest ?—I 
am quite satisfied with the designation. 

46791. (60) Are the existing rates of pay 
and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of 
your province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend?—Munsifs 
should begin service on a salary of Rs. 250, same 
as the Deputy Collectors, and a Subordinate 
Judge of 1st class should draw a salary of 
Rs. 1,000 instead of Rs. 800. 

46792. (61) Do you approve of the 
arrangement by which officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service holding listed posts draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If not, what rates do 
you suggest for the various appointments?—I 
do not approve of this arrangement. Officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts 
should draw the same salary as is drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

46793. (62) Have you any proposals to 
make with regard to the leave rules applicable 
to the Provincial Civil Service ? In particular, 
do you regard the existing differences between 
the leave rules for the European and Indian 
Services as suitable ?—No. 
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46794. (65) Have you any other pro- Collectors, namely Rs. 250. The salary of a first- 
posals to make in regard to the Provincial Civil class Subordinate Judge should be Rs. 1,000 and 
Service not covered by your answers to the not Rs. 800 as at present. This point is included, 
above questions 1 If so, please explain them ?—- in my answer to question (60.) I have no other 
Munsifs should start with same pay as Deputy proposals to make. 

Saiyid Nabi-UDLAh called and examined. 


46795. (Chairman.) You are a Barrister-at- 
Law and Vice-President of the All-India Muslim 
League ?—I am. 

46796. And you are a graduate of Cambridge 
University ?—Yes. I am also an Ex-President 
of the Muslim League, and I presided over the 
annual session held at Nagpur in December 1910. 

46797. In your answer to question (5) you 
say that you are in favour of a system of simul¬ 
taneous examination in England and in India, 
but you would modify it to the extent that you 
would only select the first few from amongst 
the successful candidates, whilst from amongst 
the rest, who had obtained marks above a quali- 
fying pitch, you would select according to com¬ 
munities ?—Yes. 

46798. Do you think you would be able to 
keep up a system of this character permanently, 
and with satisfaction to the country ?—To the 
satisfaction of my community anyhow. This is 
with respect to the due representation of commu¬ 
nities, and of course the other communities 
will object. 

46799. I take it that as regards this point you 
are speaking for the All-Indian Muslim League ? 
— It is the general opinion of the Muhammadans 
in this country. 

46800. You regard unreserved simultaneous 
examination as a method of selection which 
would be injurious to the Muhammadan commu¬ 
nity ?—Opinions are divided on this point. If 
this qualification is not introduced some people 
are of opinion that there should be no simultane¬ 
ous examination, and others are of opinion that 
the Muhammadans have no business to be dogs in 
the manger and that they should not stand in 
the way of other communities. 

46801. Which system do you think is the 
more popular among the Muhammadans, the one 
where safeguards are introduced in the interests 
of • Muhammadans, or the one where Muham¬ 
madans have to take their chance with the rest of 
the community ?—My opinion is that the latter 
is the more prevalent. Of course it will be im¬ 
possible to say, having no statistics, but I be¬ 
lieve that gradually the Muhammadans are 
coming to this view, and there are a larger 
number to-day for simultaneous examinations. 

46802. You think a larger number of Muham¬ 
madans hold a view contrary to your own— 
Yes. 

46803. You would be prepared to put a 
limit to the number of Indians who should get 
in under your system and fix the figure at a 
half ?—Yes, 50 per cent. 

46804. In order to attain your objects, 
namely, to secure due representation for Muham¬ 
madans and also to restrict the number of Indians, 
you will have in effect to adopt a separate exam¬ 
ination ?—I do not think so. 

46805. Would not your scheme for simul-,, 
taneous examinations with one list produce great 
complication and ultimately considerable dissatis¬ 


faction?- I do not think there is any complica¬ 
tion in my system. 

46806. Would you not expect dissatisfaction 
to arise if a few years after the examination had 
been established candidates were passed over by 
those who had got less marks ?—I do not think 
so. Once the rule is set I think people will 
accept it. 

46807. Do you not think that the danger 
might be averted by an examination different in 
form from the one you suggest ?—No. 

46808. You do not think the proposal you 
make would produce the maximum of dissatisfac¬ 
tion ?—I do not think so. I understand there is 
some sort of system like this in vogue in Eng¬ 
land. Every candidate as a matter of course 
does not pass into the Navy or Army. 

46809. I have not heard of it in connection 
with the Army ?—Perhaps the Navy only. 

46810. Have you heard that unsuccessful 
candidates in the Army examination are put 
over successful ones ?—It is not a question of 
successful or unsuccessful. There are minimum 
passing marks. 

46811. I think you are speaking under a 
misapprehension ?—I may be wrong there, but I 
think I am right with regard to the Navy. 

46812. In the Army appointments are given 
in accordance with the list ?—My point is that 
there is no question of passing or failing. Under 
the present system a list is prepared of all the 
candidates that have appeared in the examina¬ 
tion. Sixty we will say are wanted and the first 
60 are taken, so that nobody has passed and 
nobody has failed. I would suggest that the 
first ten or five may be taken as a matter of 
right; if they top the list they have a right to 
come in. 

46813. The first five out of the 60?—Say 
there are 200 candidates for 60 vacancies, then 
out of the list the first ten may be taken, or the 
first five, as a matter of right. They need not be 
excluded even though the number allotted to a 
certain community has been filled up. With 
regard to the rest, I suggest that a line be 
drawn from below which no candidate should be 
taken. Supposing the line is drawn at 80 then 
from the candidates above the line, selections 
should be made having regard to the due repre¬ 
sentation of communities. My idea is that the 
difference in marks, say between the sixtieth 
candidate and the sixty-fifth, will be so very small 
that it may be ignored altogether. Once the 
system is understood by the country I think they 
would accept it. 

46814. The first ten would go in in accordance 
with their marks, and then numbers 10 to 
80 would be open to nomination ?—Open to selec¬ 
tion. If five Muhammadans are to be taken 
in, the Muhammadan may be seventy-fifth and 
number seventy may be a Hindu and the Hindu, 
will be passed over in favour of the Muham¬ 
madan. 
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46815. Where would the European come 
in ?—Supposing there are 30 places allotted 
to Europeans, if the 30 Europeans had not 
come in in the serial order of merit then 
we shall have to go below the sixtieth 
to the eightieth to find if there are other 
Europeans who can be taken in to make up 
the number. 

46816. The European would come in along 
with the rest in the first ten ?— Yes. 

46817. After that he would have to take his 
chance with the rest ?— You will have to make 

up the number. 

46818. He will be selected by some indivi¬ 
dual ?—Yes. If the European number is not 
made up Hindus and Muhammadans will have 
to be passed over in favour of Europeans stand¬ 
ing below them. 

46819. You think it will be a simple and a 
satisfactory process ?— In my humble opinion it 
will be quite satisfactory. 

46820. You would aiso give one-third of the 
Judgeships to members of the Bar, and one- 
tliira to members of the Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Service ?—Yes. 

46821. How would you select your members 
from the Bar ? Would they be subjected to an 
examination ? - They have already passed an 
examination and I would not subject them to 
any examination at all. They would be recom¬ 
mended by the highest Judicial authorities. In 
this province, they would be recommended by 
the Judicial Commissioners and in Allahabad by 
Judges of the High Court. 

46822. You are relying a good deal more on 
nomination than on examination, are you not ? — 
I think I have introduced very little nomina¬ 
tion. 

46823. You would select men from the Bar 
by nomination ?—Yes, in this particular branch. 

46824. And your other scheme would be for 
nomination ? — I do not think so. There is a 
list of candidates and we select from them. I 
do not call that nomination. 

46825. You use the word selection ?—Yes. 

46826. I can quite see the object which you 
are trying to attain, but it strikes me that the 
method might be somewhat complicated and lead 
to dissatisfaction ?— I do not think it would. 

46827. If it was found that the European age- 
limit had to be reduced would you retain the 
present age-limits for Indians?—I would. If it 
is said that the age is not suited to Europeans, 
let them have a lower age if they like. 

46828. You do not think a lower age-limit 
would be suitable for Indians?—It will not be 
suitable at all. 

46829. Supposing an age-limit could be 
arranged which would enable the Indian to pass 
his B,A. degree, would you still say it was un¬ 
suitable ?—-Yes. I would not lower the age for 
a B.A. degree, because the standard of education 
would be lowered. 

46830. You would not like to see Matri¬ 
culation at 15 instead of 16?—No. If a 
boy passes his B.A. at the age of 18 the examina¬ 
tion will be called a B.A., but the standard of 
education will not be the same as now. 

46831, You think that a scheme could be 
devised by which different ages could be fixed to 


meet the necessities of Europeans on the one side 
and of Indians on the other ?—That may or may 
not be so, but assuming the Europeans think that 
the present age is absolutely unsuited to them 
then I would let them have their own age, mak¬ 
ing it lower if they liked, and coming straight 
from the public school. 

46832. You think a lower age is absolutely 
unsuitable for Indians and therefore you prefer 
to have an older age for them ?—Yes. I attach 
very great importance to a University education 
both with regard to the Indian and the English¬ 
man. 

46833. How many years would you like to 
see men spared at a University ?—A three years’ 
Honours Course in England and four years here. 
The students go to Oxford or Cambridge at 18 
and come out at 21. Here they go at 16 and 
come out at 20. 

46834. You set great importance on the 
Indian going through that course too ? -- Yes, 
very great importance. 

46835. You set importance also on a period 
of probation for the Civilian in this country ?— 
Yes, but not of course to that extent. If there 
is a choice I would say complete the education in 
the University, and if it cannot be arranged that 
there should be a period of probation here come 
out and join at once. Sacrifice the probation to 
the University career. 

46836. You do not think it so important that 
a young Civilian should have a period of proba¬ 
tion in this country prior to his taking up his 
work ? —If it is a choice between the two I should 
say go to the University. 

46837. But you would like to see both? — 
Yes. 

46838. In what way have you been brought 
into close contact with members of the Civil 
Service ? —I see them in court and at functions 
and sometimes at their houses. 

46839. Have you travelled a great deal about 
India or have you confined your work chiefly to 
this province?-My work is confined to this 
province, but I have travelled. 

46840. I am asking these questions because 
I should like to know upon what ground you 
make the very sweeping statement about the 
gentlemen which you have made in your 
answers ?—It does appear to be sweeping. 

46841. I should have thought it was almost 
an unnecessary statement to make in an enquiry 
of this character. You say in answer to question 
(30) “Special arrangements should be made to 
get them to treat Indians properly. This last is " 
very necessary, for the English Civilian appears 
to leave his manners at home as unnecessary 
luggage—not wanted in India?”—It is very 
strongly worded and perhaps there is no oc¬ 
casion for it, but none the less I feel it. I should 
not have expressed myself in that way, but it is 
my real feeling. 

46842. My colleagues and I deprecate very 
much a language of this character : it is perfectly 
useless to us from the point of view of the enquiry 
and can only lead to harm if we probe into 
it ? —I am sorry for it. 

46843. I take it you have based your rather 
emphatic and sweeping language on certain 
isolated instances which you have come across 
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in the course of your experience ?—I would not 
say it was sweeping language, but I would admit 
that I have put it more strongly and emphatically 
than perhaps I should have done. 

46844. I do not think I need discuss that 
point further. You say in your answer to ques¬ 
tion (54) that your community is not duly repre¬ 
sented in the Judicial Service. Can you give us 
any figures in support of the claim which you put 
forward ?—I have not the figures, but I think it 
is a fact. The remedy I have suggested is that, 
instead of taking the candidates in serial order, 
a list is now prepared of those vakils who 
apply for Munsifships and they are given 
appointments in their turn. The seventh man 
comes seventh, my suggestion is that this serial 
order should not be kept in view always with re¬ 
gard to the due representation of communities. 
Some have now to go out being beyond the age- 
limit. 

46845. You regard it as important from the 
point of view of efficient administration that 
your community should be adequately represent¬ 
ed in the Judicial branch ?—Yes. 

46846. And also from the point of view of 
general satisfaction among the Muhammadan 
community ? — Yes, 

46847. You are in favour of the listed post 
officers obtaining full pay ?—Yes. 

46848. You would suggest that the listed 
post officer should become a full Indian Civil 
Service officer ?—I have no opinion to offer one way 
or the other. It is more a question of sentiment. 

46849. All you desire is that, if they do 
the same work, they should draw the same pay ? 
—Yes, they must be paid according to their work. 

46850. (Sir Murray Hammiclc.) When you 
say that you would like to see representation of 
important communities, what communities are you 
actually referring to ? I suppose Muhamma¬ 
dans to begin witn ?—Yes. We have a way of 
putting it in general form, but we always mean 
the Muhammadan community. 

46851. Would you divide the Hindus into 
any special communities or simply look upon 
the Hindus as one community ? This Committee 
of Selection would not make any difference 
whether the man who got into the service was 
a Pariah or a Brahmin ?—No, but of course 
there is that point to be considered, that the un¬ 
touchable classes will not be classed as Hindus 
when considering the number that is to be allot¬ 
ted ? 

46852. Will the Selecting Committee take 
notice of Indian Christians ?—Yes. 

46853. Would they notice whether there was 
a proper number of Indian Christians in the Ser¬ 
vice?—Yes, but I think they are a negligible 
quantity. 

46854. They are not negligible ; there area 
good many Native Christians quite educated 
enough to get into the first eighty of the Civil 
Service examination. Would you class them as 
Hindus ?—No, they would be a separate class. 

46855. The domiciled European and Anglo- 
Indian community would be a separate class 
again ?—Yes. 

46856. And they would require to be repre¬ 
sented occasionally ?—Yes. 

46857. And the Parsis ?—Yes. 


46858. Do you count the Burmese as 
Indians or would you require a Burman to come 
in as a separate community, as a Buddhist ?—If 
a Burman does come in at all he would come in 
as a Hindu, as a Buddhist, and Buddhists I class 
among the Hindus. 

46859. You would have Muhammadans, Par- 
sis, Native Christians, Anglo-Indians, and the 
domiciled community, but not Burmans. What, 
about Sikhs ?—They would be Hindus. 

46860. The untouchable class would be a 
separate class ?—Yes. 

46861. The Selecting Committee would not 
have anything to do with choosing Europeans 
who had passed in the open examination in Eng¬ 
land ? They would come in as a class by them¬ 
selves. Do you wish selection to be made in 
England ?—They would come in as one class. 

46862. Supposing the first ten were Euro¬ 
peans, then from the tenth man to the eightieth 
man if there were sixty vacancies you would 
have to choose twenty Europeans and the rest 
would come in from these various classes at the 
option of the Committee?—There is no difficulty 
at all : it is a mechanical system, 

46863. Supposing the eleventh man was an 
untouchable, would you give the Selecting Com¬ 
mittee a perfect right to bring him in in any case 
or leave him out ? — Yes. 

_ 46864. They might say that it was not de¬ 
sirable to have him in the Civil Service and 
might leave him out ? Yes. 

46865. How is the Selecting Committee to be 
formed ?—The Civil Service Commissioners. 

46866. The people in England ?—Yes. This 
being a mechanical thing I think any clerk 
ougnt to do it. He has got to take up five 
Muhammadans from the list and ten Hindus and 
twenty Europeans in serial order. 

46867. Who would select them?—That will 
have to be fixed beforehand. 

46868. Who is to fix it ?—The authorities. 

46869. Is the Government of India to say 
they want five Muhammadans, ten Hindus, one 
Christian, and one untouchable ?—Yes. 

46870. Then there would not be much trou¬ 
ble for anyone to do it afterwards. The Govern¬ 
ment of India would say they wanted so many of 
each class and then the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners in England would do their best to get 
them out of the first eighty ? — Yes. Tne Govern¬ 
ment ot India will send up a requisition that 
they want so many of each class. 

46871. Do you think the Government of 
India will like this task of having to say how 
many Sikhs, Muhammadans, Christians, and this 
and that class, are wanted for the administration in 
India ?—They have done something very similar 
to this when they have said there should be so 
many Muhammadans on the Local Council or on 
the Imperial Council. When issuing circulars 
they say that appointments should be made with 
due regard to the representation of the commu¬ 
nities. I do not see the difficulty. 

46872. It is really a selection by the Govern¬ 
ment of India then ?—Yes. 

46873. In your answer to question (16) you 
suggest that Persian, Bengali, Urdu, Marathi, 
Tamil, and Telugu, should be included in the 
syllabus ?—Yes, 
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46874. Do you mean that to be a complete 
list?—I should have put in the word “ et cetera.” 

46875. You have included two Madras 
languages for instance ? Are you going to in¬ 
clude Malayalam ?—I am not in a position 
to pass an opinion on that. I mean a language 
extensively spoken. 

46876. That language is spoken widely in 
two districts. Is that enough to let it in ?—I 
am not in a position to say. 

46877. It is very important because a great 
many of the highest classes of educated Indians 
come from those districts. Is a man who lives 
in a district and speaks this language as his ver¬ 
nacular from his babyhood to be allowed to take 
it up as a language in the Indian Civil Service 
competition ? —So long as the Englishmen are 
allowed to take up English as one of the subjects 
I think these people should be allowed to take 
up these dialects as subjects. 

46878. Surely it would be simpler to say 
every man may bring up his own vernacular ?— 
I do not say that. I say certain vernaculars, 
which are extensively used and which possess a 
literature, should be placed in the syllabus. 

46879. You do not include the Burmese lang¬ 
uage in this list ?— I have not made a complete 
list but only given my opinion as to what should 
be done. It may be that only three languages 
will bedecided by the Commissioners. If theCom- 
missioners find that Urdu is spoken by so many 
then they may decide to take it in ; or Bengali 
for instance; I understand there is a large litera¬ 
ture there and that it is spoken by a very large 
number of people, and the Commissioners might 
take that in. I am not pretending to give a list 
of all the dialects. 

46880. It would not make any difference what 
the literature was or what state the language was 
in or what class of language it was ?—It would 
make a difference. The selection should lie with 
the Commissioners; if they find a language ex¬ 
tensively spoken with a sufficient amount of 
literature it should be placed in the syllabus. 

46881. With regard to question (18;, why are 
you so very definitely of opinion that no appoint¬ 
ments should be reserved for the Indian Civil 
Service?—From what I have gathered from the 
various Proclamations I have never got into my 
head the idea that any posts of any kina ought to be 
reserved for any community whatsoever. I under¬ 
stand that all British subjects are on one footing. 

46882. I do not see what that has to do with the 
question. The Government say that one depart¬ 
ment of the Civil Service shall do certain work, 
obviously with the idea of making that service 
attractive for recruiting. Why is there anything 
objectionable in making that rule ?—I am afraid 
I misunderstood the questions. I thought I was 
asked whether certain higher posts should be re¬ 
served for any particular community, for instance 
the Lieutenant-Governorship, the Board of Rev¬ 
enue, the Governor-General’s Agent, and so forth. 

46883. It is not for a community but for the 
Indian Civil Service. Certain duties are reserv¬ 
ed for the Indian Civil Service and certain 
appointments. There is nothing said in the 
question about communities?—I am absolutely 
mistaken there. 

46884. You have no objection to a reserva¬ 


tion of a certain number of posts for the Indian 
Civil Service? —No; I entirely misunderstood 
the question. 

46885. Why do you wish that the rent work 
should be taken away from the Civil Service 
officer ?—I am afraid I have formed rather a bad 
opinion of even the rent eases that are decided 
by the revenue courts. I am of opinion that 
the Judicial officers on the Civil side, Munsifs 
and Subordinate Judges, will do them much 
better. That is why I say it would be more 
satisfactory to the country if these cases are 
decided in a more proper and systematic man¬ 
ner, as all cases are decided by Munsifs and Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges. 

46886. You do not refer to settlement work ? 
—No. 

46887. Only rent cases ?—That is all. Set¬ 
tlement work is really revenue work. 

46888. With reference to your answer to 
question (30), are you really thinking of the Civil 
Service when you say there is a want of manners 
or are you thinking of Europeans generally in this 
country?—Europeans generally and Civil Ser¬ 
vants in particular, because we come across a great 
deal more Civil Servants than other Europeans. 

46889. (Mr. Chaubal.) How many Indians 
are in the Civil Service at present throughout 
India?—I have not got the figures in my head, 
though there was a note prepared by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Muslim League some months ago. 

46890. My impression is that the total num¬ 
ber is 56. Do you know how many of these are 
Muhammadans?—Very few I am afraid. 

46891. What is your impression of the total 
number of Muhammadan Indian Civil Service men 
in India ?•—I have not the figures with me. 

46892. My impression is that there are nine. 
— I will accept it from you. 

46893. Do you think that is disproportionate,. 
9 out of 56 ?—Yes. 

46894. That leaves 47 ; 9 Muhammadans and 
47 of other communities. You think that is dis¬ 
proportionate ?—Yes. 

46895. You mentioned six or seven communi¬ 
ties just now : what would you call due represen¬ 
tation of them?—I do not mind admitting at once 
that according to my way of thinking this is a 
very weak position we have taken, but still the 
Muhammadans do claim a share and a larger 
share. They would like to have half the appoint¬ 
ments. 

46896. Is there any justification for supposing 
that they are not having or have not had their 
due share yet ? I quite agree with you that in 
days to come they will perhaps get much more, 
and that the agitation will have to be the other 
way, and that the Hindus might perhaps be in a 
position to ask for selection of Hindus in prefer¬ 
ence to Muhammadans ; but taking facts as they 
stand at present, is there any justification for 
the complaint that there is no due proportion of 
Muhammadans in the Indian Civil Service?— 
There are, we will say, 30 crores of His Majesty’s 
subjects here, and we say that between six and 
seven crores should be out of the calculation alto¬ 
gether, not only because they are untouchables, 
but because there is no education whatever in. 
them. That leaves about 24 crores. 

46897. Has this question of representation in 
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the Indian Civil Service anything to do with the 
general population or has it to do with the edu¬ 
cated portions of the communities ?—We say it 
ought to be with the general population. 

46898. Is that fair?—Having no statistics 
of the educated population it is very difficult to 
calculate otherwise. 

46899. Have we no statistics of how many 
B.A.’s are in India ?—We have. 

46900. When you are speaking about persons 
appearing for the Indian Civil Service examina¬ 
tion, is it not fair that that should be confined to 
the due representation amongst the educated 
classes in each community because the non-edu- 
cated classes are not able to appear for the 
examination ? The educated classes are the only 
people we are concerned with, because you make 

a standard that none but B.A.’s shall appear. 
If you take education in a lower standard I have 
no objection, but if you say a man must be a 
B.A. before appearing for the Indian Civil 
Service, if you want proper representation you 
have to take representation by B.A.’s?—That is 
what we do not take. We say we are one-third 
or one-half of the population, excluding the lower 
classes, and then we say we ought to have one- 
third share in the appointments. We do not say 
there are one hundred Hindu graduates and five 
Muhammadan graduates and that therefore 
there should be one hundred Hindu appointments 
and five Muhammadan appointments. 

46901. How many Law graduates are there 
among the Muhammadans in this province?—I 
do not know. 

46902. Why do you say that in this province 
the Mu hamma dan community is not duly repre¬ 
sented in the Judicial Service ?—I mean in 
exactly the same manner. We think that having 
regard to our importance we should have half 
the places. 

46903. But whose fault is it ?—The fault is 
ours. 

46904. You surely do not mean that the stand¬ 
ard for recruitment to the Judicial Service 
should be lowered ?—Not at all. The point I 
make is simply this : there are so many qualified 
men and each of them is fit to be a Munsif we 
will say . . . 

46905. I quite see that. You have cut the 
ground from under me by saying that you do not 
know the number of Muhammadan graduates. 
Are there cases of Muhammadan graduates in Law 
who have applied for Munsifs places and have 
not got them?—There may be. If they can get 
employment within the age-limit I have no com¬ 
plaint to make that anybody has been excluded. 
I do not look to the number of graduates of the 
various communities. 

46906. Have you instances of Muhammadan 
graduates in Law who have applied for employ¬ 
ment in the Judicial Service and are not employ¬ 
ed?—No. He is always put into the register 
and if his turn comes in time he will get it. 

46907. {Mr. Madge) In answer to question 
(11), you say : “ I would make it compulsory for 

every member of the Indian Civil Service to do 
Munsifs work. Every Civilian, who is to be a 
Judge, should be made to do a Subordinate 
Judge’s work before he is given a Judgeship.” 
Is not the trial by a Magistrate of any class of 


eases a judicial function ?—Of course it is. 

46908. Consequently the Magistrate has a 
^item-judicial character ?—Yes. 

46909. You want every Magistrate in the 
Executive Service also to be made to do some 
civil work ?—Yes. 

46910. It really seems to me to mean that 
the two classes, the Executive and the Judicial, 
should repair some of their defects, the one by 
becoming acquainted with Criminal Law and the 
other by becoming acquainted with Civil Law ? 
—I do not say anything about anybody becoming 
acquainted with Criminal Law. 

46911. Is it not a reasonable inference from 
these two propositions ?—I do not think so. I 
only say that the members of the Indian Civil 
Service should be required to do civil work. 
Every member should be required to do some 
work which is done by a Munsif, and every 
Civilian who is going to be a District Judge 
should be made to do higher civil work, that is to 
say. Subordinate Judge’s work. 

46912. Does not that mean that one side 
should repair its defects in the knowledge of 
Criminal Law and the other side repair its 
defects in the knowledge of Civil Law ?—I am 
only speaking of the executive man. A man 
passes the Civil Service examination and becomes 
a Collector and Commissioner or a Judge. The 
man who is to be a Judge should be made to do 
Munsifs work. It is good for him in every 
respect. The man who is going to be a District 
Judge must do for two or three years Subordi¬ 
nate Judge’s work. I am not touching on the 
question of whether the Munsifs and Subordinate 
Judges should be made to do criminal work 
or not. 

46913. You think this arrangement is possible 
without any duplication of officers ?—I think so, 
especially in view of my suggestion that rent 
cases should be taken away from these 
officers. 

46914. Do you want an entire separation of 
the Judicial from the Executive ?—I do. 

46915. At what period of a Civilian's career ? 
—I have no _ suggestion to make as to the 
particular period. 

46916. With regard to the trial of revenue 
cases in civil courts, you are doubtless aware 
that in Bengal cases were taken away from 
revenue officers and made over to the civil 
courts ?—'Yes. 

46917. And were sent back to the revenue 
courts again because the Government thought it 
would be better done in that way. Rent cases 
are trials between two parties in which the 
Government has no interest whatever except to 
see that justice is done. Considering that the 
Government tried the civil courts and went 
back to the revenue courts for rent work, why 
do you want to go back to an experiment that 
was tried and considered a failure ?—I was not 
looking at this matter from that point of view at 
all. I was looking at it from my own particular 
experience here, that these rent cases are not tried 
so efficiently by this department as they would 
be tried by Munsifs and Subordinate Judges. 

46918. In spite of their greater familiarity 
with the whole revenue system in which they 
have no personal interest except to see the cases 
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decided ? —It is more a question of the ability of 
these officers. I do not think that they pay 
particular attention to the procedure or law of 
evidence here, and other laws which apply even in 
rent cases. 

46919. In spite of their previous training 
in quasi-judicial functions ?—Yes, it is not the 
same standard. 

46920. You have come to that opinion from 
your personal experience ?—Yes. 

46921. You object to a college of any kind 
in India ?—Yes. 

46922. So far as there may be any want of 
mutual understanding between Europeans and 
Indians, you do not think that might be amend¬ 
ed by a college in which they met together as 
fellow-students ?—No. I would not have a 
separate institution. I would send them to one 
of our bigger colleges here and make some sort 
of arrangement and ask them to mix freely with 
the staff. 

46923. Do you think their coming out earlier 
in life or later in life has any bearing on this want 
of mutual understanding ?—I do not think that the 
age has any particular bearing. If a man comes 
at the age of 24 or 25 lie has had the benefit of 
a University education and has a wider knowledge 
and wider sympathies, and I think is more 
likely to take greater interest in our affairs and 
treat us more sympathetically than a young man 
coming at an earlier age. 

46924. You refer rather doubtfully to the 
pressure of work : you do not think there is any 
great pressure of work -I think if a man has 
sufficient interest in anything he does it, and 
pressure of work has nothing to do with it. 

46925. Do you think there is not a great 
pressure of work ? — I do not think so. 

46926. That they are not overworked or 
under-manned ?—No. 

46927. {Mr. Fisher.) Have you ever tried 
to think out what would be the ideal course of 
education for an Indian member of the Indian 
Civil Service ?—He ought to graduate, I think, 
and graduate with honours. 

46928. What subjects would you recommend 
an Indian student to study between the ages of 
16 and 23, in order that he may be the most 
effective member possible of the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Mathematics and English. 

46929. You think Mathematics important for 
administration ?—No, but for general culture. 
I would make a man generally intelligent. 

46930. Would you subscribe to the proposi¬ 
tion that an Indian who has gone through a course 
of humanistic studies, a course of Western litera¬ 
ture, Western history, Western thought, is more 
likely to work in with the European system in 
India than a student who has gone through a 
course of abstract subjects such as Mathematics 
and Physical Science, which have less relation to 
the passions and emotions of man ? In brief, do 
you think that an Indian member of the Civil 
Service would be better trained for his work 
by a course on what I may call the arts side 
than by a course on the mathematical and scienti¬ 
fic side ?—On the mathematical side he would be 
a more intellectual man and a more cultured 
man. 

46931. You recommend a very large extension 


of Oriental subjects in the Indian Civil Service 
examination. Do you think that that is the right 
direction at the present moment to give Indian 
University culture ?—Yes. 

- 46932. You think it is necessary in the Indian 
Universities to fortify the study of the verna¬ 
cular languages ?—Yes. 

46933. You do not think it would be better 
for the training of the future Indian Civil Service 
man to fortify the study of Western culture and 
Western languages ?—If the two can be combined 
so much the belter. 

46934. You propose that the Indian Civil 
Service man passing the simultaneous examina¬ 
tion in India should go to England to take a 
course at a University ?—Not necessarily at a 
University, but I propose he should go to. 
England. 

46935. What subjects would you wish him to. 
study in England ?—I really do not send him 
for study at all; I send him to widen his outlook 
and to look at things from the European and 
English points of view. He can go on reading 
some subjects, but it does not matter what. 

46936. Do you think he would be better or 
worse prepared by this course of Western 
discipline in Europe if his previous studies had 
been Telugu or Tamil or had been a study of Eng-. 
Iish literature, English history, and Western 
Philosophy ?— English History and English 
literature are not to be dispensed with and never 
will be. It is not a question of Tamil cr Telugu, 

( lure and simple. He must know the classical 
anguage3 of the East and the dialects of India. 
If he knows both he is a better man when he 
goes to England. 

46937. You will admit that an Indian member 
of the Civil Service having to administer the 
European system in India is required to adapt 
himself much more closely to Western ideals than 
an ordinary Indian citizen ?—I admit that, but I 
should like to point out that the European system 
has become an Indian system now. It is not a 
foreign system to us at all. 

46938. You are asking the Indian candidate 
for the Indian Civil Service to undergo a very 
special and very difficult form of training, are 
you not?—No. 

46939. He has to fit himself to be a member 
of a service carrying out a European system in 
India ?—I have pointed out that the European 
system is now an Indian system. The system 
was introduced by the English, but I do not call 
it now an English system. 

46940. A system based on Western prin¬ 
ciples ?—That is so. 

46941. If you gave great stimulus to the 
study of the vernacular languages in the Indian 
Universities would you really be giving to your 
intending Indian civilian the best preparation for 
his subsequent career ?— Not absolutely the best, 
but the best possible. I would like an Indian to 
be able to talk German as well as the German 
does, and even Russian and Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese, and to know his own language at the 
same time, but all that is not possible. 

46942. I understand that he must have a 
minimum knowledge of the vernacular. You 
were a graduate of Cambridge University ?— 
Yes. 
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46943. Do you think you profited by being at 
Cambridge ?—A great deal. 

46944, Do you think young Indians going to 
English Universities now are continuing to 
profit ? —I do not think they profit to the same 
extent. In my days, 25 years ago, we were 
treated differently, and we had more chances and 
opportunities of mixing with the best of the 
English people. 

46945. You think they are not treated as well 
now ? -1 am told so. 

46946. Do you hear that from good autho¬ 
rity ? —Yes. Those who return from Cambridge 
always say it is not the same thing as it used to 
be in my days. 

46947. Do you think they benefit intellectual¬ 
ly ?—Intellectually they probably benefit more. 
I am not talking of their learning. 

46948. If you were advising a young Indian 
as to his course in England would you advise him 
to go to England at 19, 20 or 21, or what age ?— 
The question would be, what he has to do 
there. 

46949. A course of Western study ?—If he 
can afford it, if money is no object to him, I 
should tell him to pass his B.A. and then 
go. 

46950. (Mr. Macdonald.) I should like to ask 
you about your general position now regarding 
the representation of communities. From the 
questions that have been put to you, you have 
seen the morass of difficulties into which you get 
when you begin to think of community represen¬ 
tation ? —That is so. 

46951. Do you generally admit that once you 
begin to try and select the Indian Civil Service 
from a community point of view you get into 
difficulties that are almost insuperable ?—I have 
already pointed out that I thought it is rather a 
weak case for the Muhammadans. 

46952. Do you think that the difficulties that 
any body of men, assuming they were sympathetic 
to the Muhammadan view, would get into as soon 
as they began to try and carry out the Muham¬ 
madan vie w are almost insuperable ?—I do not 
think so. 

46953. The fitting-in of the various castes of 
Hindus, the deciding on the proportion of Euro- 

E sans, the decision as to whether a Bur man is a 
indu or not a Hindu, and all that; you do not 
think that that task is really one that can hardly 
be faced successfully ? — In the interest of my 
community I expect the governing class to 
undergo this trouble and discover some sort of 
method of giving my community due representa¬ 
tion. 

46954. But you admit you put the governing 
class on a very high intellectual plane in order 
to do that ?—Yes. 

46955. In administration the individual man, 
whether he is a Hindu or Muhammadan, takes a 
district: what difference does it make to the 
administration say of a Bengali in the Punjab 
whether two districts away there is a Muham¬ 
madan officer or an English officer. He adminis¬ 
ters from his own point of view and in the very 
best way, and the general effect upon the com¬ 
munity is not influenced by the fact that a 
hundred miles away there is a Muhammadan 
officer ?—The Muhammadan officer is not to 


protect his interest, but it is some consolation that 
there is a Muhammadan officer of a district a 
hundred or two hundred miles away. 

46956. You mean that a Hindu becomes 
acceptable to a Muhammadan if a Muhammadan 
knows that a hundred miles away there is a 
Muhammadan officer working at his duties in the 
district ?—I think so. 

46957. The thing that struck me was that in 
executive work everything depends upon the 
individual, whilst in legislative work everything 
depends upon the representation of communities. 
But you apparently do not take that view?—No, 
I do not. 

46958. Would you say that generally the 
ideal of Indian education must be that when a 
young man gets his B.A. degree he ought to go 
to Oxford or Cambridge or an English University 
to complete his education, or that there ought to 
be in India a complete system of education ?—We 
are trying for the latter. 

46959. You are as a matter of fact trying to 
do it ?—The Muhammadans are trying to have a 
University of their own. 

46960. Are you going to say to the graduates 
of that University that they ought to go to 
England to complete their education?—We 
should tell them they need not go to England as 
we can give them a complete education from 
our point of view. 

46961. From the point of view of the Indian 
Civil Service are you going to continue to make it 
a condition of your various suggestions you have 
here that if the Indian candidate has passed his 
examination, or before he has passed his final 
examination, he must go to England ?—I am 
afraid I would make him go. 

46962. You would still continue to make 
him go ?—Yes, because book education or even 
University education is not everything. I 
should like him to go to England and look about 
him and widen his views. The University edu¬ 
cation in India, even the Universities the Hindus 
and Muhammadans are trying to have for them¬ 
selves, will do all that is possible, but when the 
man is appointed to the Indian Civil Service I 
would like him to go to England for a short time, 
even if only for twelve months, because I want 
him to get the English way of looking at things 
also. 

46963. It is not for the purpose of continuing 
his education ?—Not at all. 

46964. But for the purpose of giving him an 
opportunity of getting that sort of polish on him 
after his education has ended ?—Yes. 

46965. That is your view of the preparation 
of an administrator, whether Hindu or Muham¬ 
madan ?—Yes. 

46966. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) Your scheme 
is not a pure competitive system but a modified 
system ?—That is so. 

46967. In the first place you would have a 
qualifying examination ?—No. 

46968. I thought you said that those who 
failed to secure a certain number of marks would 
be rejected from the list altogether ?—That is 
the final Indian Civil Service examination. 

46969. But it would be a qualifying examin¬ 
ation in the sense that those who failed to come 
up to a certain standard would be altogether 
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rejected as unfit ?—I am talking of the present 
examination. 

46970. Iam talking of your system?—My 
system of examination is the same as that of to¬ 
day. 

46971. But the present examination is a com¬ 
petitive examination with no minimum qualifica¬ 
tion. What you suggest is that there should be 
a minimum qualification ?—In order to make the 
selection. 

46972. And those who do not come up to 
that minimum qualification will be kept out of 
the list altogether ?—Yes. 

46973. 1 take it that you would not, in your 
desire to have due representation of communi¬ 
ties, take everybody ? Whether Hindus or Mu¬ 
hammadans or Europeans, those who fail to 
obtain a certain number of marks will be 
rejected ?—Yes, they must be rejected. 

46974. And those who have passed you would 
put upon a list ?—Yes. 

46975. Taking your own figure of 80, you 
will assign marks to the first few in order of 
merit ?—They will be all in order of merit from 
1 to 80. 

46976. You will arrange them in order of 
marks ?—Yes. 

46977. And from these you will select the 
first 40 or 30 or whatever it may be according 
to the number of marks ?—No. Let us say there 
are 200 candidates for 60 vacancies. The line 
may be drawn at 100 or 80 or 75, and nobody 
below that line will be taken in any case. 

46978. That line will be determined by the 
number of marks ?—Yes. 

46979. That is what I call a minimum quali¬ 
fication ?—The line is drawn there, and the first 
ten must come in as a matter of right whether 
they are all Christians or all Hindus or all the 
domiciled community or anything. Once you have 
made arrangements for the due representation 
of communities there may be two of the domiciled 
community, one Parsi, five Muhammadans, and 
■ten Hindus; and you go on taking them, Hindus 
for instance, from 11 to 80. 

46980. Supposing the number of Europeans 
required is 40 and that there are 10 Europeans 
amongst the first 10, you will take them all and 
take the others from the rest ?—Yes, in serial 
order. Every Hindu or Parsi will be passed 
over until the number comes to 30. 

46981. If 20 Hindus are required you will 
take them in order of their marks ?—Yes, passing 
over all English and Muhammadans or whoever 
they may be. 

46982. And if 10 Muhammadans are required 
you will take them in order of their marks ?— 
Yes. But if above the line only four Muhamma¬ 
dans are to be found then unfortunately some of 
the Muhammadans must go. 

46983. With regard to the vernacular, you 
suggest that only those vernaculars should be con¬ 
sidered which have a considerable literature ?— 
That is so. 

46984. You are not in a position to mention 
any particular vernaculars ?—I may mention 
Urdu. 

46985. But any vernacular with a sufficiently 
good literature will be considered ?—Yes. 

46986. Would you allow one man to take 


several vernaculars ?—That is a matter of detail. 

46987. It may be a matter of great import¬ 
ance. Supposing a man takes three or four 
vernaculars ?—Probably I would not allow an 
Indian to take up all the vernaculars or the 
majority of them. 

46988. (Lord Monaldshay.) What do you 
mean when you say that if the Indians are treat¬ 
ed properly you are of opinion that they would 
be quite prepared to forego a great many of their 
rights ?—My own personal opinion is that the 
claim of right has only arisen on the ground of 
this want of treatment with consideration. We 
then began to think of rights, as to who ought to 
be a District Judge or Sessions Judge or Deputy 
Commissioner. 

46989. I want to know exactly what you 
mean by the word “ rights ”?—Due repre¬ 
sentation in the service. For example, there 
ought to be more Indian members of the Civil 
Service as District Officers. That need would 
not be felt so much if we were perfectly 
satisfied with our District Officers. 

46990. I do not understand whether you 
mean that this right which you claim is to have 
a certain proportion of Indians in the higher 
service irrespective of whether they have got 
into the Civil Service through the examination 
or not ?—No ! 

46991. Nobody is stopping them from hold¬ 
ing posts in the Indian Civil Service to-day so 
long as they get in through the examination?— 
That is not what I mean. There is a cry for 
simultaneous examination, which of course means 
that there ought to be more facility for Indians 
to get into the Civil Service and be District 
Magistrates and so forth. Speaking only for 
myself I think the question would not have 
arisen if we had had District Officers or Judges 
who were to our liking and who gave us satis¬ 
faction. 

46992. One of these rights you claim is a 
simultaneous examination ?—Yes. 

46993. But I understand you repudiate that? 
—No, I do not. 

46994. You have been spending an hour this 
morning in telling us that you desire, not an 
open simultaneous examination, but an exam¬ 
ination in which you will select candidates from 
among those who have passed ?—I am afraid you 
must have got a wrong impression of my evi¬ 
dence. I would like to have some arrangement 
made for the representation of my community. 
If that could not be done I would have simul¬ 
taneous examination, pure and simple. 

46995. Do you consider that a Muhammadan 
who goes in for the examination you suggest, 
and who does not get quite so many marks as a 
Hindu, has a right nevertheless to be appointed 
over the head of that Hindu if the proportion of 
Muhammadans in the service is not what you 
consider to be adequate?—Yes. 

46996. That is what the Muhammadans claim 
as a right, but do you think it would be regarded 
as a right by the Hindus ?—No; it will not be 
recognised as a right by the Hindus. This is not 
what I meant by rights. I say the basis of the 
claims that have been made now is on account 
of want of good treatment by the Indian Civil 
Service people. 
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46997. (Mr. Tudball.) You said that in respect 
of the knowledge of languages you are not satis¬ 
fied that European members attain to an ade¬ 
quate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and the remedy is that they should 
be compelled to study more. There are certain 
examinations, for example, for a Degree of 
Honour, and I should like to know whether, if 
every Civilian was made to study for that 
examination, it would make him proficient in the 
language. Have you any acquaintance with 
those examinations ?—I have not. 

46998. There are certain members of the 
service in these provinces who have been in for 
the examinations and passed them with honours : 
have you met any of them ?—I may have met 
them without knowing that they had passed the 
examination. 

46999. Have you conversed with them in the 
vernacular?—I would not recognise them as 
having passed the examination. 

47000. I could give you the names if you 
like. Mr. Dewhurst passed the Degree of 
Honour in Persian, Arabic, and Urdu ?—I have 
not come across him at all. 

47001. There are 21 members of the service 
in these provinces who have passed that exam¬ 
ination ?—I know Mr. Burns and I have a very 
high opinion of him, but I do not know whether 
he is an Honours man or not. 

47002. I want to find out the standard you 
would require as a necessary standard to which 
all junior Civilians should be made to rise. It 
was stated yesterday by a witness that these 
examinations for the Degree of Honour were 
valueless; that it was useless to make any junior 
Civilian read up to these standards at all ?—I 
am not prepared to disagree. The standard is 
not the passing of examination but of a man 
1 aking an interest in the matter. 

47003. A man in order to pass those exam¬ 
inations, which are rather severe, will have to 
take a certain amount of interest in the subjects 
and study hard to obtain a competent knowledge 
of the language ?—Yes, for the time being. We 
read a number of subjects which if we are not 
interested in them we stop studying them further. 
I learnt German in England, but I have not 
touched a German book since. 

47004. You say that obviously the remedy 
is that they should be compelled to study more. 
What do you mean by more ?—Some sort of 
inducement must be placed in their way. 

47005. If they pass the examinations they 
would get a reward ?—Yes, some sort of appro¬ 
bation ougut to be attached to a man who passes. 

47006. You can give us no clear idea of a 
remedy ?—No. 

47007. You lay great stress on a Civilian who 
is going in for ti.e Judicial branch working as 
Munsif and Subordinate Judge before he is 
put in as a District Judge?—Not working as a 
Munsif, but doing his work. 

47008. That is what I mean : you cannot work 
as a Munsif unless you do a Munsif’s work. You 
lay value on that ?—I do. 

47009. You think it is a very good training ? 
—Yes. 

47010. And you think that in the course of 
such training an Indian Civilian picks up a very 


good knowledge of his work as a Judge 7—Yes 
and he also acquires the great virtue of patience* 
He understands to treat people as human beings, 
not as mere dummies and figures. 

,47011. So that it is a valuable thing ?—A 
very valuable thing in my humble opinion, not 
only for the due performance of his work as a 
Judicial officer but as an administrator also. 

47012. Do you think that class of training is 
just as good as if he were made to practise at the. 
Bar or read with a Legal Remembrancer ?—No, 

47013. As a member of the Bar he learns to 
acquire patience and self-control, and to look at 
both sides of a case much more than if he worked 
as a Judge ?- I would not recommend him to do 
that. I would simply make him do this civil work. 

47014. You have said that in your province 
the Muhammadan community is not represented 
in the Judicial Service, and it is desirable that 
they should be duly represented. Do you know 
how many applications are made by Muhamma¬ 
dans for vacancies of Munsifs ?— No ; there are 
always applications. 

47015. Are you aware that all the Muham¬ 
madan applicants who have applied to the High 
Court in recent years have been appointed in one 
quarter of the time it has taken a Hindu to get 
into the service ?—I did not know it. 

47016. Are you aware that at one time with¬ 
in the last three years there was only one 
Muhammadan applicant on our list ?—No. 

47017. As a matter of fact, do not Muhamma¬ 
dans prefer going into the Executive Service, 
and are they not far more numerous there than 
their Hindu brethren ?—You mean the men who 
have passed a pleadership examination? 

47018. No. A Muhammadan passes his B.A. 
and instead of reading Law and getting the LL.B. 
many of them prefer going into the executive 
side of the service, which does not require a Law 
degree ?—They do prefer that. 

47019. Do you not find many more Muham¬ 
madans there?—Yes, and not continuing their 
studies. 

47020. Then why do you complain that the 
Muhammadan is not duly represented in the Judi¬ 
cial Service?—As I have already.explained, appli¬ 
cations are put in before the Judicial Commissioner, 
and if he is the nineteenth to apply he is put down 
as No. 19. and he cannot get a place before the 
first eighteen are provided for. I tried myself 
for a certain candidate and begged hard that some 
sort of preference should be given to the man, 
and be might be appointed in the near future, but 
I was told that the rule could not be broken and 
he must take his chance. 

47021. Do you not think that the breaking 
of the rule is unjust ?—No. 

47022. I do not know the procedure here, but 
in the Province of Agra when a man places his 
name on the list he is given distinctly to under¬ 
stand that his position in the list gives him no 
claim in any way, but that the court is going to 
pick out the best man on the list ?- Our system 
is that the candidates are appointed according to 
their number on the list. Of course there may 
be exceptional cases where a man is struck out. 

47023. (Mr. Rtinhatya Lot.) In the course 
of your answers you have recommended 
an increase in the judicial staff. Do you mean 
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to say that they are overworked 1 —They were 
frightfully overworked up to 31st March. We 
are now trying a new scheme. 

47024. Of course you cannot say whether the 
new scheme is giving adequate relief ?—No, I 
cannot say anything about it unless I see how it 
works. 

47025. Is the scheme of relief now sanctioned 
based on the state of things that existed five 
years ago ?—Yes. 

47026. Have there been many cases of break¬ 
down and casualties amongst the officers of the 
Judicial Service due to overwork ?—Yes, they are 
frightfully overworked. Many cases of break¬ 
down have occurred. 

47027. In another portion of your evidence 
you say you would give one-third of the Judge- 
ships to the members of the Provincial Judicial 
Service. Why do you exclude the officers of the 
Provincial Executive Service from rising to these 
Judgeships ?—I am afraid I have not a very 
high opinion of their judicial work. 

47028. Do you think that practical training 
in judicial work is absolutely necessary, both 
criminal as well as civil, for officers who are 
selected for listed appointments ?—So far as the 
Subordinate Judges are concerned, if they get a 
little training as Assistant Judges I do not say 
that it will not help them, but my own experi¬ 
ence is that if you take a Subordinate Judge 
to-day without absolutely any experience of 
criminal work and place him in the position of 
District Judge, he can cope with the work. He 
Wants no further training of any kind. 

47029. On the other hand would an officer of the 
Provincial Executive Service be able to cope with 
the civil and criminal work ?—Certainly not. As 
I have said in my evidence, I do not think he does 
even his rent work very satisfactorily. Of course 
there are brilliant exceptions amongst the Deputy 
Collectors for whom I have the highest respect, 
but I am talking of them generally. 

47030. (Mr. Faaih-ud-Din.) You say that 
you have no objection to the present methods of 
recruitment for the Provincial Service ?—I say 
I have no recommendation to make for their 
alteration. 

47031. Am I to understand that you approve 
of the present methods ?—Not at all. My answer 
means that I have not thought out a scheme and 
I cannot suggest any alterations. 

47032. Do you approve of the principle of 
competition being introduced into the recruit¬ 
ment for the Provincial Civil Service ?—I should 
be pleased to see that done. 

47033. Unlimited competition ?—I would 
have competition after nomination. 

47034. Do you think that the LL.B. exam¬ 
ination is a competitive examination or only a 
degree examination just like the B.A. ?—It is 
the latter. 

47035. Would you extend your principle of 
competitive examination into the Judicial branch 
instead of taking the LL.B. without any com¬ 
petitive examination ?—I believe you know that 
there are LL.B’s. and LL.B’s., just as there 
are B.A’s. and B.A’s. and Barristers and 
Barristers. 

47036. The LL.B. is nominated by the Judge 
Under the present rules for a Munsifship ?—Yes. 


47037. Would you suggest any competitive 
examination for the recruitment of the Judicial 
branch after the candidate has taken his degree ? 
—No ; I think he is sufficiently qualified. 

4f038. You put a very low premium on the 
B.A. degree so far as liberal education is con¬ 
cerned ?—No. 

47039. You say you want to introduce com¬ 
petitive examination for the Executive branch of 
the service, and you admit that the LL.B. 
examination is not a competitive examination but 
a degree examination ?— Yes. 

47040. And you say that it is a sufficient 
test of a man’s knowledge of Law ?—Yes. 

47041. May I know whether the B.A. 
degree is a sufficient test of a man’s liberal edu¬ 
cation ?—Yes. 

47042. Then why do you propose a competi¬ 
tive test in the case of the Executive branch 
and not in the case of the Judicial branch ?— 
There are so few LL.B’s. or High Court 
Vakils compared with B.A’s., and out of them 
there are very few who apply for a Munsifship, 
and those that apply as a rule get them. 

47043. You make the differentiation on the 
ground of numbers and not on any other 
grounds ?—No. 

47044. You attach great importance to the 
training of a junior Civilian in the work of a 
Munsif before he can be made a Judge ?—Yes 
or anything. He has to do Munsif’s work even 
if he is to be a Settlement Officer. That I take 
to be a good training for him. 

47045. You do not attach so much importance 
to the training of a man in criminal work ?— 
No. 

47046. You think criminal work is much 
easier than civil work ?—I do not think there is 
anything in criminal work except the apportion¬ 
ment of sentence. 

47047. The decision in civil work depends 
more or less on documentary evidence, at any 
rate much more than the decision in a criminal 
case ?—There is much more documentary evi¬ 
dence in a civil case than in a criminal case, 

47048. So that there is a surer ground to go 
upon in a civil case than in a criminal case 
where one has to discriminate between the 
evidence of one witness and the evidence of 
another. That can only come by long experience ? 
—A Munsif has to do just as much. 

47049. But not to such an extent as in crimi¬ 
nal cases ?—I think to the same extent if not to 
a larger extent. There are many different issues 
before a Munsif, but before the Deputy Collector 
there is only one issue. “ Is the man guilty or not 
guilty?” 

47050. This is the point on which opinions 
differ. Are there Barristers of tolerably good 
fame in Lucknow practising in the court of 
Joint Magistrates and Deputy Magistrates ? 
—Yes, and I should think most of them would 
be only too happy to come away. 

47051. They are practising there 1— Yes, 
there are some. 

47052. I believe you are also practising in the 
courts of Joint Magistrates and Deputy 
Magistrates on the criminal side ?—I have given 
that up over a dozen years since I got hold of 
civil practice. 
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[i concluded. 


47053. ( Witness .) I do not know whether I 
may be permitted to volunteer a statement with 
regard to something one of the witnesses here 
stated with reference to the separation of the 
Judicial and Executive functions. He was 
asked by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald if the Muslim 
League is not in favour of this proposition, and 


the answer given by the witness was that the 
League had not yet decided this point. That 
is not right. The Muslim League passed a re¬ 
solution on this point at their last sitting. 

(Chairman.) We have that resolution be¬ 
fore us. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Joseph Miles Clay, Esq., I.C.S., Under Secretary to Government, United Provinces. 


Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

Note. - The opinions expressed in these replies assume 
throughout the continuance of the present educational posi¬ 
tion, both in England and India, for a considerable period. 
There is good reason to anticipate that within a generation 
the state of education in England will undergo great and 
progressive change, partly owing to the continued aotion of 
existing causes and partly to the new educational programme 
of the present Government. In India it is oertain that the 
educational movement recently begun marks the commence¬ 
ment of a new epoch, but it is impossible to forecast as yet 
even the probable results of the vigorous polioy now being 
pursued. It haB been assumed, however, that the present 
position will not be radically changed for perhaps a genera¬ 
tion, after whioh interval it will of oourse be possible, 
following the double precedent now created, to re-examine, 
with the assistance of a Commission or otherwise, the condi¬ 
tion of the Indian Public Services. The suggestions made 
in these replies therefore are essentially provisional and do 
not pretend to a greater permanence than the present 
generation. The views put forward also have special re¬ 
ference to conditions prevailing in the United Provinces. 

47054. (1) What is your experience of 
the working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?—The system of recruit¬ 
ment by open competitive examination for 
the Indian Civil Service has worked on the whole 
satisfactorily in the past and should, provided its 
attractions are not reduced, continue to do so in 
the future. It ensures that the candidate has the 
means and capacity necessary for the acquisition 
of an expensive education on general lines and 
that he is at least on a level with “the ordinary 
well-educated young man of the period.” The 
conditions of the examination can be, as they 
actually are, framed to attract the product of the 
public schools and Universities, more especially 
those men with an inclination for a life abroad ; 
and experience has shown that this material is 
well-adapted for the work which falls to the lot 
of most Civil Servants of the Crown in India. It 
is no doubt an objection in theory that this 
system makes a certain kind of intellectual ability 
together with a minimum standard of physical 
fitness, the sole criterion of a candidate’s suita¬ 
bility ; but in practice, as suggested above, the 
field of selection is greatly narrowed. Cases, of 
course, occur of unsuitable candidates proving 
successful, but it is difficult to suggest a method 
by which they could be infallibly excluded. The 
methods mentioned in question (6) are the most 
obvious, but it may be reasonably doubted how 
far any of them would attain this end. At present 
all who satisfy the conditions and wish to do so 
can enter for the examination. Were a further 
condition imposed, that all candidates should first 
be selected or nominated by school or University 
authorities, as fit and proper persons to enter the 
Indian Civil Service, it is improbable that the 
number of candidates would be appreciably 
reduced. It would often happen under the most 
careful system of selection or nomination that a 
man's unfitness would remain undetected until his 


arrival in India. I would suggest that the proper 
way of meeting this difficulty is by compulsory 
retirement, under due precautions [vide question 
(124)] of such officers as are found to be unsuited 
for the work they are intended to perform. 

I have assumed hitherto that nomination and 
selection would only be employed in admitting 
candidates to a competitive examination. There 
remains the alternative of direct selection by the 
Secretary of State or some other authority. To 
this course there are insuperable objections. In 
the first place it would be impossible, I think, to 
establish a satisfactory basis of comparison 
between the claims of Indians educated in India, 
who would of course be eligible for selection in 
this way, and of candidates educated in England 
and elsewhere. It would probably be found 
necessary in practice to select a fixed number of 
Indians annually, choosing simply those with the 
highest qualifications. This, in view of the very 
large number of candidates who would certainly 
present or endeavour to present themselves, 
would be a task of enormous difficulty. Secondly, 
the method of selection or nomination, however 
impartially it may be carried out, cannot from 
its nature escape the suspicion or the imputation 
of jobbery and favouritism in some form, parti¬ 
cularly in India. 

On these grounds I consider that open com¬ 
petitive examination in some form is, with all its 
defects, the most suitable system of recruitment 
for the Indian Civil Service. 

47055. (3) Is the system equally suitable 
for the admission of “ Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—I re¬ 
commend no alterations in this connection. 

47056. (4) Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, what do 
you propose ?—I do not consider that such 
differentiation is desirable. 

47057. (5) Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons.—There does not appear to be any objec¬ 
tion to the present system. On the assumption 
[vide question (20)] that proof of a good general 
education is what should be demanded at the 
open examination, there is clearly no dis¬ 
advantage in combining the examination for the 
Indian Civil Service with those for other 
services for which a similar standard and class 
of education is required. There is even, I 
suggest, this advantage, that it affords a test of 
the comparative popularity of the Indian Civil 
Service. The choice or refusal of an Indian 
career by the most highly-placed and therefore 
presumably the most able of the candidates. 
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should supply a valuable indication of the esteem 
in which tne Indian Civil Service is held. At a 
time like the present, when it is freely stated 
that the popularity of the Service is rapidly 
waning, any means of gauging the truth of this 
assertion should be welcomed. 

47058. (7) What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing a system of simultaneous examination in 
India and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—I am of 
opinion that no system of simultaneous examina¬ 
tion in India and in England is desirable. 

The only way in which such a system could 
be introduced with complete fairness, both to 
examiners and examinees, would be by consti¬ 
tuting a single examining body who would set 
identical papers for both Indian and English 
candidates. 

To this there are certain practical objections, 
the disposal of which will not be easy. 

(i) Oral and practical examinations would 
necessarily be conducted by different examiners, 
. thus reducing pro tanto the uniformity of the 
standard of marking. 

(ii) The month of August, which is for obvious 
reasons the most convenient for the examination 
in England, is apt to be a trying and unhealthy 
month in most parts of India. Indian students 
have in my experience complained at the sug¬ 
gestion that they should sit for an examination 
late in April or the beginning of May. They 
would find August not seldom equally if not 
.more unpleasant for the purpose. On the other 
hand the fixing of the examination in the winter 
months would be attended with grave disad¬ 
vantages from the point of view of English and 
indeed of all candidates. 

(iff) Owing to the variation in solar time be¬ 
tween England and India it would only be possible 
to set one writien paper per diem. This would 
make the examination very protracted. This 
is not a frivolous suggestion. If a paper was 
set in London between 10-0 a.m. and 1-0 p.m., 
it could not be set in Calcutta or Delhi before 
3-0 or 4-0 p.m. off the same day without risk of 
its contents being cabled to London before the 
examination there commenced. 

To avoid this difficulty it would be neces¬ 
sary to set a different set of papers for Indian 
and English candidates. 

This would increase the difficulty of discrimi¬ 
nating between the papers of different can¬ 
didates, a matter of some importance when it 
is remembered how great a difference a paltry 
number of marks, even 5 or 10, may make among 
the candidates placed low down on the list. 

But granting that these preliminary objec¬ 
tions could be satisfactorily disposed of, it re¬ 
mains to consider what would be the probable 
effect of such a change. The first and most 
important is that Indian aspirants to the Indian 
Civil Service would cease to go to England to 
prepare for the examination (and this at a time 
when the prejudice against visiting Europe 
has largely disappeared), whilst their number 
would be greatly increased. What the result 
of this would be it is hard to say, but assuming 
that the lower age-limit of candidates is main¬ 
tained at 21 or 22, and judging by the standard 
of education achieved in the United Provinces 


at present, I think it may be safely said that on 
a basis of identical or absolutely similar papers, 
set and answered in English, the number of 
successful Indian candidates for years to come 
would be very small indeed, unless the standard 
of English candidates falls much below what it 
has been hitherto. Such a result would be bit¬ 
terly disappointing to the large body of un¬ 
successful Indian candidates and the “ failed 
I.C.S. ” would probably feel his fate more 
keenly than the “ failed B.A. ” and his other 
companions in misfortune. 

The establishment of a simultaneous examina¬ 
tion in India would inevitably lead to the intro¬ 
duction of cramming methods in education 
against which it has not been found possible to 
guard entirely in England, while they would be 
far more injurious in the congenial soil of the 
East. 

The failure of aspirants for the Indian Civil 
Service to visit England to acquire, or at least 
complete, their education previous to the exam¬ 
ination is to be deprecated on other grounds. 
If it is admitted that the administration of this 
country is to be directed from above on Western 
lines, it is essential that the directing agency, 
which is mainly the Indian Civil Service, 
should be thoroughly acquainted with Western 
ideals and modes of thought. I question the 
possibility of candidates, whose education up 
to the time of the open examination has been 
entirely in India, ever attaining this knowledge 
adequately during any period of probation 
subsequently spent in England; and it would be 
the lack of this knowledge which would be one 
of the greatest difficulties experienced by such 
candidates in the examination itself. It is often 
said that few, if any, Europeans understand the 
Oriental point of view, but it is equally true that 
few Indians whohavenever left their own country 
appreciate the European; and it is more import¬ 
ant for an Administration which is ex hypw.hesi 
to be European in character that all the mem¬ 
bers of its directing agency should have first-hand 
knowledge and due appreciation of European 
views and ideals. This is not to say that it is 
immaterial whether the European Civilian under¬ 
stands or tries to understand the Indian stand¬ 
point. This is a very important matter; but 
the other is a paramount necessity. 

It appears to me, therefore, that the establish¬ 
ment of a simultaneous examination would tend 
to a differentiation between Civilians educated 
in India and those educated in England, and 
to a loss of sympathy between these two classes 
which would be prejudicial to the Administra¬ 
tion [vide also question (9)]. 

I have given it as my opinion, based on 
observation of conditions in the Uniied Prov¬ 
inces, that simultaneous examination would 
not, for the present at least, result in any ap¬ 
preciable increase in the number of Indians 
selected for the Indian Civil Service. But should 
this result come about, either immediately or 
after the lapse of some years, it is clear that 
difficulty may be experienced from a preponde¬ 
rance of candidates of one class, caste, or 
nationality proving successful. Muhammadans 
would naturally object to an excess of Hindu 
Civilians, whilst it would not be to the advantage: 
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of the Administration to post Indians of other 
provinces, whatever their intellectual calibre, in 
parts of Northern India in any number. This 
might well prove a source of embarrassment to 
the Administration ; and the remedies for it, the 
reservation of a number of posts for certain 
classes or communities, or the holding of sepa¬ 
rate examinations for different parts of India 
[vide question (9)], appear undesirable on the 
ground that they abolish the principle of free 
competition which is the sole guarantee that only 
the best material available according to the test 
applied has been selected. 

For the above reasons, I hold that so long as 
it is considered necessary to maintain the ad¬ 
ministration of this country on a basis of dis¬ 
tinctly European methods and ideals, it would 
be a mistake to institute any system of simul¬ 
taneous examinations. I do not discuss the 
further questions whether higher education in 
India will ever approximate in character so 
closely to European as to make it possible to 
dispense with a long period of instruction in 
Europe to attain the object in view or whether 
it is desirable that it should, or again whether 
at any future time it may, be unnecessary to 
insist so strongly on a European basis for the 
administration, since I do not regard either of 
these questions as coming at present within the 
range of practical discussion. 

47059. (8) Are you in favour of holding 
this examination simultaneously at any other 
centre or centres within His Majesty’s Domin¬ 
ions ?—It follows from the answer to the last 
question that I am not. But it appears to me 
that if a simultaneous examination was estab¬ 
lished in India there would be no case for 
refusing to hold it at other centres in His 
Majesty’s Dominions should there be an adequate 
demand for it. 

47060. (9) What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
" Natives of India ” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion 
do you recommend ?—There are two grave ob¬ 
jections to reserving a fixed number of posts 
in the Indian Civil Service for candidates to be 
selected by examination in India. First, it is 
an obvious drawback that a certain number of 
candidates would have to be selected annually 
irrespective of their being all up to the standard 
demanded of the candidates selected at the 
open competitive examination held in England ; 
and secondly, any dual system of selection 
would give rise to a distinction between mem¬ 
bers nominally at least of the same service, 
which it would be most impolitic to create. 
This is one of the chief drawbacks in the case 
of the Statutory Civil Service which, it is 
generally admitted, has not justified expecta¬ 
tions. If there were a single examination for 
the whole of India, it is certain that, in the 
present varying stages of educational progress 
attained by different provinces, the great major¬ 
ity of successful candidates would be residents 
of those most intellectually advanced such as 
Bengal and Madras; and even in those prov- 
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inces it seems likely that the posts reserved 
would be almost monopolised by certain sec¬ 
tions or castes. This would be resented by the 
excluded communities and by the residents of 
the other provinces, and would make it doubly 
difficult for such officers to carry out their 
duties in those provinces successfully. I have 
suggested in answer to question (7) that thin 
result might occur if an open simultaneous exam¬ 
ination in India and England were instituted 
for recruiting the Indian Civil Service as a 
whole. It would inevitably follow the institu¬ 
tion of a separate examination in India, and I 
think it would be found necessary to have 
separate examinations in the different provinces. 
This is a confession of weakness and it would 
result in the Indian element in the Service of 
some provinces being admittedly of inferior 
intellectual ability to that in others. It would 
render the designation Indian Civil Service 
a misnomer so far as these recruits were con¬ 
cerned and make them practically a higher paid 
branch of the Provincial Service. It would 
accentuate the distinction between the Civilians 
recruited in India and those recruited in Eng¬ 
land and have all the bad results mentioned 
above [question (7)] as following from a system 
of simultaneous examinations in an aggravated 
form. 

47061. (10) If you do not approve of 
simultaneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India ” would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nomination ;(&) combined nomina¬ 
tion and examination; or (c) any other method ? 
If so, please describe fully what system you 
would recommend. In particular, do you con¬ 
sider it desirable that, whatever' the system, all 
classes and communities should be represented ? 
If so, how would you give effect to this, 
principle ?—I am not in favour of any of these 
systems, but if it is decided to recruit any part 
of the Indian Civil Service in India, I should 
prefer a system of nomination and examination 
for each province separately, somewhat on the 
lines of the method adopted for the Egyptian 
Civil Service, to a system of examination only. 
I think this would be necessary with the object 
of securing due representation of all classes of 
the community whom it is desirable and practi¬ 
cable to place in authority. It would certainly 
not be desirable that “ all classes and com¬ 
munities ” should be represented, if by this 
is meant all the larger castes. Several of the 
largest castes in the United Provinces are far too 
low in the social scale to be able to supply suitable 
representatives. I do, however, consider that 
all classes who have made sufficient progress 
to enable them to discharge the duties of a 
Civil Servant properly should be represented. 

47062. (13) Do you recommend any 
separate method of recruitment for the Judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, 
please describe the system that you would 
propose.—No. It is not a separate method of re¬ 
cruitment—there are already three in existence— 
but a better system of training both for members 
of the Indian Civil Service and the Provincial 
Judicial Service which is required. 
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47063. (14) Are you satisfied with the 
present definition of the term “ Natives of India ” 
in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 
1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “any person 
born and domiciled within the Dominions of 
His Majesty in India, of parents habitually resid¬ 
ent in India, and not established there for tem¬ 
porary purposes only,” irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
unmixed European descent ? If not, please state 
fully any proposals that you wish to make in 
regard to this matter.—Yes. It appears to me 
both logical and adequate. 

47064. (15) If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age-limits should be fixed to attract can¬ 
didates of the normal school-leaving age in Eng¬ 
land, or candidates who have completed a Univer¬ 
sity course, or candidates at an intermediate 
stage of education?—I would fix the age-limits at 
21—23 on January 1st in order to attract candi¬ 
dates who have just completed a University 
course. With these age-limits the average age 
of young Civilians on arrival in India will be 24 
[mde question (44)]. The aim should be to get 
men who have finished an ordinary University 
course without cramming—this result is more 
likely to be attained by the present system of 
marking and by the present regulations than by 
any of the previous systems— and are of fairly 
formed character. The age-limits suggested 
satisfy both these conditions and fit in well with 
the theory of recruitment described in question 
(72) which appears to me both economical and 
sound. If a low®c age-limit is taken, candidates 
will usually be unable to complete an ordinary 
University course before competing and will 
often prefer to attend a crammer’s on leaving 
school to residence at a University; while the 
risk incurred by placing men too young to hold 
them in positions of responsibility in India will 
be increased. If a higher age-limit is taken, the 
candidate will be encouraged to spend his time, 
after completing his course at the University, at 
a crammer’s. 

47065. (16) What is your experience of 
the relative merits of the candidates selected 
under varying age-limits, particularly under the 
systems in force from 1878 to 1891 (age-limits 
17—19 years, followed by two or three years’ 
probation at an approved University) and since 
1891 (age-limits 21—23 or 22—24 years, 
followed by one year’s probation) ?—My experi¬ 
ence is insufficient for me to hazard an opinion. 

47066. (17) What is your opinion re¬ 
garding the suitability of the recent recruits 
to the Indian Civil Service ?—I do not wish to 
express any opinion on this subject, but I would 
point out that it is difficult for anyone to form 
a correct opinion by observation of a few in¬ 
dividuals in a single province, and further that 
it is scarcely fair to judge men who have still 
to learn their work and have had little opportu¬ 
nity of displaying their capacity or the want 
of it. 

47067. C19) What age-limits for the open 


competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “ Natives of India,’’ and 
for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age-limits for “Natives 
of India ” and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?- -This question can best be answered 
by “ Natives of India.” 

47068. (20) On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination 
be fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and 
since followed, that “ the examination should 
be of such a nature that no candidate who may 
fail shall, to whatever calling he may devote 
himself, have any reason to regret the time and 
labour which he had spent in preparing himself 
to be examined,” and that the object should be 
to secure, not specialists in any particular subject 
that may be useful in a subsequent Indian career, 
but the ordinary well-educated young man of 
the period ?—I accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854. Special 
subjects should be taken up after and not before 
the open examination. 

47069. (21) Please examine the table in 
Appendix I to these questions, which shows the 
various phases of the authorized syllabus of the 
open competitive examination, and state what 
changes, if any, are, in your opinion, desirable, 
differentiating between the cases of candidates 
(a) of school-leaving age and (6) of University¬ 
leaving age ?—I accept the existing syllabus as 
satisfactory with two suggestions— 

(i) The maximum awarded for the two 
Oriental classical languages, Sanskrit and Arabic, 
should be equal to that awarded for Greek and 
Latin, provided the standard demanded is equal¬ 
ly high. 

(ii) The addition of Persian,, with a maxi¬ 
mum equal to that given for French, German, 
and Italian, seems desirable. 

Both these alterations seem to be required 
in the interest of Indian candidates. I assume 
that candidates will be of University-leaving 
age. 

47070. (22) Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the examination desirable between 
candidates who are “ Natives of India ” and 
other candidates ? If so, please state them and 
give reasons ?—None. 

47071. (23) Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 
Please state in detail what alterations (if any) 
you recommend in the Schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 54), 
[Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., 
c. 64), and of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., c. 3), reproduced as Appendices II and 
HI to these questions] ?—It appears to me 
desirable that the safeguard to the interests of 
the Indian Civil Service afforded by the statutory 
reservations made in the Indian Civil Service 
Act of 1861 should be maintained. The modi¬ 
fication introduced by the Government of India 
Act, 1870, makes ample provision for any 
changes that may be considered temporarily 
or permanently necessary in the interests of 
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members of the Provincial Services or of the 
Indian public generally. 

47072. (24) Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the Civil administration ? If so, to what 
proportion of the posts included in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre do you consider that 
“ Natives of India ” might, under present condi¬ 
tions, properly be admitted ? —The principle that 
the number of Europeans employed in the Civil 
administration should be fixed at the minimum 
consistent with the maintenance of Western 
methods and ideals in the administration is 
demanded by considerations of economy. No 
attempt has yet been made to define this 
minimum or to secure it directly; and under 
the present method of recruitment there is 
nothing to prevent every place in the Indian 
Civil Service being filled by Indians. That 
the number of Indians who have so far obtained 
admittance is not large is due to other causes. 
Had it been larger it would probably have been 
found necessary to discuss the need for limiting 
it, since the time has not yet come when the 
prospect of a reduction in the European element 
beyond a certain point can be regarded with 
equanimity. 

It is not easy to say what is the maximum 
proportion of the posts included in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre which could properly be 
held by “ Natives of India.” This must depend 
on the method of recruitment and on the 
circumstances of each province. In the first 
place the maintenance of a Western basis for 
the administration roquires, under present 
conditions, a certain proportion of Europeans; 
but this is liable to be affected by the extent 
to which their Indian colleagues have, by 
residence and education in Europe, become 
acquainted with Western ideas. Under the 
present system of recruitment the Indian mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service have usually 
obtained a very thorough acquaintance with 
these ideas ; but the institution of simultaneous 
examinations would, as explained above, tend 
to prevent this. With the present system of 
recruitment, therefore, a smaller proportion of 
Europeans would be possible than with a 
different system. This is a general considera¬ 
tion applicable everywhere. It must also be 
remembered that with Chapter XXXIII of the 
Criminal Procedure Code in its present form 
it will always be necessary to have a considerable 
number of European Magistrates in certain 
provinces for posting to towns in which there 
is a European community. In the United Prov¬ 
inces, for instance, there are at least 20 districts 
in which it is almost essential that one, and usually 
more, European Magistrates should be posted 
for this and kindred reasons, e.g., the presence 
of European troops. I attach a list* showing 
the districts referred to and the smallest 

number of Euro¬ 
pean members of 
the Indian Civil 
Service which 
could ordinarily, for 
convenience of ad¬ 
ministration, be 


Moorut— 

X Magistrate, 

1 Joint Magistrate. 


* Dobra Dun— 

1 Superintendent. 


1 Assistant Superintendent. 


Saharanpur—• 

1 Magistrate. 

1 Sub-Divisional 
Rurki, 


Officer, 


posted to them. 
It follows from 
this that at least 
a proportio n a t e 
number of the 
higher posts in the 
Executive line 
would have to be 
reserved for Euro¬ 
peans to provide 
for their promotion 
in the ordinary 
course, while it 
. would be necessary 
to maintain the 
usual leave and 
training reserve in 
the lower ranks of 
the Service. Simi¬ 
larly in the Judicial 
branch it will al¬ 
ways be necessary 
to provide a train¬ 
ing ground for the 
three Judgeships 
in the High Court 
reserved by Char¬ 
ter for members of 
the Indian Civil 
Service and 
also for the post of 
Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner and possibly 
one of the Assist¬ 
ant Judicial Com¬ 
missioners which 
will presumably 
1 Joint Magistrate, Ranikhet. continue to be held 
1 Magistrate, Qarhwal. , t- 

l Joint Magistrate, Dans- ~y Europe ans. 
downs. These considera¬ 

tions only indicate 

1Magistrate. some of the factors 

X Joint Magistrate. governing a calcu- 

l city Magistrate lation of the even- 

Fyzabad— tuaU y irreducible 

l Magistrate. minimum of Euro- 

x Joint Magistrate. peans in the Indian 

Gonda— Civil Service, 

l Magistrate. "What the immedi¬ 

ately practicable 
minimum would be is quite a different matter. A 
mere statement of opinion that a certain propor¬ 
tion of the posts in the Indian Civil Service 
might properly be made over exclusively to 
Natives of India is of little value. To decide 
practically what this proportion is, is rather 
a matter for empiric test than abstract reasoning. 
At the present moment there are in the United 
Provinces 18 Natives of India, I believe (11 
members of the Indian Civil Service and 7 of 
the Provincial Service holding “ listed ” posts), 
employed in Indian Civil Service posts. This 
number will soon be raised to 21 when the three 
newly listed Judgeships are filled by members 
of the Provincial Service. This gives a pro- 

f ortion of about 1 in 11 in the whole cadre. 

f the 13 “ inferior ” listed posts arc added, the 
number of “Natives of India” included in the 
Indian Civil Service rises to 34 and the pro¬ 
portion to about 1 in 7. There would be no 


Aligarh— 

1 Magistrate. 

Muttra— 

1 Magistrate. 

Agra— 

1 Magistrate. 

1 Joint Magistrate 

Bareilly- 
1 Magistrate. 

1 Joint Magistrate. 

Cawnpore— 

X Magistrate. 

X Joint Magistrate. 

Allahabad— 

1 Magistrate 
X Joint Magistrate. 

Jhansi— 

1 Magistrate. 

1 Joint Magistrate. 

Benaros— 

1 Magistrate. 

1 Joint Magistrate. 

Moradabad— 

1 Magistrate. 

Mirzapur— 

1 Magistrate. 

Gorakhpur — 

1 Magistrate. 

1 Joint Magistrate. 

1 Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Kasia. 

Kumaun— 

X Magistrate, Naini Tal. 

1 Joint Magistrate. 

1 Magistrate, Almora. 
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objection to raising the proportion of Natives of 
India gradually either by “ listing ” more posts 
or by increasing the facilities, by grants of 
scholarships, &c., for Indians wishing to study 
in England for the open examination. The 
advantage of this method is that it would be 
possible to test the result of an increase in 
the number of Indian members of the Indian 
Civil Service as the experiment proceeds. The 
increase could then be checked when desired and 
it would not be necessary to resume concessions 
once granted, as might easily occur if an a priori 
minimum number of Indians to be employed in 
the Indian Civil Service were fixed at once. 

47073. (25) Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system under 
which “ Natives of India ” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 
3), or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 54) ? Do 
you recommend any alterations in this system, 
and if so, what?—Subject to the suggestions 
made in the reply to question (37) I regard the 
present system as satisfactory. 

47074. (33) Please now refer to the rules, 
dated the 26th August 1910, made in exercise of 
the powers conferred by section 6 of the 
Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), 
and reproduced as Appendix IV, and to the state¬ 
ment in Appendix V to these questions, showing 
the number of offices, places, and appointments 
commonly known as listed posts, ordinarily held 
by members of the Indian Civil Service, to fill 
which it has been declared that members of the 
Provincial Civil Service can properly be appoint¬ 
ed; and say whether the figures given are 
correct for your province ?—It is probably un¬ 
necessary for me to point out that since the 
compilation of Appendix IV three more District 
and Sessions Judgeships have been “ listed ” under 
the orders of the Secretary of State, thus raising 
the number of superior listed appointments to 
10 in the United Provinces. 

47075. (37) Does the system by which 
most of the inferior listed posts are merged in 
the Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction—(a) 
to the members of the Provincial Civil Service; 
and (5) to the public interested in this question ; 
and what advantages, if any, does this arrange¬ 
ment possess?—I do not understand what 
advantages this system possesses. It disguises 
the fact that the posts have been listed and 
reduces the pay which they ought to carry. The 
two posts of Joint Magistrate, 1st grade, ought, 
according to the usual calculation, to carry a pay 
of Rs. 640 when held by a member of the Pro¬ 
vincial Service, and the five posts of Joint Magis¬ 
trate, 2nd grade, a pay of Rs. 448 instead of Rs. 600 
and Rs. 400, respectively. This is likely to 
cause dissatisfaction to the Provincial Service 
and to that portion of the public which interests 
itself in the question of replacing Europeans in 
the administration by Indians. 

Besides, the pay allotted to these posts is 
insufficient to cause them to be regarded as 
prize appointments. The only “ listed " posts in 


which the Provincial Service is really interested 
are “ superior ” posts. 

47076. (38) Is the class of posts listed 

suitable ? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes, and why ? —Generally 
speaking they are. It is better not to list a post 
at all than to list it and not fill it with a member 
of the Provincial Service. Indiscriminate listing 
is therefore most inadvisable. One point re¬ 
quires attention. The present tendency is to 
list appointments of District and Sessions Judge 
more freely than those of District Magistrate. 
There is no doubt good reason for this policy, 
but the result of it is likely to be discontent in 
the Executive branah of the Provincial Service 
which is in the United Provinces nearly 50 per 
cent, more numerous than the Judicial. A 
remedy for this might be found in the creation 
of a selection grade for Deputy Collectors on 
Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 1,000— 40—1,200, containing a 
sufficient number of posts to adjust the difference, 
if it be thought undesirable to list an equivalent 
number of appointments of District Magistrate. 
It must also be remembered that lucrative 
appointments on deputation in Native States are 
more often obtained by members of the Pro¬ 
vincial Executive than of the Judicial branch. 

47077. (43) What is your experience of 
the results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in England ? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?—I think the present system by 
which successful candidates at the open 
examination undergo a year’s probation and 
special instruction in England before coming to 
India is a good one. 

47078. (44) What should be the duration 
of the probationer’s course in England—(a) 
under the present system of the open competitive 
examination; ( b ) under any modification of 
that system recommended by you ?—With the 
age-limits of the examination fixed at 21—23 one 
year is a sufficient period for the course. 

47079. (45) Do you consider it desirable 
that probationers should be required to spend 
their period of probation in England at an 
approved University ?—Yes. 

47080. (46) If so, do you advise the selec¬ 
tion of one or more Universities for this purpose 
and for what reasons ?— At present there are a 
number of approved Universities for proba¬ 
tioners. It would be better in my opinion to 
reduce their number to one or two. The number 
of probationers seldom exceeds 60 and their 
concentration at one or two places could there¬ 
fore be arranged without difficulty and would 
be to their mutual advantage. It would also 
render it possible to ensure really efficient 
instruction, which in the past certainly was not 
always and in every subject available at some 
Universities. In this matter I speak from per¬ 
sonal experience. 

47081. (47) Do you consider that proba¬ 
tioners should receive allowances during their 
period of probation ? Iffso, please give the scale 
and conditions that you recommend?—Proba¬ 
tioners have many expenses to meet during the 
period preceding their departure from England 
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In addition to the expenses of tuition and resi¬ 
dence at a University the probationer has also 
to obtain his outfit lor India and to qualify 
himself in riding. It is not unreasonable to 
expect that he should meet some part of this 
expenditure from his own resources, but in view 
of the long and expensive education he has 
already undergone it seems fair that Govern¬ 
ment should give him some assistance. I would 
suggest £200 and a free passage to India, 
which is probably not much over half the average 
probationer’s actual expenditure, as a suitable 
allowance. 

47082. (49) Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions ?—I see no need for this. 

47083. (50) If a probationer’s course is 
continued in England, do you accept the princi¬ 
ple laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 
1854, that successful candidates in the open 
competition should be considered as having 
finished their general education and that their 
future studies should be such as have a special 
tendency to fit them for their calling ? Does 
your answer apply equally to candidates who 
pass the open competitive examination after 
leaving school and to those who do so after 
completing a University course? —I accept the 
principle laid down in 1854 provided that the 
age-limit of 21—23 years is maintained. 

47084. (51) Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions, 
showing the courses of studies prescribed for 
probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend in 
the present course—(a) under the existing system 
of the open competitive examination, and (o) under 
any modification of that system recommended by 
ou.—I think the present course is satisfactory, 
ut I would also require attendance and taking of 
notes at criminal courts so as to familiarise the 
probationer with the procedure in an English 
Magistrate’s court. 

47085. (52) In particular, please state 
your opinion as to the desirability during the 
period of probation of (i) compulsory attendance 
at Law Courts in England and reporting of cases ; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to the 
general principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and text-books of Indian 
languages with or without any attempt at col¬ 
loquial instruction; (iv) the teaching of (a) 
Indian Geography, (6) Political Economy, (c) 
Accounts.—It must be remembered that time 
of probation is limited. The period of a year at 
present is in effect little more than 10 months, 
as the course seldom begins much before N ovem- 
ber and the final examination takes place in 
September. It is useless, therefore, unless the 
old system of two years’ probation in England is 
revived (which appears unnecessary for proba¬ 
tioners who have completed a University course) 
to attempt too much. As suggested above, a 
certain amount of case reporting in English 
courts might well be insisted on, and I think 
that it would be more useful to give instruction 
on the general principles of jurisprudence and 
evidence, as illustrated by the Indian Laws on 
the subject, than bald instruction in the latter 


only. Great importance should be attached to 
a thorough grounding in the grammar and rudi¬ 
ments of the principal vernacular in use in the 
province for which the probationer is destined. 
A little colloquial instruction is desirable but 
this can mostly be left till the probationer’s 
arrival in India. I would not overload the 
course with Indian Geography, Political Economy 
or Accounts. 

47086. (53) Do you consider that the 
probationer’s course of instruction can best be 
spent in England or in India ?—In England. 

47087. (54) What is your opinion of a 
proposal to start, at some suitable place in India, 
a college for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in England?—I think such a 
college is neither necessary nor desirable. 

47088. (56) In the report of the Trea¬ 
sury Committee appointed to consider the organi¬ 
zation of Oriental studies in London (1909), the 
view is taken that the preliminary training in 
Oriental languages and in law required by 
probationers can be given better in England than 
m India, because of the difficulties which junior 
Civilians would experience in learning these sub¬ 
jects in India, the lack of good teachers in Indian 
district head-quarters, the difficulty of even good 
Indian teachers appreciating the European 
student’s point of view, and the difficulty of 
arduous study in a tropical climate. Do you 
consider that these objections could be met by a 
suitable scheme of instruction in India ?—No. 

47089. (60) Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India ? If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, - be 
introduced ?—The present system of posting 
newly-joined Civilians separately or in couples 
to different districts and leaving them to pick 
up a knowledge of their work by experience, as 
best they may, might well, I think, be improved. 
No doubt the districts to which and the Collec¬ 
tors under whom they are posted aro carefully 
selected; but a busy Collector has not usually 
sufficient time to spare for the important task 
of explaining his practical work to his Assistant, 
while the Assistant’s limited magisterial and 
revenue powers prevent him from acquiring 
much practical experience at first-hand. Added 
to this it sometimes happens that owing to a 
district boing short-handed the junior Assistant is 
given a good deal of unimportant and routine 
work to perform with a view to relieving the 
rest of the staff, which adds little to his experi¬ 
ence while it takes up a great deal of his time. 

It would be better to arrange for all the newly- 
joined Assistants posted to a single province to 
undergo a year’s training at one centro under 
a selected Magistrate specially deputed for the 
purpose. The training would consist of 
colloquial instruction in the vernacular, attend¬ 
ance at courts, civil and criminal, and taking 
of notes of the proceedings, and introduc¬ 
tion to land revenue work by means of a short 
tour in the district, a small amount of practical 
Magistrate’s work in court, instruction in munici¬ 
pal, district board, excise, educational and sani¬ 
tary work, and preparation for the departmental 
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examination. At the end of the year the 
practical course in survey training and land 
records work would form a suitable conclusion 
to the year’s course. By this system I think it 
would be possible to ensure that all or nearly all 
junior Civilians passed the departmental exam¬ 
ination by the end of their first year’s service 
and entered upon their second with enhanced 
magisterial powers and a far wider knowledge 
and experience of the work they would then be 
Expected to perform than any of them at present 
possess. 

This system would be not only better but 
more economical than the existing one. The 
Indian Civil Service officer is the most expensive 
instrument of administration in India. It is 
important that he should be brought to a state of 
real efficiency as speedily as possible. 

47090. (61) Is the existing system of 
departmental examinations suitable, and if not, 
what change do you recommend ?—The depart¬ 
mental examination for junior officers of this 
province has recently been subjected to careful 
examination and criticism, and various changes 
have been made in it. I think it is now 
satisfactory. 

47091. (62) Do you consider that there 
has been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and if not, how could this best be 
remedied ?—On the first part of this question I 
am not qualified to express an opinion. It is 
however quite impossible for any officer in the 
United Provinces to perform his work at all, 
especially in the early years of his service, 
without a sound practical knowledge both of 
Hindustani and of the dialect spoken in the 
district where he is serving. Every officer has 
therefore to acquire an adequate knowledge of 
the vernacular though the standard of proficiency 
attained by different officers of course varies. 

47092. (63) Do you recommend any 
changes in the rules for the encouragement of 
the study of Oriental languages, and if so, what 
changes ?—I do not consider that any further 
changes in rules for encouraging the study of 
Oriental languages are required. Their efficacy 
in attracting men to this study, who have no 
natural inclination in this direction, is more than 
doubtful, while in the case of men who have 
they are unnecessary. 

47093. (64) Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing be¬ 
tween recommendations applicable to all officers 
and to officers selected for the Judicial branch. 
In particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study leave to Europe, and if so, what course 
of study (course for a call to the Bar, reading 
in Barristers’chambers or other) and what con¬ 
ditions do you propose ?—I have no desire to 
add to the already considerable literature on 
this subject. The knowledge of law attained 
under existing conditions by Magistrates is 
usually regarded as adequate. As for a scheme 


for training members of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice who elect for the Judicial branch, I think 
the scheme outlined in the letter of this Gov¬ 
ernment to the Imperial Government, written 
in 1911 in response to a similar enquiry, a copy 
of which is doubtless in the possession of the 
Royal Commission, is as good as any other. 

47094. (66) Do you recommend any 
special training in subordinate judicial posts 
for officers selected for the Judicial branch ? If 
so, please give details.-—It appears to me that 
officers, whether of the Indian Civil Service or 
the Provincial Judicial Service, require special 
training before they are finally selected for the 
higher posts in the Judicial branch. It is im¬ 
portant for one whose legal training has been 
mainly as a Magistrate to obtain first-hand 
experience of civil work in its lowest grades: 
it is equally important that one whose training 
has been entirely in civil work should obtain 
experience of a Magistrate’s work. A great 
deal has been made of the first aspect of the 
case; but the second is, from the point of view 
of the general administration of a district, at 
least in the United Provinces, of greater im¬ 
portance. 

It appears to me that an officer of the Indian 
Civil Service should ordinarily be put through 
a course of work as Munsif or Subordinate 
Judge before he is selected to fill one of the 
new posts of Sessions and Subordinate Judge, 
whilst on the other hand the Subordinate Judge 
should be required to work for a similar short 
time as a Magistrate or in some other way be 
given experience of criminal work, before 
selection as a Sessions or Assistant Sessions 
Judge. 

47095. (67) Do you recommend any 
system for encouraging the higher study of law 
analogous to the rules for the encouragement of 
the study of Oriental languages ?—No. I can 
see no reason why a man should be rewarded 
for displaying proficiency in *what it is his busi¬ 
ness to be proficient. 

47096. (72) The present theory under¬ 
lying the conditions of service in the Indian Civil 
Service is that—(a.) the members of the Service 
should have sufficient training in subordinate 
or inferior appointments before they are 
called upon to discharge the duties of higher 
ones; and (6) that they should, throughout the 
whole period of their service, have sufficient 
salaries and sufficiently responsible duties. 
To secure these objects the number of posts, 
called technically “ superior joosts, ” carrying 
a salary of over Rs. 1,000 per mensem, is 
ascertained, and it is endeavoured to recruit 
only sufficient officers to make it probable that 
each officer will find himself officiating with 
practical permanency in at least the lowest of 
those appointments after the completion of eight 
years’ service. Do you accept this system ? 
If so, do you consider that the period of eight 
years is suitable, or do you recommend any 
change? What alteration (if any) would be 
necessary if the age of recruitment were 
lowered ?—This theory is sound, I think. One- 
third of the service necessary to qualify him 
for pension should be ample for an officer’s 
training. Under present conditions an officer 
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is in his 33rd year when he is commencing 
his ninth year of service. If he is not fit for 
responsibility then, he never will be. 

The existing ground for complaint in the 
United Provinces is that this theory has not 
for many years past been put into practice 
•owing to recruitment far in excess of the stand¬ 
ard laid down in Appendix YII statement AA 
having been carried on for a number of years pre¬ 
vious to 1900. 

47097. (73) It is also part of the existing 

system that officers of over two but under eight 
years’ completed service should fill with practical 
permanency in the ordinary course of promotion 
charges of minor responsibility, called techni¬ 
cally “ inferior posts ” and should be drawing 
pay at rates above that of the lowest grade, but 
not exceeding Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Do you 
accept this as a suitable arrangement ? If not, 
what alteration would you suggest, and for what 
’ reasons ?—I accept this also as a suitable working 
arrangement subject to the remarks made in my 
last reply. 

47098. (88) To what extent are the func¬ 
tions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of the Indian Civil Service differentia¬ 
ted ? Is any change desirable, and if so, in what 
directions ?—The demand which has been in 
some places made of late years for what is called 
the separation of the Judicial from the Executive 
has reference of course only to the magisterial 
staff, the higher judiciary, such as Assistant 
Sessions Judges, Small Cause Court Judges, 
Sessions and District Judges, exercising no 
Executive functions at all. So far as the United 
Provinces are concerned, there does not appear 
to be any real demand for a separation between 
these two functions of the magistracy at present. 
A few progressive public men, anxious not to 
be behind the times, and some newspapers 
which reflect the views of their proprietors or 
their foreign editors rather than of the public 
they cater for, have no doubt taken up the cry. 
But it is an imported one and has been little 
heard in this province. 

It may, I think, be said that, whatever may be 
the case elsewhere, there is no need at all for 
any change in the existing system here. It 
would be virtually impossible to make any effec¬ 
tive separation of these functions of the adminis¬ 
tration without a decided increase in the staff 
and consequently in the expense of administra¬ 
tion. Were tbys accepted as inevitable and 
carried out, one result would certainly be to 
throw the criminal administration of districts 
more and more into the hands of Indians. I do 
not think this could be safely done yet in many 
districts of this province. There is no doubt 
too that, with the present _ simple organization 
■existing in an Indian district, duplication of the 
■control over the staff would hamper administra¬ 
tion very greatly and render it less efficient. 
It is of course essential that the District Magis¬ 
trate, whether Indian or European, should be 
an officer who can be trusted not to abuse his 
position •. but no one who cannot be so trusted 
is fit to be or should be appointed a District 
Magistrate. 

47099. (92) Are the present rates of pay 
and grading suitable ? If not, what alterations 
•do you recommend ?—The grading of the Indian 


Civil Service in this province is on the whole 
suitable. As to the rates of pay a reference to 
the answer to question (105) is invited. 

47100. (93) If any dissatisfaction is felt, 
does it relate to the pay or grading of the higher 
or lower posts or to both ?—Apart from the 
general question of the adequacy of the rates of 
pay allowed I think that there is a ease for 
treating officers in the first years of their service 
with greater liberality. As matters stand, an 
officer usually draws Rs. 400 per mensem, for 
his first year of service and Rs. 450 during 
his second, not reaching Rs. 500 till the begin¬ 
ning of his third year. Considering the age at 
which he arrives in the country and what is ex¬ 
pected of him, this allowance is inadequate. I 
would raise the pay of newly-joined Assistants 
to Rs. 500, give them Rs. 600 when they are in¬ 
vested with full powers, and fix the pay for Joint 
Magistrates, 1st and 2nd grade, or their equi¬ 
valents, at Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 800. 

I would also suggest that if the rates of pay 
are varied at all, the opportunity should betaken 
to calculate them by the month and not by the 
year. The method of calculating them on an 
annual sum has resulted in their monthly equiva¬ 
lents, the form in which they are invariably 
quoted, being expressible in many cases neither 
in a round sum nor in whole rupees. It 
would be more convenient to abolish this 
anachronism. 

47101. (94) Do you consider it desir¬ 
able that there should be uniformity of payment 
for similar kinds of work in all the provinces, 
and does any dissatisfaction on this score exist 
in your province, and if so, what ?—Now that 
any distinction between the regulation and 
non-regulation provinces, sufficient to justify a 
difference in the rates of pay of officers em¬ 
ployed in them, has ceased to exist, ther9 
seems to be no logical reason for maintaining 
the variations in the rates of pay for similar 
posts in different provinces. Owing to differ¬ 
ence in systems of administration and local 
circumstances absolute uniformity is no doubt 
unattainable; but certain obvious inequalities 
should clearly be rectified. I am not aware 
that any particular ground for dissatisfaction on 
this score exists in the United Provinces, but 
would suggest that the two posts of Secretary 
to Government are most inappropriately graded 
along with those of Magistrates and Judges in 
the regular line. They are selection posts 
and should carry special pay, as they do in 
Bengal, Bombay, Burma, and elsewhere. 

47102. (95) Do you consider that the 
exchange compensation allowance, introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—The conditions to meet which 
exchange compensation allowance was intro¬ 
duced still exist and there seems to be no rea¬ 
son for its abolition. As it is definitely in¬ 
tended to compensate officers who have to meet 
expenditure in Europe it is only fair that ifc 
should be refused to Indian members of the 
Indian Civil Service. The proposal to replace 
it by a rise in salaries, which it would be 
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invidious to deny to Indian officers, is therefore 
hardly a happy one. 

47103. (99) What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the substitution for the existing graded system 
of promotion of a time-scale of salary? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be re¬ 
stricted to the lower grades of the Service or 
not ?—I am in favour of substituting a time- 
scale of salary for the existing graded system for 
all appointments at present carrying pay up to 
a certain maximum. 

I would point out that the theory propounded 
in question (72) and the scale of superior and 
inferior posts shown in Appendix VII statement 
AA are a tacit admission that promotion and pay 
are intended to bear a definite relation to the length 
of an officer's service. In other words, the 
graded system is intended to work as a time- 
scale, though it is a clumsy one. In this province 
it has already broken down twice in the last 40 
years, and I think it is desirable that a third 
breakdown should be anticipated and prevented 
by the substitution of a time-scale which works, 
for one which does 'not. I need hardly draw 
attention to the fact that by the time-promotion 
has become so slow as to demand the applica¬ 
tion of a remedy the mischief has been done. 
General discontent has been caused and this 
cannot wholly be allayed by the temporary 
palliatives which are all that are possible under 
the graded system. When such discontent 
springs up in several provinces simultaneously 
the effects may be serious, and recruitment in 
England is likely to be adversely affected. 

I have no practical experience of the working 
of a time-scale in dny other service, ibut it does 
not appear that any insurmountable difficulty or 
objection is likely to be met with in its introduc¬ 
tion. 

If the rate of recruitment is regulated accord¬ 
ing to the scale shown in Appendix VII there 
should be no risk of officers drawing pay incom¬ 
mensurate with the importance of the duties they 
are called on to perform [vide answer to question 
(103)]. 

The objection that the prospect of a regular 
annual rise in pay would reduce the stimulus to 
hard work is met by the provision of a num¬ 
ber of prize appointments outside and above the 
time-scale of pay and by the stipulation that an 
increment should be earned before it is given, 
But in practice I do not believe this to be a real 
objection at all. Good work is never done simply 
for the sake of pecuniary reward but because the 
doer of it takes an interest and pleasure in doing 
it. It is a far greater objection that under the 
graded system an officer is liable to lose interest 
and pleasure in his work because, however 
energetic and capable, it may be quite impossible, 
owing to the claims of his seniors, for him 
to avoid reversion to posts of less responsi¬ 
bility and inadequate pay long after the time by 
which he should theoretically be no longer sub¬ 
ject to such reversion, 

47104. (100) As an alternative do you 
recommend a system by which each main class 
of appointment would have a- separate time 
scale ?—No. Such a system would be open to 
exactly the same objection as the existing graded 
syBtem. 


47105. (102) If you recommend any sys¬ 
tem ol time-scale of pay, please describe it, and 
state what conditions should be laid down in 
regard to the grant of increments, promotion 
to superior grades, charge allowances, and other 
matters of importance. How do you propose 
to apply such time scale' in provinces where the 
scale of pay of the Judicial and Executive branches 
of the Service is different ?- Subject to the gene¬ 
ral remarks made in the answer to question 
(105), I consider that a time-scale on much the 
same lines as that recently sanctioned for 
officers in the Political Department would be 
suitable. 

(i) The scale might begin at Rs. 500 and 
rise by annual increments of Rs. 100 per 
mensem to Rs. 2,500 per mensem. This rate 
of pay would be reached after 20 years’ service 
and every officer should expect in the normal 
course to reach it. 

(ii) In addition to the posts in the time-scale 
there would be a number of selection posts, 
about 25 per cent, of the existing number of 
superior posts, outside it carrying pay in excess of 
Rs. 2,500 per mensem, to fill which any officer 
miglft be selected. The pay of officers holding 
these posts in a temporary vacancy would be 
regulated in the same way as pay in such cases 
is regulated at present. 

(iii) Certain appointments might be kept on 
personal pay whether this pay happened to be 
more or less than the maximum under the time- 
scale, e.g., Secretaries and Under Secretaries to 
Government, Registrar of the High Court, &c. 

(iv) In other cases special allowances, accord¬ 
ing to the existing practice, might be given. 

(v) Under this scheme there would be no 
superior grades within the time-scale. 

(vi) Should the needs of the public service 
require an officer drawing less than, say, Rs. 1,200 
per mensem to be placed in charge of a 
district or to perform the duties of a District and 
Sessions Judge, a charge allowance of Rs. 200 
per mensem might be given. 

(vii) I would also suggest for consideration 
that it might tend to the convenience of the 
Administration if the higher cost of living and 
the other increased expenses which fall on 
officers posted in the larger towns were recog¬ 
nized by the grant of a definite allowance to 
compensate this. This is done already in the 
case of the police in this province, while high 
house-rents are everywhere accepted as a good 
reason for compensatory allowances. An exten¬ 
sion of the principle as suggested seems advisable 
on two grounds— 

(а) to prevent selection to fill a morn 
onerous and difficult post, acting at the 
same time as a virtual reduction in 
emoluments, and 

(б) to allow the Government a wider field 
of selection for such posts, since, as 
things are, choice must largely be 
restricted to officers of high seniority. 

(viii) If these concessions were given I think 
exchange compensation allowance might be 
reduced to 5 per cent. It would, as already 
suggested, be restricted to European officers. 

I do not think that any objection could reason¬ 
ably be taken to the introduction of this. 
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scale immediately by any officer of less than 15 
years’ service. In the case of officers above 
that seniority it might be advisable to give 
-existing incumbents the choice of accepting 
the time-scale or remaining as they are under 
the graded system. This would only delay 
the complete introduction of the new scale for 
a few years. If it be considered necessary to 
make the attractions of the Judicial greater 
than those of the Executive line, this could 
always be achieved by giving a definite Judicial 
allowance. 

47106. (103) If you are in favour of a 
time-scale of pay, how would you secure that 
the recruitment of junior officers is restricted to 
the number likely to be promoted in a reason¬ 
able time to posts of independent responsibility, 
and do you or do you not consider it desirable 
that all members of the Indian Civil Service 
should have the prospect of rising to such posts 
within a fixed time?—One advantage of a time- 
scale is that it would automatically tend to 
restrict recruitment within the limits necessary 
according to the theory laid down in question (72). 
Under present conditions the only person who 
suffers by over-recruitment is the junior officer. 
Tnere is, therefore, little check on the natural 
desire of Local Governments to recruit in excess 
of their minimum needs, for it is always a con¬ 
venience in administration to have a few extra 
junior officers. Under a time-scale the results 
of this practice would very quickly make them¬ 
selves apparent in their financial bearing. 

I think it is most necessary that all members 
of the Indian Civil Service should not merely 
have the prospect of rising, but that they should 
actually rise, to posts of independent responsi¬ 
bility within eight or nine years of joining the 
Service : this on two grounds— 

(i) It is necessary to maintain the waning 
attractions of the Service in every way possible, 
and 

(ii) it is clearly extravagant to keep a high¬ 
ly paid officer in a post of less responsibility 
after he has become fit to hold a more important 
one. 

47107. (105) Have you any other pro¬ 
posals to make in regard to the conditions of 
salary not covered by your answers to the above 
questions?—On the general question whether 
the pay of the Indian Civil Service is adequate, 
I consider that there is not only a good case for 
raising it but that it is desirable that it should 
be raised. 

The pay of the Indian Civil Service, almost 
alone of all the public services in India, has 
remained stationary in spite of the changes of 
the last 25 years. No doubt it is still the most 
highly-paid Service in India, but the position of 
its members, particularly of its junior members, 
in comparison with that of members of other 
services of the same age, has very markedly 
deteriorated. Nor is it the case that members 
of all other services are altogether satisfied with 
their existing salaries, as will doubtless be 
elicited in evidence next year. 

The broad fact stands out that since existing 
rates of pay were fixed the exchange value of 
the rupee has declined by 33 per cent, while its 
purchasing power in India has contracted 


probably to an equal extent and is still contract¬ 
ing. The outlook should not be confined to 
the present, but should extend also to the pro¬ 
bable future, since the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission will -form a basis for the 
disposal of the questions discussed by them for 
many years to come. There can be no doubt 
that the cost of living will rise yet higher in 
the near future. The growth of industries, the 
spread of education, the raising of the standard 
of comfort among the lower classes, all tend in 
this direction. And this means that the pecuni¬ 
ary attractions of the Indian Civil Service will 
decline still further. 

Meanwhile, the other attractions of the Service 
have undergone a similar change. It is a com¬ 
monplace that the work of a Civilian is now 
much more onerous and exacting than it was 
in the past, while his responsibilities become 
heavier as his initiative is reduced. The authority 
and control which was an attraction in the 
life to many, has been curtailed; and even the 
minor amenities of sport and an open-air life 
combined with a certain leisure are far less than 
they used to be. 

It is of course impossible to modify these 
changes in any way. They must be accepted as 
they are. But their effect on recruitment should 
be carefully watched. Moreover, as a result of 
recent English legislation, the number of posts 
in the Home Civil Service ha3 been very con¬ 
siderably increased, thus affording an opening 
in England, which, to judge by recent results, he 
finds more attractive than a foreign one, to the 
candidate for Government employment who used 
formerly to look almost exclusively outside his 
own country. It is generally admitted that the 
Indian Civil Service is less popular than it was. 
The causes of this are plain and have just been 
enumerated. Only one of them—the decline in 
its pecuniary attractions—admits of amendment. 
It follows that if it is considered desirable to 
obtain a class of officer similar to those attracted 
in the past, something must be done in this direc¬ 
tion. Ultimately it comes to this. When many 
of the other attractions of a service are curtailed 
it is idle to expect to obtain for it the same 
class of recruits as before, if in addition the 
salary offered is heavily reduced in value. 

On the other hand, it is most desirable that 
the quality of the recruits should be, if anything, 
superior to what it has been in the past. It is 
certain that the percentage of Indians in the 
higher posts of the public service will be greater 
in years to come than it is at present. It is 
therefore of paramount importance that the 
reduced European element, smaller then than it 
is even now, shall be worthy of its trust and 
equal to its increased responsibility. 

I put in a copy of a memorial* which I have 
submitted to the Government of India through 
the Local Government, and I understand that 46 
members of the Service have submitted a memo¬ 
rial in practically identical terms. 

47108. (109) Do you consider that the 
rates of furlough allowances are suitable ? If 
not, what changes do you recommend ?—The 
sterling maximum and minimum furlough allow¬ 
ances are suitable, but I think it would be an 
* Vide pages 488—467 
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improvement to have all furlough allowances 
calculated in sterling (to be converted into 
rupees, if necessary, at the ordinary exchange 
rates) and a uniform rate fixed according to 
the number of years’ completed service of the 
officer taking furlough. This might be the 
mini mum up to 10 years’ service, increasing there¬ 
after by £50 for each year of service up to 20 
years’ service, when the maximum rate of £1,000 
would be reached. I make this suggestion 
because it appears inequitable that an officer 
on furlough should suffer because of the slow¬ 
ness of his promotion when on active service. 
Generally speaking, an officer’s expenses when 
on leave vary according to the length of his 
service, not according to the rate of his promo¬ 
tion. Of course under a time-scale there would 
be no need to alter the existing method of 
calculating furlough allowances, since the prin¬ 
ciple suggested above would come into force 
automatically. 

47109. (118) Is the present system of 
equal annuities to all members of the Indian Civil 
Service generally accepted as satisfactory by 
the Government and by the members of the 
Indian Civil Service ?— Subject to the suggestions 
made in reply to questions (122) and (124), I 
think the present system of equal contributory 
annuities to all members of the Indian Civil 
Service is satisfactory. 

47110. (119) Would a non-contributory 
system of superannuation pensions, varying in 
amount with the amount of salary drawn at the 
time of retirement, be preferable in the interests 
either of the Government or of the members of 
the Indian Civil Service ?—I do not think it 
would be preferable. It would cost Government 
more than the present system and the contribu¬ 
tion towards their annuities is not regarded ‘as a 
burden by members of the Indian Civil Service. 

47111. (121) In particular, what is your 
opinion of the 'arrangement by which members 
of the Indian Civil Service, who are appointed 
Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions 
of £1,200 a year after 11$ years’ actual service 
as Judges ? Do you recommend any change 
in the present conditions ?—This rule is due 
to the fact that Barrister Judges can obtain 
a similar pension after 11$ years’ service. In 
the case of members of the Indian Civil 
Service, appointed to be Judges of the High 
Court, I think the period should be reduced to 

Mr. J. M. Clay 

47115. (Chairman.) You are now occupying 
the position of Under Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of the United Provinces ?—I was doing so 
up to the 22nd of last month but I have just 
given up charge of the office. At present I am 
m transit on my way to a district. 

47116. How many years’ service have you 
had ?—Seven. 

47117. I notice that you advocate a reduction 
of the age-limits to from 21 to 23 ?—Yes. 

47118. Could you give us your reasons for 
selecting this particular age ? Is it in order 
to bring the Civilian out to this country 
earlier ?—That is my idea. 

47119. You regard 24 as too old ?—I should 
not be prepared to say 24 is too old. My idea 


six years, subject to a minimum of 30 years 
service in all, in view of the fact that such 
officers are seldom appointed until they have 
already served for 25, or approximately 25, 
years. 

47112. (122) Do you consider that a 
similar system should be applied to the cases 
of high Executive officers and, if so, to which ? 
Please state the amount of pension and the 
conditions which you recommend as suitable. 
—I think that a similar enhanced pension should 
be given to all members of Chief Courts and 
Judicial Commissioners and also to all Executive 
officers above the rank of Commissioner of a 
division, provided they have held their offices 
for not less than five years. 

47113. (124) Do you recommend the 
introduction of a system of reduced pensions for 
such officers as may be found to be inefficient, 
but whom it would be difficult to retire withort 
some provision for their subsistence ? If so, 
what do you suggest ?—I think that Govern¬ 
ment should certainly have the power to retire 
an officer compulsorily, if found to 'be ineffi¬ 
cient, on a reduced pension. There may be 
just as good grounds for dispensing with the 
services of an officer before he has served his* 
full time, as his physical incapacity. The rates 
of annuity provided in the latter contingency 
(Article 564, Civil Service Regulations) would be 
suitable. This power would be exercised pre¬ 
sumably by the Secretary of State only. I do 
not consider that it would often be found neces¬ 
sary to employ it or that its existence would be 
regarded as seriously reducing the security of their 
prospects by members of the Indian Civil Service. 

47114. (125) Do you consider the existing 

S ension rules suitable in the interests both of the 
■overnment and of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? In particular, what is your 
opinion of the present rules regulating voluntary 
and compulsory retirement?—I do not think 
that an officer should be able to claim, as of right, 
to remain on active service after completing 25 
years’ service for pension. As in the case of 
officers found to be wholly inefficient, Govern¬ 
ment should possess the right to call upon an 
officer who has earned his full annuity to retire, 
if it is satisfied that his continuance in the 
Service is unprofitable. It should be at the 
option of Government to do this at any time up 
to the period of compulsory retirement. 

called and examined. 

is that a Civilian should as far as possible have 
the benefit of a full course at the University, 
and that is practicable, I think, under my 

scheme. 

47120. Will not your proposal for an age- 
limit of between 21 and 23 cut right through the 
Honours Course at the University ?—I do not 
thmk so. It was the one in vogue until six 
years ago and it was then possible to take a 
full course, even at Oxford. 

47121. Can you take an Honours Course 
within the ages you have selected ?—I did it myself. 

47122. With an age limit of 21—23 ?—Yes. 

I came out to India at the age of 24. 

47123. And you found it convenient to 
take both the Honours Course and pass the 
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examination?—It was anything but convenient, 
but I think it was profitable. 

47124. What I want to get at is whether it 
is convenient ?—It is possibly not convenient for 
both. The Honours Course is apt to suffer, but 
not to any very great extent. 

47125. The majority of witnesses we have 
had, who have suggested a reduction in the age- 
limits, have had regard to the difficulties and 
have proposed the younger age of 17 to 19. I 
want to get at what your objection is to that 
proposal?—I have no particular objection to 
17 to 19, provided it does not mean that the 
successful candidate is done out of his course at 
the University. 

47126. Assuming that a three-years’ course 
was allowed afterwards, what would you say ?— 
I should have no objection at all. 

47127. Would you say that this was the 
better course of the two ?—That is rather a 
matter of individual idiosyncrasy. 

47128. I want your individual opinion as to 
whether you think it is so or not. Do you think 
it a good thing to have a three years’ course at 
the University after passing the examination ?— 
I think on the whole I should be prepared to 
accept that as at least equally good as the alter¬ 
native of having a course at the University, and 
then passing the examination. 

47129. You do not propose to increase the 
period of probation by more than a year ?—That 
is so. 

47130. Did you find the single year of pro¬ 
bation useful to you ?—Yes, and I think it could 
have been made more useful. 

47131. Did you find it sufficient? We have 
had much evidence from all the Provinces point¬ 
ing to the fact that a year is practically useless ? 
—-I think it may be made extremely useful, 
provided the successful candidate, on coming out, 
is not at once turned on to do ordinary work to 
the exclusion of his further study of the various 
subjects. 

47132. We have been told that in the first 
six months after the examination the Civilian 
requires a rest and does very little work, and 
then there is only six months left?—I should 
have said that most men begin to work after 
Christmas at all events and they then have a 
full ten months. 

47133. What is in your mind when you say 
a year is sufficient as opposed to two years ?— 
My idea is that it is desirable, especially if you 
take the higher age, that the Civilian should 
come out as soon after passing the examination 
as is compatible with his having acquired some 
rudiments of the knowledge that he must have 
before he can be set to do ordinary work in this 
country, but I also combine with my suggestion 
a further suggestion that he should have a period 
of about a year in which he should get further 
instruction before he is really set to do ordinary 
district work. 

47134. So that you really want him to have 
his University Course?—Yes. 

47135. In your answer to question (93) you 
say you think that officers in the first years of 
their service should be treated with greater 
liberality. Could you tell us something about the 
initial expenses of officers coming out to India 


under present conditions ?—It , varies very 
much. 

47136. Are there any heavy expenses which 
must be incurred at the beginning of an officer’s 
service ?—That very much depends on the extent 
they are provided for when they arrive in this 
country. An officer usually has to provide himself 
with a fairly complete camp outfit which costs 
him something, and one or two horses. 

47137. There are no allowances for that ?•— 
Not in this Province. 

47138. You have no allowances at all ?—We 
have the ordinary travelling allowance, but that 
is only supposed to cover the actual cost. There- 
is no such thing as tentage as tljey have in 
Bombay. We are provided with tents by Govern¬ 
ment, so that does not cost us anything. By camp 
equipage I mean furniture, outfit, and bo forth, 
and Government does not provide us with that. 

47139. What is it you have to provide your¬ 
self with which Government does not 
provide?—Furniture and horses are the main 
items. 

47140. What approximately would that cost ? 
—It depeiftls mainly on what kind of horse you 
keep. The price of horses has risen considerably 
in the last five years. Also it depends on whether 
a young officer intends to play polo. 

47141. Can this be regarded as part of the 
necessary outfit of an officer?—No, but still he 
will probably have to pay Rs. 400 or Rs. 500 for 
a reasonably sound horse to get about his district 
and most Civilians are sent into camp almost as 
soon as they join their districts. 

47142. Would you say that the inevitable 
initial expenses embarrass the young officer in 
his early years ?—I should not say that they do 
very seriously, if he is a careful and economical 
manager of his affairs, but I think it certainly is 
a distinct pinch in his first year. 

47143. You propose a higher rate of salary? 
—That was my object in proposing it, but I 
have not suggested a very large increase. 

47144. You do not suggest that there is 
anything required in the direction of outfit and 
admit that Government provides what is neces¬ 
sary, and that the rest would be the ordinary 
necessaries that an officer might be expected to 
provide for himself ?—He has no other extra¬ 
ordinary expenses except the ones I have 
enumerated. It has also to be remembered that 
in his last year in England the allowance which 
Government gives him by no means covers his 
necessary expenses. 

47145. In your answer to question (99) you 
point out that the present system of working the' 
cadre has twice broken down in the last forty 
years. The present scientific system was intro¬ 
duced in 1900, was it not, so that it has hardly 
had time to prove itself either way ?—That is so. 

47146. To what in the main do you attribute 
the existing block in promotion ?— To the con¬ 
gestion of officers coming in to make up for the 
Fosses sustained in 1857. 

47147. You would like to see a time-scale ?— 
Yes. 

47148. Does that represent a general feel¬ 
ing ?—I know a considerable number of junior 
officers who are in favour of it, but I should not 
be prepared to say it was the general feeling 
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without definitely ascertaining the views of every 

one. 

47149. Your proposal is for a straight 
through time-scale with no provision for selec¬ 
tion ?—That is so. 

47150. Do you not think it would be better 
to have a time-scale for each class of appointment 
separately. For example, the assistants would 
have their time-scale, and then would come under 
a process of selection before they passed into 
the higher class of Collectors, and would then 
start on a fresh time-scale, and so on ?—My idea 
of a time-scale would be that no increment would 
be ever given unless it was earned. 

47151. You mean that nobody should get 
any rise unless they came up to the standard of 
ordinary efficiency, but would you not 
have selection like there is now for the position 
of a Collector, and would it not be only after such 
selection that an officer would be able to pass into 
the higher range of the time-scale ?—Under my 
system he might be drawing, in time of slow 
promotion, considerably higher pay before the 
time of his selection arose than he would under 
the compartment system of the time-scale. At 
the present moment there are a number of 
officers in their 13th, 14th, and 15th years who 
are not yet promoted substantatively to the ranks 
of second-grade Collector, and under a time-scale 
they would be drawing Rs. 1,600 or Rs. 1,700 a 
month, a very much higher pay than would be 
fixed for that grade of officer under the com¬ 
partment system of time-scale. 

47152. Under your scheme you might have 
the anomaly of an officer, who had not been 
selected for a superior post, getting higher pay 
than one who had been selected ?—That I consi¬ 
der would be Government’s fault for over- 
recruiting. It seems to me to be wrong to 
penalise a junior officer because a mistake has been 
made in the past in the number of Civilians 
selected for a particular province. 

47153. But would there not be the danger 
I have mentioned, namely that the less efficient 
officer might be receiving higher pay than an 
officer who had been specially selected for good 
work?—If you did not select him you would 
stop his increment. 

47154. Then you come to the compartment 
system. He will not go above a certain level of 
salary until he gets selected for the higher 
post?—I am not contemplating that there would 
be a very large number of these less efficient 
officers who would be stuck when they got to the 
efficiency bar. It seems to me it is no reason 
why the men below them should also be kept 
down simply because there were no vacancies in 
the higher compartment. 

47155. You think that the block would still 
exist with the compartment system ?—It certain¬ 
ly might. 

47156. But nothing like to the degree it does 
at present ?—I do not see that the introduction 
of a compartment system would prevent the 
possibility of blocks recurring. 

47157, If you go through the different grades 
automatically, instead of it being left as now to the 
ordinary course, there must be greater regularity 
in the system than there is at present ?—The 
juniors cannot get into the last grade until there 


are vacancies under the grade compartment 
system.. They might reach the maximum under the 
lower time-scale and stay there for several years. 

47158. You say that the position of the 
members of the Service, and particularly of the 
junior members, in comparison with that of 
members of other services of the same age, has 
very markedly deteriorated. What do you mean 
by that ?—I mean that the most recent block has 
occurred since the change in the age-limits, and 
therefore junior Civilians who are now affected 
by it are considerably older men for their service 
than those who suffered by the previous block in 
the seventies. One has also to remember that 
the position of junior members of other services 
has been improved by an increase in their 
emoluments. 

47159. Have you any figures to bear out your 
statement that the emoluments of other services 
are more favourable for the junior officer ?—I 
said more favourable in comparison. 

47160. To what extent do you consider, and 
on what grounds do you say, that the junior 
officers in the Indian Civil Service are relatively 
in a worse position than the junior officers in 
other services ?—What I meant was that they 
are relatively in a worse position than they were 
twenty years ago. 

47161. You mean that the position of the 
officers in the Service to-day is worse than the 
position of the officers in the service twenty years 
ago ?—Yes. 

47162. The block is heavier ?—Yes, and also 
there have been changes. The junior Civilian 
is older at eight years’ service than he was in 
1890. At eight years' service he is 33 and the 
Educational Officer of 33 and the officer of the 
Public Works Department or Forest Department 
is probably better off than he was 20 years ago; 
he is actually getting a higher salary than he did 
then. 

47163. So that he has less salary and less 
responsibility for his age than he had before ?— 
Yes, that is one of the effects of the block. 

47164. (Lord Ronaldshay.) I want to see 
exactly what the position of a young Civilian is 
when he comes out here. He gets no grant for 
his outfit in the first instance ?—I meant by that 
his outfit in England. 

47165. Could you give me a rough idea of 
what the outfit for a young Indian Civilian would 
cost ?—I should be inclined to say that he would 
get a very sufficient outfit for £40 or £50 in 
England. 

47166. What would you get to cover your 
passage out here ?—I believe you get a first-class 
ticket. 

47167. What happened in your case ?—They 
gave us £100 down at the end of the year when 
we passed the examination and that was all we 
got for the whole probation in England. 

47168. Was that the only allowance you got 
during your year of probation ?—Absolutely the 
only one. 

47169. Nothing for your ticket at all?— 
Nothing at all. It was about one-fifth of what it 
actually cost me in my last year. I know per- 
sonally that that has resulted in some Civilians 
starting their service in debt. 

47170. From what you said just now I 
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understand that by the time you actually set foot in 
India your last year in England and your journey 
out to India had cost you about £400 ?—Rather 
more. That includes fees at the University for 
tuition and so forth, and the various expenses. 

47171. When you got here you had to buy a 
horse?—Yes. 

47172. What did that cost you ?—Horses 
were not so expensive then. I paid Rs. 600 or 
Rs. 700 for horses. I also bought camp furni¬ 
ture. 

47173. Horses and camp furniture might have 
cost you another £100 ?—Perhaps about 
Rs. 1,000, but I do not know whether you can do 
it for that now. 

47174. So that by the time you started draw¬ 
ing your salary out here you were very nearly 
£500 out of pocket ?—Yes. 

47175. That is what it actually cost you apart 
from any grant you got from the Government ?— 
About that. 

47176. If you had been a man of no means at 
all, on your initial pay of Rs. 400 a month it 
would have taken you a considerable time to 
reimburse yourself for your out-of-pocket expen¬ 
ses?—A couple of years at least. 

47177. With reference to the probation and 
training of a young Indian Civilian, in answer to 
question (21) you advocate the inclusion in the 
syllabus of the open competition of Persian, and 
you also think that Eastern classical languages 
should receive the same marks as are given to 
Greek and Latin. Do you advocate that change 
simply out of a sense of justice to Indian candi¬ 
dates, or partly because you think that the young 
Indian Civilian ought to have, if possible, a rather 
more specialised form of education to fit him for 
his duties out here ?—My object was the first of 
those two, a feeling of justice to Indian candi¬ 
dates. 

47178. On the ground of justice only?—That 
is my idea. 

47179. You are satisfied with one year’s pro¬ 
bation, and 1 therefore assume that in your 
opinion the upbringing which the young Indian 
Civilian gets to-day is sufficiently specialised to fit 
him for the duties which he will have to per¬ 
form ?—I think so. 

47180. You would not advocate any further 
specialising ?—No, I do not think it is neces- 
sary. 

47181. With regard to his training when he 
gets out here, I see you have an alteration to 
propose to the present system. You suggest that 
all the newly-joined assistants should undergo a 
year’s training at one centre under a Magistrate 
specially deputed for the purpose. Is it your 
idea that a Magistrate should be on deputation 
and should devote the whole of his time to train¬ 
ing these young men, or should he be filling a 
light charge and merely training these young 
men incidentally to his ordinary district work ?— 
I think it would require a whole-time officer to 
do the work satisfactorily. He would have about 
ten young Civilians on his hands in this Province, 
and I think he would find that quite enough to 
occupy his whole day. 

47182. He would go into some other Collector’s 
District with his school of pupils?—Yes. 

47183. How would he set about instructing 


them in practical work ?—It would be his duty 
to see that they attended the Courts ; he would 
also be able to take them out in parties into camp 
and give them practical training in Land Record 
work and inspection work. He would also have 
to have one or more Munshis to see that the verna¬ 
cular part of their training was adequately 
carried out. I have indicated in a very brief 
form the outlines of it. I have no doubt you 
are aware that there is already in existence a 
school of this kind for the benefit of young Police 
Commissioners at Moradabad. 

47184. But that is a fixed institution ?—Yes. 

47185. It would be necessary to have a simi¬ 
lar one and you would have to have a certain 
number of houses for the young Civilians to live 
in. This deputed Officer would really act as a sort 
of tutor and would take these young men round 
the districts during the cold weather and show 
them how the work was performed by the District 
Officer and Sub-divisional Officer ?—And make 
them do inspection work for themselves. That is 
the training every Indian Civilian is supposed to 

? et at present, but owijag to the fact that the 
>istrict Officers are so hard-worked and cannot 
give sufficient time to it, the instruction im¬ 
parted is frequently inadequate. 

47186. With regard to the special training of 
those officers who select the Judicial side, I un¬ 
derstand you advocate a system of study leave ? 
—Partly. As a matter of fact I do not profess to 
have any specialised knowledge of that subject. It 
does not seem to me desirable that an officer 
should be required to choose between the Execu¬ 
tive and the Judicial until he has been in this 
country for four or five years. 

47187. With regard to the complaint made to 
us that members of the Indian Civil Service 
have not a sufficient knowledge of Civil Law, is 
it not a fact that in these Provinces you have 
quiter recently introduced a very considerable 
curriculum of Civil Law into the departmental 
examination ?—That is so. 

47188. How long has that been in force ?—It 
was introduced on the 1st April 1912. 

47189. Have you had any opportunity of 
judging of the results of the introduction of such 
a subject into the departmental examination ?— 
Nothing beyond the complaints of the examinees. 

47190. Have the examinees found any difficul¬ 
ty in passing these examinations ?—As a matter 
of fact the Legal Remembrancer who conducted the 
examination said he was astonished at the pro¬ 
gress they seemed to have made, but a consider¬ 
able number have still to pass it. 

47191. A considerable number did not pass ?— 
A considerable number passed by the lower stand¬ 
ard, but they are required to pass by the higher 
standard, and they will have to undergo the 
test again in a few days’ time. Of course it is 
impossible to say what general results it has had 
because none of those candidates have been in a 
position to profit by their increased knowledge. 

47192. But the result obviously will be 
that these men will now be turned out with a 
very much greater knowledge of Civil law than 
they have had in the past ?—Yes, they will have 
a greater acquaintance with the texts and with 
the main commentaries. 

47193. Can you tell me how many inferior 
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posts have been listed in this Province ?—I think 
the number is 13. 

47194. Are those all posts which were joint 
magistracies ?—The majority of them were. 

47195. I see there were nine Joint Magis¬ 
trates, two Judges of Small Cause Courts, 
two Assistant Settlement Officers, and one 
Assistant Director of Land Records. They cor¬ 
respond approximately to the grade of a Joint 
Ma gistrate ?—They do. 

47196. What happens to the recruit when he 
first gets into the Provincial Civil Service?—He 
is a third-class magistrate. 

47197. And then he passes the departmental 
examinations which are the same as for the mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

47198. When he has passed those exa min ations 
he is invested with powers of a first-class magis¬ 
trate ?—Yes. He has to exercise the powers of 
a third-class magistrate for a certain period, and 
then the powers of a second-class magistrate for a 
certain period, and then he is eligible. 

47199. How long does he exercise the powers 
of a third-class magistrate ?—I think it is six 
months, and second-class for one year. 

47200. Assuming he has passed his depart¬ 
mental examinations how long before he is made 
a first-class magistrate ?—About two years. 

47201. As soon as he is a first-class magis¬ 
trate would he be eligible for promotion to one 
of the inferior listed posts ?—He would ordinarily 
be in the lowest grade of Deputy Collectors. 
The lowest of these posts is listed in the Rs. 400 
grade. He could get special promotion if he were 
a man of special ability, but I do not think 
nbrmally he would get to the Rs. 400 grade 
for a considerable number of years. 

47202. Assuming that the promotion was 
purely by seniority he would not be eligible for 
one of these inferior posts until he had reached 
the fourth grade ?—I am afraid I cannot say off¬ 
hand. 

47203. (Mr. Sly.) Can you tell us the 
University where you were educated ?—Oxford. 

47204. What Honours Course did you take 
there ?—Greats. • 

47205. What age were you when you finished 
that course ? —I finished it at the end of my 23rd 
year. 

47206. Do you consider it desirable that an 
Oxford Greats man should have two chances of 
getting into the Indian Civil Service, the same 
as a man who takes a three years’ course at pre¬ 
sent ? If your age-limits of 21—23 were adopted 
a man taking “ Greats ” would only have one 
ohance of getting in ?—Yes, normally. 

47207. Does that influence your opinion on 
the age question at all ?—No, I do not think that 
it should have any influence. 

47208. Where did you spend your probation ? 
—At Oxford. 

47209. With regard to the training you 
received when you came out to India, on arrival 
were you posted to a district ?—I was. 

47210. Can you tell us exactly what was the 
value of the training you received in that dis¬ 
trict ?—I was the only Civilian posted to that 
district and I had the good fortune to be posted 
under one of the most able Collectors in this 
Province. I went into camp with him for the 


whole of the cold weather and he took me round 
and practically gave me the kind of instruction I 
have suggested should be given by a specially 
deputed officer. He showed me how the various 
inspections were done and then made me do them 
myself. Afterwards he saw what I had done and 
pointed out what mistakes there were. I was 
also turned on to try simple cases at an early stage, 
partly with a view to gaining experience and 
partly with a view to learning the language. The 
greatest difficulty was perhaps in making progress 
with the language, because I was posted to a 
part of the Province where Hindustani was 
not commonly spoken. 

47211. Did you consider that system of train¬ 
ing satisfactory ? —There were inevitable gaps in 
a training like that. There is no training what¬ 
ever in Civil work. Under the present system 
a young Civilian would be required to attend 
Civil Courts during the course of his first hot 
weather in the country. 

47212. What facilities did you have for 
learning the language ?—The only facility was 
that I had to speak it, because none of my ser¬ 
vants or clerks could speak any English at all. 

47213. Could you get a very satisfactory 
teacher of the language ?—I made what shift I 
could with the knowledge I had acquired in 
England, and one gets along after a month 
or so. 

47214. Did you find the knowledge you bad 
acquired in England was useful ?—I found it 
useful, but I am sorry to say that in those days 
the teaching of Hindustani at the University of 
Oxford left a good deal to be desired. 

47215. Is there any general impression 
amongst junior Civilians that they come out 
rather too old to adapt themselves to new condi¬ 
tions ?—I do not know whether the junior Civi¬ 
lians themselves feel that, but it is frequently 
said that they do. 

47216. Can you give us the opinion of the 
junior Civilians ?—Speaking for myself I do not 
think I held* that opinion but I came out one 
year younger than the present generation. 

47217. Do you think there is anything in the 
theory that Civilians come out rather too old and 
are disinclined to learn the routine methods of 
work that must be learned in the junior years of 
their service, such as inspection of pat war % papers 
and other matters ?—I think that is very largely 
temperamental. I admit that a year or two 
makes a great difference. The man of 23 is 
probably a great deal more adaptable than the 
man of 25. s 

47218. Is there any feeling amongst the 
junior members of the service that with the high 
educational tests they have undergone, they are 
too highly educated for the class of duties they 
have to perform at their start in this country, 
and that they get a distaste for this particular 
work ?—If there is such a feeling it is wholly 
unreasonable. It is obviously necessary that a 
man must learn his work from the bottom. They 
would have to do the same in any business in 
England. 

47219. You do not think there is that 
feeling ?—I have come across people with that 
feeling, but I should not say it was a general 
one. 
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47220. Is there a feeling amongst the junior 
Civilians that they are sick of examinations and 
training and wish to start practical work without 
any further probation?—I do not think anyone 
likes the departmental examinations ; but I do not 
think it ought to be beyond the capacity of 
anybody to get through it without undue fatigue. 
People who do not try find it necessary sometimes 
to go up a most inordinate number of times. 

47221. Recommendations have been made 
that all probation, departmental examinations, 
and the like, under the present age-limits, should 
be abolished, and that the right course is to 
bring the candidate to India, immediately after 
the open competition, and start in the district 
his practical work. Does that suggestion com¬ 
mend itself to you ?—The great difficulty about 
that is that you have no uniform criterion of 
when a man is really fit to be invested with 
higher powers. It depends entirely on the report 
of the officer under whom he is serving, and that 
must vary enormously. 

47222 You would like to substitute for it a 
system under which all junior members of the 
service would be put under a special officer ?— 

I would like to have the same system carried out 
effectively. 

47223. Would it be the same system?— 
Practically the same. There would be certain 
gaps to be filled up and certain deficiencies to be 
made good. 

47224. What would be the effect on the indi¬ 
vidual officer of a fairly substantial number of 
junior officers living together in one district ?— 

I think it would be very good for the officers 
themselves. 

47225. You do not think that they would be 
more likely to adapt themselves to Indian condi¬ 
tions and get a knowledge of the Indian language 
and people if scattered over several districts ?— 
They would be scattered over the districts within 
a very few months. 

47226. Your scheme is practically a scheme 
for a second year’s probation in India ?—Yes, 
more or less. Not that I think it would make 
any difference to the administration, because the 
amount of work a junior Civilian can effectively 
perform in his first year is extremely small. 

47227. It would also entail a certain amount 
of regular instruction in law and language ?— 
I should like it to do so. 

47228. With Professors appointed for the 
purpose?—I hardly contemplated anything so 
elaborate as that. I would certainly have a 
competent teacher of the vernacular. 

47229. And a competent teacher of Law ?— 
I should hardly like definitely to lay that down; 
that would be probably a matter of experience. 

47230. There is really very little difference 
between the scheme you suggest and the scheme 
which has been suggested for a central institution 
for training in the province ?—Not very much. 
Perhaps mine is less elaborate. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

47231. ( Mr. Macdonald.) When you sat for 
the examination it was a combined examination 
for Home and India ?— It was. 

47232. Would you mind my asking if you 
chose the Indian Civil Service before you sat for 
the examination; and would have come out to 


India irrespective of the position you took in the 
examination ?—Yes, I should have. 

47233. Do you know if in your time there 
were men who chose the combined examination 
with the intention of taking the “ Home,” but 
not being able to get the choice of a Home 
position took the Indian one ?—I cannot say from 
personal experience. I know a considerable 
number of candidates who passed in the examina¬ 
tion above me did not take India but stood out 
for another chance in the succeeding year. 

47234. They could have taken India if they 
had liked ?—My position on the list was 39. I 
was the twenty-first on the list for India. Some 
of them were rejected on medical grounds, and a 
number of them may have stood out for possible 
chances in the Home Service later in the year ; 
but others definitely waited for another chance. 

47235. Do you know of other kinds of cases 
where a man really wants to take a position at 
Home, but finding that he cannot on account of 
his position, accepts a position in India ?—I have 
certainly heard of them; but I do not think I 
have actually met anybody who has done so. 

47236. Will you tell us what the attraction 
of the Indian Civil Service was to you : was it 
that you really liked India and wanted to serve 
in India ?—That was partly the attraction. My 
father was in the Indian Civil Service before me. 

47237. So that you started with a general 
prejudice in favour ?—Yes. 

47238. Did the £1,000 pension loom pretty 
large in your mind ?—I cannot say that it did 
very much. 

47239. Supposing the £1,000 pension had 
been £800, speaking simply from your point of 
view, would that have influenced you very 
much : what effect do you think it would have 
upon the minds of possible candidates ?— I doubt 
if at the age one goe3 in for the examination one 
worries about what is going to happen in 25. 
years’ time. 

47240. You do not think the pension has 
very much effect upon the Service?—I think its 
reduction would have pro tanto some effect 
upon the popularity of the Service. uS’ag 

47241. Did you assume when you were 
coming out, or when you made up your mind to 
stand for the examination that the pay was to be 
a substantial one and was worth having ?—I 
assumed that it would leave one in a position 
where pecuniary worries would be practically 
non-existent. 

47242. And that so far as news comes back 
from India to Oxford and Cambridge that the 
pay is not so big as it used to be, ;that has a bad 
influence upon would-be recruits?— I do not 
think at the time I went in for the examination 
those reports were coming. I was certainly told 
before I actually came out that there were in 
certain provinces blocks in promotion but I was 
given to understand that that would evaporate 
within a short time. 

47243. When you were at Oxford could you 
tell us what sort of reputation the Service 
had ? Was it the sort of thing that the student 
who wanted to do some good in the world felt 
that it would be a good thing for him to go in 
for ? Had it a good reputation in that general 
sort of way ?— I think so. 1 think it was regarded 
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as a fine career open to a man upon a competi¬ 
tive test. 

47244. That it -was good not merely from the 
point of view of emoluments, but good because 
it was a magnificent field for a young Englishman 
who wanted to do something during the prime of 
his life of which he could be proud at the end ?— 
I think that is the aspect which most people have 
in view : at any rate they certainly used to have 
that in view. 

47245. Have you been at Oxford recently?— 
I have been Home once; but I was only at 
Oxford for a short time. 

47246. May I assume that you talked about 
your Service ?—I was only at Home for a few 
months. My stay was of the briefest. I was 
there in the vacation to start with, and I did not 
have an opportunity of meeting many undergra¬ 
duates ? 

47247. Did you find that any change h ad taken 
place so far as the general reputation of the Ser¬ 
vice was concerned when you went back to 
Oxford ?—I am afraid I cannot say : I had no 
opportunity of judging. 

47248. In your answer to question (45) 
you' say you are in favour of probation in 
England, and in question (53) you repeat 
that the'probationer’s course of instruction can 
better be spent in England than in India. But 
in answer to question (60) do you not somewhat 
modify that by making a suggestion to us which 
practically amounts to a probation in India ?•— 
Yes. I mean the second probation to be not so 
strictly probation as early training. I rather 
contemplate that the first year in India should be 
spent partly in practical work and partly defi¬ 
nitely in learning the work which the young 
Civilian will have to perform. 

47249. Am I right in saying that in your 
mind you divide the period between the success¬ 
ful passing of the competitive examination and 
the time when real responsibility is put upon the 
shoulders of the Civilian, into two sections : the 
first section when he continues his general train¬ 
ing and the second when he becomes an expert in 
the practical details of the work he has got to 
do ?—I contemplate that the second probation 
should be preceded by investiture with certain 
powers which would enable him to do a certain 
amount of practical work as well as continuing 
his training. 

47250. You put his hand to the plough, but 
there is another hand ready to take hold of it ?— 
Yes. 

47251. Let us keep these two things in mind 
for one minute. Do you think that you could get 
a man who has passed his examination more in¬ 
terested in India as an idea before he comes out; 
make India seem more attractive to him than 
some course of jurisprudence, or attending courts 
to take notes of proceedings, is likely to do ? 
Could you enliven his imagination and his sym¬ 
pathy with India by introducing him to Indian 
ethnology, by giving him the first volume of the 
last but one census to study ? Do you think it 
would be profitable for us to consider recommen¬ 
dations in that way ?—I should have thought that 
most successful candidates would have done that 
on their own initiative, assuming them to have 
taken the Indian Civil Service because they are 


genuinely interested in the country and their 
career is to be spent there. 

47252. Assuming the right sort of man, 
everything comes. Assuming the man not to be 
quite so perfect as that, do you think that the 
attempts which are made during the first section 
of his probation to make him generally an efficient 
officer for India are as good now as they can be ? 
— I certainly think your suggestion as to some 
book on ethnology would be good. I do not 
know whether it will be necessary to examine him 
in it, at the end of his year’s probation in England. 
My reason for not insisting so strongly upon it 
is that I should be loth to overload the course 
during that preliminary year. The successful 
candidate is very tired of examination of any 
kind by the time he has passed the open exam¬ 
ination; and he is rather apt, when he sees a 
large area of subjects, to pick out the few 
he must pass and neglect the others. The mere 
fact that they are forced upon him would detract 
'from the amount of interest he might otherwise 
feel in them. 

47253. If we did pursue this subject and 
went into it a little more in detail, I suppose you 
would agree that it would have to be very care¬ 
fully done, not to make it a continuation of his 
book learning, but to enliven his imagination ?—» 
I would suggest a series of lectures. 

47254. And not necessarily an examination 
at the end of it ?—Not necessarily. 

47255, A series of lectures and communica¬ 
tion ?—Yes, and suggestions perhaps as to books 
in order to carry on instruction. That, I think, 
would be valuable. 

47256. If we considered that that were 
possible, from your experience, and with your 
fresh regulation you would agree with it, 
would you not ?—I would most warmly support 
it, 

47257. In answer to question (93) you say, 
“ I would raise the pay of newly-appointed 
Assistants to Bs. 500, giving them Rs. 600 
when they are ihvestea with full powers." 
Would you do that if the man was younger 
than he is now when he comes out ? Supposing 
we lowered the age and brought him out two 
years before we ao now ?—His expenses would 
be just the same. 

47258. Would his expenses be the same 
here ?—I think so. 

47259. Supposing we adopted the suggestion 
you make in answer to question (60) his expenses 
would not be so much, would they ? —No, certainly 
they would not for the first year. My idea is that 
he should have slightly raised emoluments when 
he is actually on his own. If he was at some 
centre, he would naturally have lower expenses. 
There would be some sort of mess on military 
lines which would of course reduce his expenses. 

47 260. You are strongly of opinion that if no 
change is made in respect of the present method 
the salary must be raised as you suggest ? —Yes, 
I think it would be desirable. 

47261. Is it as important, do you think, to 
raise the higher paid grade salaries, say over 
Rs. b)000, as it is to raise the salaries 
paid in the lower grades ? Let me put it in 
this way. Supposing it was impossible- for 
financial or other reasons to raise the pay all 
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along the lino, and you were a member of this Arabic, or if he picked up a thousand marks for 
Commission, with your knowledge of the needs some Western subjects? In other words, looking 
of the service, at what point of the grading would at it from the Service point of view, do you 
you say the increments of the salary ought to be think it is to the interest of the Service, apart 
given? —I should still adhere to my opinion from equity, that its members should receive 

with regard to the initial pay. I think one what I may call mainly an oriental education ?_ 

other point whore the shoe rather pinches is the I have looked at it from the point of view that the 
case of the earliest stages of officiating in charge of study by the Oriental of his two great classical 
a district or as a Judge. That is when the first languages should mean a more or less equi- 

large additional expense usually falls upon the valent intellectual training to the study by the 

comparatively junior Civilian. Occidental of his great classical languages, 

47262. How much do they get at that Latin and Greek; and that partly influenced me 

stage ?—In this province the most junior offi- in my suggestion. 

ciating Magistrate or Judge gets Rs. 1,277 per 47276. I was considering the alternative 
month. ^ studies rather in their bearing upon what I may 

47263. That stage you would also in- call the intellectual homogeneity of the Service? 

crease ?—Personally I have never drawn that —I think that is a criticism of considerable 
pay. weight against my suggestion. 

47264. You think that is the stage where 47277. We have had a criticism brought from 

the pay should be increased ?—Yes. certain quarters against the Service, that the 

47265 (Mr. Fisher.) Mr. Macdonald has asked Indian Civil Service has got out of touch 

you some questions about the way in which the with the intellectual classes in India. The 
service was looked upon at Oxford. Can you criticism is, more or less, of this kind. There 
tell us whether you think the competitive exam- are two Indias, agricultural India which the 
inationwas entirely satisfactory in your time? Service knows and with which it mainly deals; 
We have had complaints that the character and the intellectually educated India which is 
of the papers was not nearly so satisfactory as becoming more and more important, and the 
the character of the papers set at the Honours Service has got out of touch with it. Do you 

School at Oxford?—There was a very marked think there is any substantial truth in that 

difference in those days. general statement ?—I should hardly like to 

47266. Can you describe the character of the venture upon an opinion with my present ex- 
difference ?—The great difference was that you perience. I should hardly think that there was 
were expected to show a great deal more of what I any very strong ground for it in this province, 
may call book-learning as opposed to the fruits of I hardly think that anyone with so short an 
education for the Indian Civil Service examine- experience as I have is qualified to express a 
tion: you were required to do as many questions very definite opinion upon the matter, 
as you could; so that really the object was to get 47278. But you would admit if there is any 

through as many questions, throwing as much truth in that allegation that something might 
information of various kinds on to your paper, be done to remedy that state of things ?—I think 
as you could in the time allowed. something ought to be done, certainly. 

47267. That encouraged cramming ?—Na- 47279. And that perhaps one of the means 

turally. by which that end could be effected could be 

47268. Do you know, at all, whether the through the study of the classical Indian langu- 

present examination is open to the same cri- ages by English members of the Service ?_I 

ticism?—I have not really heard very much think that is possible. 

about that; but I understand the present system 47 280. Do you think it would be at all desir- 
has improved things to a great extent. able to create greater opportunities for stady 

47269. It has improved matters, because the leave at a later stage in au oUcer’s career, in 

number of subjects is limited ?—Yes, that is so. order that he might improve his knowledge of 
47270. Have you heard any recent recruits Sanskrit and Arabic ?—1 do not know whether 
in the service speak about the competitive ex- any further extensions of the present regulations 
amination?—I cannot say that I have; but I are desirable. I am not very well acquainted 
think they usually refrain from discussing exa- with those regulations. I fancy they are fairly 
minations. liberal already. 

47271. It is a painful subject. You recom- 47281. Referring to another subject touched 

mend the inclusion of Sanskrit and Arabic; that upon by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, assuming that 
the marks given in Sanskrit and Arabic should the Service has lost something of its popularity, 
be equal to those given for Latin and' Greek?— what do you think would be the best means 
Yes. which this Commission could take to remedy that: 

47272. Have you any knowledge of Sanskrit an increase in the pay of the Service, an improve- 
and Arabic?—I have no knowledge of Sanskrit ment in the furlough rules, or some re-arrange- 
and only a small knowledge of Arabic. ment as to pension ?—It seems to me that there 

47273. Your recommendations are based are so very few means open. The causes of the 

upon ?—Purely altruistic. reductionin the popularity of the Service are such 

47274. You wish to give the Indians a better that many of them cannot possibly be touched by 
chance?—Yes. anything which the Commission can recommend. 

47275. Do you think, as a matter of fact, That has simply got to be faced ; and the three 
that the Indian candidate for the Civil Service methods which you have suggested are practically 
would be best equipped for that Service if he the only ones open. I should have said myself 

picked up a thousand marks for Sanskrit or that the one most likely to attract notice would 
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be the raising of the emoluments of the Service. 
I do not know whether the question of pension 
bulks very largely in the minds of intending 
candidates. 

47282. Do you base your opinion that the 
Service has declined in popularity upon the fact 
that the men choose the Home Service now in 
preference to the Indian Service ?—I think that 
is one indication. 

47283. You have other indications as well ?— 
As I say, it is difficult for one without further 
experience to judge a man’s quality within a few 
years of his taking up his work in this country, 
especially in this province where he is so often 
handicapped by being kept hard at work almost 
from the first. He has less leisure than he would 
like to qualify in languages and to get to know 
more about the people with whom he has to deal. 

47284. One can hardly help realizing that 
there seems to be a considerable decrease in the 
popularity of the Service; but would you be 
surprised to hear that as far as the candidates 
from one English University are concerned, there 
is a general opinion that they have not fallen off 
in point of merit ?—I should not be surprised to 
hear that. 

47285. And that there is no great reduction 
in the number of candidates at the examina¬ 
tion ?—No, I should not expect that. It is the 
quality which has been mainly criticized. 

47286. (Mr. Madge.) Apart from the objections to 
simultaneous examinations which you have given 
us, do you think it is possible to have a perfectly 
fair system of simultaneous examination in this 
country ?—I think it is extremely difficult. 

47287. Do you think it is possible, taking 
everything into consideration ?—It is certainly 
not possible to have a perfectly fair system. 

47288. With reference to the allegation that 
the Service is not in touch with the higher 
intellectual life of the country, apart from any 
concession which you might make to remedy this 
evil along the educational line, do you think with 
reference to the actual proposals, that any 
concession upon purely political grounds, would 
involve either a departure, or something which 
the masses needed or which the Government 
thought was necessary for the welfare of the 
masses ?— I hardly think so. 

47289. What I mean is, supposing any con¬ 
cession on political grounds was granted, do 
you think it would be in the interests of the 
masses to have these changes ?—It is extremely 
hard to say what the masses really think or what 
they really wish. 

47290. What the Government may think for 
their welfare if they cannot think for themselves, 
because they are practically voiceless ?—Perhaps 
it would be simpler if I did not express an 
opinion. 

47291. In your answer to question (9), you 
object to reserving any proportion of appoint¬ 
ments for candidates who have passed lower than 
the others. I would ask you whether this objec¬ 
tion to a reservation to any particular case would 
not be applicable to reservation in any case at all. 
Before you answer that I will refer you to ques¬ 
tion (24) where you say, “ The principle that the 
number of Europeans employed in the civil ad¬ 
ministration should be fixed at the minimum 


consistent with the maintenance of western me¬ 
thods and ideals in the administration is demand¬ 
ed by considerations of economy. ” If you had 
said it was demanded on administrative or political 
grounds I could understand it; but when 
you put it on the mere grounds of economy does 
not the reservation in any case apply to all cases 
on mere grounds of" economy?” — I merely men¬ 
tioned economy as one of the main grounds. It 
does not, in my view, exclude the others in my 
answer to question (24). 

47292. Then do you think that the reserva¬ 
tion in this case, in answer to question (24) does 
depend upon other important grounds ? — Certainly. 

47293. As regards the line drawn at eight 
years’ service, between the inferior and the supe¬ 
rior service, the line is purely imaginary. There 
are grievances about men who are supposed to 
rise to a particular salary in a certain number of 
years. Do you think if the time-scale to which 
you object on other grounds were confined with¬ 
in this one compartment, it would be free from 
objection ?—I have not objected to the time-scale. 
I have advocated it. 

47294. (Mr. Chaubal.) If a person comes at 
the top of the list in the result of the competi¬ 
tive examination, and chooses the Home Service, 
is that, necessarily, an indication of the attrac¬ 
tions of the Indian Civil Service becoming less ? 
—Not necessarily. 

47295, As I have followed your answers, they 
come to this, that there are certain young men 
with a spirit of adventure, a spirit for going 
abroad, and it might depend principally upon the 
temperament of the man that he makes his selec¬ 
tion for the Home Service or for the Indian Civil 
Service?—Of course the question of temperament 
must enter very largely into it. But this is a 
question of proportion. 

47296. Simply because you see that for two 
or three years certain persons coming at the top 
have been accepting the Home Service, that 
would not necessarily be an indication that the 
Indian Civil Service was getting less attractive, 
would it? —If I saw that for several years a large 
number of highly, placed candidates refused to 
come out to India, I should draw one conclusion 
only from that. 

47297. That is my next question. Do you 
think that the reduction in the number entering 
the Indian Civil Service is enough to justify you 
in drawing the conclusion ?—By itself it might 
not perhaps be, but coupled with other indica¬ 
tions it is. 

47298. Has the number of instances every 
year of persons selecting the Home Service in 
preference to the Indian Civil Service been so 
large that you would be justified in drawing that 
conclusion ?—I am afraid I cannot quote you 
figures. I have seen them every year, and I have 
certainly drawn the conclusion that it is a suffici¬ 
ent indication to enable one to say definitely that 
at all events there is some decrease in the popular¬ 
ity of the Indian Civil Service. 

47299. It was not considered to be less popular 
in your time ?—No, I do not think so. 

47300. So that this has grown within the last 
eight years ?—Within the last nine years. 

47301. How many Indians do you think there 
were studying at Oxford during the time vou 
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were there ?—I am afraid I cannot tell. There 
were several. 

47302. Am I right in understanding from 
your written answers that so far as you would 
desire a larger employment of Indians in the 
Service, you would Uke to see it brought about 
by a system of scholarships enabling Indian 
students to go home ?— I have suggested that as 
one of the means by which the number of Indians 
in the superior Service of this country might be 
increased. 

47303. Bather than have a simultaneous ex¬ 
amination, or separate examination, you would 
prefer a scheme for enabling the best men from 
the Indian Universities with State scholarships 
to come and compete at the English examina¬ 
tion ?—That is my view, considering the present 
condition of education in these provinces. 

47304. Supposing such a scheme of scholar¬ 
ships was started, at what age would you give 
them to Indian scholars ?—•I have not given that 
matter very much attention. There are already 
a number of rules governing the grant of very 
similar scholarships. They would afford a useful 
criterion. 

47305. Would you rather have the scholar¬ 
ships after a man has graduated here in an, 
Indi an University, or would you have them at an 
earlier age? I ask that because it has been 
suggested that boys of 13, 14, and 15 should 

o.—I should think that would be too young. 

am not sufficiently conversant with the subject, 
to be able to say. 

47306. In answer to question (103), when you 
■compare this Service with the other Services, you 
say: “ No doubt it is still the most highly-paid 
Service in India, but the position of its members, 
particularly of its junior members, in compari¬ 
son with that of members of other Services of 
the same age has very markedly deteriorated. ” 
Can you tell me roughly what other Services 
you are thinking of, which, as compared with the 
Indian Civil Service, carry higher emolu¬ 
ments ?—They do not carry higher emoluments; 
l merely mean relative comparison. I was 
thinking of some of those Services in which the 
emoluments of officers concerned have been 
raised within the last 20 years. There are 
several I could mention, but I think it is hardly 
necessary. 

47307. They did not compare in the Bame 
way with the Civil Service emoluments before 
the rise ?—No. Clearly if their emoluments 
have been raised and those of the Indian Civil 
Service have not been raised, the position must 
be as I have stated. 

47308. When you said that the question of 
emoluments would, perhaps, be the most important 
for improving the attractions of the Service, did 
you mean throughout, or only in the first year ? 
>—1 meant throughout. I think the re is distinct¬ 
ly a case for that. I have also indicated in my 
reply to a previous question where the rise was 
more particularly required. 

47809. In the earlier portions?—Partly 
there, and partly where an officer begins to act 
definitely in one of the superior posts. 

47310. Supposing salaries above Re. 2,000 
were not touched, but the earlier salaries when 
a young Civilian comes out here first were in¬ 


creased ; that would be more satisfactory, would 
it not ?—Every improvement is, pro tanto, to be 
welcomed. It is a question of degree and finan¬ 
cial consideration. 

47311. It would be considered to be a sub¬ 
stantial relief if the starting emoluments were 
larger than they are at present ?—It is not a 
very substantial one. It is something, and I 
think it is one of the most desirable ones. 

47312. With regard to your answer to ques¬ 
tion (88), do you agree with this opinion which 
has been given to us by another Government 
officer : “ Deputies are more likely to acquit in 
excess if they have an acquitting Sessions Judge ?” 

It is not in your evidence, it was given by 
another witness.—I understand that. I should 
not have ventured upon such an expression of 
opinion, 

47313. Supposing Deputies were put under 
Sessions Judges, the fear that the witness 
expressed was that the “ Deputies are more 
likely to acquit in excess if they have an acquit¬ 
ting Sessions Judge ”?—I do not think my opinion 
would be very valuable, even if I had one. 

47314. Have you any opinion upon this point ? 
Although nobody thinks the District Magis¬ 
trate would bring his opinion to bear upon the 
lower Magistracy, the lower Magistrates, the 
second ana third-class Indian Magistrates, are 
influenced in the disposal of certain cases on 
account of the view which they think is held 
upon those points in higher quarters ?-—Speaking 
as a lower Magistrate I can confidently say that 
I have never been in the slightest degree influ¬ 
enced. I was never aware of the view of the 
District Magistrate until he upset my decision. 

47315. I am speaking of Indian Magistrates ? 

There, again, I do not think it is much use 
asking me. 

47316. You must now have some Tnilia^ 
Magistrates under you ?—I have once been in 
that position as sub-divisional officer, but they > 
were mostly Honorary Magistrates, and of course, 
they are in an independent position. 

47317. I am putting to you a concrete case. 

I am thinking of cases coming under the Abkari 
and Forest Acts, cases of that kind come before 
second and third-class Magistrates. Is there any 
justification for thfe fear that the Magistrates 
dealing with those cases have more of an eye as 
to how the decision would be regarded by the 
Executive superiors than the merits of the case 
deserve ?—Nothing in my experience would 
justify me in forming that opinion. 

47318. My question was not in respect of 
your own work, but in respect of the Indian 
second and third-class Magistrates?—I meant 
that 1 never had any experience of a case in 
which a second or third-class Magistrate in petty 
cases was influenced in the way you suggest. 

47319. (Sir Murray Eammick.) In answer 
to question (10) you say that you would prefer 
a system of nomination and examination in this 
province separately. Have you in your mind 
a system of recruiting to a kind of Commission 
for each province, that is to say, admitting out¬ 
siders into the Civil Service of one province 
with only a liability of serving in that province 
in the same way as Commissions like those of 
Burma?—That was my idea; that if it was 
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considered necessary to have any system of local 
recruitment other than that at present existing 
it would be desirable to adopt a provincial basis. 

47320. Do you think it would be possible to 
-have a scheme by which after taking away, or 
rather bringing back, those junior posts which 
have been merged into the Provincial Service 
and putting them on a separate list, as Assistant 
•Collectors’ posts, it would be possible to have a 
system by which the Government might take 
from the junior ranks or the Provincial Service 
selected officers after one or two years and place 
them in these posts as members of the Commis¬ 
sion of the United Provinces and that they 
would then be entitled to rise to the upper listed 
posts, and so on, to Commissionerships ?—The 
actual number at present available is hardly 
sufficient. 

47321. If they were increased?—I cannot 
say that I have ever considered that question. 

47322. What do you think the effect would 
be on the Provincial Civil Service ?—It would 
be virtually promoting from the Provincial Civil 
Service into the Inman Civil Service at the 
earlier age. That is really what it comes to. 
-There would be considerable advantages, if the 
system of promotion from the Provincial Service 
is to be continued, that they should be moved 
across at an earlier age. 

47323. With your experience of this pro¬ 
vince of eight years, do you think there is a 
very large society here of the people whose 
families would go into the Civil Service, but who 
do not look upon the Provincial Service as a 
suitable service for their children to enter ?—I am 
afraid I really could not offer an opinion upon 
that subject. 

47324. Putting apart the mere so-called high 
families, is there an intellectual class here who 
would not come into the Provincial Service, 
because they do not think it good enough, but 
would come into the other ?—I am afraid I can¬ 
not express an opinion of any value upon the 
matter. 

47325. With regard to the question of the 
time-scale, I suppose your idea would be to carry 
your time-scale to Rs. 2,250?—I said Rs. 2,500 
actually. 

47326. The question aroie as to whether you 
could have a compartment where the Assistant 
Collector becomes a district officer, and he is 
stopped there unless he gets a district; would you 
not have exactly the same block there as you 
have now ?—That i3 what I suggested this morn- 
ing. 

47327. On the other hand, you see no reason 
to allow a man to go on drawing a pay which 
is attached to a district office if you cannot give him 
a district ?—That is the way the interests of the 
officer and Government come into collision. It 
would be necessary to find a means of reconcil¬ 
ing them in some way. I fully agree that 
ib os inequitable to Government that it should 
be required to pay a higher rate of pay than the 
cervices rendered by its officers immediately 
.entitle them to receive. As a matter of fact, 
that contingency would hardly ever occur in a 
well-regulated state of promotion. 

47328. If it was a well-regulated system, even 
with a graded system it would hardly occur. 


These posts occur because of mistakes. It seems 
to me even with a time-scale service you would 
have the same difficulties as you get now unless 
you were prepared to pay a man in sub-divisional 
work much higher than would be really a proper 
reward for the work he has to do?—That is one 
of the difficulties of the time-scale. I think it 
would be desirable to say that, any way for a 
certain number of years, a man should not be 
allowed to draw higher pay at certain fixed in¬ 
tervals in the time-scale unless he was doing the 
more responsible work. But it would be hard 
on him to keep him at the top of each compart¬ 
ment indefinitely simply because there was a block. 

47329. Would you approve of a scheme under 
which a man stopped at Rs. 1,500 a month unless 
he got a district ?—I think that would be quite 
reasonable. If owing to the block he was stuck 
there for a good number of years it would be 
necessary to give him an allowance. 

47330. Another proposal is that the time- 
scale should end at Rs. 1,500 and then that the 
district officers should have allowances attached to 
them varying according to the grade of the dis¬ 
trict—-so many grades and so much allowance 
attached to them, starting with your basis of pay 
according to the time-scale?—It has always 
seemed to me to be decidedly equitable that the 
district officers of some districts Bhould be paid 
at a higher rate than those in charge of others 
simply because they are in charge of those parti¬ 
cular districts. 

47331. You think that is equitable ?—Cer¬ 
tainly. Under the present system there is no 
doubt that some of the district officers in charge 
of larger districts ought to be paid more because 
their expenses are quite out of proportion to those 
. which would be incurred in smaller districts and 
their work is at the same time more heavy 
and responsible. 

47332. That was the system which existed in 
some provinces until quite recently. In Madras, 

. for instance, a • man was paid according to the 
Collectorate he occupied ?—I was not aware of 
that. 

47333. [Mr. TudbM.) Furlough pay is nob a 
reward in any way ?—No, not at all. 

47334. Furlough pay is half-pay subject to 
a maximum and a minimum ?—Yo3. 

47335. An officer on furlough has to pay his 
full donation to the family pension fund?—Yes, 
that is so. 

47336. The maximum furlough is £1,000 ?— 
Yes. 

47337. In addition to what Mr. Lloyd George 
demands one has also to contribute fully to one’s 
family fund and one’s pension ?—Yes. 

47338. Have you any idea as to what a man 
draws clear out of his £1,030, approximately, as a 
married man ?—I think it is something like 
£850, or £900. 

47339. There is a considerable slice oub of 
his £1,000 he has to give up?—Yes. 

47340. That £1,000 does not go quite so far 
at Home as it used to do ?—I presume it does not. 

47341. In answer to question (95) you have 
said something about exchange compensation 
allowance. iYou hare suggested that it was 
unnecessary to offer it to Indian members of the 
Service ?—Yes. 
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47342. There are certain members of the 
' Indian Civil Service whose wives and families 
are at Home ?—Under these circumstances they 
have every claim to it. 

47343. Under the present rules they do not 
get it, do they ?—I believe not. 

47344. In answer to question (121) yon say : 

“ In the case of members of the Indian Civil 
Service, appointed to be Judges of the High 
Court, I think the period should be reduced to 
six years, subject to a minimum of thirty years.” 
That is not very much of a grievance at present 
to the Civil Service members of the High Court; 
but there is one point to which I should like to 
call your attention, and that is this, does a 
Barrister Judge or a Vakil Judge contribute to-* 
wards his pension in any way ?—As far as I am 
aware he does not. 

47346. At the end of 11£ years he draws the 
same pension as the Indian Civil Service Judge 
who also draws a pension at 11§ years ?—Yes. 

47346. The Indian Civil Service Judge con¬ 
tributes his 4 per cent, regularly, does he not ?— 
Yes. 

47347. So that he practically gets no return 
for that ?—I should think nothing at all. 

47348. Under the present system for training 
young Civilians when they , come out here, they 
have to pass an examination in civil law ?—They 
do. 

47349. No method has yet been devised by 
which they can learn except by reading them¬ 
selves?—Not at present. 

47360. Do you not think it would be of con¬ 
siderable use to allow them to read that civil 
law at a centre like Allahabad during the hot wear 

John Stratheden Campbell, Esq., o.s.i., o. 

Memorandum on the Indian Civil Service. 

47366. Methods of recruitment.—I do not 
think that, competition, pure and simple, is the 
best method of recruitment for the Indian Civil 
Service. Beyond marks for ability to pass exam¬ 
inations, I think considerable attention should 
be paid to physique, force of character, and, in 
some cases, family connections. (To take an 
instance: a son of Lord Lawrence’s failed 
by a few marks in 1880. He would have got 
high marks for all the extra points to which 
I consider that attention should be paid, and 
would, in my opinion, have proved a greater 
acquisition to the Indian Civil Service than the 
ordinary competition-wallah.) Instead of the 
present system of pure competition, I should 
like to substitute a system somewhat resembling 
that in vogue for admission to the Navy. I 
would allow very free nomination by head 
masters of approved schools, followed by selec¬ 
tion under the orders of the Secretary of State, 
and fin ally ending in a competitive examination 
among those selected. I would return to the 
younger age for recruitment, viz. 17 to 19, as 
I think we should thereby get a larger propor¬ 
tion of the pick of the public schools than we 
have been getting of recent years. Parents, 
more especially those of slender means, are 
averse to running their sons for the Indian Civil 
Service when, after an expensive University 
examination, their sons are liable to fail, and at 
the age of 24 find themselves too old to enter 
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ther ?—I think it would increase the facility they 
would experience. They would gain enormously 
if they could be lectured to upon tbe subject 
instead of reading it up. 

47351. If they were under the charge of the 
Principal of the Law College for the purpose of 
studying the Law, it would be a good thing ?— 
It would involve taking them all away from tha 
districts to which they were posted. 

47352. It would not damage those districts 
very much at that stage of their career ?—No. 

47353. I speak from experience : it iB far 
easier to pick up your Law when you have some 
one to guide and help you over the difficulties 
than when you have to fight your own way over 
them ?—It would be very profitable. 

47354. [Mr. Kanhaiya Lai.) In order to- 
equalize the chances of promotion in the Judi. 
cial and Executive branches of the Prov¬ 
incial Civil Service and to obviate a conflict of 
claims, between two sister Services, would 
you recommend the amalgamation of the two- 
Services and make the conditions of recruitment 
equal ?—I am afraid I can hardly give you a 
valuable opinion upon that subject. 

47 355. You have suggested by way of a re¬ 
medy in answer to question (38) that there 
should be a higher grade for the Deputy Collector. 
I suggest another remedy for your considera¬ 
tion, namely, amalgamating the two and making 
conditions of recruitment equal. What do you say 
to that?—-I should require to consider the system 
of recruitment at present in existence in order t» 
answer that question; and I have not done 
that. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

LE., lo.s., Commissioner, Kumaun Division. 

the Army or other Government professions. 

I would send all candidates who passed the 
examination to a residential University for two 
years at least, and for three years at their option. 
I would revert to the curriculum of Indian 
studies which existed in 1891, including the 
reporting of cases at the law courts. I would 
give probationers an allowance of £150 a year 
at tbe University, subject to their making satis¬ 
factory progress and would continue the allow¬ 
ance to those who stayed on a third year,- pro¬ 
vided they took either a degree in Law at the 
University or qualified as Barristers-at-Law. I 
would exclude “ Natives of India ” other than 
Anglo-Indians from the above examination for 
reasons which I will give hereafter, but would 
admit other natural-born subjects of His Majesty. 

I do not think it is necessary to recruit for 
the Judicial branch in a different method. 

Another reason why I advocate a reversion 
to the younger age of recruitment, and Civilians 
coming out to India at between 20 and 22, is 
that in my experience they settle down more 
easily to the new life in this country, and are 
more easily trained in the everyday duties of a 
Civilian's life than the elder men, who resent the 
monotony and pettiness of patwaris’ papers, 
sanitary inspections, and such like work. 

My experience of the Indians who have come 
out in the Civil Service is that they are not 
up to the standard of their European confreres. 
I think that they have, as a rule, not been long 
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enough in England to benefit by the change of life 
and ideas. As long as England accepts the 
responsibility for the good government of India, 

I t hink that it is inevitable that a very large 
majority of the higher administrative appoint¬ 
ments and a considerable majority of the Judicial 
appointments must be held by Englishmen, and 
I consider that this corps d’elite should be 
recruited from Englishmen only. 

At the same time, I am ready to admit that 
the standard of education and the tone of moral¬ 
ity has been very much raised during the thirty 
years during which I have been in India : and I 
think the time is approaching when we shall 
be able to recruit young Indians on a larger scale 
who will prove themselves fit for some of the 
appointments hitherto reserved for Englishmen. 

The Statutory Civil Service was an attempt 
to recruit such men, but it failed, partly because 
the attempt was premature and partly because 
of want of care in selection 

I think, however, that the time has now come 
when a fresh start might be made on somewhat 
different lines. It is hardly for me to say how 
many Collectorships, Judgeships, or other miscel¬ 
laneous appointments, might be safely put in 
charge of Indian officers. But once that point 
was determined by the Government of India, in 
consultation with the Local Government, I would 
advocate a separate branch of the Indian Civil 
Service, manned entirely by Indians. I would 
lay down a certain educational standard, and then 
allow nomination by various officials and non¬ 
officials ( e.g■ Commissioners and Members of 
the Legislative Councils), followed by selection 
under the orders of the Secretary of State. 
Very considerable importance should be attached 
to the points of physique, force of character, and 
family connections, to which I have drawn 
attention in relation to English candidates. It 
would-be necessary to admit on a qualifying, 
and not on a competitive, examination to this 
Service, owing to the absolute necessity for 
maintaining a fair proportion of religions, 
castes, &c., among the candidates selected. 

Boys reading in the public schools in Europe 
should, on no account, be omitted from the nomina¬ 
tions, as they would probably supply some of 
the very best candidates. As they would in 
most cases belong to well-to-do families, it would 
be no great hardship to ask them to return to 
India for a few weeks to appear before the 
Selection Committee. 

I would take these candidates at the same 
age as those passing in England, or possibly at 
a year older. 

I would send all selected to a residential 
University in England for two or, preferably, 
three years, and would give them the same 
allowances as the English candidates. 

When these young men came to India I would 
treat them exactly the same as the English 
candidates, both as to training, pay, leave, and 
nomenclature. 

When it was once determined how many 
“superior” appointments were to be thrown 
open to this Indian cadre, there would be no 
difficulty in determining how many inferior 
appointments would be necessary to keep them 
regularly filled. 


I am very much opposed to the present 
system of keeping some of the “ listed ” appoint¬ 
ments for the Provincial Civil Service. There 
are, in my opinion, very few members of that 
Service who are qualified for the appointment 
of Collector and Judge, and my opinion would 
be (and has in private been often) endorsed 
by members of that Service themselves. I am 
not decrying the Provincial Civil Service, for 
I have the greatest admiration for a hard¬ 
working, loyal body of gentlemen, whose ser¬ 
vices are invaluable and whose standard of recti 
tude has been almost entirely revolutionized by 
their own efforts during the time I have been 
in India. 

But they know, and so do I, that they are 
unfit for appointments of heavy responsibility 
where their action is scathingly criticized by 
their own compatriots and where they have 
special difficulty in holding the scales even, more 
particularly in times of religious fanaticism and 
ill-feeling. My own belief (and it is corrobo¬ 
rated by conversations with old friends in the 
Provincial Civil Service) is that they do not 
hanker after the listed appointments. But they 
are feeling the pinch of the increased cost of 
living as much as the rest of us, and ask that 
the proportion of appointments in the higher 

f rades (i.e. over Rs. 400) should be increased. 

luch has been done for them in the last thirty 
years, and more is about to be done (I believe), 
but I should like to see Rs. 900 and Rs. 1,000 
grades introduced for the Deputy Collectors, as 
for the Subordinate Judges, and their periodical 
appointments as Assistant Sessions Judges, for 
which they are well qualified. 

For the reasons I have given, I would not 
admit the Provincial Civil Service to the Indian 
cadre of the Indian Civil Service except for 
some very exceptional services. 

I have just referred to the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice as feeling the difficulty of the cost of living : 
and this is a matter which (judging by the reports 
in the public press) does not seem to have been 
at present very prominently brought to the 
notice of the Commission : and yet it is a matter 
which is, in my opinion, seriously affecting re¬ 
cruitment for the Indian Civil Service and other 
public services. Work becomes more arduous 
day by day, while salaries have decreased in 
value by at least one-third during the time in 
which I have been in India. Few married men 
(and most of us are married) can educate their 
children as they would wish, and what educatioc 
they can afford is at the expense of their leave, 
with the result that children grow up unacquaint¬ 
ed with their parents, who at the end of 
their service retire with little or nothing beyond 
their pensions to live upon Nor with salaries 
reduced in value, can Civilians live in the style 
which has hitherto been expected of them. It 
is certain that the complaints of retired Civilians 
that India is no longer the pleasant place it was 
to live in, and the feeling that the Service 
becomes more arduous while the emoluments 
tend to decrease, is leading, and will in the 
future still further lead, to a reluctance to recruit 
for the Indian Services. And yet it must be 
realized that the work and the administration 
become every year more complex, and the 
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'demand should be for some of the highest talent 
available in England and for nothing less than 
such talent. 

But to attract such men it is necessary to 
•offer them a reasonable quid pro quo, and that is 
what is not being offered in the present times 
with bad promotion, stunted salaries, much more 
Work, and less relaxation. 

47357. Conditions of service and salary .— 
"There is no doubt an enormous amount of dissatis¬ 
faction at present among the younger members of 
•the Service at the slow rate of promotion. 
Apart from the actual loss of salary, it is dis¬ 
heartening for men of 12 and 13 years’ service 
to have to revert to the monotonous grind 
•of a Joint Magistrate’s work. I would advocate 
a time-scale of pay for all grades of the 
Service up to 25 years’ service, but it would 
have to be on liberal lines to compensate for 
loss of grade promotion. As far as I have been 
able to learn, the time-scale of pay is appreciated 
by the Services to whom it has been already 
supplied. 

I would also give a time-scale of pay to the 
Indian cadre and to the Provincial Civil Service 
up to the grades beyond which promotion goes 
by selection. There is one matter in which 
I think the United Provinces is at a disadvantage 
as compared with other provinces; and that is 
•the way in which officers serving in the hill dis¬ 
tricts have to accept lower salaries than those 
serving in the plains. The work is equally 
heavy, the life is lonely and arduous, and the 
expense of living is exceptionally heavy : and 
I can see no justification for the reduction in 
salaries. 

47358. Conditions of leave .—I should say that 
officers of the Indian Civil Service take a good 
deal less leave than they used to, and I attribute 
this entirely to the extra cost of living. Prac¬ 
tically nobody takes all the leave due to them, 
often because they cannot get it, more often 
because they cannot afford it. 

I think that Government should at least pay 
the first passage out, and the last passage home, 
of all members of the Indian Civil Service. 

47359. Training and probation.— I have 
already expressed my views on the training of pro¬ 
bationers before they leave England. I do not 
think that the present rules for training young 
•Civilians after they reach India could be much 
improved upon as far as the United Provinces 
is concerned. It is very essential that they 
should be put under a Collector, who will see 
that they get a thorough insight into all branches 
of their future duties. 

I think a good deal of nonsense is talked 
about the present-day Civilian being deficient in 
his knowledge of the vernaculars. Englishmen 
are, as a rule, indifferent linguists, but I think 
that the Civilian knows enough as a rule to carry 
him through his day’s work, and to make him¬ 
self understood by the people without the aid 
of an interpreter. They may not be as good 
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linguists as some of their predecessors; but it 
must be remembered that much more of the 
work is now done in English, and Civilians are 
more tied to their desks and have less opportu¬ 
nity of practising the vernacular in the villages 
and in the jungles. 

With a stronger Bar in India, there is, no 
doubt, a growing need for stronger judicial 
knowledge in officers who select the Judicial 
branch. I think the idea of training them in the 
new Subordinate Judge appointments is a sound 
one. But I would recruit for both branches in 
the same way, and for the first 7 or 8 years of 
their service would give them exactly the same 
work. It might certainly tend to better civil 
work from Civilian Judges if they were en¬ 
couraged to study Law in England on their first 
and second furloughs by the grant of study leave. 

I think the training for my suggested Indian 
cadre, and for the Executive branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service, should be very much the 
same as for the European assistants. 

47360. Conditions of pension .—I would ad¬ 
vocate a revision of the present system of equal 
annuities to all members of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice. It is absurd that a Lieutenant-Governor 
and a man who has proved unfit for charge of 
more than a small district should retire on the 
same £1,000 a year. 

I think that Government should have the 
power to retire a man at any stage of his service 
who is found to be quite unsuited to the Service. 
It would of course be necessary to give him 
a gratuity or a pension somewhat on the 
same scale as if he was retiring under a medical 
certificate. 

I would lay down a rule that every Civilian 
should ordinarily expect to be retired with 25 
years’ service on a pension of £1,000 (for nearly 
half of which he has of course paid himself). 
If Government desired to retain the services of 
any man for more than 25 years, they should be 
prepared to pay for him. I would give a man 
who stayed on more than 28 years £1,100 a year, 
and one who stayed out more than 32 years 
£1,200 a year pension. I would also give a 
Lieutenant-Governor a special pension of £1,500 
a year. 

At present of course any man who stays 
beyond 25 years, or often beyond 23, is steadily 
losing pension day by day, and paying for that 
privilege. ^ 

I think the Family Pension Fund’s rules are 
satisfactory and only wonder why they are not 
made compulsory for other public services. 
They would in most cases be warmly welcomed. 

Written answer relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

47361. I think the present system of recruit¬ 
ing this Service is satisfactory, and would retain 
it, i.e., the nomination of graduates, who have 
to pass qualifying examinations during their 
probationary period. I think I have already 
expressed my views upon other points. 

called and examined. 


47362. (Chairman.) You are Commissioner 47364. You wish to confine the examination 
of the Kumaun division ?—Yes. in England to Europeans, and to exclude Indians 

47363. How many years’ service have you ? from it altogether ?—Yes, on the conditions I 
—I am in my 30th year. record later. 
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47865. Yon -would also introduce an element 
of selection ?—Yes. 

47866. Would your nomination take place 
before the examination or after it ?—I should 
have the nominations before. I would have 
three or four candidates for every vacancy, and 
examine afterwards. 

47367. You would revert to the seventeen to 
nineteen years'age-limits with two or three years’ 
subsequent probation in England ?—Yes. 

47368. Do you think that at present Civilians 
come to India too old ?—I have had a good many 
young Civilians under me when I was District 
Officer. I found the young Civilian much easier 
to train. He is more malleable. An Oxford M. A. 
thinks it is rather infra dig. to do the duties 
of the young Civilian when he first starts. 

47369. You think it would be better for the 
Civilian, and therefore for the Service, that he 
should enter upon his work at about 22 or 23 
years of age ?—I think so. 

47370. You would recruit Indians broadly 
speaking by selection ?—Yes. 

47371. You would not have an examination ? 
—I should have a qualifying examination. 

47372. What standard would you suggest ? 
—Very much the same standard as for a boy 
leaving a Public School in England, a boy fit 
to go to the University. I suggest that they 
should go to the University afterwards, also. 

47373. You would have the same age for 
Indians ?—I would have a year later, on account 
of the difficulty of learning English as far as 
Indians are concerned* 

47374 The candidates selected by the quali¬ 
fying examination would proceed to England for 
the same probationary course as the European 
candidates ?—Yes. 

47375. You would favour, if your proposal 
•were carried out, an increase in the number of 
Indians in the Service ?—A slight increase; a 
gradual increase would be more accurate. 

47376. Why do you think you would recruit 
a better class of Civil Servants by your system 
than is at present obtained by open competition ? 
—We would select men to be sent home instead 
of their selecting themselves. 

47377. You think that a method of selection 
could be found which would produce more suit¬ 
able candidates ?—I think we should get men of 
better family and better character probably. 

41278. You are not in favour of the system 
of listed posts?—Not as at present in force. I 
think many of the Provincial Civil Service men 
do not know that they are holding listed posts 
at present. There are a certain number of Joint 
Magistracies which have been taken away from 
the Civil Service. They are called Us. 600 Deputy 
Collectors—a Deputy Collector promoted to the 
Its. 600 grade. He does not know that he is in 
a listed post. He is not called Joint Magistrate. 
He does not think he is specially selected for a 
listed post, but merely gets his grade promo¬ 
tion. 

47879. Would you do away with the ordinary 
listed posts of Sessions Judge and Collector ?— 
If we had a regular Indian cadre I should prefer 
to recruit in that way except in the very special 
eases of men doing specially good service when 
they might be especially promoted. 


47380. You suggest having separate Indian 
and European cadres ?—Yes. 

47381. What number would you have in 
your Indian cadre ?—It is not for me; it is for 
the Government of India to decide what propor¬ 
tion of the staff should be thrown open to Indian 
candidates. If we say there are so many supe¬ 
rior and so many inferior posts, I would recruit 
accordingly. In this province it would not be 
more than two or three posts a year. 

47382. You think that the Provincial Civil 
Service is essentially a subordinate service, and. 
that it should be employed exclusively for subor¬ 
dinate work ?—I think until quite recently it was 
considered a subordinate service. The ambition 
of the present day is not to consider it so; but 
half the present service was recruited without 
expecting to get any further. They were mainly 
promoted from the tahsildars or similar appoint¬ 
ments, and did not expect to get beyond the 
higher grade of Deputy Collector. I think the 
majority of them still have that expectation. 

47383. I may take it that your proposals are, 
briefly, to exclude Indians from open competition 
in England and to introduce a system of nomina¬ 
tion for Europeans. You would have a system of 
selection for Indians and you would take away 
the listed posts from the Provincial Civil Service. 
Whom do you think your scheme would satisfy ? 
—I do not think it would satisfy everybody. I 
do not know that any scheme would satisfy every¬ 
body. 

47384. But do you not think that your propo¬ 
sals, taken together, would tend to accumulate 
dissatisfaction ?—It is very hard to say. I have 
merely expressed what I thought would be for 
the good of the Service. 

47385. You say it would be difficult to please 
everybody. Would you admit that it is import¬ 
ant to try and please somebody ?—Yes. 

47386. You would admit that it is important 
that a scheme for the government of this country 
should take into consideration the wishes of the 
educated classes ?—Yes, quite so. 

47387. And that a scheme which omitted to 
consider those wishes could not ultimately be 
conducive to efficient government ?—My point 
is that if the Government of India decided that 
there are so many vacancies which can.be thrown 
open to Indians, we should probably get a better 
class of Indians by my method of recruitment. 

I do not think the Indian is justified in expecting. 
to pass through, both in England and in India. 

47388. You do not think that your proposal 
to take away the listed posts would cause dis¬ 
content ?— It would have to come gradually, and 
you would have to geiv some compensation to 
some men in the service who have had the 
expectation of being promoted, 

47389. Would not the proposal be regarded 
with great disfavour by the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service?—I doubt very much 
whether there is a very large proportion of them 
who expect to get beyond the Provincial Civil 
Service. A few of the younger and more ambitious - 
men might t hink of ,it. But later on they would 
be better satisfied with the higher grades in their 
own service. 

47390. Do not the older men in the Pro¬ 
vincial Service regard the listed posts as their 
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-special prize ?—Not from what I have known. 
I have talked the matter over with many of 
them. It is very late in life to come to a posi¬ 
tion of very high responsibility which they have 
not felt before. 

47391. You think they would prefer to have 
them taken away?—No : but they would like to 
have the higher grades in their own service, and 
go on in their line of work which they are accus¬ 
tomed to without the change. 

47392. You would substitute two additional 
grades of Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,200 respectively ?— 
Two grades, one of Rs. 900 and the other of 
Rs. 1,000. 

47393. You think, on the whole, that that 
would be more popular with the Service than the 
present system?—From what I have gathered 
from my friends in that Service I think it pro¬ 
bably would. 

47394. As regards the question of salaries, 
I se9 you propose a time-scale as a remedy for 
the increased cost of living ? —Ye3. 

47395. Your suggestion is to have a continu¬ 
ous time-scale up to Rs. 2,500 ?—Yes. 

47396. It has been proposed to us that the 
time-scale should end at Rs. 1,500 after which 
officers should be promoted in the ordinary 
course. What would your view be of that pro¬ 
posal ?—I am inclined to think that in these 
provinces, with very bad promotion, there would 
be still a block at Rs. 1,500. There are men of 
40 who are still Joint Magistrates. 

47397. Do you not think that an unbroken 
time-scale might cause a certain falling-off of 
energy in the Service 1—I do not anticipate it 
myself. From my experience of the Service 
1 think men take too much pride in their work. 

47398. You have also heard, probably, the 
other suggestion, that for officers occupying 
special posts there should be an allowance in 
addition to the time-scale ? What is your view 
- as to that ?—I think it is facing both ways. You 
are paying a man for holding a certain appoint¬ 
ment and then paying him for promotion. 

47399. You think that it would be giving 
too much?—I should be inclined to think so. 
There might be expensive appointments, like 
Calcutta or Simla, where you would have to give 
local allowance on account of the prices of living. 
If I gave a man a time-scale I would not pay 
him as well for holding charge of a district. 

47400. The allowances in the aggregate 
would not exceed the salary which an officer 
would ordinarily receive in the position he 
was occupying. It would be fair if he was 
holding a po3t of particular responsibility that 
his salary should be higher than ,that of his 
colleague who is not m such a responsible 
position ?—I think the ,time-soale,is supposed to 
compensate him for that. 

47401. You speak of two Hill districts in 
these provinces which carry low salaries. Are 
these Deputy Commissionerships ?—-There are 
four Deputy Commissionerships. ^There is Naini 
Tal and Mussoorie. Tnose two are at Rs. 1,500; 
and there are two others at Rs. 1,000. I would 
grade them as ordinary districts and give them 
ordinary pay. 

47402. We have had evidenoe before us here 
that these particular districts are regarded with 
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great favour by officers, although the salaries 
are lower, in that they have other advantages ?— 
I hold one of them myself. It costa me over 
Rs. 450 a month, so I speak with some feeling. 
I know one of my districts which has been 
refused by three men recently, because it was 
not worth taking up at Rs. 1,000. 

47403. The expenses are really in excess of 
the salary ?—It is a very rough life. Yon 
cannot carry about luxuries. You are in camp 
for nine or ten months in the year, and it is 
very difficult to get servants. There is no 
society. You have to put that against the 
pleasures of the country. 

47404. It has the rather melanoholy advant¬ 
age of economy ?—It cannot be economical when 
you have to pay your servants double, and 
import all your stores and everything from the 
plains. 

47405. How did it come about that these 
particular posts carry lower salaries ?— Because 
in previous times there was very little work. 
Now the work has increased enormously. There 
are large developments of reserved forests in 
the hills and there are other duties which have 
increased the work. I held a post like that 
when I was a junior. My work then did not 
take more than three hours a day; whereas now 
it takes seven or eight hours. 

47406. You find that the cost of living in 
those remote parts is higher than it would be 
elsewhere ?—It is undoubtedly higher. 

47407. It costs more to live there than, for 
instance, in Lucknow ?—Infinitely more. 

47408. Turning now to the question of pen¬ 
sion, you wish to see the pension scheme altered, 
do you not ?—Yes. 

47409. Do you favour the proposal to do 
away with the 4 per cent, deduction by converting 
it into a Provident fund ? —I have heard nothing 
of it. 

47410. You say that the average OiT ilin.n 
himself pays nearly half his pension?—That is 
what I believe has been the calculation. 

47411. I suggest that that is only hearsay, 
and that there has been no detailed calculation. 
The evidence we have heard points to the fact 
that the average Civilian pays a good deal less than 
half ?—You have to take the men who have died, 
and who have paid their 4 per cent, towards their 
donation. That has all gone towards the good of 
the fund. 

47412. You have to take a great deal into 
consideration, including, I suppose, the officer who 
serves many years beyond the 25 years ?—I could 
have retired more than five years ago. I have 
been paying for my pension for the last 5} 
years. I think it is an anomaly. 

47413. You would like to have the whole 
system examined actuarially with a view to 
rendering it more equitable for the Service 1 —I 
think that if Government wants to keep men 
after a certain time they should be prepared to 
pay something for it. 

47414. Your suggestion is that all contribu¬ 
tions should cease at the end of 25 years ? —I do 
not suggest that. I suggest that the Government 
should give extra pensions. 

47415. If you gave encouragement in the form 
of higher pensions, might you not increase the 
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risk of stagnation in promotion ?—The ordinary 
service would be 25 years, and only special men 
would be retained after that period. Government 
would invite those men to stop on on special 
terms. Now a man can stop on for 35 years if 
he likes. 

47416. The rule would be that all officers 
must retire after 25 years, except those who are 
invited to stay ?—Yes. 

47417. (Sir Murray Hammick.) How many 
Deputy Collectors acting from the Provincial 
Civil Service have been put in charge as Deputy 
Commissioners holding listed posts since this 
listed system was started in this province, do 
you know ?—At present there are only two. 

47418. Are they both Deputy Collectors 
holding these listed posts ?—One is Saiyid Hadi, 
who has spent most of his time in the Agricul¬ 
tural department, and the other is Chaudhri 
Maharaj Singh, who was a Deputy Collector till 
last year. 

47419. Are those the first two who got these 
listed appointments ?-—Some Statutory Civilians 
have certainly held districts. 

47420. Apart from the Statutory Civilians, 
have any other men held listed appointments from 
the Provincial Civil Service ?—I think those are 
the only two who have been permanently 
appointed. 

47421. You give the Provincial Civil Service 
a very good certificate in saying that the standard 
of rectitude has been entirely revolutionised 
by their own efforts, but you think at present it 
will be very seldom that a Deputy Collector will 
oome up to the standard to be able to fill the 
appointment of Deputy Commissioner as it 
should be filled ?—That is my opinion. 

47422. Putting aside the Commissioner, is it 
not the case here, as we have been told in other 
provinces, that the District Judge, the listed man, 
gives great satisfaction ?—Thdy’pre all promoted 
from the Judicial side. That is one of the 
grievances of Deputy Collector. 

47423. Have those men who have held 
districts Judgeships given general satisfaction ?—I 
believe many of them have. I have never been 
in the High Court, so I cannot say. 

47424. Do you not think if the men from the 
Provincial Civil Service were selected more on 
merit rather than by promotion, and if the 
Provincial Civil Service appointments were better 
paid, and their grading improved and made 
better, that the Provincial Civil Service would 
rise very much in esteem in this province ?—I 
think every man who is comfortable in his financial 
surroundings would do better work. 

47425. What I am really driving at is whether 
your system of this Indian cadre of appoint¬ 
ments, who are to get the same pay, leave, and 
nomenclature, is not on the one hand likely to be 
a very expensive way of inducing more Indians to 
come into the Indian Civil Service, which is, real¬ 
ly, of course, paid largely on the ground that it is 
recruited from men who come from their homes 
thousands of miles away—whether it would not 
be more economical and almost as efficient to pay 
more attention to improving the Provincial Civil 
Service with a view of making up the Service, 
which really would be an efficient service, from 
which to recruit a large proportion of appoint¬ 


ments held by the Civil Servants. Do you nob 
think it would be possible to do that ?—It would 
not satisfy the younger members of the Provincial 
Civil Service who are now looking forward to- 
the listed appointments. 

47426. But they would get the listed appoint¬ 
ments ?—I understand you to say that the money 
is to go to improve the Provincial Civil Service. 

47427. Instead of this special service of yours, 
keep the door of the Indian Civil Service at home 
open to Indians, and recruit your special appoint¬ 
ments in the Civil Service into which you think 
you can put Indians with a fair prospect of satis¬ 
factory work—recruit them from the Provincial 
Civil Service, only at the same time improve 
your Provincial Civil Service very much by re¬ 
cruiting it on proper principles, instead of by 
tahsildars who are promoted and by enlarging 
the number of the listed posts into which you 
would put those men, and also by taking away 
those appointments which are now merged in the- 
Provincial Civil Service as Assistant Collectors, 
and putting your young Deputy Collector after 
two or three years’ experience into these 
Assistant Collectorships and letting him rise in 
the Service?—I think that would be quite 
as expensive as my proposal, and it would then 
give us a very much worse class of tahsildar 
who had no promotion to look forward to. If 
you are going to regrade your Provincial Civil 
Service throughout and give them an average of 
higher pay all through, it would probably be¬ 
come more expensive than my system of sending 
two or three boys home each year at £150 a 
year. 

47428. But not if you paid these men only 
two-thirds of the pay. Probably, also, another 
superiority of this scheme over yours would 
be that it would enable more Indians to get into 
the service than yours does. You say two or 
three a year ?—I am only speaking roughly. It 
would depend upon what the number of vacan¬ 
cies would be. 

47429. You do not think it possible to raise 
the Provincial Civil Service up to the standard 
which would do for filling a great many of the 
appointments which are now held by the Civil 
Service ?—I think the present members of the 
Provincial Civil Service in my experience are not 
fit for the appointments now, whatever they may 
be in the future. 

47430. They are not fitted now ?—I am tak¬ 
ing them all round. I could pick out indivi¬ 
duals, of course. 

47431. (Mr. Madge.) May I take it that in sub¬ 
mitting your views you have balanced the claims 
of the educated classes on the one side with the- 
needs of the great voiceless masses on the other, 
as you understand them, and recommended what 
you consider best for the country at large ?—I 
hope so. 

47432. In one place you make what may be 
considered a rather invidious remark. You say : 
“ I would exclude * Natives of India ’ other than 
Anglo-Indians from the above examination for 
reasons which I will give hereafter.” Will you 
kindly point me to the place in your written, 
statement where you give the reasons, or do you 
purpose giving them verbally ?—I would refer 
you to my remark later on where I say, «I. 
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think, however, that the time has now come 
when a fresh start might be made on somewhat 
different lines. ” I would advocate a separate 
branch of the Civil Service manned entirely by 
Indians. That is what I refer to. 

47433. You refer to Anglo-Indians in the 
same sentence. Do you mean domiciled Europ¬ 
eans, or persons of English and Indian descent 
residing m the country ?—I refer to both. 

47434. Then you make this exception in 
favour of the Anglo-Indians because you think 
you are able to trace in them some kind of rever¬ 
sion to the British type of character, which 
enables you to place them side by side with Euro¬ 
peans : is that your reason ? —My experience of a 
great many of them is that they have been Home 
and have been educated at Home already, and 
some have passed and some have failed; and they 
have already elected that way of entering the 
Service in many cases. 

47435. Do you think it is impossible in this 
country (I exclude those who have gone Home), 
in first-class schools in this country, English 
schools, to produce the type of character, which, 
for the purpose of administration, would give you 
a fairly effective class of Anglo-Indians ?—I think 
they are all very much better for going to 
England. 

47436. Have you had much experience of 
Anglo-Indians?—I have met a good many. 

47437. On the whole, do you find that those 
who have been brought up here are as efficient 
as any other class?—Yes. 

47438. With regard to your remarks as to 
there being a want of care in selection, with 
reference to the Statutory Service, do you think 
that any greater care in the selection might 
make up for any defect in the system ?—I think 
it is possible. 

47439. After paying a deserved compliment 
to the Provincial Civil Service, you say in defence 
of your own system, “But they know, and so do 
I.” Have you had your knowledge of their 
opinion from questioning them, and from inter¬ 
course amongst them ?—Yes. 

47440. (Mr. Fisher.) With reference to the 
first paragraph of your memorandum you say— 
“ I would return to the younger age for recruit¬ 
ment, vie., seventeen to nineteen, as I think we 
should thereby get a larger proportion of the 
pick of the public schools than we have been 
getting in recent years.’’ Have you _ any statis¬ 
tical information as to the number of public 
school-boys coming out?—No. 

47441. It is rather a personal impression, is 
it not ?—It is what one hears in general con¬ 
versation. 

47442. You hear it generally said that fewer 
public school-boys are coming out now than used 
to come out ?—I think there is a smaller tenden¬ 
cy for the best of them to come out. They 
prefer to stay at Home. 

47443. You have not any figures to prove 
that?—I can quote the case of my own son. I 
do not allow him to go in for the Service. 

47444. (Mr. Macdonald.) When you wrote 
the whole of that paragraph had you an idea that 
the average quality of man who is coming out to 
the Service now is inferior to what it ought to 
be?—I think we might possibly get a better 


quality. My impression is, looking at the lists 
as they pass from year to year, the top men 
generally go for the Home Civil instead of the 
Indian Civil. I hear it repeatedly said in con¬ 
versation amongst men in my own Service that 
they are not going to try and get their sons into 
the Indian Civil Service. 

47445. You do not hear it said by men of 
equally good status outside that they are going 
to put their sons into the Service if they can get 
them in ?—I think the general impression is that 
the Service is not as good a Service as it was, 
for the reasons I have given. The work is 
harder and the emoluments are smaller. 

47446. I understood that your great com¬ 
plaint regarding the quality of the Service was 
that there haa not been enough testing outside 
competitive examination ?—Isay that in every 
service probably a son is a better candidate if his 
father has been in the Service, whether the Army 
or the Navy, or a blacksmith or a carpenter. 
I think the son of his father who is more or less 
trained to the idea of going into that particular 
service is a better man than the one who 
takes it up casually. 

47447. Do you believe in the Hindu industrial 
caste system ?—I think it makes a better man for 
his particular trade. 

47448. (Mr. Sly.) With regard to your pen 
sion proposal, is it not the case that every officer 
can receive permission to retire after 25 years’ 
service, of which twenty-one years is active 
service ?—I believe so. 

47449. If he stays beyond that period pre¬ 
sumably he stays for his own benefit ?—He stays 
for many reasons, not exactly his own benefit. 

47450. You state that if the Government 
desire to retain a man after twenty-five years’ 
service they should be prepared to pay him ?— 
Yes. 

47451. And you would have the corollary, 
that if Government do not desire to retain him 
they should have the right of retiring him at 
the end of that time ?—Yes. 

47452. You would recommend a system 
under which, on the completion of twenty-five 
years’ service, the Government should have the 
right to retire an officer compulsorily ?— 
Yes. 

47453. If you have these special pensions 
for men of more years’ service, is it not likely to 
accentuate a block in promotion and induce 
officers to stay on longer for the purpose of 
getting a better pension ?—They cannot stay 
unless they are invited to do so. Ordinarily 
speaking a man is due for a Commissionership 
after 23 years’ service. He would be told he 
was going to get a Commissionership, and if he 
was not going to get a Commissionership he 
would go. It he was going to get a Commis¬ 
sionership be would get a slightly better pension. 

47454. Would not that induce many officers 
to stay on longer with a view of getting more 
pension ?—I do not think so. 

47455. The Chairman suggested that some 
alterations might possibly be made in the system 
of annuities and asked you whether it would 
be an acceptable scheme for the Service if the 
full pension of £1,000 were given by Govern¬ 
ment, and if the whole of the annuity fund 
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deduction of 4 per cent, were treated as a pro¬ 
vident fund to be credited to the account of the 
officer and to be returned to him either on 
retirement or on death. What do you say as to 
that ?—That would be an excellent system. We 
should get £1,000 a year instead of £500. 

47456. Suppose that Government should find 
it necessary to reduce the amount of the pension, 
say to £800 or a lower figure, and still allowed 
the annuity to be given, as a provident fund, 
what would you say to that ?—I still think that 
would be a good_thing. The pension dies with 
you : your annuity money would not. 

47457. Do you think that would be a satis¬ 
factory solution for the improvement of the 
Service; or do you think there are any other 
improvements that would also be required 
to be made ?—I do not think that would alter the 
fact that the salary is a great deal less than it 
was when I came to India owing to the rise in 
prices. 

47458. Which would you consider the more 
important; an improvement of the pension sys¬ 
tem, or an improvement of the salaries ?—An 
improvement of the salaries. 

47459. You think an improvement of the 
salaries is more essential than the improvement 
of the pension?—Yes. 

47460. With regard to the improvement of 
the salaries, would you agree with the opinion 
expressed by some witnesses before the Commis¬ 
sion that an improvement the salary is most 
important at the commencement of the Service, 
amongst the junior officers rather than amongst 
the senior officers ?—I should be rather inclined 
to doubt that. The pinch comes at the middle 
stage of the Service when the children are grow¬ 
ing up. 

47461. We have been told that the pinch 
ocours actually at two stages, first when the 
junior Civilian comes out, and secondly, on his 
first acting appointment as Collector; that these 
are the Jtwo stages in the Service when the salary 
is most inadequate. Do you agree with that 
-opinion ?—When I was a junior Civilian I did 
not particularly feel the pinch in the first stage, 
but I certainly did in the second stage. 

47462. Do you thinly the junior Civilian at 
the present day feels the pinch very much in the 
first- stage, or not ? —Owing to the rise in prices, 
probably he does. 

47463. (Mr. Kanhaiya Lai.) Have you 
ever worked as a District and Sessions Judge ?— 
Yes; I am a Sessions Judge now. 

47464. Outside the Kumaun division?—Yes. 
have been the Sessions Judge at Bareilly twice. 

47465. For what period ?—Once for two 
months and onoe for eight months. 

47466. I understand that there are no regular 
Munsifs and Subordinate Judges in the Kumaun 
division?—Deputy Collectors do the work of 
Subordinate Judges and Munsifs. 

47467. You have no regular Subordinate 
Judges and Munsifs?—Not at present. Subordi¬ 
nate Judges are coming. 

47468. Have you had any practical experience 
of the working of the Subordinate Judges and 
Assistant Sessions Judges outside Bareilly ?—Not 
as a Judge. 

47469. Had you any Assistant Sessions Judges 


at Bareilly when you were acting as District and 
Sessions Judge there ?—No. 

47470. Have you had any practical experience 
of the work of listed-post holders on the judicial 
side ?—I think not. 

47471. On the revenue side?—I have had 
some statutory Civilians working with me hold¬ 
ing listed appointments. 

47472. I am speaking of persons appointed 
from the Provincial Service to the listed appoint¬ 
ments?—I do not see where the distinction comes 
in until they act in a district. A man is promot¬ 
ed to Rs. 600. He does not know whether he is 
acting as Deputy Collector or as a Joint Magis¬ 
trate. He is not told so. 

47473. There are other appointments open to 
Deputy Collectors. The Assistant Settlement 
Officer and the Junior Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue are Provincial Service men. I am 
asking you whether you have had any practical 
experience of listed appointment-holders. You 
have said you have had no experience on the 
judicial side ?—Have you had no experience on 
the executive side ?—No. 

47474. You have said in the course of your 
evidence that from conversations you have had 
with the members of the Provincial Civil Service 
you learnt that they would not mind if listed 
appointments were taken away from them. May 
I ask you whether those conversations were 
with friends of yours in the Executive Service, 
retired men, or men in active service ?—Men in 
active service. 

47475. You recognise the fact that the Bar is 
improving in strength and quality ?—Yes, dis¬ 
tinctly. 

47476. You also recognise the fact that the 
members of the Judicial Service are recruited 
mostly from the junior members of the Bar ?—I 
am afraid I do not know very much how they are 
recruited. Some of them are undoubtedly recruit¬ 
ed from the Bar. I think the members of the Bar 
who have never been home should enlist for the 
Provincial Civil Service out here. They are 
probably sufficiently well paid for the appoint¬ 
ments up to Rs. 1,200. 

47477. Supposing we shut out the listed 
appointments to the members of the Judicial Ser¬ 
vice, do not you think that would affect the recruit¬ 
ment of that Service, considering the present 
prospects of the members of the Bar ?—I could 
not say. 

47478. Do you think we shall be able to 
attract a better class of men to the Provincial 
Judicial Service by keeping the listed appoint¬ 
ments open to them? We recruit our service 
from the Bar and in order to atty-act the 
right sort of men to the Judicial Service, 
we ought to give them prospects ?—If 
you give them the present listed appointments, 
and if you give them more of the higher listed 
appointments, you might get better men; but I 
do not see why you should get better men under 
the present conditions. 

47479. Would you keep open the listed 
appointments that they hold now ?—I have given 
my opinion that I think you would probably get 
better men if you recruited and sent them home 
to England for two years, and made them mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service. 
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47480. Do I understand that you will send 
men selected from the Provincial Judicial 
Service to England for training. Is that your 
suggestion ?—A certain number would go home 
and come out and be trained as members of the 
Indian Civil Service. I would not ask whether 
they were on the executive or the judicial side. 

47481. I am confining myself to the Judicial 
Service. Is it your suggestion that the present 
listed appointments should be kept open to 
them ?—No. 

47482. You would take them away. In that 
case do you not think, considering the prospects 
at the Bar, that that would affect the recruit¬ 
ment of the Provincial Civil Service ?—It might. 

47483. You further say in the course of your 
evidence that there is a stronger Bench now 
in India. In view of that fact, do you not 
consider that it is desirable that the members of 
the Provincial Judicial Service should be equally 
strong and as qualified as I he members of the 
Bar?—I think they will probably improve 
with the improvement of the lawyer classes. 

47484. If you do not give them sufficient 
salaries and prospects how can you get the right 
class of men ? There is competition between the 
Bar and the members of the Judicial Service. 
Is the Government to content itself with an 
inferior class of men ?—You will find they pro¬ 
bably get those already. 

47485. (Mr. Fasih-ud-din.) We are all 
thankful to you for what you say about the 
Provincial Civil Service; that you have the 
greatest admiration for a hard-working, loyal 
body of gentlemen whose services are invaluable, 
and whose standard of rectitude has been 
almost entirely revolutionised by their own 
efforts during the time you have been in India. 
That is your opinion with regard to them. I 
believe your ground for not giving a Deputy 
Collector the post of District Officer is that if 
he is a District Officer he is criticised by his own 
compatriots, and he has special difficulty in 
holding the scales even, more particularly in 
times of religious fanaticism. That is the 
ground upon which it is undesirable that a 
Deputy Collector should hold the post of a Dis¬ 
trict Officer. And you suggest an opening for the 
Deputy Collector by proposing his appointment 
as an Assistant Sessions Judge. We have heard 
from a witness this morning that Deputy Col¬ 
lectors are quite unfit as Judicial officers to hold 
the appointment of a Criminal Judge. Is that 
your opinion also ? You have had a long 


experience also of the work of Deputy Colleo- , 
tors ?—That is not my opinion. 

47486. Do you agree with a certain witness 
who said this morning that cr imin al work prac¬ 
tically did not require any training at all ? Is it 
not a fact, in your experience, that a very long 
training is required for a person to handle 
criminal cases rightly, and that very often a man 
of mediocre ability fails to handle those cases 
rightly even after a very long training ?— Yes. 

47487. In that case do you agree with th6 
present system of putting in munsifs of ten years’ 
standing, and Subordinate Judges with absolute¬ 
ly no experience in criminal work over the heads 
of Deputy Collectors ?—According to my experi¬ 
ence the Deputy Magistrate would make a better 
Judge than the Munsif, who has had no criminal 
experience at all. 

47488. If he fails to get an opening in the 
Executive branch, you would give him some open¬ 
ing in the Judicial branch and treat him on the 
same level as the Subordinate Judge ?—On the 
criminal side. 

47489. And in order to give him training in 
civil work, would it be advisable to put in a 
Deputy in the Bs. 400 junior grade as a Munsif 
and give him some training in civil Work in 
order to enable him to hold his own against the 
officer in the Judicial department of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ?—I have never thought of that 
idea. 

47490. You are opposed to the revival of the 
statutory system ?—My experience of the last 
one was not very happy. 

47491. I believe the chief ground is that the 
aim should be to improve the prospects of the 
Provincial Civil Service, instead of engrafting 
another service to the Civil Service under the 
same conditions, which would degrade the position 
of the Provincial Civil Service very much. Is 
that your opinion ?—It was not my idea that it 
should be degraded, but that there should be an 
intermediate service : that there should be an 
Indian cadre of the Indian Civil Service. 

47492. You give us a concession in the 
matter of time-scale, and we are thankful to you 
for that. Do you agree with the opinion of 
certain witnesses who have stated that if a time- 
scale were given, half of the Deputy Collectors 
would go permanently to sleep ?—No. 

47493. You do not think that with regard to 
the Deputy Collectors ?—No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned till Monday at 10 - 30 A.M.) 
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Present: 

The Right Hon. the Lord ISLINGTON, k.c.m.g., d.s.o. (Chairman). 

The Earl of Ronaldshay, m.p. Walter Culley Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 

Sir Murray Hammick, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. Frank George Sly, Esq., c.s.i. 

Sir Theodore Morison, k.c.i.e. Herbert Albert Laurens, Fisher, Esq. 

Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq., c.s.i. James Ramsay Macdonald, Esq., m.p. 

Abdur Rahim, Esq. 

Anri the following Assistant Commissioners:— 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Kanhaiya Lal, m.a„ 
l.l.b., Second Additional Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner, Oudh. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Fasih- 
UD-DIN, Deputy Collector, Kashi pur, Naini 
Tal. 

M. S. D. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. ( Joint Secretary). 

Theodore Caro Piggott, EsQ., lc.s., Judicial Commissioner of Oudh. 

Written answers relating to the Indian Civil be left for allotment on account of “character 
Service. and fitness ” by a special Board of Examiners, 

47494. (1) What is your experience of the after the conclusion of the examination as held at 
working of the present system of recruitment by present. My plan would be to take from the 
open competitive examination for the Indian Civil top of the list of candidates arranged according 
Service? Do you accept it as generally satisfac- to the result of this examination fifty per cent, 
tory in principle ?—The merits of the present more men than there are vacancies to be filled, 
system of recruitment by open competition are and issue notice to all of them to attend for 
mostly negative, that is to say, it serves to meet further examination by the Special Board. I 
objections to which any alternative system of would put them through a stringent medical 
recruitment by nomination would be exposed, examination, assigning liberal marks for the same 
Its chief positive advantages are that it opens a —my own idea being that real physical fitness is 
wide field for recruitment, and tends in the about as good a rough test of character in a 
direction of disarming prejudice and hostility on young man as you are likely to hit upon. Then 
the-part of the mass of the English people. Its I would invite them to put in certificates as to any 
chief disadvantages lie in the practical impossibi- imaginable thing they claimed to have done 
lity of assigning marks for character, and in its which did not appear in the literary examination, 
tendency to set a premium on precocity (by which and I would allow marks more particularly for 
I mean, in the broadest sense, the early ripening such things as the captaincy of school or college 
of the intellectual powers) as distinguished from teams, presidency of clubs and societies, excep- 
real ability. I do not see that these objections tional (not mere ordinary) proficiency in any form 
have ever been really met by the advocates of the of sport, but more especially riding and marks- 
system; they have been admitted and outweighed manship. 

by other considerations, and it has been pleaded 47496. (3) Is the system equally suitable 
that the system tends to work out satisfactorily for the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of 

on a general average. There is real force in this other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 

contention so long only as competitors are drawn not, what alteration do you recommend ?—Subject 
from a fairly homogeneous class and have been to my answers to questions (9) and (11) I would 
previously educated on more or less the same not suggest modifying the conditions of the open 
lines. examination held in London in any particular in 

On the whole I should say the present system the interests of " Natives of India.’’ 
is fairly satisfactory in principle and works 47497. (4) Further, is any differentiation 
better than any you are likely to be able to desirable between other classes of natural-born 
substitute for it. subjects of His Majesty ? If so, what do you 

47495. (2) In what respects, if any, do propose ?—No differentiation is desirable as 

you find the present system faulty in detail, and regards the examination held in London, 
what alterations would you suggest ?—I would 47498. (5) Do you consider that the corn- 
endeavour to devise some scheme for assigning bination of the open competitive examination for 
marks for other things besides proficiency in the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
studies. A substantial number of marks might for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
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advantage of Indian interests? Please give your 
reasons.—I do not consider the combination an 
advantage. For one thing, I am in favour of 
lowering the age for candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service below what is thought desirable for 
the Home Service. My main point is that candi¬ 
dates who have passed the open competition for- 
the Home Civil Service are ready to begin work 
at once; candidates for the Indian Civil Service 
require a period of special training, and in my 
■opinion the present period of one year is too 
short. I think also that there is a tendency, 
subject to individual exceptions, for the best men 
under existing conditions to elect for the Home 
Service, and that this tendency is likely to be 
further accentuated in the future. 

47499. (6) If you do not consider the 
present system of recruitment by an open compe¬ 
titive examination to be satisfactory in principle, 
please state what alternative you would propose. 
Do you recommend a system based on any of the 
following principles:— (a) Selection by head mas¬ 
ters of schools approved or otherwise : (6) selec¬ 
tion by authorities in Universities approved or 
otherwise: (c) nomination by head masters or 
University authorities and selection under the 
orders of the Secretary of State : (d) combined 
nomination and examination : (e) any other method ? 
—I think every possible alternative system open 
to practical objections more serious than any 
which can be urged against the existing sys¬ 
tem. 

47500. (7) What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing a system of simultaneous examination in 
India and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—While I 
think the time is ripe for some definite step in 
advance in the direction of associating the young 
men trained in our Indian schools and Univer¬ 
sities in the practical work of Government, I 
think the risks involved in any such step are 
considerable and that any advance in this direction 
should be taken under conditions such as 
would enable the Government of India to call a 
halt at any given stage, if it saw fit to do so. My 
great objection to the proposed system of simul¬ 
taneous examinations is that it means setting 
forces to work which we can no longer control. 
They would moreover be very slow and gradual 
in their working, as the men recruited in any 
iven year would not be wanted to take charge of 
istricts and Judgeships for another fifteen years 
or so. The disadvantages inherent in the system 
of recruitment by competitive examination would 
be forced into prominence directly you began to 
draw your competitors for one single examination 
from two widely different recruiting grounds, and 
I for one cannot conceive what tendency the 
advocates of the system rely upon as likely to 
result in the maintenance of any given propor¬ 
tion, or of any irreducible minimum, of Euro¬ 
peans in the lists of selected candidates. 

47501. (8) Are you in favour of holding 
this examination simultaneously at any other 
centre or centres within His Majesty’s domini¬ 
ons ?—I am not in favour of simultaneous exami¬ 
nations at all. 

47502. (9) What would 'be your opinion 
with regara to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 


“ Natives of India ” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion do 
you recommend ?—I am in favour of filling one- 
fourth of the vacancies in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre by “ Natives of India ” recruited on the 
basis of a separate examination held in India, 
provided the Government of India is empowered 
to refuse any candidate if it thinks proper, and is 
allowed some right of selection amongst the 
candidates at the top of the list. Personally I 
would allow the Government of India an absolute 
right of choice amongst the top twenty candidates 
on the list for every ten vacancies to be filled. I 
would use this power principally in order to 
secure representation of different classes and 
creeds amongst the candidates finally selected. I 
can see many difficulties which would have to be 
faced in settling the details of the scheme, but 
none which seems to me insuperable. 

47503. (10) If you do not approve of 
simultaneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favouy of any system under which 
“ Natives of Inditv*’ would be selected in Tndin. 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nomination; ( b ) combined nomina¬ 
tion and examination; or (c) any other method ? 
If so, please describe fully what system you 
would recommend. In particular, do you con¬ 
sider it desirable that whatever the system, all 
classes and communities should be represented ? 
If so, how would you give effect to this 
principle ? — T®fe suggestion put forward by me 
in answer to question (9) is virtually one for 
appointment by examination subject to a certain 
right of selection reserved to the Government of 
India. The details of any scheme eventually 
adopted seem to me of comparatively small impor¬ 
tance. My object is to offer the picked men from 
amongst the “ Natives of India ’’ educated in 
our Indian Universities an opportunity of 
entering the Indian Civil Service without being 
obliged to proceed to England before selection. 
No system of promotion from the Provincial 
Service seems to me to meet the case, because 
men thus promoted can only hope to attain to the 
charge of districts (either on the Executive or on 
the Judicial side) towards the end of their careers. 
We must also' catch them young if we want 
to have a chance of securing the best men 
and of giving them adequate training in sub¬ 
ordinate grades. The age-limit for the examina¬ 
tion in India should be fixed so that competitors 
may come forward about the close of their 
University careers; I suppose 23 to 25 years, 
would be about the right ages. I would send 
selected candidates to an English University for 
two years’ training, and grade them with the 
candidates selected in London who come out to 
India with them. 

47504. (11) If you are in favour of a 
system for the part recruitment of the Indian 
Civil Service by “ Natives of India ” in India, 
do you consider that “ Natives of India ” should 
still be eligible for appointment in England, or 
would you restrict that right to other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?—I would leave 
the examination in London open to all candidates 
who can compete for it at present. It is a part 
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of my scheme that the age-limit for the examina¬ 
tion in London should be lower than that for the 
examination in India. It would thus remain 
open to those Indians who possess both the 
abilities and the means to proceed to England for 
a public school or University training. I do not 
anticipate that we should get many recruits from 
India in this way, if once the separate examina¬ 
tion in India were started, but I would leave the 
door open. 

47505 (12) Would you regard any system 
of selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services. If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Services ?—On the Executive 
side I would leave to the Provincial Civil Service 
the few posts at present open to it, as it seems to 
me of the first importance, from the point of view 
of the prestige and attractiveness of that Service, 
that the chance of rising to the Executive charge 
of a district should be operf- to its members. 
Besides, which I think we get some good men in 
this way who would never succeed in entering by 
the door of the competitive examinations. The 
question of the Judicial branch of the Service 
requires to be considered separately. 

47506 (13) Do you recommend any se¬ 
parate method of recruitment for the Judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, 
please describe the system that you would 
propose.—This question seems to me to be 
argued in some quarters as if our District and 
Sessions Judges had nothing to do but hear 
civil appeals, and this is a great mistake. The 
administrative duties of these officers in super¬ 
vising the work of their own offices and that of 
courts and offices subordinate to them, and their 
duties as district registrars, form quite an 
appreciable fraction of their total work; while 
their criminal work as Sessions Judges may be 
described as the more important half of the 
whole. For this portion of the work I can con¬ 
ceive of no better training than going through 
the mill as Assistant and Joint Magistrates. The 
comparative weakness on the civil side of 
District Judges recruited from the Indian Civil 
Service has been exaggerated; such as it is, it 
could be remedied by improved methods of 
training. The proposals hitherto made by me 
involve an Indian Civil Service from one-fourth 
to one-third of which would consist of “ Natives 
of India to such a Service I would reserve two- 
thirds of the posts of District and Sessions Judges 
on the cadre of these provinces. The remaining 
one-third I would allow the Local Government a 
free hand to recruit either by promotion from 
the Provincial Service or by direct appointment 
from the practising Bar. I regard recruitment 
from the Bar as an experiment worth trying, but 
a somewhat risky one, to be tried cautiously at 
first. 

47507. (14) Are you satisfied with the 
present definition of the term “ Natives of India ” 
in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 
1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “ any person 
born and domiciled within the Dominions of 


His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, 
or of unmixed European descent ? If not, please 
state fully any proposals that you wish to make 
in regard to this matter. — I cannot improve 
on the present definition. 

47508. (15) If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England 
is retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend for the candidates at such examina¬ 
tion, giving your full reasons. Do you consider 
that the age-limits should be fixed to attract 
candidates of the normal school-leaving age in 
England, oj candidates who have completed 
a University course, or candidates at an 
intermediate stage of education?—I think the 
question a difficult one, with much to be said for 
and against any given scheme. I think one year's 
probation in England almost useless, and cannot 
regard any scheme as satisfactory which does not 
provide for two years’ training, a substantial 
portion of the same to be in Law. On the whole, 
I am in favour of an age-limit of nineteen to 
twenty-two years, with two years’ probation. I 
think we should thus attract three classes of 
candidates:—(a) those who have just taken a 
University degree; (6) those who have just 
reached the stage of their University training 
marked by passing “ Honour Mods.” at Oxford; 
and (c) those who have gone from school to a 
special tutor. 

I wish to lay stress on a point I do not remem¬ 
ber to have seen noticed elsewhere. In my 
opinion the present age-limits seriously narrow 
your field of selection by excluding all candidates 
from families who have done the very utmost 
they can for their boys in giving them a Univer¬ 
sity career. 

47509. (16) What is your experience of 
the relative merits of the candidates selected 
under varying age-limits, particularly under the 
system in force from 1878 to 1891 (age-limits 
17—19 years, followed by two or three years’ 
probation at an approved University) and since 
1891 (age-limits 21—23 or 22—24 years, followed 
by one year’s probation) ?—If I am to answer 
this very delicate question at all, I should 
prefer to do so by referring first of all to men 
whose names there can be no possible objection 
to my mentioning, because they are no longer 
at P 0D gst us. Within the last five years the 
Civil Service in these provinces has lost seven 
officers cut off in the prime of their usefulness; 
Mr. Greeven, Mr. Radice, Mr. Boas, Mr. Last, 
Mr. Crawford, Mr. Edwards, and Mr. Berthond. 

The first five were recruited under the 17_ 

19 years’ limit, the remaining two since 1891, 
Mr. R. Greeven had just been appointed to 
the Judicial Commissioner’s Court at Lucknow; 
the remaining six were Magistrates and Collectors 
in charge of districts. All were of the very 
best ; but I think I am simply expressing the 
feeling of the whole Service when I say that 
Mr. Radice and Mr. Crawford represented about 
our ideal of what a district officer should be. 
For Mr. Greeven’s extraordinary powers of 
mind, his all-round culture, his legal knowledge 
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and acumen, I had an almost unbounded admira¬ 
tion. You will not, except by some strange 
accident, get a man of quite his calibre under 
the present age rules ; in another two years he 
would have got a University fellowship. On 
the whole-1 think there is very little to choose in 
the average quality of the men recruited under 
the two systems, but I think the present rules 
give you less chance of securing the very best. 

47510. (17) What is your opinion re¬ 
garding the suitability of the recent recruits to 
the Indian Civil Service ?.—So far as my some¬ 
what limited knowledge goes, I should say we 
are continuing to get exceedingly good men. 

I myself examined in “ Judicial ” the men who 
came out in 1908 and 1909; I was accused of 
having set too high a standard, but one young 
man at least secured well over 80 per cent, 
of the marks, and I thought the general level 
of the work surprisingly good. Apart from 
this, I have formed a high opinion of the all¬ 
round fitness and capacity of the men who joined 
the Service in these provinces during those two 
years, and I feel bound to put this on record as 
it tells against my theory that the age-limits 
ought to be lowered. I know hardly anything 
of the men who have joined since then. 

47511. (18) What is the most suitable 
age at which junior Civilians should arrive in 
India 1 —I have in a way answered this question 
already. I think twenty-one years is not too 
oung and twenty-four years not too old ; I am 
ound to say I think anything over twenty- 
four years very late in life for a young man to 
be starting work as a lowest grade Assistant 
Magistrate, under existing conditions. 

47512. (19) What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would 
best suit candidates who are “ Natives of India,” 
and for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age-limits for 
“ Natives of India,” and for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty?—As I have already 
said, I would not make any difference in the age- 
limits for the open competition in London, 
though I see no serious objection to fixing a 
higher limit for a separate examination in India. 
I do not think our candidates recruited in India 
would really mind coming into the Service a 
little older than the men recruited in England ; 
working in their own country I think they 
could safely be allowed to remain in employment 
for three years or so beyond the limit of age 
fixed for the compulsory retirement of members 
of the Service recruited in England. In 
any case, I am strongly of opinion that the suit¬ 
able age-limits for English candidates should be 
fixed without reference to the competition of 
“Natives of India.” If both “simultaneous 
examinations ” and a separate examination in 
India are disallowed, I should be prepared to 
consider the advisability of allowing “ Natives of 
India ” to compete in London at an age two or 
three years higher than that fixed for English 
candidates, but this is no part of my general 
scheme. 

47513. (20) On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examina¬ 
tion be fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid 
down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 


and since followed, that “ the examination should 
be of such a nature that no candidate who may 
fail shall, to whatever calling he may devote 
himself, have any reason to regret the time and 
labour which he had spent in preparing himself 
to be examined,” and that the object should be 
to secure, not specialists in any particular sub¬ 
ject that may be useful in a subsequent 'Indian 
career, but the ordinary well-educated young 
man of the period ?—I accept the above principle, 
though its acceptance is in my opinion an argu¬ 
ment for lowering the present age-limits. 

47514. (21) Please examine the table in 
Appendix I to these questions, which shows the 
various phases of the authorized syllabus of the 
open competitive examination, and state what 
changes, if any, are, in your opinion, desirable, 
differentiating between the cases of candidates 
(a) of school-leaving age and (6) of University¬ 
leaving age. —I am not prepared with criticism 
or suggestions on matters of detail. In a general 
way I think the table of subjects given for the 
examination at the age-limits of twenty-one to 
twenty-three answers the purpose fairly well. 

I would insist upon Indian History being either 
offered as a separate subject or included under 
“ General Modern History.” 

47515. (22) Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the examination desirable between 
candidates who are “ Natives of India ” and 
other candidates ? If so, please state them and 
give reasons ?—Subject to what I have said in 
answer to other questions I would answer this 
in the negative. 

47516. (23) Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 
Please state in detail what alterations (if any) 
you recommend in the Schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 54). 
[Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 
54) and of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., c. 3), reproduced as Appendices II and 
III to these questions].—I am in favour of 
trying to get more “Natives of India” into the 
Indian Civil Service itself, while leaving the 
existing rights and privileges of that Service 
untouched. 

47517. (24) Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of 
His Majesty should be employed in the higher 
posts of the civil administration ? If so, to what 
proportion of the posts included in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre do you consider that “ Na¬ 
tives of India ” might, under present conditions, 
properly be admitted?-—The proposals hitherto 
submitted by me sufficiently provide for the 
recruitment of a number of Europeans adequate 
to set the tone of the Service and to control the 
general Administration in matters which the 
English Government is justified in regarding as 
essential. I do not think any restrictions would 
be required on the employment of members of 
the Service recruited as proposed. 

47518. (25) Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system under 
which “ Natives of India” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
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examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 
of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., 
c. 3), or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 54) ? Do 
you recommend any alterations in this system, 
and if so, what ?—I have already expressed my 
opinion that steps should now be taken with a 
view to ensuring that from one-fourth to one-third 
of the selected candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service should in future be “Natives of India.” 
I do not know if I am expected to enter into a 
reasoned defence of this opinion. On the one 
hand, I do not see how the people of this country 
are ever to learn to govern themselves if they are 
not allowed to try, and I do not at all like the 
idea of our trying to govern the country in the 
teeth of determined and organized opposition 
from the educated class which we have ourselves 
called into existence. On the other hand, I hold 
that we must proceed with caution because the 
policy I am recommending will not be generally 
popular, and it is difficult to gauge the extent of 
-its unpopularity except by actual experiment. 
It will be viewed with uneasiness by the bulk 
of the Muhammadans in this province, by the 
smaller landholders, and by the great mass of the 
agriculturists, who look with dislike and appre¬ 
hension on any steps which seem to tend in the 
direction of a “ Vakil Raj,” or government by 
the lawyer class. Personally, I think this appre¬ 
hension rests largely on prejudice and ignorance; 
also that it is already passing away as regards 
the Judicial Service, in view of the good work 
by Indian Judges. I therefore advocate the 
trying of an experiment, limited as I propose, 
believing that the “ Natives of India ’’ thus 
selected will assimilate the tone of the 
Service and prove themselves worthy of 
confidence. 

It follows that the existing system of recruit¬ 
ment fails to satisfy me simply because it does 
not in practice give anything like the required 
proportion of “ Natives of India” amongst the 
selected candidates. I think it idle to enquire 
why it should not do so, and sufficient to note 
that it does not. 

Promotion from the Provincial Service is a 
good thing as far as it goes, but will not meet 
the case because the men so promoted rise to 
the higher posts too late in life. 

Selection from outside the Services will not 
do. You cannot put men into high administra¬ 
tive posts without previous training; and for 
such posts as you try to fill in this way you do 
not get the best men of the educated Indian 
class. Their best men have already risen to 
positions which exceed in attractiveness anything 
you have to offer them. If you want to have 
any chance of capturing the very best you must 
catch them young. 

47519. (28) Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend f—It was a failure, principally I 
think because some period of training in England 
is indispensable for the work we want. I would 
not recommend its revival. 
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47520. (29) What experience have you 
had of military or other officers who have been 
specially recruited in India to fill Indian Civil 
Service posts, and how many such officers are 
employed in your provinces ? Please distin¬ 
guish in your reply between (a) military officers, 
and (6) others; and give details of the latter.—• 
Practically none. 

47521. (31) If the system of recruiting 
military officers in India has been stopped, or 
has never existed in your province, would you 
advise its re-introduction or introduction, a3 
the case may be, and if the system should be 
introduced or re-introduced, to what extent should 
it be adopted ?—No. 

47522. (32) Do you consider that such a 

system should be restricted to the recruitment of 
military officers or extended to the recruitment 
of selected officers fi4)m other Indian Services ?—- 
I would not try it at all. 

47523. (37) Does the system by which 
most of the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction—(a) to 
the members of the Provincial Civil Service and 
(6) to the public interested in this question; and 
what advantages, if any, does this arrangement 
possess ?—I really know very little about this. I 
suppose the advantage of having one single 
graded list to keep up is considerable from the 
Secretariat point of view, and I am not aware 
that the system excites serious dissatisfaction. 
I see that it is to be carried further in the pend¬ 
ing re-organization of the Judicial Service of 
these provinces, by grading all such posts as 
“ Small Cause Court Judges,” “ Sessions and Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges ” and “ Assistant Sessions 
Judges” in a single list of “ Subordinate Judges.” 
On the whole I think this rather a pity. I be¬ 
lieve the men selected for such posts as are 
above referred to liked to feel that they were 
taken out of the ruck of ordinary Subordinate 
Judges, and that the task of promotion by se¬ 
lection (inevitable if such posts as “ Small Cause 
Court Judges ” and “Sessions and Subordinate 
Judges ” are to be adequately filled) is facilitated 
by keeping these posts outside the ordinary graded 
list. 

47524. (38) Is the class of posts listed, 
suitable ? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes and why ?—I could not 
improve on the list so far' as these provinces are 
concerned. It must be remembered that under 
the new re-organization scheme the Provincial 
Service will get one-fourth of-- the District 
and Sessions Judgeships: my proposal is 
that they should share one-third with the 
Bar. 

47525. (41) Are there any other ways in 
which “ Natives of India ” are appointed to your 
province to Civil Service posts ? If so, please 
give details of the same ?—I do not think there 
are any. 

47526. (43) What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which success¬ 
ful candidates in the open competitive examina¬ 
tion are required to undergo a probationer’s course 
of instruction in England ? Do you recommend 
the continuance or abolition of this system ?— 
I think a period of probation involving some 
course of special training indispensable. The 
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onlv fault I have to find with the existing system 
is that a period of one year is in my opinion 
too short to serve any useful purpose. 

47527. (44) What should be the duration 
of the probationer’s course in England (a) under 
the present system of the open competitive exa¬ 
mination, (b) under any modification of that 
system recommended by you ?—In any case I 
think the period should be two years. 

47528. (45) Do you consider it desirable 
that probationers should be required to spend 
their period of probation in England at an 
approved University ?—I do. 

47529. (46) If so, do you advise the selec¬ 
tion of one or more Universities for this purpose 
and for what reasons?—I should so advise; but 
my ideas as to the conditions of life and educa¬ 
tion at the Scotch or Irish Universities are very 
vague. I should be disposed to insist on the 
candidates selected in India coming either to 
Oxford or to Cambridge, because I think they 
would benefit by the general atmosphere of the 
place and by association with the men whom 
they would meet there. 

47530. (47) Do you consider that proba¬ 
tioners should receive allowances during their 
period of probation ? If so, please give the scale 
and conditions that you recommend ?—The allow¬ 
ances given in my time came to £300, for the 
entire period of two years’ probation: I think this 
was adequate and not excessive. 

47531. (48) If you do not advise attend¬ 
ance at an approved University during the period 
of probation in England, what alternative course 
of study do you recommend ?—I have no alterna¬ 
tive to recommend. 

47532. (49) Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and if so, under what 
conditions?—I think not. More especially, if 
we are to recruit candidates by examination in 
India, I want them sent to mix with the 
general current of life at one of the larger Uni- 
versities* 

47533. (50) If a probationer’s course is 
continued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 
that successful candidates in the open competition 
should be considered as having finished their 
general education and that their future studies 
should be such as have a special tendency to fit 
them for their calling ? Does your answer apply 
equally to candidates who pass the open competi¬ 
tive examination after leaving school and to those 
who do so after completing a University course ? 
—On the whole, I would answer this question by 
a simple affirmative. 

47634. (51) Please examine the statement 
printed as “Appendix VI to these questions, show¬ 
ing the courses of studies prescribed for proba¬ 
tioners in 1891 and 1912, and state what altera¬ 
tions (if any) you desire to recommend in the 
present course (a) under the existing system of 
the open competitive examination, and (6) under 
any modification of that system recommended by 
you ?—I think the one year’s period of training 
so nearly useless that it seems to me to matter 
little what you try to teach in the time. For 
a two years’ period I think the course laid down 
op to 1891 generally satisfactory. 


47535. (52) In particular, please state 
your opinion as to the desirability during the 
period of probation of (i) compulsory attendance 
at Law courts in England and reporting of cases; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to the 
general principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the teach¬ 
ing of the grammar and text-booKS of Indian 
languages with or without any attempt at collo¬ 
quial instruction ; (iv) the teaching of (a) Indian 
Geography, (6) Political Economy, (c) Accounts. 
—Subject to what I have said in answer to ques¬ 
tion (51), I am in favour of teaching all the 
above, including colloquial instruction in Indian 
languages. I am so ignorant of “ Accounts ” my¬ 
self that I am quite vague as to how such a subject 
would be taught; but I certainly wish someone 
had taught me something about it. 

47536. (53) Do you consider that the 
probationer’s course of instruction can best be 
spent in England or in India?—I repeat that for 
candidates selected in India I regard a period of 
training in England as indispensable. In any 
case, and for all candidates, I think the period of 
training is best spent at an English University. 

47537. (54) What is your opinion of a 
proposal to start, at some suitable place in India, 
a college for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in England ?—I do not care 
for the proposal. I want the young Assistant 
Magistrates sent out into camp as soon as pos¬ 
sible, as they are at present, to mix with the peo¬ 
ple and see how the machinery of Government 
actually works. 

47538. (55) What is your opinion of a 
proposal that each provincial Government should 
arrange for the training of probationers by suit¬ 
able courses of instruction for the whole or por¬ 
tions of the first two years of service at some 
suitable centre?—It would be better than a 
central college for India; and if any provincial 
Government was anxious to try some experiment 
in this line it could easily do so. I am m favour 
of study leave or a course of law lectures for the 
Judicial Service, and if any Local Government 
cared to arrange for all its Assistant Magistrates 
a short period of special training in Kevenue 
Law, Treasury Work or anything of the sort, 
the experiment might be worth trying; but per¬ 
sonally I think the existing system works well. 

47539. (56) In the report of the Trea¬ 
sury Committee appointed to consider the 
organization of Oriental studies in London (1909) 
the view is taken that the preliminary training 
in Oriental languages and in Law required by 
probationers can De given better in England 
than in India, because of the difficulties which 
junior Civilians would experience in learning 
these subjects in India, the lack of good teachers 
in Indian district head-quarters, the difficulty of 
even good Indian teachers appreciating the 
European student’s point of view, and the diffi¬ 
culty of arduous study in a tropical climate. Do 
ou consider that these objections could be met 
y a suitable scheme of instruction in India ?—1 
agree generally with the opinion expressed in 
the above report. 

47540. (57) If you have recommended 
the introduction of any scheme of direct recruit¬ 
ment in India for “Natives of India,” whether 
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in lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of re¬ 
cruitment in England, please state -what system 
of probation you recommend for such officers.— 
This I feel to be the main practical difficulty 
about my scheme. I am quite clear that the 
men recruited in India must go to England, and 
should go for a period of not less than two years ; 
but I desire this more for the sake of the general 
training and enlargement of ideas involved in 
residence at an English University than for the 
sake of teaching the men particular subjects. 
My recommendation would be to try in the first 
instance starting our selected candidates from 
India on the same course of lectures, Sic., as the 
candidates selected in England, only making 
each of them take up a vernacular language 
which he does not know already. Any of them 
who do not know Hindustani should certainly be 
made to learn it. For those who have already 
taken Law degrees in India the Law course will 
have to be modified, and I would make such can¬ 
didates take one or more of the science subjects, 
especially Agricultural Chemistry. Experience 
may suggest other modifications. 

47541. (58) In particular, if a period of 
probation is recommended for such officers, do 
you advise that it should be passed in England 
or in India ?—I do not want men in the Indian 
Civil Service who have never been to England 
at all. 

47542. (59) Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary during the period of 

E robation between the course of study for pro- 
ationers who are “ Natives of India ” and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend.—I have 
answered this under No. (57). If this question 
refers to probationers selected at the open 
examination in London, I would make no differ¬ 
ence in the subsequent course of study for these 
candidates. 

47543. (60) Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India ? If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, be 
introduced ? —I believe that in practice the 
existing system, or want of system, works well. 
Theoretically far too much depends on the per¬ 
sonality of the Collector under whom a young 
man finds himself in his first district practically; 
the traditions of the Service prevail, and the 
men pick up their work, all the better probably, 
because they are left to follow their idiosyncra¬ 
sies and are not set to attending courses of lec¬ 
tures or the like when they are quite fed up 
with formal systems of instruction. 

47544. (61) Is the existing system of de¬ 
partmental examinations suitable, and if not, 
what change do you recommend ?—I hate the idea 
of having to put the men through any further 
examinations after they arrive in India, but I 
suppose it is a necessary evil. I have no changes 
to recommend. 

47545. (62) Do you consider that there 
has been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are 
the causes ? Are you satisfied that European 


members of the Indian Civil Service attain to 
an adequate proficiency in the study of the 
Indian languages, and, if not, how could this best 
be remedied?—Obviously the men come out 
knowing les3 of the vernacular after one year’s 
training than they did after two ; but I believe 
the test applied at the departmental examina¬ 
tions is now a fairly stringent one. Still I 
doubt if the majority of us attain to such com¬ 
mand over the vernaculars of our respective 
provinces as it is desirable that we should do. 
It is difficult to suggest a remedy. I think the 
teaching during the period of training in Eng¬ 
land should be particularly directed towards 
mastery of the script, and that junior officers 
might be encouraged to do more in the way 
of reading and writing the script than seems to 
be done at present. 

47546. (63) Do you recommend any changes 
in the rules for the encouragement of the 
study of Oriental languages, and if so, what 
changes ?—I have no recommendations to make , 

47547. (64) Please give your views as to 

what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing be¬ 
tween recommendations applicable to all officers 
and to officers selected for the Judicial branch. 
In particular, do you favour a system of grant¬ 
ing study leave to Europe, and if so, what course 
of study (course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
barristers’ chambers or other), and what con¬ 
ditions do you propose ?—For officers generally 
I think the system prevailing up to 1891 with 
its two years’ training in England, attendance 
at the Law courts, and subsequent departmental 
examination out here, would be sufficient. 

For Judicial officers I would allow either a 
year’s study leave, or a course of law lectures 
at an Indian University; but if they elect to go 
to England I would insist on their comb ining 
study leave with furlough to whatever extent 
might be necessary and getting called to the 
Bar. The new posts of Sessions and Subordi¬ 
nate Judge sanctioned under the new re-organi¬ 
zation scheme can be used so as to afford an 
invaluable training-ground for junior members of 
the Indian Civil Service ; but it is a pity that 
the Secretary of Soate has not given full effect to 
the recommendations of the Greeven Committee 
by reserving these posts for the Civil Service, 
just as the Assistant Sessions Judgeships are 
reserved for the Provincial Service. 

47548. (65) Do you recommend any spe¬ 
cial course of study in Law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch ?—I believe the 
Allababad University could arrange a satisfactory 
course of lectures, and I would allow these 
officers the option between taking this course 
and getting called to the Bar in England. 

47549. (66) Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch? If so, please give 
details.—As far as possible I would put every 
officer selected for the Judicial branch in these 
provinces through the new grade of Sessions and 
Subordinate Judge, and make him try a number of 
original suits. If the Secretary of State had not 
failed to understand the carefully considered 
scheme of the Greeven Committee as a whole. 
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we should have had in these provinces an almost 
ideal system, with six posts of Sessions and Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge as the training-ground for the 
Indian Civil Service in Civil Law, and six posts 
of Assistant Sessions Judge as the training-ground 
for the Provincial Service in Criminal Law. 
Considering that under the new scheme the In¬ 
dian Civil Service surrenders to the Provincial 
Service two posts of Assistant Sessions Judge and 
three of District and Sessions Judge, the six posts 
of Sessions and Subordinate Judge should have 
been left to them as proposed. 

47550. (67) Do you recommend any system 
for encouraging the higher study of Law analo¬ 
gous to the rules for the encouragement of the 
study of Oriental languages ?—I do not. 

47551. (68) Is any differentiation desirable 
in the system of training after appointment 
in India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are “ Natives of India ” and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If so, 
please state your proposals ?—I think no differen¬ 
tiation desirable. 

47552. (69) If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for “ Natives of India,” whether in lieu 
of, or supplementary to, the system of recruit¬ 
ment in England, please state what system of 
training you recommend for such officers.—The 
same system as for officers recruited in England, 
subject to the answers already given. 

47553. (70) Is any differentiation neces¬ 
sary in regard to the probation and training of 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
“Natives of India” as between persons of 
unmixed Indian descent, of mixed European and 
Indian descent, and of unmixed European descent ? 
If so, please state your proposal ?—1 do not consi¬ 
der differentiation necessary. 

47554. (72) The present theory underly¬ 
ing the conditions of service in the Indian Civil 
Service is that-—(a) the members of the Service 
should have sufficient training in subordinate 
or inferior appointments before they are called 
upon to discharge the duties of higher ones ; and 
(6) that they should, throughout the whole period 
of their service, have sufficient salaries and 
sufficiently responsible duties. 

To secure these objects the number of posts, 
called technically “ superior ” posts, carrying a 
salary of over Rs. 1,000 per mensem is ascer¬ 
tained, and it is endeavoured to recruit only 
sufficient officers to make it probable that each 
officer will find himself officiating with practical 
permanency in at least the lowest of those 
appointments after the completion of eight years' 
service. Do you accept this system ? If so, do 
you consider that the period of eight years is 
suitable, or do you recommend any change? 
What alteration (if any) would be necessary if 
the age of recruitment were lowered ?—I think 
the system is all right, and would not require to 
be altered if the age were lowered. 

47555. (73) It is also part of the existing 
system that officers of over two but under eight 
years’ completed service should fill with practical 
permanency in the ordinary course of promotion 
charges of minor responsibility, called technically 
«inferior posts,” and should be drawing pay at 
rates above that of the lowest grade, but not 


exceeding Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Do you accept 
this as a suitable arrangement? If not, what 
alteration would you suggest, and for what rea¬ 
sons ?—I accept the arrangement as suitable. 

47556. (74) Please show in a tabular 
statement for the last five years, quarter by 
quarter, with footnotes, giving the names, the 
total nett number of officers who have failed to 
obtain promotion in accordance with the principles 
set out in the preceding questions and say 
whether any inconvenience, and, if so, what, has 
been caused thereby to the Administration ?—I 
cannot answer this question in detail. The exist¬ 
ing block of promotion in these provinces is 
appalling, and you will not get the best work 
out of the men concerned while it continues. 

47557. (85) Do you consider that the 
present system of a quinquennial examination of 
the conditions of service is adequate to regulate 
the rate of recruitment and flow of promotion ? If 
not, what alterations do you recommend?—I only 
know~that the recruitment of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice for these provinces has been mismanaged so 
abominably that any business firm under analogous 
conditions would have dismissed the agents res¬ 
ponsible. I arrived in the middle of a period of 
preposterously rapid promotion, when Govern¬ 
ment did not seem to know where to turn for 
qualified Joint Magistrates, and we were thrust' 
into the charge of districts when not yet adequate¬ 
ly trained; and this seemed to pass, with 
scarcely any interval of reasonable well-being, into 
the disastrous block now prevailing. It ought to 
be possible to evolve something better than this. 

47558. (86) State the principles on which 
the annual indent for recruitment to the Indian 
Civil Service is regulated. Do you consider that 
accurate results are attained thereby ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ?—I have 
expressed my opinion as to the results; I know 
nothing about the principles. 

47559, (87) Are you satisfied that, under 
the existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?— 
I am satisfied witlj existing arrangements; I 
think the Government of India might be empow¬ 
ered to insist on an officer’s retiring alter he 
has earned his pension. 

47560. (88) To what extent are the func¬ 
tions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of the Indian Civil Service differen¬ 
tiated ? Is any change desirable, and if so, in what 
directions?—I think there is very little genuine 
feeling in this province on the subject of the 
separation of executive and judicial functions. 
So far as there is any sense of grievance abroad 
at all, it seems to me to turn on such considera¬ 
tions as the following:—(i) The Stipendiary Ma¬ 
gistrates of the first class who try the great bulk 
of the “ warrant cases ” are often seriously over¬ 
worked. They have to do their criminal work 
against time, and are sometimes apt to be unrea¬ 
sonably impatient with perfectly honest attempts 
on the part of the Bar to sift plausible-sounding 
evidence to the bottom, (ii) It is suspected that 
zealous and energetic District Magistrates 
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sometimes exercise undue pressure on the aforesaid rules suitable, or have you any recommendations 
first-class Magistrates in tbe direction of securing to make for their alteration ?—I think the system 
a high percentage of convictions and covering up of recruitment actually in force open to one 
deficiencies in police work, (iii) The first class serious objection so far as the Judicial branch of 
Magistrates sometimes feel that they are serving the Provincial Service is concerned. We get a 
two masters and that qualities which attract the young man on to our list of approved candidates 
favourable notice of the Sessions Judge are some- after he has put in three years’ practising at the 
times looked upon with disfavour by the District Bar, and we have to fill up leave vacancies from 
Magistrate. the list of approved candidates. A man may 

To remedy these grievances by means of a have to officiate two or three times for periods of 
scheme for the complete separation of the execu- one, two or three months before he gets a per- 
tive and judicial functions seems to me rather like manent appointment. This cuts his practice to 
having your lower jaw amputated to cure an inter- pieces and puts him to serious expense in travel - 
mittent pain in one of the teeth. I think the real ling, &c. The disadvantage prevents us from 
remedy is to provide more Deputy Magistrates getting our pick of the young men at the Bar. 
(thereby easing the pressure from overwork) We want a grade of probationary Munsifs and, 
and more Assistant Sessions Judges (thereby if possible, a self-contained cadre. We are now 
enabling more cases to be committed to sessions getting two probationary Munsifs under the 
for trial). This last reform I have been advocat- Greeven Committee scheme; I wish there were 
ing for the last dozen years. Tnere are a large at least one other, and that it were made clear 
number of “ warrant cases ” triable either by a that we can put in a man as probationary 
Magistrate of the first class or by the Court of Munsif whether he has or has not completed three 
Sessions; as things are, almo3t all of these are years’practice. 

tried by Magistrates, when probably about a third 47565. (5) Please state the number of 

of them ought to go to the sessions. Indeed, the natural-born subjects of His Majesty other than 
ideal to be aimed at is to enable the Magistrate “ Natives of India ’’ recruited in your province 
in all warrant cases to offer the accused a choice in each year.—I do not know about this ; there 
between a summary trial and a commitment to are none in the Oudh branch of the Judicial 
sessions. In my opinion the Subordinate Judge Service. 

in every district should be invested with the 47566. (6) What i3 your experience of the 

powers of an Assistant Sessions Judge (and I officers selected by the different methods of 
rejoice to see that this is now likely to be done), recruitment, which method has proved the most 
and in mo3t districts there should be one other satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
officer so invested, either a senior Deputy Magis- present system of recruitment do you recommend? 
trate or a Joint Magistrate under training for For direct recruitment do you recommend (a) 
the judicial linp. open competition, (6) nomination, (c) combined 

47561. (90) Piease see the two statements nomination and examination, or ( d) some other 
contained in Appendix VIII to these questions method? Please describe fully the system that 
showing the various rates of pay drawn by you recommend.—I do not feel qualified to express 
officers holding posts in the Indian Civil Service an opinion regarding the Executive branch. For 
cadre and the grading of each class of post for the Judicial Service I do not think any system 
the different provinces, and say whether they are other than that of nomination as at present is 
correct for- your province.—After going through really workable, especially in a small province 
questions (90) to (135) inclusive I find I have no like Oudh. I suppose I could hold an exam- 
suggestions to put forward likely to be of any ination of qualified candidates on my own 
advantage to the Commission. Tne questions account and for my own satisfaction if I wanted 
relate to matters as to which I either possess no to. 

particular knowledge or experience, or am well 47567. (7) To what extent are non-re 3 i- 

satisfied with things as they are. dents of the province employed in your Provincial 

47562. (136) Are you satisfied with the Civil Service ? Do you consider that only 
existing organization of the Indian Civil Service ? residents of the province should ordinarily be 
If not, please state what alternative organization recruited ?—I would not recruit a man for the 
you consider desirable, and explain fully your Judicial Service who was not at least a resident 
views, making any suggestions that appear to of the United Provinces, and I try to confine 
you suitable. —I have no alternative to suggest. myself as far as possible to candidates resident 

Written answers relating to the Provincial Civil in Oudh, I would not recruit outside the prov- 
Service. ince for either branch of the Service. 

47563. (1) Please refer to Government of 47568. (8) Are all classes and communi- 

India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th tie3 duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
August 1910, defining the general conditions Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable, 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin- and what arrangements do you recommend to 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix secure this object ?—I cannot answer as regards 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you the Executive branch. In the Judicial Service 
any recommendations to make for their altera- I think it very desirable to try and maintain 
tion?—I consider the general conditions laid some sort of a balance between the four classes 
down in the said resolution suitable, and have no of candidates, viz., Brahmans, Kayasthas, Muham- 
changes to suggest. madans, and others, and I do it by declining to 

47564. (2) Please supply a copy of the bring more members of a particular class on to 
rules for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil the list of approved candidates as soon as recroit- 
•Service in force in your province. Are these ment from that class seems to be getting out of 
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[.proportion. At this moment, if a P&rsee or 
Christian candidate were to come forward I 
should think it a point in his favour, though not 
such as to outweigh all considerations of fitness. 

47569. (9). What is the system of train¬ 
ing and probation adopted for officers of the 
-Provincial Civil Service ? Do you consider it 
satisfactory, and if not, what alterations do you 
recommend ?—I know nothing about the Execu¬ 
tive branch. I can suggest no system of training 
Munsifs except putting them in on probation 
and keeping an eye on their work. 

47570. (10) Is the existing system of 
•departmental examinations suitable, and if not, 
what changes do you recommend?—I have no 
changes to recommend. 

47571. (11) Do you consider that any 
change should be made in the classes of offices 
and appointments at present included in your 
Provincial Civil Service ?—I do not. 

47572. (12) What i3 the system on which 
the strength of the Executive or Judicial branch 
of your Provincial Civil Service is fixed? Do 
you consider it satisfactory, and if not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—The Judicial 
Service in Oudh was much under-manned until we 
were allowed to make a number of sub. pro teVl. 
appointments, sanctioned from year to year, on 
the report of the Qreeveu Committee. The staff 
now finally sanctioned on that Committee’s report 
should prove adequate, though I should have 
liked one more probationary Munsif. 

47573. (13) In particular, is the leave- 
reserve adequate, and the system on which it is 
graded suitable ?—We have no leave-reserve in 
the Oudh Judicial Service and I have to fill 
vacancies from the list of approved candidates. 
I am going to see if I can use the “ probationary 
Munsifs ” so as to avoid drawing on approved 
candidates for vacancies of a month or less; but 
the trouble is that short vacancies are generally 
sprung on me with great suddenness. 

47574. (14) Is there any reserve for 
officers under training and is it adequate ? —None, 
except for the two newly-3anctioned “ probation¬ 
ary Munsifs.” I know nothing about the Execu¬ 
tive branch. 

47575. (15) What is the annual rate of 
•recruitment and how is it fixed ? Has it worked 
well in practice and doe3 it secure an even flow of 
promotion ?—I cannot answer this. In the Oudh 
Judicial Service we recruit only a3 vacancies 
occur. 

47576. (16) To what extent is any sys¬ 
tem of selection for appointments to the higher 
grades enforced ? Is any change of practice re- 
nired in this respect ?—Again answering for the 
udicial Service only, I say promotion from 
Munsif to Subordinate Judge is clearly understood 
to be by selection. Practically the difficulty is 
that if you permanently and definitely pass over a 
first grade Munsif for promotion to Subordinate 
Judge you break the man’s heart and get no more 
good work out of him. Personally, even when 
passing over a man, I tell him that his claims will 
again be considered on their merits at the next 
vacancy. I propose also to promote by special 
selection to the new po3t of Sessions and Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge, as well as to the Small Cause 
Court Judgeships of' Lucknow; but it is a little 


awkward that these posts, as well as two posts of 
Assistant Sessions Judge, have all been graded in 
with the Subordinate Judgeships in the new re¬ 
organization scheme. Promotion to District 
Judgeships must of course be purely by selection. 

47577. (17) Are you satisfied that under 
the existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects of 
selection for higher appointments and of the com¬ 
pulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?—I have 
no suggestions to make. 

47578. (18) To what extent are the 
functions of the officers of the Executive and 
Judicial branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and if 
so, in what direction ?—No change is desirable. 

47579. (19) Are you satisfied with the 
existing arrangements by which certain posts, 
ordinarily filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, are listed as open to officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service of proved merit and ability, 
and is the system followed in making appoint¬ 
ments to these posts suitable ? If not, what 
alterations do you suggest ?—I think the existing 
system is satisfactory. Under the new re-orga¬ 
nization scheme the Judicial branch of the Pro¬ 
vincial Service gets 8 Judgeships in the United 
Provinces out of 32; my suggestion is that they 
ought to share 11 such posts with the practising 
Bar, but I would give them their 8 to start 
with. 

47580. (20) Are you satisfied with the 
system by which most of the inferior listed posts 
are merged in the Provincial Civil Service? If 
not, what change would you suggest ?—I have no 
change to suggest. 

47581. (21) Are you satisfied with the 
present designation “ the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice ” ? If not, what would you suggest?—I am 
satisfied with the present designation. 

47582. (22) Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera¬ 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed? 
If nob, what principle do you recommend ?—'This 
is the sound principle, in my opinion; but I think 
the Judicial branch of the Provincial Service 
underpaid. I should like to start probationary 
Munsifs on Rs. 200; have three grades of 
Munsifs on Rs. 250, R 3 . 350, and Rs. 450; and 
three grades of Subordinate Judges on Rs. 600, 
Rs. 800, and Rs. 1,000. We are getting quite a 
good class of recruits as it is; bub on the above 
terms we could very nearly take our pick of the 
junior Bar. 

47583. (23) Please give full information 
regarding the rates of pay and the number of 
posts in each of the main grades of the Provincial 
Civil Service authorized on the 1st April of each 
of the following years :—1890, 1900, and 1912. 
When was the last general re-organization effected 
and what improvement of prospects was effected 
thereby?—The re-organization scheme about to 
be introduced on the report of the Qreeven Com¬ 
mittee benefits the Judicial branch of the service. 
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throughout the United Provinces— (a) By throw¬ 
ing open more District Judgeships, as well as two 
of the new posts of Sessions and Subordinate 
Judge and two posts of Assistant Sessions Judge; 
(6) By introducing the grade of probationary 
Munsifs ; (c) By easing . the pressure of work, 
though I fear the increase of litigation is already 
swallowing up the margin allowed by the new 
scheme. 

47584. (24) Are the existing rates of pay 
and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of 
your province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications in'the officers appointed ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ?—I have 
answered this under question (22). I would 
recommend a slight increase all round. 

47585. (25) Are you satisfied with the 
present system under which officiating promotions 
are not made in the Provincial Civil Service? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—I am 
satisfied with the existing system. 

47586. (26) What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the substitution of a time-scale of salary for 
the existing graded system of promotion? If 
you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the service, or 
not ?—I am not in favour of a time-scale. 

47587. (27) As an alternative, do you 
recommend a system by which each main class 
of appointment would have a separate time¬ 
scale ?—I do not. 

47588. (30) Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?—The idea is a fairly 
good one, but in practice it is hard on men 
promoted to the listed posts. I would give 
District and Sessions Judges, 5th grade, from the 
Provincial Service Bs. 1,200 as against Rs 1,666§, 
and keep roughly the same proportion in higher 
grades. I think the same should be done on the 
Executive side. 

47689. (32) Is all the leave on full pay 
due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and if not, what are the 
reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned in 
your opinion suitable ? If not, what alternative 
* arrangement do you suggest ?—My knowledge is 
limited to the Judicial branch; they get a 
month’s vacation in the year and no leave on 
full pay. 

47590. (33) Is all the furlough due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for 
as much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules ? If not, what change do you suggest ?— I 
believe it is not so taken, and I believe the reason 
is that the men do not choose to go on leave 
on half pay unless absolutely compelled by 
Illness. 

47591. (34) Do you consider that the 
rates of furlough allowances are suitable ? If 
not, what changes do you recommend ?—I have 
no recommendation to make. 

47592. (37) Generally speaking, do any 
of the present leave rules applicable to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service cause inconvenience to the 


Administration, and, if so, what; and what 
remedy do you suggest ?—The Oudh Provincial 
Service (I mean the Judicial Service) conceives 
itself to have a serious grievance in the matter of 
the vacation. They used to have no vacation, 
but a right to earn a month’s privilege leave each 
year, They were asked once if they would take 
a vacation instead, and by an overwhelming 
majority answered in the negative. Later on,, 
under strong pressure from the then Judicial 
Commissioner, a majority of them said they would 
take a vacation instead of privilege leave, provid¬ 
ed they might have the vacation in June. On 
this they were given a vacation in the autumn 
(September-October). It really is hard on the 
men, yet I honestly cannot see my way to do 
anything for them. The interests of the service 
clash with those of the public, and the former 
must go to the wall. The month of June is the 
one month in the year when the agriculturist of 
North India is at leisure and likes to look after 
his bit of litigation; we simply cannot close our 
courts in June, and we do close them for a month 
in the unhealthiest part of the year when the 
agriculturists do not want them open. At the 
same time a month’s vacation is preferable in 
a dozen ways to any system of privilege leave. 

47593. (38) In particular, are they a 
contributory cause of excessive transfers of 
officers, and, if so, how can this difficulty be 
met ?—There are nfr excessive transfers of officers 
in the Subordinate Judicial Service in Oudh; 
my only trouble is to find men for the unpopular 
trans-Gogra districts, and to see that men do not 
take root and flourish indefinitely in Lucknow, 
Fyzabad, Rae Bareli, and Partabgarh. 

47594. (39) Do any of the present leave 
rules press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what 
respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appro¬ 
priate remedy ? In particular, do you regard 
the existing differences between the leave rules 
for the European and Indian Services as suit¬ 
able ?—I have answered this (I fear erroneously) 
under no. (37). 

47595. (40) Is the present system of 
superannuation pensions satisfactory in the inter¬ 
ests both of the Government and the members 
of the Provincial Civil Service?—So far as I 
know, it is. 

47596. (42) Do you approve of the grant) 
of reduced pensions for such officers as may be 
found to be inefficient but whom it may be diffi¬ 
cult to retire without some provision for their 
subsistence ? If so, what do you suggest ?—I 
think that a Munsif on being finally and defi¬ 
nitely passed over for a Subordinate Judgeship 
might be offered the option of retiring on a small 
pension, say Rs. 50 per mensem. 

47597. (43) Do you approve of the pre¬ 
sent system regulating the pensions of officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts ? 
If not, what do you suggest ?— I have no sugges¬ 
tions to make. 

47598. (44) Do you consider that the 
existing rules governing the voluntary and 
compulsory retirement of members of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—So far as I know 
the rules are satisfactory. 
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47599. (46) Are you satisfied with the I think we get an amazing amount of good work 
existing organization of the Provincial Civil done by men who are certainly none too well 
Service? If not, please state what alternative paid; and as regards that branch of the service 
organization you consider desirable, and explain with which I am personally acquainted I p,m of 
fully your views, making any suggestions that opinion that we continue to get recruits of good 
appear to you to be suitable ?—I am satisfied, quality, at least not inferior to their predecessors. 

! Mr. T, C. Piggott called and examined. 


47600. (Chairman.) You are the Judicial 
■Commissioner of Oudh, Can you tell us how many 
years you served in the general line before you 
joined the Judiciary ?—Excluding short periods, 
during which I acted as Sessions Judge, I was 
only permanently in the Judicial line from the 
end of 1900. 

47601. So that you have spent about half 
your service in each ?—Just about. 

47602. The Oudh Court is wholly independ¬ 
ent of the High Court at Allahabad ?—Entirely so. 

47603. Are the administrative arrangements 
of Oudh in any other respects separate from 
those of the United Provinces ?—The laws are 
different, but I do not know that there is any 
other administrative difference. 

47604. On the whole you are satisfied with 
the present system of recruitment, but you would 
like to see marks given, if possible, for physical 
fitness, proficiency in athletics, &c. ?—Yes. 

47605. Would you admit that that is rather 
a counsel of perfection ?—It would be difficult to 
carry out. 

47606. Do you regard the present medical 
test as insufficient ?—I think it might be made 
more stringent. 

47607. You are in favour of a lower age for 
entrance to the service ?—I am. 

47608. You would like to see an increased 
period of probation?—That, I think, is very 
important. 

47609. Do you think that'by lowering the 
age a wider field of selection would be 
obtained ?--Decidedly. I should never have got 
into the Civil Service myself under the existing 
age-limits, because my parents could not have 
afforded to keep me until I was twenty-five 
without earning anything. You are cutting 
yourself off from a field of selection of which! 
am a representative, at any rate, and I think it 
is a considerable one. 

47610. You would like to see young men 
who have been trained in the Indian schools and 
Universities, associated with the practical work 
of Government ?—I think something should be 
done in that direction. 

47611. But you would prescribe certain limi¬ 
tations?—Yes. 

47612. You propose to fill one-fourth of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service by Indians 
recruited on the basis of a separate examination 
held in India ?—That is so. 

47613. You would make it a strictly selective 
examination by Government or by Government 
delegates?—I would regard the competition 
more in the light of an opportunity for young 
men, who could not otherwise bring their claims 
and merits prominently forward, to show what 
they are worth in the examination, and then I 
should like Government to select from the top 
20 or 30 candidates. My suggestion is that 
the chance of the examination should be open 


to any candidate whom Government did not 
see special reasons to veto before hand; and then 
selection after the examination. 

47614. Would you propose an examination 
for the whole of India or for each Province 
separately ?—I should think on the whole it 
would be preferable for the whole of India, but 
I would rather have Provincial examinations 
than nothing at all. 

47615. Do you anticipate that an unrestricted 
Indian examination will attract a large number 
of candidates ?—I do. 

47616. Would you limit the number of can¬ 
didates by insisting, for instance, on a degree ?— 

I had not thought of that, but it may be advis¬ 
able to limit the examination to start with to 
graduates of the Universities. 

47617. What age-limits would you propose 
for the examination in India ?—The thing would 
be to catch men at the end of their University 
career. I put down 23 to 25, but I have since 
been told that that is needlessly high. I want 
to get it a3 low as possible, so that po33ibly 21 to 
24 would do. 

47618. You want to give them the oppor¬ 
tunity of taking a B.A. degree first ?—That is my 
idea. 

47619. Might not the degree serve as a 
reasonable qualifying test for the competitive 
examination ?—I think it might be applied as a 
test. 

47620. You lay stress on this form of exam¬ 
ination as distinguished from the proposed simul¬ 
taneous examination, because, in the latter case, 
forces would be set in motion which it would be 
difficult to control hereafter ?—That is so. 

47621. You would make it quite clear at the 
start how far you are prepared to go ?—That is 
my main argument. 

47622. In your answer to question (10) you 
say that no system of promotion from the Pro¬ 
vincial Service meets the case, because men thus 
promoted can only hope to attain to the charge 
of districts towards the end of their career. 
What would your view be regarding a sugges¬ 
tion which has been made to us, of promoting 
men of proved merit and ability to the Indian 
Civil Service at about ten years’ service?— 
As compared with my suggestion I think that is 
open to two objections. By open competition we 
should get hold of men who would never enter 
the Provincial Civil Service on the chance of being 
selected, and secondly the amount of trouble ana 
heart-burning and jealousies and all sorts of things 
we should-set up by choosing very low down the 
list over the heads of senior men in the Provin¬ 
cial Service would be a very serious objection. 

47623. Do you regard probation in England 
as being of very great importance for Indians ? — 
As essential. 

47624. If officers of ten years’ standing were 
promoted from the Provincial Civil Service, do 
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you think that a period of probation in England 
would be as efficacious in their case as it would 
be for a man of twenty-two?—I should be in¬ 
clined to say no; that a man’s ideas would be 
set and he would be less capable of absorbing 
new impressions. 

47625. You attach importance to the 
qualifications possessed by the Indian Civil 
Service District and Sessions Judge as the re¬ 
sult of early training on the executive side ?— 
Very much importance. I mean as the result of 
their training in ordinary administration work. 
I am very strongly impressed with the 
importance of Sessions Judges’ work as such. I 
think the amount of harm which a really incom¬ 
petent Sessions Judge is capable of leaving 
behind him in a district can haidly be exaggerat¬ 
ed. In this sessions work I find that Indian 
Civilians who have worked as Assistant Magis¬ 
trates and then as Joint Magistrates have a 
practical comprehension of the difficulties of life 
in villages altogether out of reach of railways, and 
the inhabitants of which are not in the habit of 
visiting large towns or making journeys by rail, 
and also of the practical difficulties and limita¬ 
tions which attend upon police work, and the 
investigation of crime in the remote districts, 
'and a variety of matters of that nature, which 
make them more capable of estimating the value 
of evidence and of conducting thorough enquiry 
into the facts of a difficult and complicated case 
than is likely to be possessed by gentlemen whose 
only experience has been at the Bar, and who 
are often very little acquainted with the condi¬ 
tions of life in India away from large towns. I 
have had arguments addressed to me in court in 
support of criminal appeals by very capable 
barristers and advocates which seemed to me to 
disclose very serious limitations in the way of 
ignorance of the conditions of life in remote 
villages, and more particularly of the conditions 
under which an investigating police officer takes 
up the investigation of a dacoity and matters of 
that sort. 

47626. Your opinion is that that kind of 
general information can only be acquired by such 
intimate daily association with the villagers as 
an executive officer obtains ?—That is my opinion. 

47627. You would render the Bar eligible for 
one-third of the judicial appointments?—I have 
suggested cne-tbird between the Bar and the 
Provincial Service. It leaves very little for the 
Bar, but I have said the appointment of District 
Judges direct from the Bar should be left open 
and tried as an experiment. 

47628. Do you consider the experiment likely 
to be successful, if limited to a proportion of the 
posts ?—I think it is risky. When I see a man’s 
work under me as Munsif or Subordinate Judge, 

I am in a position to obtain some sort of idea of 
whether he is likely to make a good Sessions 
Judge or not, and yet I have made mistakes. A 
man has been a complete failure as a Sessions 
Judge whom I should have unhesitatingly recom¬ 
mended for the post on his work as a Subor¬ 
dinate Judge. With members of the Bar the 
experiment is a more dangerous one, and once 
you have made a man a Sessions Judge he is 
there, and it is exceedingly difficult if not impos¬ 
sible to get rid of him. We know the intellec¬ 


tual capacity of the men, the way in which they 
can state cases in argument, their legal know¬ 
ledge, their command of authorities, and the 
like, but we do not know how they would tackle 
a difficult sessions case. We have to take them 
on trust on our estimate of their intellectual- 
ability, and that is why I think the experiment, 
is a more dangerous one. 

47629. Holding as you do these views, why- 
do you suggest recruitment from the Bar. Is it 
with a view to meeting a demand expressed to. 
that effect?—Very largely that, but I do think 
we might pick up*a very good man here and 
there from the Bar and that it should be open to 
us to do so. 

47630. You agree with the principle that 
recruitment for the service might well be varied 
in character ?—Yes, in a general way. 

47631. How would you view the suggestion, 
that such appointments as we have been discuss¬ 
ing should be made from public prosecutors and 
Government pleaders only, as forming a selected* 
body within the Bar ?—I think they would be 
stronger on the criminal side, but I would not 
confine it to them. We might get good men who 
had not done the special work of public prose¬ 
cutor. 

47682. You prefer an open field ?—Yes. The 
recruitment that I am thinking of from the Bar 
would not entirely exclude the recruitment of an. 
occasional European member of the Bar. I think 
it isaftod thing for the country that there should 
be a capable and adequate European element at. 
the Bar, tttd the possibility now and again of 
being selet*»d for a District Judgeship might 
help to keep \lpa supply of young English Bar¬ 
risters for the High Court Bars. 

47633. It might induce more Englishmen to- 
come out to the Bar in India ?—I am inclined to* 
think so, even though such appointments may be 
rare. My theory is that the possibility of a 
thing is an inducement to recruiting out of all 
proportion to the frequency with which the thing 
can actually be obtained. 

47634. At present Englishmen at the Indian. 
Bar are on the decrease, are they not ?—I should 
say so decidedly. 

47635. In your answer to question (25) you 
say that the proposals you make may be viewed 
with uneasiness by the bulk of the Muhammadan 
community and by the smaller landholders and 
the great mass of agriculturalists. Do you 
ascribe that feeling to a certain amount of preju¬ 
dice and ignorance on their part ?—I think there- 
is a good deal of ignorance and prejudice about 
it but the feeling is there. 

47636. You do not think there is any valid 
ground for their apprehension ?—I think that 
under proposals as cautious as mine are the* 
people who entertain these apprehensions would 
come to realise that the general character of the 
administration remains the same and that it -was 
only the admission of a certain new element to 
the personnel, and that that would reassure thes& 
apprehensions when they came to realise the fact. 

47637. You speak strongly of the breakdown 
of the present system of recruitment. Can you 
suggest to us any method which would obviate 
the evils you mention ?—I am afraid I cannot. I 
really do not know how the thing is actually 
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managed, except that for a certain period they 
seem to have managed to get fax too few, and 
then in a panic they began to recruit far too 
many. I should think that someone could see 
that that is not done. 

47638. Beyond that you are not prepared to 
offer any proposal ?—I do not know enough 
about it to suggest a remedy. 

47639. You do not consider there is a very 
genuine feeling in your province on the subject 
of the separation of the executive and judicial 
functions of officers. One of the remedies which 
you propose for the evils that do exist is an 
increase in the number of Deputy Magistrates 
and more Assistant Sessions Judges. We have 
had it suggested to us that appointments of Addi¬ 
tional District Magistrates might well be made 
from among officers under training for the Judi¬ 
cial line ?—Such officers to perform specially the 
judicial functions at present performed by Magis¬ 
trates and Collectors ? 

47640. Yes. Have you any such officers in 
your province ?—No. 

47641. How would you regard the appoint¬ 
ment of officers of that status to relieve the Col¬ 
lector of his magisterial work ?—The Magistrate 
and Collector does exceedingly little magisterial 
work. I notice in the last printed returns that 
have come to hand that the twelve Magistrates 
and Collectors in Oudh did between them rather 
less than eight cases each during the year. I 
think that it is used as an emergency power 
where the District Magistrate with his knowledge 
of the conditions of his district thinks that a 
particular matter has cropped up which he ought 
to find time to see to himself. That would not 
be met by having another man who has not the 
same all-round knowledge of the conditions of the 
district trying to do that part of the District 
Magistrate’s work for him. Then there is the 
question of appeals from second and third class 
magistrates. The value of that to my thinking 
lies simply in the insight the District Magistrate 
gets into the ivorking of Honorary Magistrates, 
tahsildars, and junior Deputy Collectors. Also 
I do not think we could trust Honorary Magis¬ 
trates as extensively as we are doing and hope 
to continue to do with criminal powers, but lor 
the knowledge these men have that their deci¬ 
sions will come up on appeal to an officer who 
knows all about them and whose good opinion 
they value. No Additional District Magistrate 
would impress their minds in the same way. 

47642. Would you have any objection to the 
appeals in second and third class cases being hand¬ 
ed over to the Sessions Judge?—Beyond losing 
the advantages I have suggested that arc deriv¬ 
able from the District Magistrates’ supervision 
over those appeals, I think the question is one of 
comparatively minor importance. 

47643. Can you tell us to what extent the 
Indian and Provincial Civil Services are being 
overworked in this province?—I am afraid I 
know very little except by repute about the exe¬ 
cutive side, but on general repute I believe they 
are seriously overworked and require an increase 
in the cadre. In Oudh, Munsifs were being seri¬ 
ously overworked until the Greeven Committee 
Report three or four years ago, when Govern¬ 
ment sanctioned temporarily a very considerable 


increase in the number of Munsifs ; and it has 
been made permanent since the first of this 
month. Under existing conditions I do not think 
the Judicial Service in Oudh should be overwork¬ 
ed with reasonable management. 

47644. With regard to the Provincial Civil 
Service, you are not satisfied with the present 
system of approving and recruiting candidates ? 
—No. 

47645. You say that approved candidates 
after three years’ practice at the Bar have to fill 
up temporary vacancies, and may have to offici¬ 
ate two or three times for some months before 
obtaining a permanent appointment ? Am I to 
gather that they might officiate on trial and 
then be rejected afterwards ?— Certainly; they 
may also- have to officiate on trial and give 
every satisfaction, and then have to revert and 
wait another six months for another chance, 
which is even* worse. 

47646. You want a grade of probationary 
Munsifs ?—That is what I should like to see. 

47647. What do you mean by a self-contained 
cadre?—I mean enough probationary Munsifs 
to enable me to fill up all casual vacancies from 
the probationary Munsifs’ list. I can leave a 
probationary Munsifs Court closed whilst the 
ilunsif in charge of it is acting for someone else 
on short leave, but I cannot close an ordinary 
Munsif’s Court, as it would derange matters too 
much. If I could take the candidates and 
make them probationary Munsifs at once on an 
assured salaiy I could find them jobs where the 
work was getting out of hand, and meanwhile 
they would be there when a man broke down 
in health or wanted leave at short notice. 

47648. 1 take it that these probationary 
Munsifs would be genuinely on trial ?—Yea I 
would reserve the option of rejecting them if they 
failed. 

47649. Then the probationary Munsif him¬ 
self would be in just as precarious a position as 
before ?— His position would be precarious, but 
he would be drawing, so long as he gave satis¬ 
faction, an assured salary. He would not be 
liable to be sent back to the Bar for some 
months even though he had given satisfaction, as 
he is under the present system. 

47 650. Dealing with the question of annual 
leave of members of the Provincial Civil Service, 
ou say that you cannot close the courts in June, 
s that due to the agriculturists ?—It is the one 
month of the year when the agriculturists would 
like to see them open. 

47651. Is it essential to their interests?—I 
really think it would be sacrificing the general 
interests of the agricultural population of the 
province to the personal interests of the mem¬ 
bers of the Judicial Service if we closed our 
Courts in June. It is the month when there is 
nothing going on in agriculture beyond a little 
indoor work in the villages, and it is the time 
when, if the villagers have a little trouble on 
hand which they would like to see smoothed out 
in the courts, they are at leisure to come and 
see about it. 

47652. Am I to infer from what you say 
that the agriculturists use this month, when tl ey 
have little else to do, for indulgence in the de¬ 
lights of litigation?—I did not mean to imply 
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that it fostered unnecessary litigation. A man then perhaps the test may not be so high as it 
may have a little trouble with his neighbour is at present. If it is reduced it will not be 
which he would like to see settled and he is glad necessary for the Indian boy to spend two years 
to avail himself of that month. at a University after 20 or 22?—That is so. 

47653. You think that the public convenience 47664. Is there any objection from the 

would suffer if the courts were closed that English point of view to having the minimum 
month?—I think it would be felt as an incon- fixed? What, is the point about fixing the min i- 
venience, and felt as an inconvenience by people mum unless you are afraid that boys will appear 
whose views would not readily reach you either at the ages of 14, 15 or 16 ?—I see no great 
through newspapers or any other channel. point about fixing a minimum myself so long 

47654. We have been told by members of as it is clearly understood that in fixing a maxi- 

the Service that the public as well as officers mum you are for practical purposes making the 

would welcome the closing of the courts in this minimum about a couple of years below that, 
month?—There are two opposite theories on 47665. Your objection would Lave consider- 

this subject. Officers who know what awful ably less weight if the curriculum could be so 

conditions they work under in a court in the arranged that there would not be much advant- 
month of June can hardly conceive it possible age to older boys over younger boys ?—It might 
that anyone should be called to be in that court have less weight. 

at that time. My opinion is the other way. I 47666. As regards your opinion that the 

think that villagers are more comfortable in a members of the Bar are ignorant of village life^ 
court, under a pankhaT, in a day in June, standing I suppose that is rather a general observation? 
about, than they would be in their own homes. —It is. 

47655. Can you tell us how many days in 47667. There are several practitioners at the 

the course of the year are public holidays upon Bar who were born and bred in villages in the 
which the courts do not sit?—It must be on mufassal, who during school and college life are 
record in our list and there is a rule on the in close touch and contact with the villagers of 
subject which I cannot recollect. There are eight the districts from which they came, and it is 
days at Christmas, ten days for the Mohurrum, only after they become graduates and LL.B’s. 
and about 30 to 40* days in all. that they become permanent residents of a 

47656. It is a pretty considerable amount in Presidency town?—I take it from you it is so. 
the aggregate?- Yes, and there are the fifty-two 47668. In the case of Buch persons it would 

Sundays also. not be quite correct to say they have no knowledge 

47657. And these festivals can be regarded or acquaintance with village life ?—I have not 
definitely as holidays ?—The courts are closed on said of anyone that they have no knowledge 
those days. or acquaintance. I say that their knowledge 

47658. (Mr. Chaubat.) You seem to be very and acquaintance with certain important practi- 
strongly of opinion that the present age for cal conditions is less than that of the man who 
English candidates is too high ?—Yes. has worked there as an Assistant and Joint 

47659. At the same time you appreciate that Magistrate, 
reducing the age would cause considerable 47669. But the antecedent life of such men 
inconvenience to the Indian candidates ?—I as I have described to you is calculated to give 
think so them some information ?—Yes. 

47660. Would it not meet both to have no 47670. At the same time such practitioners 
minimum fixed at all and have only the present in presidency towns as enjoy a large mufassal 
maximum of 24 ? That would not prevent practice, both civil and criminal, Would have 
English parents from sending their boys at the very close touch with village and mufassal life 
most desirable age they think, whilst it would would they not ?—I think they get the average' 
also suit the convenience of the Indian boys, villager only on one side of him and that not 
Would there be any objection to such a scheme as his best side when he is prosecuting a criminal 
that ?—I think the chief objection from the Eng- or civil suit. 

lish point of view would be that it would want an 47671. Supposing I appeared before a Sub- 
exceptionally good youngster of 21 to get a divisional Magistrate and I have got to reside in 
place against the competition of men of 24. It the village and am frequently amongst the villa- 
might be done by an odd boy here and there. If gers, that would certainly be calculated to give 

there is no other way out of the difficulty I would me a large acquaintance with village life ?_Yes. 

rather have a lower age for English candidates 47672. Of course there may be different 
and let Indians compete at a higher age. views on the point, but the knowledge which is 

47661. How would it do not to fix a minimum so obtained is considered by some persons to be 
at all for anybody?—That would be my difficulty : knowledge of quite a different character from 
that in effect the ages of successful candidates the knowledge which the young Civilian obtains 
would approximate to the maximum, and in in his official career as an Assistant Magistrate 
fixing a maximum of 24 you would for practical or Assistant Collector ?—That is so. 
purposes be fixing a minimum of 22. 47673. Can you say how many European 

47662. For the Indian candidate that would barristers there have been in this province 
certainly be so ?—And I think to a large extent during the last ten years ? — I am afraid I could 
it would be so for the English candidate. not, but I am sure that recruits are not coming 

47663. That would depend on the curriculum out in any numbers, 
you fixed. If you contemplate that the age 47674. Is it your impression in this province 
should be a little lower for the English candidate, that such recruits as came, say, during the last 
. • The num ber is actually 42. ten years, were rather more anxious to secure a 
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job than stick to the Bar; that they hardly 
ever stayed at the Bar but took up work as a 
Presidency Magistrate or Small Cause Court 
Judge, and that that is the reason why the 
European Bar is gradually diminishing ?—I think 
there have been very few recruits to the Bar 
from England, either to Allahabad or Lucknow, 
and also of any appointments of any sort or kind 
of English members of the Bar, and I can hardly 
answer that question from my own experience. 

47675. In answer to question (88) the last 
reason you give is not one I could follow. You 
say: “ The first class Magistrates sometimes 
feel that they are serving two masters and that 
qualities which attract the favourable notice of 
the Sessions Judge are sometimes looked upon 
with disfavour by the District Magistrate ”?— 
I am speaking of occasional cases only. I have 
been told that a first class Magistrate complained 
that pressure was being put upon him in one 
direction by his District Magistrate, who said 
that he was slow and continually allowing 
arrears to accumulate, while he himself was of 
opinion that he was only doing his plain duty in 
trying criminal work with the amount of patience 
and care which it required. 

47676. You cannot help a District Magistrate 
forming his opinion about the lower Magistracy 
and their prospects of promotion and other 
things partly on account of the impression he 
gets about the man’s criminal work ?—That is 
so. 

47677. Do you think that there is anything 
in the view which is sometimes expressed, that 
in certain cases the Magistrate while disposing 
of a case has one eye on the opinions of his 
District Magistrate and another eye on the 
evidence before him ?—I should say as a -general 
answer, No, but I would admit the possibility 
of such a thing. 

47678. Would you think it more possible in 
cases under the Forest Act and Excise and Ab- 
kari Acts, and Opium Act ?—More possible. 

47679. (Mr. Madge.) In your answer to 
question (1), you say: “ There is real force in this 
contention so long only as competitors are drawn 
from a fairly homogeneous class.” As that de¬ 
finition would apply only to Englishmen at home, 
are your various proposals introduced because 
this country does not possess a homogeneous 
race and therefore you think the competitive 
system does not work for the Indian Civilian ?— 
When I returned that answer I had in mind two 
things. Of course the Indian candidates, such 
as they are, who get into the service by the 
open competition in London are from one point 
of view not homogeneous with our English candi¬ 
dates, but they have been assimilated to a cer¬ 
tain extent by going through the same system of 
University education in all cases and school 
education in some. Out here I should say that 
the educated class from which we desire to draw 
is growing increasingly homogeneous although 
it is some way from being altogether so yet. 

47680. You have given us the opinion that 
if you want to have any chance of capturing the 
very best men you must catch them young, and 
that is why I want to know whether the plans 
you suggest would capture early in life the class 
of Indians of talent and character whom we see 


in independent careers ?—If we do not, then my 
proposals are wrong. I make the proposals in 
the hope that we shall. 

47681. You think we are likely to have a 
chance ?—I think we have quite a good chance. 

47682. You say in answer to question (9) “I 
am in favour of filling one-fourth of the vacan¬ 
cies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India.” Whatever concession you 
may be willing to make to educated Indian 
opinion, whether to this limit or even to a larger 
limit, have you any reason to think that the mas¬ 
ses at large desire any change in the administra¬ 
tion so far as you are aware of their opinion?— 
I do not think there is any clear desire for 
change on the part of the masses at large, al¬ 
though a tendency to a desire in that direction 
is filtering downwards from the educated class, 
and as far as I know seems to be filtering down 
faster in some parts of India than others. 

47683. Do you think that in any respects the 
interests and claims of the educated class differ 
from those of the great masses ?—They do. 

47684. I do not want to place one in any 
antagonism with the other, but as a matter of 
fact is the Government not bound to consider the 
interests and feelings of the great body of the 
people in preference to any other consideration, 
even while paying just attention to any other 
claim ?—That is so. * 

47685. It has been suggested to us that there 
may be some alienation on the part of the 
Englishman in this country from the educated 
mind, from the intellectual life of the educated 
Indian. Do you think this intellectual life of 
the educated Indian is a reversion to the natural 
type of this country, or is it partly becoming 
foreign by developing on political lines ?—I am 
afraid I do not feel able to answer that. I 
should say I hardly know. 

47686. You think a period of probation in¬ 
volving some course of special training indis¬ 
pensable in the competitive examination. Have 
you thought of the special lines that are now 
developing in this country, Agricultural Che¬ 
mistry, Mechanical Industry, and so forth ?— 
I was thinking of special training subsequent to 
the competitive examination. What is absolute¬ 
ly indispensable, in my opinion, is the training in 
law and languages and to a certain extent Indian 
History. Agricultural chemistry was taught 
in my time and was quite a good thing, but 
I was not thinking of anything more than that. 

47687. Have you had any experience of 
Domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians in the 
Provincial Civil Service?—-I have known two 
or three Deputy Collectors in my younger days 
drawn from that community and they were 
very efficient and capable men. 

47688. With regard to the experience that 
members of the legal profession, who are drawn 
from villagers, acquire all the conditions of 
village life, did I understand you to mean that 
the experience of the magisterial officer in the 
trial of cases was sui generis quite distinct from 
any general knowledge acquired by merely 
living in the village ?—To a certain extent yes, 
and it is the experience of police work which a 
young Magistrate gets, and his power of appre¬ 
ciating the difficulties in the way of the police, 
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which he would have and the barrister would 
not. But I wish to say also that my acquaint¬ 
ance with members of the profession who possess 
the qualifications which were put to me, namely, 
of having been brought up in villages and 
passed the greater part of their life there before 
they came to be University students and keeping 
touch with their old village life subsequently, 
is limited. If we could get hold of such men I 
think they would be very useful. 

47689. So far as the magisterial experience 
goes it is an element in the usefulness of a Judge 
Eiter on ?—Decidedly so. 

47690 (Mr. Fisher.) Do you think it is a good 
thing fora member of the Civil Service to work 
uninterruptedly for two or three years, or per¬ 
haps more, in a remote mufassal district ? —It 
was my experience up to five years ago. I do not 
know that I was much the worse for it. I might 
have been the better if I had come into a large 
cantonment station somewhere in the interval. 

47691. You do not think there is any danger 
of a man losing his perspective in getting worried 
by trifles ?—I should say there might be some 
such danger. 

47692. Do you think that the danger is pal¬ 
pable enough to make it worth while insisting 
upon men taking a month’s holiday ?—Yes. 
I think they ought to take more holidays than 
they do as a rule. The tendency to save up three 
months and get home has done a certain amount 
of harm. 

47693. Is there not something in the conten¬ 
tion that it would be easier for a man to keep 
hia intellect alive if once a year he went from 
his remote district and spent a month or so in a 
presidency town ?—There is something in that. 

47694. With regard to your special scheme, 
I was not able to understand whether your Board 
of Examiners who are to test character in Eng¬ 
land are to be identical with the Board that looks 
over the papers or not ? I should have thought 
the Secretary of State’s Council would make the 
best available Board, with a co-opted member or 
two, if they could find time for it ? Do you 
not think there might be a danger of your exam¬ 
iners of character not giving sufficient weight to 
the intellectual results ?—If they gave certain 
marks to be added to the paper results, the paper 
results would tell of themselves. 

47695. You propose a separate examination 
fora limited number of places for Indians in 
India. Would you prefer that examination to bo 
national rather than provincial ?—Yes, subject io 
the better knowledge of officials better placed to 
know than myself. 

57696. Could you tell mo what the advan¬ 
tages are ?—I think the principal advantage at 
the back of my mind would have to do with 
the status which the men would hold afterwards: 
unless they were selected on an examina¬ 
tion open to India, people would say "Here is the 
good old Statutory Service come alive again.” 

47697. Might not there be also this fur¬ 
ther difficulty about a series of provincial exam¬ 
inations, that in some years there would be no 
examination in a particular province ?- Or there 
might be a very inferior crop of candidates. 

47698. You propose that the Civilian should 
get some legal instruction in India ?—I think 


it is quite possible. I have thought that on the 
authority of a meeting of the High Court, and 
Mr. Justice Chamier for one gave a decided 
opinion that the existing state of the Law School 
at the Allahabad University was such that they 
could frame a course of lectures which would be 
of real advantage. 

47699. Could such a course be framed with 
equal advantage in the other Universities of 
India ?—I do not know, but I do not see why 
they should not. 

47700. Do you attach much importance to 
the custom which previously prevailed of report¬ 
ing cases in London ?—I think it did me a lot of 
good. 

47701. Would you recommend that that 
should be re-introduced ?—Yes. I think it very 
important. 

47702. Is there anything in the view that it 
is most important for a Civilian before he comes 
out here to have a thorough knowledge of the 
working of an English Law court ?—I think so. 

47703. And the work of an English Judge? — 
Yes, and the way they behave, and the way 
questions of admissibility of evidence are taken 
up and dealt with, and that sort of thing. 

47704. With regard to vernaculars, it has 
been suggested to us that possibly young Civilians 
might make faster progress in the vernacular if 
the books given them in the first instance were 
in the Roman character ?—Tnat is my opinion ; 
but it is important that at some time or other 
they should acquire facility in the script. 

47705. Do you know what method is pursued 
by the French Jesuits in Southern India ?—No. 

47706. I suppose they are the best teachers 
of the vernacular ?—They are said to be very 
good. 

47707. (Mr. Mucdonild.) You are in favour 
of marking for character: have you any conception 
of the difference of character of two men, one of 
whom received 250 for his character and the 
other 205 ?—It would be negligible. 

47708. You do not lay much stress upon it 
as a practical proposition?—I am more for 
having a medical examination for which marka 
should be given than for any other part of that 
proposal. 

47709. Have you thought of the proposal 
that a medical examination should take place 
before the competitive examination so that the 
doctor would be quito free to reject men ?— In 
my time we had to send in a certifi -ate before 
we could be examined, but it was mostly a farce. 
With the number of candidates, as great as it is, 
I am afraid the medical examination would be 
only a degree less of a farce. 

47710. Even if instructions were issued to 
the doctors that as these men had no claims at 
all, and the whole thing was still uncertain, they 
must rigidly reject men who they felt could not 
stand the climate of India ?—I should see no 
great objection to that being tried. 

47711. With reference to the question of anta¬ 
gonism between sections in India, have you seen 
that antagonism coming out in the work of the 
Indians who have passed into the Indian Civil 
Service ?—I think that the Indians who have 
passed into the Indian Civil Service do their 
very best to keep free of any such feeling, and bo 
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far as I know succeed in keeping free; but the 
trouble is that the people do not readily believe 
them to be free, and do not have the same confi¬ 
dence that they have had a fair and impartial 
hearing. 

47712. That is a question of public opinion, 
a totally different question from antagonism ?— 
Yes. 

47713. The question, as I understood it, - was 
whether the educated Indian has interest 
different from the voiceless, ignorant mas ses, and 
whether that antagonism comes out in the 
work ?—I do not think it comes out in the work. 

47714. Does it come out in the work of the 
Indians in the Provincial Service ?—Only to this 
extent, that caste interest is sometimes very 
strong, and complaints do reach one that it would 
be advisable to make a transfer or two, at least 
in the interests of the confidence which the 
public would have in the administration of 
justice. 

47715. That is a question of what you would 
call favouritism, and not so much antagonism of 
interests, in the same way that a Scotsman might 
be accused of putting another Scotsman into a 

E lace under him which is very often a great 
enefit to society. But keeping clearly in mind 
this question of antagonism, do you find this 
antagonism of economic or other interests between 
the educated classes and uneducated classes really 
influences the Administration in India when 
Indians are put in responsible positions ?—As 
regards Judicial work I have known cases in which 
I myself came to the conclusion that an indivi¬ 
dual officer was too amenable to social pressure 
where a case was before him in which the 
interests of his own caste were involved, but not 
frequently. 

47716. Have you heard the same about 
Englishmen ?—The Englishman so raroly gets a 
case in which his own class is involved that I 
can hardly conceive of its happening. In a 
cantonment town it might be suggested, in a 
case in which the military had a case against 
natives of the country or vice versd, that the 
English Magistrate had an interest there, but my 
experience is that it is the military who complain 
that our courts always lean against them. 

47717. Would you say that the whole of this 
question of antagonism is really appreciable in 
its influence on the Administration, leaving 
individual cases on one side ? —I would not. 

47718. You say that it is important that 
Magistrates should have pel ice experience before 
they become Judges ?—I think so. 

47719. But I suppose you will admit that tho 
police themselves have a greater experience of* 
their duties than the Magistrates ?—I think so. 

47720. Would you conclude from that that 
the police ought to be made Judges ?—No. They 
are lacking in other training. 

47721. Am I right in taking your meaning to 
be this, that the Judge should iiave a3 wide an 
experience as he possibly can and that some men 
acquire that experience in one way and others in 
other ? —Yes. 

47722. Would not a barrister who has had 
the experience of an advocate and a legal adviser 
have that experience in a different sort of way ?— 

I should be inclined to say no, not tho same. 


47723. Would not the knowledge that a 
Magistrate acquires of police operations give 
him a turn of mind which sometimes would tend 
to obscure his legal decisions when he comes to 
give them from the Bench?—I do not thinlr 
so. 

47724. You do not think that what is known 
as the political mind as apart from the judicial 
mind might take a firm root in the Magistrate 
who has been an Executive officer for eight or ten 
ears before he appears on the Bench?—H one stly 
do not think so. I do not find it so. 

47725. (Mr, Sly.) During your experience 
of judicial work in India have you noticed cases 
in which undue influence has been exercised by 
the .District Magistrate over his Subordinate 
Magistrates in the trial of individual cases ?— 
Never in the trial of individual cases. 

47726. And in any oth'w way has there been 
undue influence exercised by the District 
Magistrate? — Not in the way of influencing their 
decisions, but sometimes in the way of insisting 
upon a more thorough and searching enquiry 
being made than the Magistrate appeared disposed 
to make. 

47727. Do you consider that would be undue 
influence ?—I should not call it so. 

47728. In regard to a particular class of case 
in which it is stated that Government is specially 
interested, such as Excise,-Forest, and the like, 
has your experience shown that there has bccnany 
undue influence towards conviction?—! could 
not say that I have ever come across an indi¬ 
vidual case of which I could have said that. 

47729. Does your experience lend any sup¬ 
port to the opinion that District Magistrates 
abuse their power of transferring magisterial 
cases in order to secure that a case should be 
tried by a Magistrate who would be favourable 
to the view the District Magistrate may be sup¬ 
posed to hold ?—Absolutely not. I think that 
sometimes District Magistrates are unduly ner¬ 
vous about using their power of transfer when 
they ought to use it. 

47730. Do you know whether cases have 
occurred in this province in which the preventive 
sections of the Criminal Procedure Code have 
been abused for the purpose of taking action 
against large land-owners or influential persons 
who were supposed to be in the disfavour of 
tho District Magistrate ?—None. 

47731. What would bo your opinion of tho 
proposal under which the magistracy should be 
entirely separated from the Collector and placed 
under a separate District Magistrate ?—I do noli 
think wc are ripe for it in these provinces. I do 
not think it would work. Oudh is a backward 
part of India; we are not sixty years off from a 
perfect chaos of anarchy and misrule. The 
contest at present between the forces of order 
and the professional criminal is a hard one, and 
an Oudh district can easily slip back into a state 
in which dacoities are frequent and crimes of 
violence far too frequent, and the magistracy 
needs all tho strength it possesses at present to 
deal with that state of things. The experience 
of the District Magistrate at the head of the 
whole thing in his double functions, I think, is 
still indispensable to the efficient administration 
of Oudh. 
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47732. What would be your opinion of a fur¬ 
ther proposal that the whole of the judiciary 
should be separated oil’and placed under the 
High Court, ail control being withdrawn from 
the Executive Government ?—I do not think it 
would work. 

47733. One of the proposals which you have 
recommended is an increase in the number of 
criminal cases to be committed to the Sessions 
Court instead of being tried by a Magistrate as 
a court of first instance. This would practically 
involve two investigations of a criminal charge. 
Is it, or is it not, the case in this province that 
such a change would lead to a certain amount of 
opposition on the part of witnesses and would 
result in considerably more difficulty than at 
present exists in inducing them to come forward 
and give evidence in criminal cases, owing to the 
fact that they would have the extra trouble and 
inconvenience of attending two trials one of 
which would probably be at a more distant 
place?—Witnesses do dislike being hauled in 
twice over to give evidence in the same case, and 
there is that drawback against the suggestion 
I have made. I think it would be minimized 
if the Magistrate before committing for trial 
confined himself strictly to what 1 consider to 
be the proper functions of a Magistrate conduct¬ 
ing an enquiry preliminary to commitment, 
namely to seeing that a complete and adequate 
sii ting of the evidence was carried through to 
see whether there was aprimd facie case, and also 
to seeing that the case for the prosecution was 
placed clearly and completely before the 
Sessions Court. If he insists upon half trying 
tl e case before he commits for trial then your 
objection applies fully. 

47784. But even if he only enquires into the 
case to the extent you suggest, does it not involve 
the attendance of the witnesses at two separate 
enquiries ?—They are very often made to come 
twice to the Magistrate in a really hard-fought 
case. 

47735. The existing rule for the recruitment 
of the Provincial Judicial Service requires that a 
candidate should have three years’ practice at the 
Bar ; we have heard a certain amount of evidence 
about the advantage of that system and a certain 
amount about the disadvantage. On the one 
hand it is alleged that it gives an opportunity 
for estimating the worth of the candidate, and on 
the other hand it is alleged that during the first 
three years of his practice a candidate gets no 
practice worth the name, that it really means 
that he loafs about for three years instead of 
doing work and at' the end of that time is not 
such a qualified candidate as he was at the 
beginning of the three years. What is your 
experience in this matter?—Personally I look 
very jealously, before I accept a candidate, to the 
certificate of the District Judge or of some otbe.r 
court, showing that the man has actually 
appeared and worked before the court, that is to 
say, that he has had some practice. 1 do not 
easily let a man in, who cannot give me a certi¬ 
ficate to that effect. But I think that now we 
have a grade of Probationary Munsifs, so that I 
can try a man on probation first, the training at 
the Bar is less important. I should prefer to 
have the rule relaxed so that I could make a mad 


a Probationary Munsif after two years at the 
Bar instead of three. 

47736. But would not the system of proba¬ 
tion be a satisfactory alternative to a certain 
amount of practice at the Bar ?— I would like to 
have a man who had put in a year at the Bar 
before taking him on probation. 

47737. Yours is one of few recommendations 
that we have received that the Provincial Judi¬ 
cial Service should be changed into a self-con¬ 
tained cadre, with a training and leave reserve. 
In most other provinces of India we have been 
told that the existing system is satisfactory and 
that there is no need lor a reserve ; that under 
existing conditions you can recruit from a 
satisfactory source at the bottom at any moment 
for any vacancy. In your opinion that is not the 
case in Oudh ?— It may be that the smallness of 
our cadre affects the question. I find that a 
leave vacancy is almost always sprung on one. 
The majority of the Provincial Service, rightly 
or wrongly, are very reluctant to take leave on 
half pay except upon a breakdown in health, and 
I get these applications for leave shot in upon 
me at short notice when the applicant is really 
incapable of doing any work. When I have no 
Probationary Munsifs I have to hunt about for a 
member of the Bar and tell him he must go off, 
and a man who declines an invitation like that 
I have to tell I have no use for him on my list 
of qualified candidates. I consider that a fault 
in the system. 

47738. You allude to some flaw in the orders 
passed on the Greeven Committee Report with 
regard to the filling of posts of Assistant Sessions 
Judge. Can you explain this point in more 
detail ?—Before the Greeven re-organization 
scheme there were, between the grade of District 
and Sessions Judge and the grade of Joint 
Magistrates on the one hand, or of Subordinate 
Judge in the Provincial Service on the other, six 
posts of Assistant Sessions Judge, four of which 
were held by the Provincial Service and two by 
members of the Civil Service who expected to go 
into the Judicial line. The two posts of Assistant 
Sessions Judge were of very little use to the 
Indian Civil Service, and were not popular 
because they only meant that a Joint Magistrate 
would do as Assistant Sessions Judge very much 
the sort of work he was already doing on the 
criminal side as Joint Magistrate, and that he 
had not the time to spare for doing original 
civil work while he was in training. The 
Greeven Committee proposed six new posts of 
Sessions and Subordinate Judge. The holders of 
these posts were to have the full powers of a 
Sessions Judge with, on the civil side, the powers 
of a Subordinate Judge. In the view of the 
Greeven Committee these six posts were to be 
reserved to the Civil Service and to be their 
training ground in civil law. The idea was that 
a Civilian who had been a Joint Magistrate 
might be taken to be qualified to start work as 
Sessions Judge with the full responsibility of a 
Sessions Judge but that he had better not do 
District Judge’s work until he had tried what 
it was like to be a Subordinate Judge. On the 
other side the Civil Service was to give up the 
two posts of Assistant Sessions Judge, so that 
the entire six posts of Assistant Sessions Judge 
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were to go to the Provincial Service and we 
were to take such Subordinate Judges as we 
thought might make District and Sessions 
Judges hereafter and try them first of all 
on the criminal side, with .the limited powers 
of an Assistant Sessions Judge. Somewhere or 
other, I believe in England, the symmetry of 
the scheme has been upset by taking away two 
of the posts of Sessions and Subordinate Judge 
and giving them to the Provincial Service. This 
means that we have to do just what we were 
trying to avoid doing, give the Subordinate 
Judge the full powers before he has been tried as 
Assistant Sessions Judge, or at least we may have 
to do that in order to fill these posts. It ha 3 
upset the balance of the scheme. 

47739. ( Lord tionaldahay.) With regard to 
your last answer, I should like to be quite clear 
as to whether a man occupying the post of a 
Sessions and Subordinate Judge has any appel¬ 
late jurisdiction on the civil side, or does he 
merely try original civil cases ? —He would have 
jurisdiction, but the theory is that his District 
Judge should give him as far as possible only 
original work. 

47740. With regard to your list of approved 
candidates for the post of Munsif, when a Trmn 
has once got on to the list does he continue to 

J ractise as a Barrister ?—Yes, he must live. He 
oes not get a brass farthing. 

47741. Does he get nothing when put on for 
a month ? —Tnen he gets the pay of the post, 
and he may have to go a hundred miles journey 
and break up his practice to do it. 

47742. He is paid by piece-work instead of 
by a regular salary?—It come3 to something 
very like it. 

47743. With regard to the recruitment of 
Indians to the higher Service, I understand you 
are not altogether satisfied with the system of 
promotion from the ranks of the Provincial Ser¬ 
vice because the men when promoted are too 
old ?—I like the system so far as it goes, but I 
do not think it is any use as a further basis for 
meeting the aspirations of educated Indians be¬ 
cause of that fact that they get in too old. 

47744. The Chairman suggested to you that 
it might be possible to select men from the Pro¬ 
vincial Service at a much younger age and you 
said that it would create discontent among the 
rank and file of the Provincial Service ?—I think 
so. 

47745. Yet at the same time you would not 
be averse to taking a man from the Bar for the 
post of a District and Sessions Judge. Suppos¬ 
ing there was a vacancy for the appointment of a 
District and Sessions Judge, which system do you 
think would create the most dissatisfaction among 
the ranks of the Judicial Service, to take a bril¬ 
liant member, possibly a fairly young man, from 
the ranks of the Service itself, or go outside the 
Service and take a man from the Bar and give him 
the post over the heads of the whole of the Pro¬ 
vincial Service ?—They would be much more 
dissatisfied with your going outside, but I would 
not make the appointment from the Bar at all 
until the Provincial Service held at least eight 
Judgeships out of the thirty-two. So long as they 
knew that I do not know that the discontent 
would be marked. They would feel that they 


had a chance of that post and might have got it, 
but that Government was within its rights in 
going outside. If "the Bar were allowed to trench 
on their eight posts they would feel it bitterly. 

47746. If it was recognised that Government 
had the right to select brilliant officers from the 
Provincial Service on the grounds of their having 
shown capacity in the earlier years of their work, 
do you think it would not be recognised it was 
an advantage to the Service as a whole that they 
should have their brilliant men selected for pro¬ 
motion to a higher Service ?—I would rather you 
did that than nothing at all for the educated 
Indian. I do not like it quite so much as my 
scheme, because I think we should tap another 
class of men by the competitive examination. 

47747. The mere fact that a very few mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service can in the 
necessity of things be appointed to a post like 
that of Lieutenant-Governor doe3 not create dis¬ 
satisfaction among the rank and file of the 
Indian Civil Service ?—Not at all. 

47748. I do not see therefore that there is 
any really very great weight attaching to your 
objection to a system of promoting picked men 
from the Provincial Service to the higher Ser¬ 
vice ?—I think we should have to let it be 
distinctly known that the promotion to a District 
and Sessions Judgeship was a matter of selection 
pure and simple. The men passed over would 
say they had been passed over. Judicial work is 
very peculiar. Every Judge tries his cases 
as well a3 he knows how, and a Judge is 
rarely capable of conceiving how a case could 
be tried better than he tried it. Therefore men 
who are superseded by a brilliant younger man 
would ask why, and they are very hard to satisfy 
when they start asking questions. 

47749. Under the present system of listed 
posts does not the system of selection come in to 
a certain extent ?—It must necessarily do so. 

47750. So that really a system of selection is 
in force even now ?—Yes, only your suggestion in¬ 
volves going still lower than we do under the 
existing system. 

47751. (Mr. TudbalL.) Have you a clear idea 
as to the exact number of holidays there are in 
the Judicial Service?—No. 

47752. Are not magisterial courts also closed 
for similar holidays ?—Not quite to the same 
extent, but they are closed. The chief difference 
would be in things like the Muharram where the 
Judicial takes ten days and the magisterial only 3. 

47753. As a matter of actual practice, do not 
we all, including members of the Provincial Judi¬ 
cial Service, utilise those holidays for doing our 
judgments ?—I could not possibly keep up 
my work without using the holidays, 

47754. So that it is not a holiday at all if one 
has to work?—There is a great deal in that. 

47755. In regard to recruitment to the Pro¬ 
vincial Judicial Service, do you not t hink it 
would be far better if we took them at the age 
of about 25 ?—I would like to get them a bit 
younger if possible. 

47756. They can pass their LL.B. at 22 ?—Yea. 

47757. Two years’ practice would bring them 
up to 24. Would it not be better to catch them 
young ?—I should prefer to get them younger 
than we are doing. 
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47758. Would we not be able to get a better 
choice ?—I am inclined to think so. 

47759. With a full staff of probationers we 
should not have to meet that difficulty of which 
bitter complaint is now made by the Bar, that a 
man takes a post for a month, goes home at his 
own expense, has two or three months at the 
Bar, and then gets another post, all at his own 
expense ?—I want at least one more Probation¬ 
ary Munsif before I can meet that. 

47760. With a full staff of probationers you 
could meet it ?—Yes. 

47761. Would there be any objection to 
Beputy ‘Collectors with first-class powers officia- 
ing as Assistant Judges?—I want them to. 
Without even being called officiating Assistant 
Judges I should like them to be given the powers 
of an Assistant Sessions Judge. 

47762. They have considerable experience in 
criminal work ?—Undoubtedly. 

47763. And that would be the major part of 
their work ?—Some of them would ao very well 
if you pick them carefully. 

47764. I do not know whether you have heard 
of the proposal that the 4 per cent, contributed by 
Indian Civil Service members towards their 
pension should be put into a Provident Fund and 
handed over either to the heir of a man when he 
dies or to himself when he retires, the Govern¬ 
ment giving a fixed pension in addition ?—I am 
very bad at finance, but personally I would stick 
to my pension. 

47765. (Mr.KanhaiyaLal.) With reference 
to the recruitment of District and Sessions Judges 
for listed appointments, you have said you would 
throw open some of the listed appointments to 
the members of the Bar, Indian and English ?— 
Occasionally. 

47766. Not generally ?—-No. 

47767. You recognise that the experience of 
the members of the Bar is more or less one¬ 
sided ?— I think so. 

47768. They cither do criminal work or 
they have civil practice ?—Very largely so. 

47769. And that is a disadvantage?—Yes. 

47770. Do a larger number of cases pass 
through the hands of a Judge in the course of a 
year than though the hands of a member of the 
Bar ?—I suppose so. 

47771. Do the English members of the Bar 
make as earnest an effort to study the Indian 
languages current in the province as the 
members of the Indian Civil Service do or are 
required to do ?— I should say no as a whole. 

47772. Does that hamper them in their cross- 
examination of witnesses or in their examination 
of evidence or documents in the case ?—Yes. 

47773. Is that one of the reasons why they 
are not getting much work or are on the wane ? 
— It may be. The chief reason is the enormous 
improvement of the Indian Bar. 

47774. But is their insufficient knowledge of 
the vernacular a contributory cause?—I think 
ao. 

47775. With regard to the listed Judgeships, 
I suppose you would insist upon a man having 
both civil and criminal training whether he be¬ 
longs to the Judicial or the Executive Service 
before you give him an appointment ?—I want 
to do so. 


47776. You recognise that three-fourths of the 
work of an average Judgeship is civil ?—-I should 
have thought the average was a half criminal 
and half civil. I have not seen the last returns 
of the number of days devoted to civil and cri¬ 
minal work in each Judgeship, but my impression 
is that it is much nearer a half than one-third. 

47777. In other districts the proportion might 
vary ?—I should say that one-third was more 
like the minimum that a Judge would give in the 
busiest Judgeships to crimmal work, and the 
maximum may run up to two-thirds. I have 
known it run up to the whole of a Judge’s time 
for three consecutive years. 

47778. Would you appoint members of the 
Provincial Executive Service as District and 
Sessions Judges?—I have not said anything about 
that. I said Assistant Sessions Judges. 

47779. That would be for the purpose of 
giving them civil training ?—No. It would be 
ior the purpose of getting more cases committed 
to the Sessions and seeing how the men get on. 

47780. You would not give them civil cases? 
—I do not see how you are to, except what they 
get out of their rent and revenue work. 

47781. You would confine the recruitment for 
District and Sessions Judgeships to the members 
of the Bar and the members of the Judicial branch 
of the Provincial Service ?—I would leave it open 
to the Government in a possible case to put in a 
Deputy Collector, but I would not recommend it. 

47782. In any case you would insist on a 
man having both civil and criminal training be¬ 
fore you accept him as a fit candidate for a listed 
appointment of that character ?—Yes. 

47783. Have there been many casualties and 
breakdowns amongst the members of the Judicial 
branch of the Provincial Service ?— We have 
lost two Subordinate Judges quite lately. 

47784. One was suffering from diabetes and 
the other from paralysis ?- I believe so. One 
was a hill-man who ought not to have accepted a 
sedentary employment m the plains, and the other 
broke down from overwork I believe. 

47785. Is the large number of casualties 
due partly to overwork?—I think there has been 
overwork. 

47786. Partly to the nature of the duties 
which a Judicial officer has to perform ?—Yes. 

47787. And partly to the stringency of the 
rules under which privilege leave is denied to 
him except on half pay ?—I would put it partly 
to the inveterate reluctance of the Provincial 
Service, chiefly the Hindu portion of it, to availing 
themselves of leave on half pay, a reluctance 
with which I am only able partly to sympathise. 

47788. Can you say whether they find it 
possible to live on half pay, considering the salaries 
they receive in the lower grades ?—I have never 
lived on my furlough pay, but it has not prevent¬ 
ed me taking furlough. Mutatis mutandis, 
I cannot see why they should not save towards 
the expenses of furlough. I have done it myself. 

47789. Would the pay in the lower grades 
leave much of a margin?—Why is it that in the 
casualties there is only one Muhammadan to 
thirteen Hindus ? 

47790, The number of Muhammadans is 
smaller ?—But not in the proportion of one to 
thirteen. 
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47791. Do you find that Muhammadans take 
rivilege leave more largely than Hindus ?— 
think they are less obdurate on the question of 
availing themselves of leave on half pay. 

47792. Have there been more frequent appli¬ 
cations from Muhammadans than Hindus?—I 
have not checked the figures. 

47793. Do you think a compulsory holiday 
necessary in the interests of judicial efficiency ? 
—Most necessary. 

47794. Does the compulsory recess of thirty 
days comprise many close holidays?—At least 
a dozen such days. 

47795. Are the last Saturdays of the months 
allowed to the civil courts as close holidays ?—No. 

47796. Do you consider the travelling allow¬ 
ances granted in cases of transfer sufficient ?— 
I would say they were inadequate ? 

47797. It operates as a fine on the officer ?— 
Yes. 

47798. Would you recommend officiating 
promotion for the members of the Judicial Service, 
or would you prefer a higher scale of salaries ?— 
I have suggested a slight increase of salaries all 
round. 

47799. You would prefer a higher scale of 
salaries to giving officiating promotion ?— De¬ 
cidedly. 

47800. (Mr. Fasih-ud-din.) I believe you 
have a good opinion of the criminal work of a 
Deputy Collector ?—I have as a rule. 

47801. You have formed that opinion while 
serving as a District Magistrate and as a Judge 
and a Judicial Commissioner ?—Yes. 

47802. Has an Executive officer more hard 
work than a Judicial officer in Oudh ?—I think 
so under present circumstances. 

47803. Do you know the number of medical 
certificates for leave that are put in by members 
of the Executive branch ?—No. 

47804. You say in answer to question (12) 

“ On the Executive side I would leave to the 
Provincial Civil Service the few posts at present 
open to it, as it seems to me of the first import¬ 
ance, from the point of view of the prestige and 
attractiveness of that Service, that the chance of 
rising to the executive charge of a district 
should be open to its members. Besides which I 
think we should get some good men in this way 
who would never succeed in entering by the door 

Muhammad Ali, Esq., Editor and Proprietor of 

Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

47815. (1) What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as gener¬ 
ally satisfactory in principle.?—My experience 
is of a twofold character. I was a candidate in 
the Open Competition in England in the years 
1900 and 1901. I have also been able to study 
the working of the system of recruitment by 
Open Competition in the United Provinces, the 
Bombay Presidency, and Bengal. I am domiciled 
in the United Provinces, was employed in 
Baroda for seven years, and for two years pub¬ 
lished the Comrade from Calcutta, whence I 
have only recently transferred the paper to Delhi. 
In studying the system considerable light has 
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of the competitive examinations. Is it your 
opinion that the present number of listed posts 
for Deputy Collectors should be kept unchanged, 
or do you open any prospects for the Executive 
Branch ?—1 am afraid that if my suggestions 
were taken as a whole I would have nothing 
more to offer the Executive Branch. 

47805. You would not open any further 
prospects to that branch ?—Not after giving 25 
per cent, of the Civil Service posts to Indians ? 

47806. You mean to say that they should get 
the 25 per cent, of listed posts ?—Not the Provin¬ 
cial Service, but I have suggested a plan which 

f rovides for a large increase in the number of 
ndians in the Civil Service itself. Having done 
that I am afraid I could not see my way to do 
more. 

47807. Some of that would come to the Ex¬ 
ecutive service ?—Not unless they could pass the 
examination. 

47808. May I suggest that the junior officers 
may be given more chance to officiate in the 
listed appointments and for longer periods than 
six weeks in order to train them for the higher 
grades of the service ?—I should have' no objec¬ 
tion to that six weeks’ restriction being done away 
with. I think it would be rather a good thing. 

47809. Are you aware that a Deputy Col- 
lector does civil work in the Kumaun division ?— 
Yes. 

47810. And he is empowered to try civil 
cases up toRs. 5,000?—That is so in Kumaun. 

47811. You have heard nothing against his 
fitness to do that work ?—Nothing. 

47812. I believe as Judicial Commissioner 
you have received applications for transfers of 
criminal cases frotp one court to another ?— 
Yes, from time to time. 

47813. These applications, I believe, are not 
based on the fact that a person happens to be a 
Joint Magistrate or a Deputy Magistrate, but 
have reference more to the individual 
officer ? —Always to the individual only and to his 
conduct in connection with a particular case. 

47814. You would not agree with a certain 
witness who said that they are chiefly based on 
the fact that an officer happens to be a Deputv 
Magistrate under the thumb of the Collector ?-- 
No. That is not so. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

the “ Comrade ” and the “ Hamdard, ” Delhi. 

been thrown by more direct experience of ad¬ 
ministration in India in Baroda State during 
my period of service. I do not consider a 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination which tests only intellectual quali¬ 
fications as satisfactory in principle for 
India. 

47816. (2) In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what al¬ 
terations would you suggest ?—As I have stated 
in my answer to question (1), a system of recruit¬ 
ment depending upon an examination which can 
test only intellectual qualifications is unsatisfac¬ 
tory for service in a country which is in some 
respects unique in the world. The chief distin¬ 
guishing characteristic of India is its caste sys¬ 
tem, which has divided the population into water¬ 
tight compartments, and has given to each caste 
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distinctive virtues and distinctive failings. In a 
country like England where there is a great 
homogeneity of character, the candidates who 
offer themselves for a literary competition are, 
as a rule, almost on the same level of physical 
fitness, practical commonsense, courage, and grit. 
That this is not so in India is amply Dome out by 
the action of the military authorities which limits 
recruiting to certain classes, and it would be 
apparent to anyone who placed a frontier Pathan, 
a Gujrati Banya, a Poona Chitpawan a Punjabi Jat 
and a Bengali Babu in the same row. If one is 
much superior in courage or physical endurance, 
the other would be equally superior in intellectual 
nimbleness or business subtlety ; and an equally 
great contrast would be discovered in moral 
rigidity or suppleness. If it is not only mental 
acuteness that makes a good administrator—and 
no one who has studied the history of India and 
the success of men who were intellectually often 
inferior to the men over whom they ruled will 
assert the contrary—then a purely literary test 
will not secure good administrators, while it will 
favour class against class, resulting in injustice 
on one side, and producing inefficiency on the 
other. This is the main objection to the pre¬ 
sent system when judging it from the point of 
view of Indian communities among themselves. 

But the present system is no less unjust to 
Indians as a whole as against non-Indians. Any 
examination held at a distance of 7,000 miles 
from the country for the administration of which 
it is to provide recruits is obviously unjust. Apart 
from the question of distance, which acts as a 
deterrent, there are the difficulties of caste, 
which are still very great for some classes of 
Hindus throughout the country, and for all 
classes of Hindus in certain parts of India. No 
one among Hindus could cross the seas without 
incurring social forfeiture. Then there is the 
question of climate, many Indians being unable 
to stand the climate of England. Besides, there 
is the great drawback that a stay of several 
years’ duration in England without the restraints 
of a home and an extensive social circle is known 
to have wrecked the character and life of many 
an Indian of good intentions by cutting him adrift 
from his social moorings. But the most serious 
drawback of all is that a stay in England entails 
more expenditure than young men of the middle 
classes in India can afford to incur without seri¬ 
ously dislocating the finances of their parents 
and relations. In England it is not the aristo¬ 
cracy that seeks for its young men a career in the 
Civil Service : for the Army, the Navy and Dip¬ 
lomacy provide opportunities of acquiring dis¬ 
tinction and influence for them. It is the Eng¬ 
lish bourgeoisie that finds for its sons an impor¬ 
tant avenue in the Civil Service. But in India 
it is just this class that is at present excluded. 
Even the successful candidates among Indians 
have to pay a heavy price for their success. 
But the unsuccessful one often returns to 
his country impoverished, saddened, and dimi¬ 
nished both in body and mind, no longer 
loving the things he loved before, or believ¬ 
ing in the things of his former faith. An 
eminent French writer wrote of such a person 
that the French word rati is in its cruel insol¬ 
ence too feeble to point to the profound and 


incurable misery of such a life of failure, of such 
destroyed fortune, and of such intelligence which 
is for ever troubled. It is a case of aut Gcesar 
aut nullus. The successful Indian may not 
exactly be a Caesar : but he has an established 
social position, a regular graded promotion, if 
not the plums in the cake, a fairly high 
salary, and, at the end of a steady career, 
a pension which ensures comfort if not 
luxury. But the “ failed Civilian ” is indeed worse 
than a “ nobody.” He i3 too old to study for a 
profession and too indigent to wait on the thresh¬ 
old of a career for any length of time. And 
when the vagaries of the competition are taken 
into account it may be that he is a man of greater 
talents than some who were successful in it, or 
who, avoiding the severer intellectual test, 
entered the world through a wider door and have 
achieved success. It is at such times not unlikely 
that the iron enters into his soul, and his failure, 
while wrecking the man altogether, makes him 
a menace of no inconsiderable proportions to the 
security of British rule in India. To sum up, 
the two main defects of the present system are 
that it is unfair to Indians as a whole as against 
non-Indians; and it is unfair to some classes of 
Indians as against others; and it has not the 
compensating merit of securing efficiency of 
administration either. 

47817. (3) Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend?—I have 
already answered this question in my answer to 
question (2) and shall recommend alterations in my 
answer to question (5) I may, however, state here 
in answer to question (4)* of questions primarily in¬ 
tended for official witnesses that I would strongly 
urge the exclusion of every native of a Colony 
which insists on retaining humiliating restrictions 
against Indians, partly because a measure of 
retaliation is now absolutely necessary to ensure 
justice towards Indians and the promotion of 
Imperial solidarity, and partly because it 
seems to me that natives of such Colonies are 
not likely as a rule to possess a temper which is 
necessary for successful administration in 
India. 

47818. (4) Do you consider that the combina¬ 

tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advant¬ 
age of Indian interests? Please give your 
reasons ? — The combination of the open competi¬ 
tive examination for the Home Civil Service with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests. The most success¬ 
ful candidates as a rule elect to stay in England. 
Moreover, it would be preferable to allow only 
those candidates to compete for service in India 
for whom the country has other and less sordid 
attractions than a fat salary no matter where it 
can be secured. 

47819. (5) If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you will propose.—I would 
leave the open competitive examination as it is, 
except for some modification in the syllabus, for 
• Vide pag« v. 
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candidates examined in England, as on the whole it 
gives us good enough men for the administration 
of the country, differing, in the case of the Euro¬ 
peans, not very considerably among themselves 
in administrative talents, while it is an excellent 
safeguard against nepotism. 

But in order to remove the injustice to Indians, 
I would suggest the following plan. 

A separate examination should be held in India 
for a number of appointments. 

Candidates should be nominated by a Beard 
composed of University authorities, some civil 
administrators, and a number of public men 
representing different communities and provinces. 
They should carefully test the physical fitness 
and proficiency in sports, and the manners and 
general bearing of a candidate, and, particularly, 
the position he may have acquired for himself 
among his fellow students at his college. The 
testimonials of his college tutors should also be 
considered, although I have noticed of late a 
tendency among some European tutors to prefer 
the sycophant to the manly and straightforward 
undergraduate. 

As a rule only graduates should be declared 
eligible for nomination. 

Three times as many candidates should be 
nominated as the number of posts to be filled in 
a year. 

The principle of nomination of candidates for 
a competitive examination is already recognized 
in some provinces for the Provincial Civil Service, 
and by the Government of India itself for 
the General List in the Finance Department. 

A more delicate question is the due allotment 
of appointments among different communities, 
which is a principle already admitted by the 
Government of India in their Resolution (Home 
Department) Nos. 1046—1058, dated Simla, the 
19th August 1910. In laying down the general 
conditions which should govern recruitment for 
the Provincial Civil Service, the Government of 
India gave special prominence to this principle 
while permitting Local Governments to frame 
rules for such recruitment. The first general 
condition laid down by the Government of India 
is that'‘the rules must be adapted, on the one 
hand, to obtain thoroughly efficient candidates, 
and, on the other, to secure the due representa¬ 
tion in the Public Service of the different classes 
of the community.” And in reply to the Hon. 
Mr. Subba Rao, who moved a resolution for 
the appointment of a Commission such as this 
in the Legislative Council of His Excellency the 
Viceroy, on the 17th March 1911, the Hon. 
Sir Archdale (then Mr.) Earle said that “a 
fair proportion of the offices should be given to 
the various communities of India.” 

It is sometimes asserted by politicians of a cer¬ 
tain class that some communities in India hanker 
too much after “the loaves and fishes ” of office. 
That the importance of a community as well as 
its happiness depends to a considerable extent 
on its position in the Public Service of the 
country, is the necessary corollary of India’s 
demand for a larger share of the posts for her 
sons. What is true of India as a whole is 
also true of its component parts, namely, the 
communities. 

But even the argument of “ loaves and fishes ” 


is not to be despised. There are several com¬ 
munities in India, such as the Rajputs, the Sikhs, 
the Mussalmans, and the Mahrattas, which were- 
the last to turn to the, new education that threw 
open the doors of office to them, and are conse¬ 
quently in most provinces of India still behind 
the Brahmans of the South, the East, and the 
West, and the Kayasthas of the whole of India, 
both in English education and in their share in, 
the public service. Yet they, and specially those 
in the North, are just the people who possessed, 
and I believe still possess, great administrative 
talents, and have been for ages most dependent 
upon public service for their maintenance. If 
you close to them the avenues of public service 
you deprive them almost entirely of their means 
of subsistence. 

For instance, among the Mussalmans the Mo¬ 
ghuls, the Pathans, and the Persians, who admin¬ 
istered the country, never condescended to 
trade, but either settled on the land or took 
service. The privilege of rule departed from 
them by degrees, and new regulations were 
enacted and new systems introduced. The first 
to suffer were the zamindars whose lands were 
resumed so largely after the Mutiny, either on 
suspicion of complicity in the Sepoy Revolt or for 
failure to produce title deeds. At the same time 
the military services were in great degree cut off 
from them by the establishment of more settled 
administration and less disturbed peace, as well as 
by the reduction of armies in Protected States 
and the closing of the higher posts for Indians 
in the British Indian Army. 

After these followed the still greater misfor¬ 
tune, from one point of view, of a change in the 
official language from Persian into English, 
which is sought to be aggravated by repeated 
political onslaughts on Urdu threatening the 
Mussalmans with a loss of even the minor posts 
in the public service. 

Thus we were faced with the unsatisfactory 
phenomenon of a vast community, growing yearly 
more numerous and at the same time less pros¬ 
perous, of a community owning the instincts and 
traditions of administration excluded more and 
more every year from the administration, and of 
a community which had good grounds for tracing 
its misfortunes to the unfavourable conditions 
imposed upon it by the British Government. 

The Muhammadans of Northern India were 
restless and dissatisfied, and the question was in 
what form their repressed energy, fired by mis¬ 
fortune and threatened with despair, was likely 
to find its vent. It lay partly within the power 
of those who ruled India, and partly within the 
power of leading Mussalmans themselves, to 
guide this energy into right channels, and, for¬ 
tunately for the country, the community and the 
Government, there arose among the Muham¬ 
madans a leader like Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, 
who guided them wisely and made them apply 
themselves to the acquisition of modern educa¬ 
tion rather than brood sullenly over their misfor* 
tunes. The Government also gave a helping 
hand, and the good results of that policy are too 
noticeable to need detailed reference. 

But recently, although the Muhammadans are 
progressing in Western education at a rapid 
pace, one can detect in British administrators. 
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and particularly in public men in England, a ten¬ 
dency to disregard the real needs of the future, 
and an unctuous readiness to take the line of 
least resistance. The result is that Indian 
Mussalmans are now growing more conscious than 
before of the strength of their claims, and yet less 
confident of having those claims recognized by 
their rulers in India and in England, simply be¬ 
cause their resistance to a good deal of injustice 
tacitly tolerated has not been as great as that of, 
politically speaking, more forward and assertive 
communities. The menace lurking in the situa¬ 
tion is imperfectly realized by Government, and 
the greatest offenders in this respect are just 
those Englishmen who are most anxious to do 
justice to the claims of Indians. 

Both as a measure of justice and of political 
expediency it is necessary to allow the Mussal¬ 
mans, specially in those provinces in which they 
are still very backward, an opportunity of coming 
into line with other communities. This is no 
favouritism, but the only practical form of fair play. 

I, therefore, suggest that, while allowing free 
competition for a number of posts out of those 
which I would reserve for a special examination 
in India for nominated candidates, the rest should 
be open to a limited competition only among 
such communities as the Mussalmans, the Raj¬ 
puts, the Sikhs, the Mahrattas, and the Domi¬ 
ciled Community. 

This system was followed by the Government 
of Bengal for the recruitment of Anglo-Indians 
in the Opium Department, and in practice the 
same system used to be enforced at one time by 
the Government of India for the recruitment of 
the same community for the Accounts Depart¬ 
ment. It is, however, still in force in the 
Northern India Salt Department. 

The limited competition that I suggest may be 
for such communities together, or for each of 
such communities separately. 

However, as the force of caste is steadily, 
though still very slowly, diminishing, and as I 
would like to offer as many incentives as possible 
to such communities to become independent of 
artificial protection, I suggest that the proportion 
of posts reserved for limited competition should 
periodically be reduced in an automatic manner 
so that the claims of the future and the pre¬ 
sent may be reconciled. 

I admit that the system as outlined is not so 
easy to work as an open competition. But no 
solution of our difficulties is likely to possess the 
merit of simplicity, for the problem is one of the 
most complex that have ever cried aloud for a 
speedy solution. Where else do we find a 
parallel to the India of to-day, the population of 
which consists in the main of a people every two 
of which cannot touch the third, and where such 
ordinary social relationship as inter-dining and 
inter-marriage is considered sinful ? Where else 
do we meet with such variety of communal 
talents, virtues, and failings ? Where except in 
India do the 20th, the 15th, the 10th, and the 5th 
centuries exist side by side ? India is a country of 
contrasts, and few rules can be made applicable 
to India generally without doing injustice to a 
vast number of persons, and even retarding her 
general progress. The system of an open com¬ 
petition in England and a similar open competi¬ 


tion in India, with limited communal competitions 
in India, appears to me to be the only workable 
compromise between the injustice of an open 
competition for service in this country held 
across 7,000 miles of intervening lands and seas, 
and the no lesser injustice of holding simultane¬ 
ously an open competition here which would 
exclude whole classes and communities—in fact, 
just those classes and communities that have in¬ 
herited great administrative talents from a long 
succession of India’s rulers and administrators. 

I may explain that I have referred more parti¬ 
cularly to the Mussalmans because they constitute 
the largest of such classes and communities, and 
not because they need special favours from which 
other communities suffering from the same dis¬ 
abilities are to be excluded. The great mistake 
that is made in considering the position of what 
are known as minorities is that it is assumed that 
creeds rather than castes and communities re¬ 
quire protection. As a matter of fact, the Mus- 
salmans are not a minority, but the largest com¬ 
munity in India. But this vast community 
suffers from the effects of competition for the 

[ lublic service with more forward minorities far 
ess numerous than itself. The Hindus are not 
one community, but several distinct communi¬ 
ties, and many of these suffer like the Mussal¬ 
mans on account of the self-assertiveness and the 
intellectual nimbleness of other communities 
bearing the common label of Hindu, which is not 
only misleading but also productive of much 
communal misunderstanding between Hindus and 
Mussalmans. 

47820. (6) In particular, what would be your 

opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I have already answered this question 
in my answer to question (5). 

47821. (7) What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan¬ 
cies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives 
of India, recruited by means of a separate exam- 
nation in India, or by means of separate exam- 
nations in each province oi group of provinces 
in India ? If you favour such a scheme, what 
proportion do you recommend ?—I approve of 
recruitment by means of a separate examination 
in India, as I have stated in my answer to ques¬ 
tion (5). But I may add here that in view of the 
fact that the northern provinces of India are not 
likely to be able to compete on even terms with 
the southern, western and eastern provinces, I 
would suggest that the principle of limited com¬ 
petition should be applied to the northern prov¬ 
inces, and other provinces in like circumstances 
also, unless separate provincial examinations are 
held. I would, however, not permanently fix a 
proportion to be reserved for separate examina¬ 
tion. The proportion should automatically in¬ 
crease every three years, and at present I would 
suggest a commencement with 20 per cent., out 
of which 12 per cent, should be thrown open to 
free competition among nominated candidates, 
and the rest filled by limited competitions, partly 
among the backward communities, and partly 
among the backward provinces. 

47822. (8) If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examination in India, are 
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you in favour of any system under which Natives 
of India would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomin¬ 
ation, (6) combined nomination and examination, 
or (c) any other method ? If so, describe fully 
what system you would recommend. In particu¬ 
lar, do you consider it desirable that all classes 
and communities should be represented in the 
appointments so made ? If so, how would you 
give effect to this principle ?—I have already 
referred to the desirability of representing all 
classes and communities in the public service 
and have suggested the method which should be 
followed to give effect to this principle in my 
answer to question (5). 

47823. (9) If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India in India, do you consider 
that “ Natives of India ” should still be eligible 
for appointment in England ?—“ Natives of 
India ” should still be eligible for appointment in 
England, as it is very necessary to encourage 
such Indians to go to England as can afford to ao 
so, in order that they may widen their outlook 
and assimilate the good qualities of the nation to 
which the majority of their future colleagues 
belong. If appointment in England was res¬ 
tricted to other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty, the proportion of posts to be filled by 
separate examinations in India would have to be 
raised to a third of the total number of 
posts. 

47824. (10; Would you regard any system of 

selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India,” as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to listed posts officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service ? If the former, what 
alteration, if any, would you recommend in the 
conditions governing the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice ?—The system of selection in India recom¬ 
mended in my answer to question (5) is to be supple¬ 
mentary to the present system of promoting to 
listed posts officers of the Provincial Civil Service. 
Actual previous service is by far the best test of 
administrative ability, and the abolition of a system 
of promoting to listed posts officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service would result in the rejection 
of the most reliable test, while maintaining the 
Provincial Civil Service as a “ pariah service ” 
which is so discouraging to hard and honest 
work. 

47825. (11) Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose ?—I would 
suggest that half the appointments in the Judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service should be 
reserved partly for barristers called to the Bar 
not less than 10 years ago who have had in 
Indian Courts at least 5 years’ practice of a 
sufficiently extensive character to ensure large 
experience of legal work, and partly for vakils of 
exceptional merit and large experience. The 
other half should be reserved for the Indian Civil 
Service. But unless a Civilian is a barrister, he 
should not be appointed in the Judicial branch if 
he has not taken up the law subjects in the open 
competition and obtained a satisfactory number 
of marks. Junior Civilians desirous of being 


appointed to the Judicial branch should be encour¬ 
aged by a liberal grant of study leave to study 
for the Bar in England and be called to it. 

47826. (12) Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “ any per¬ 
son born and domiciled within the Dominions of 
His Majesty in India, of parents habitually re¬ 
sident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, 
or of unmixed European descent ? If not, state 
fully any proposals that you wish to make in 
regard to tins matter ?—I am satisfied with the 
present definition of the term “ Native of India,” 
which covers all persons born and domiciled in 
India, of parents habitually resident in India, 
and not established there for temporary purposes 
only, irrespective of whether such persons 
are of unmixed Indian descent, of mixed Indian 
and European descent, or of unmixed European 
descent. But I would not confine the use of the 
term for the purposes of eligibility for appoint¬ 
ment in the Indian Civil Service to persons born 
and domiciled within the Dominions of £Iia 
Majesty in India, and would suggest its extension 
to “ subjects of Native Princes in alliance with 
His Majesty,” as they have already been declared 
eligible for appointments in the Provincial Civil 
Service according to a Resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment of India (Home department) Nos. 1046— 
1058, dated Simla, the 19th August 1910. The 
contributions of the Native States to the Empire 
are far greater than those of the Colonies, and 
Indian Princes have always acted most generous¬ 
ly towards British subjects in India in the matter 
of State patronage. 

47827. (13) If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is re¬ 
tained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?—I would recommend that the age-limit 
should be not less than 22 and not more than 24 
years on the 1st of January in the year in which 
the open competitive examination is to take 
place. This would permit a candidate, if he is a 
European, to take his degree at a British 
University, and if he is an Indian, both at 
an Indian and at a British University, 
before appearing in the open competitive 
examination. The object I have in view is that 
nobody should go for a stay of several years to a 
foreign country until he is actively rather than 
passively receptive of new ideas. An English¬ 
man coming out to India before the age of 23 is 
apt to accept the opinions of his seniors in the 
service already in India without thinking and 
judging for himself as much as he should, and yet 
he will not be too old at 25 to acquire an apprecia¬ 
tion, or, at least, a tolerance of the changed condi¬ 
tion of things in India. An Indian desirous of 
studying for 3 years in England before appearing 
for the open competitive examination could stiu 
leave for England after having attained his 
majority and after having taken the degree of 
B. A. at an Indian University. He would not be 
too old to accept new ideas, nor yet too young to 
fall an easy victim to the temptations of a life 
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without the restraints of home and an extensive 
social circle. 

47828. (14) What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior Civilians recruited 
in England should commence their official duties 
in India?—The most suitable age at which junior 
Civilians recruited in England should commence 
their official duties in India is not less than 25 
and not more than 27 years of age. They should, 
however, arrive in India at an age not less than 
23 and not more than 25 if they are Europeans. 

47829 (15) What age-limits for the open 

competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differen¬ 
tiation between the age-limits for Natives of 
India and for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—If there is no objection on the part of 
Europeans, they may retain the present age-limits 
while adding another year to the probationary 

f ieriod. But for Natives of India the present 
units are unsuitable for reasons which I have 
given in my answer to question (13). 

47830. (16) What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorized syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive ex¬ 
amination ?- - While agreeing with the view that the 
object aimed at in prescribing a syllabus of sub¬ 
jects for the open competitive examination should 
be to secure not specialists in any particular sub¬ 
jects, but the ordinary well-educated young man 
of the period, and accepting the principle laid 
down by Lord Macaulay in 1854, and since 
followed, that “ the examination should be of such 
a nature that no candidate who may fail shall, to 
whatever calling he may devote himself, have 
reason to regret the time and labour which he 
had spent in preparing himself to be examined,” 
I submit that every candidate desirous of a career 
in India should study some Oriental language, 
classical or modern, and acquire an acquaintance 
with the history, philosophy and literature of the 
East in general, and of India in particular, and 
I would therefore suggest the following altera¬ 
tions in the syllabus :— 

(a) The following subjects should be added to 
the existing syllabus, and should carry the marks 
mentioned against each:— 

(1) Persian language and literature, 600 marks, 


(2) Islamic History .. .. S00 

(8) Indian History .. .. 600 

(4) Hindu Philosophy .. .. 600 

(6) Hindu Law .. .. 800 

(6) Moslem Law .. ,. 800 


(i b ) Arabic and Sanskrit languages and 
literatures should have the maximum number of 
marks obtainable increased to 1,100 each like 
Latin and Greek. 

(c) Of the above subjects every candidate 
should be required to take at least as many as 
can give him a maximum number of 1,000 marks. 

47831. (17) Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the open competitive examination in England 
desirable between candidates who are Natives of 
India and other candidates ? If so, state them 
and give reasons?—No differentiation in the sub¬ 
jects for the open competitive examination in 
England is desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates. 

. 47832. (18) Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 


officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ? —I do 
not consider it necessary that certain posts should 
be reserved by statute for officers recruited to the 
Indian Civil Service. 

When in 1853 the old system of nomination 
and patronage was abolished, and the principal 
civil appointments in India were thrown open for 
competition in England, it became necessary to 
devise some remedy, such as that enacted in the 
Government of India Act of 1870 (30 Viet., c. 
3), to make “ fitness ” in the words of the Court 
of Directors, “ the criterion of eligibility.” This 
had not been accomplished when the Mutiny 
broke out in 1857. The proclamation of the 
Queen confirmed the rights conferred on Indians 
by statute in 1833, and such was the anxiety of 
the statesmen of those days that a committee of 
five members of the Secretary of State’s Council 
was soon after appointed to consider the subject. 
They reported in 1860, but their proposal to hold 
simultaneous examinations in England and in 
India was of such a far-reaching character in its 
consequences, that I do not wonder it was drop- 
ed after prolonged correspondence, and the 
tatute of 1870 was enacted. 

But the measure of remarkable breadth and 
liberality was perhaps the last act of its kind. 
The Government of India, which have not un- 
often been partisans of the Anglo-Indian bureau¬ 
cracy, were, I believe, in the words of Lord Lytton 
himself, “ unable to answer satisfactorily the 
charge of having taken every means in their 
power of breaking to the heart the words of 
promise they had uttered to the ear.” It took 
them nine years to frame rules under which 
Indians could be admitted to offices that were 
till then the monopoly of the Covenanted Civil 
Service. 

But even then a liberal policy thrust upon a far 
from liberal Government in India proved a failure, 
and birth and social position and a degree of 
sycophancy went very far towards being “ the 
criteria of eligibility,” for the “Statutory Civil 
Service.” In five years the question had to be 
reopened, and after two years of fruitless dis¬ 
cussion the Public Service Commission of 1886 
was appointed. The result of that Commission 
was practically a reversion to the policy of the 
Government of India in 1878, and instead of 
devising a scheme, as it was required to do, 
" which may reasonably be hoped to possess the 
necessary elements of finality and to do full justice 
to the claims of Natives of India to higher and 
more extensive employment in the Public 
Service,” the Commission put back the hands of 
the clock and established a corps d'tlite and a 
“ pariah service ” side by side. 

Even then it was not until the end of 1892 
that fresh rules were framed under the Statute 
of 1870, and the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mission of 1886 carried out. But delay has 
characterised the Government of India through¬ 
out the last 42 years, and the Hon. Mr. (now 
Sir Archdale) Earle had to confess in the Legis¬ 
lative Council discussion in March 1911, that 
“ listing of posts had not been taken up more 
vigorously in the past,” and that “ no systematic 
enquiry has been made in order to ascertain 
whether more posts could be listed so as to 
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gradually work up to the one-sixth proportion as 
proposed by the Public Service Commission.’' 
The Home Secretary admitted that there was a 
case for enquiry, but denied the need of a Com¬ 
mission. He said that “ if the Government of 
India are left to take action of their own accord 
much progress might be made within the course 
of a year.’’ It was doubtful if the unaided action 
of the Government of India would have sufficed, 
or even resulted in a speedy, if slight, improve¬ 
ment of the situation. For nearly half a century 
the benefits intended for the Indians by the Act 
of 1870 have not been realised, and the Act itself 
has practically been a dead letter. Apart from 
any liberal recommendations, the Indian Govern¬ 
ment were in no hurry to accept and work even 
upon the recommendations of the Commission of 
1886, and they have a series of Second Chambers, 
so far as their function of delaying liberal 
measures is concerned, in the Governments of the 
provinces. 

The result is that at present there is a Civil 
Service to which only an insignificant minority 
of Indians, not exceeding 5 per cent, of the 
entire Indian Civil Service, has access through 
a competition miscalled Open.” And there is 
the “pariah service” for the provinces, to the 
disabilities of which I shall refer elsewhere, 
which constitutes, according to Lord Curzon, an 
example of unexampled liberality. Between 
these two services there are 92 officers holding, 
in accordance with the rules framed under the 
Act of 1870, posts ordinarily held by members 
of the Indian Civil Service. Of these 21 are 
officers recruited according to rules framed in 
1879, and 71 belong to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

Illiberal as the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mission of 1886 were rightly considered to be, 
even they had included the reservation for 
Indians of a Membership of the Board of Reve¬ 
nue or Financial Commissionership where such 
posts existed, one Commissionership in all 
provinces except Assam and Bombay, the 
Under Secretaryships to all Governments, and a 
third of the District and Sessions Judgeships. 
But these recommendations were not accepted, 
except so far that one Under Secretaryship in 
each province and one-sixth of District and 
Sessions Judgeships were allowed, and the 
recommendation of the Commission to reserve 
108 appointments for Indians was accepted only 
to the extent of 93 posts, which were raised by 
subsequent additions to 102. 

The worst of it is that even these have not yet 
been given to Indians. There are no-Indian 
Under Secretaries to Government in any prov¬ 
ince except Madras, and out of the 102 posts 
set apart for Indians only 92 are held by them 
in spite of the lapse of 20 years. But this is not 
all. Not only are ten appointments then listed 
as open to the Provincial Civil Service still held 
by Indian Civilians, but the revision of the list 
has never been undertaken. If even the pledges 
of 1879 were carried out, and a sixth of the 
posts ordinarily held by Indian Civilians were 

f iven to Indians, there would have been 165 
ndians holding such places instead of only 92. 
After more than a generation, in which Inmans 
Rave admittedly made great strides in education, 


not only is there no improvement in the pros¬ 
pects held out to them 34 years ago, but the 
pledges of 1879 have been redeemed only to the 
extent of 55 per cent. Had the Government 
redeemed those pledges fully, there would still 
have been sufficient justification for a demand 
that the meagre proportion of a sixth should be 
raised to at least a fourth. But with the glaring 
contrast between promise and fulfilment whion 
the figures now show, the Government cannot 
hope to remove the discontent by adding 68 
posts to the list, and filling them and the ten of 
the old list still left unfilled, by the appointment 
of Indians of proved merit and ability. A defi¬ 
nite policy must be laid down for the future, and 
the rules should be framed afresh to ensure that 
it is automatically carried out. 

The Court of Directors, in forwarding a copy 
of the Act of 1833 to India, had clearly shown 
the intention of Great Britain that “ there shall 
be no governing caste in British India.” Yet 
the illiberal policy of the Anglo-Indian bureau¬ 
cracy, and the recommendations of the Commis¬ 
sion of 1886, have created and confirmed such a 
caste, and, while the Indian Civil Service con¬ 
stitutes the most powerful regenerate caste of 
India, analogous to the Brahmans in the Hindu 
hierarchy, the Provincial Civil Service has 
become m spirit and status something like the 
depressed classes. With few chances of pro¬ 
motion from the latter to the former, the lower 
service has lost hope, independence and initia¬ 
tive, while the higher service has developed a 
hauteur and an intolerance of those below it. 
The result of this is that even the 71 men of all 
the provinces of India who have been selected 
by the men in the higher service to fill the listed 
posts are in many cases selected chiefly because 
they have successfully adapted themselves to the 
environment of pride and intolerance, rather 
than because they are like their European 
colleagues in independence and initiative and a 
sense of responsibility, men who demand confid¬ 
ence as the price of co-operation and claim a 
fraternal feeling in return for loyalty to the 
European members of their service. 

With Indians of the latter type in every 
district, whether as Deputy Collectors, Assistant 
Collectors, or Collectors, there is no chance 
for sedition. The Civilians, whose authorities 
in the niceties of Oriental language are the 
bearer and the syce, and whose time when 
not occupied with files is spent in making 
up with much persuasion and resourceful¬ 
ness a four at Bridge at the Club of his con¬ 
freres, cannot fathom the depths of the Indian 
mind and correctly gauge the merits of his Indian 
fellow-subjects and subordinates, nor can he 
analyse discontent and unearth sedition. But 
the Indian who has worked his way up from the 
ranks not only knows the ways of his subordin¬ 
ates and fellow-countrymen, but could tell to a 
nicety who is discontented and why, and what 
real influence he possesses in the district. The 
reason is simple. He is one of the people him¬ 
self, and nothing can escape him in bis daily 
intercourse with the people not only as an officer, 
but also as friend and sometimes as a relative. 
If he is on the one hand, bound to the people, he is, 
on the other, part a,nd parcel of the Government. 
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He cannot, therefore, fail to imbibe the esprit 
de corps of his service. His, indeed, is the 
largest stake in the administration, His 
whole existence is bound up with the Govern¬ 
ment. If he deprives the Europeans of some of 
their loaves and fishes, he at the same time be¬ 
gins to take a keener personal interest in the 
continuance of their rule. And just as his dis¬ 
content to-day infects others not m the Public 
Service, his contentment also will reflect itself in 
the views of those with whom he associates. 

A writer from Simla wrote to a London daily 
paper when the Reform Scheme was being work¬ 
ed out in its earlier stages in 1907, that “ to 
admit the Asiatic otherwise than in the compara¬ 
tively subordinate, though also extremely nu¬ 
merous and often well-paid positions he already 
occupies, is to dilute efficiency with a stream that 
will force ever wider a once open penstock, until 
an overwhelming flood sweeps in.” The Spec¬ 
tator told us about the same time that “the whites 
claim—and have for a century exacted—the posi¬ 
tion of an aristocracy among races of other 
colours. The white man in an Asiatic State 
never accepts any other position than that of 
first, and that by right, not of his creed, 
not even of his knowledge, but of some 
inherent and—as it were—divinely granted 
superiority. He never consents to any lower 
position and is in fact unable to think of himself 
m any other.” 

The claims of the white man met with a tre¬ 
mendous shock in the victories of Japan, and 
even Lord Curzon suggested two years ago the 
advisability of a revision of Western formula) 
about the East. It is, at any rate, certain that 
the Act of 1833 and the Proclamation of 1858 
know of no such “ inherent and—as it were— 
divinely granted superiority.” We would any 
day prefer to worship a block of stone rough 
hewn by our own hands rather than believe in a 
Divine Being who could be so cruel as to place a 
perpetual ban on the major portion of the world 
He bad Himself created. But when the mun¬ 
dane doctrine of efficiency comes to the rescue 
of an iniquitous Providence, it has to be pointed 
out that efficiency and sedition seldom go together. 
It is with a view to secure efficiency—that virtue 
of an administration which has more to answer 
for than all the sins of commission and omission 
—that Indians plead for the dilution of the 
stagnant water of the Indian Civil Service. Let 
there be fluidity in the place of the present-day 
stagnation by allowing free scope to the talents 
of the Provincial Service and freedom of confid¬ 
ence between the two branches of the Administra¬ 
tion, and we shall have more efficiency than is 
illustrated to-day by the existence of undetected, 
if not unchecked, terrorism in the land. But 
if even the attitude of the Hon. the Home 
Secretary and the Government for which he 
spoke on the 17th March, 1911, are to be regard¬ 
ed as due to “ a mistaken sense of courtesy ” 
which “ hesitates to produce ”■—possibly to manu¬ 
facture—“the kind of evidence that will be 
convincing” on the score of Indian inefficiency, 
and if the Acts of 1833 and 1870, and the Pro¬ 
clamation of 1858 are only “ liberal sentiments 
expressed by statesmen in an idealistic mood,” 
as the Englishman believed them to be, we may 


well despair of rooting out these guilty conspi¬ 
racies from our country. Not by men of such 
views was the Empire built, nor by such could 
it be consolidated. {wyes' 

I would, therefore, strongly urge that there 
should be no reservation of any kind for any post, 
if it is to be based not on merit as proved by 
actual service, but arranged by reference to the 
particular door through which a man entered' 
service. The Indian Civil Service Act of 1861 
demolished the fetish of seniority which had been 
created by 33 George III., cap. 52. The fetish 
of a corps d’fhte has yet to be demolished before 
it can be said that merit and merit alone is the 
criterion of eligibility for a post. 

It is only natural that men who have entered 
the service after a keen competition in a severer 
intellectual test should ordinarily possess more 
merit than others. But when the results of 
actual administration prove an individual to be 
more capable than another, although his earlier 
education was not as advanced, nor the examina¬ 
tion which he had to pass so severe, it is only 
right and just and in every way expedient that 
he should be promoted to the highest available 
office which he deserves, irrespective of the ser¬ 
vice, Indian or Provincial, to which he may 
belong. 

47833. (19) Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
civil administration? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India 
might under present conditions properly be 
admitted ?-1 am opposed to the fixing of a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty to be employed in the higher posts of the 
civil administration. The system which I have 
suggested in answer to question (5) makes suffi¬ 
cient provision for the needs of the present, when 
it is necessary to have a preponderance of the 
British element in the higher posts. 

47834. (20) Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under which 
Natives of India are recruited for posts in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?—I have already answered this question in 
my answers to questions (2), (5) and (18) and shall 
refer to the matter again in my answer to 
question (24). 

47835. (21) Do you. consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend?—I am opposed to the revival of the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the statute of 1870. But it should, I 
think, be permitted to the Governor General in 
Council and the Local Governments to appoint 
anyone who is not a member of the Covenanted 
Civil Service nor of the Provincial Service to 
posts ordinarily held by Indian Civilians, provided 
the person so appointed possesses unusual merits, 
and provided the number of such appointment® 
does not at any time exceed 5 per cent, of the 
posts ordinarily held by Indian Civilians. 

47836. (22) If the system of recruiting military 
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officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?—-I am opposed to recruiting 
military officers in India for posts in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre because the civil administra¬ 
tion of the country has now become much too 
complex for them, and the early training of 
military officers and their intellectual attainments 
do not, as a rule, give promise of successful civil 
administration. As regards men of exceptional 
merits, I have already suggested in my answer to 
question (21) a method whereby they could be 
recruited. I do not ignore the fact that certain 
districts in India, such as those in the frontier 
provinces, require men of a somewhat different 
type to those required elsewhere. But the ranks 
of the Indian Civil Service and the Provincial 
Civil Service include many &uch officers, and if 
such men are selected to administer frontier and 
similar districts, the purpose of Government 
would be served without the evil of placing the 
more educated men of such districts under the 
rule of intellectually less qualified administrators 
who have a rough and ready code of their own 
manufacture for every emergency, irrespective 
of the demands of Law and the needs of civilized 
administration. We have to establish in India, 
even in frontier districts, what Professor Dicey 
calls a Reign of Law, and this cannot be done 
through the agency of men who have never 
received any education in Law, nor have acquired 
respect even for executive rules. 

47837. (23) Do you consider that such a system 
should be restricted to the recruitment of military 
officers, or extended to the recruitment of selected 
officers from other Indian services ?—My answer 
to question (21) covers both military officers and 
others. 

47838. (24) What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civu Service 
can properly be appointed ?—I am not in favour 
of the system by which certain posts ordinarily 
held by members of the Indian Civil Service are 
declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed 
posts) to which members of the Provincial Civil 
Service can properly be appointed. Instead of 
the inferior posts being listed in the main, the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service should 
be entitled to a quarter of all the posts in every 
class and grade. 

I have dealt with the evil consequences of the 
system fully in my answer to question (18). I may, 
however, state here that efforts should be made 
to select the men before they have passed the age- 
limit of 85, so that the men thus selected may get 
familiar with responsibility and initiative at an 
age at which they are still receptive of new 
ideas and capable of developing initiative and a 
sense of responsibility. It is of little use to 
appoint to these posts men who have lost all 
initiative, and have acquired the habit of looking 
up to others for guidance in every emergency, 
and a disposition to take refuge in the letter of 


the law and of the circulars of senior officers 
rather than the spirit thereof. I have already 
referred to the criterion, consciously or sub¬ 
consciously adopted by the Indian Civilians, in 
judging the merits of the members of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service for appointment to the listed 
posts. But that is not the only drawback to the 
success of the system. Continued service in the 
lower ranks makes quite a number of those pro¬ 
moted to the higher ranks subservient even to 
those over whom they are placed. Many of theso 
men are not only afraid of their colleagues of the 
Indian Civil Service, but also of Superintendents 
of Police, School Inspectors and Engineers who 
are of European extraction and who have been 
successfully extorting in the earlier career of tho 
men promoted to listed posts the tribute of 
subservience and tame acquiescence in all that 
emanated from European officers. 

It must be remembered that Indians wh'o havo 
taken to the profession of Law and have acquired 
considerable success therein in the best of all 
competitions, namely, the actual work of their 
profession, have not always been the pick of our 
universities. For a long time the best men 
throughout India preferred service under Gov¬ 
ernment to competition in the legal profession : 
and in Northern India, at least, the best men are 
still inclined to become candidates for the Pro¬ 
vincial Services. But the pendulum has begun 
to swing in the opposite direction throughout the 
country; and even in Northern India the ablest 
men do not hanker after Government service as 
they used to do. From one point of view, this 
may be as it should be. But from another point 
of view, it is desirable for a country, in the state 
of development in which India is at present, to 
employ its best talent in the service of the State, 
and unless better prospects of salary, social 
position and influence are held out by the Pro¬ 
vincial Services, a time would soon come when 
the whole machinery of administration would get 
clogged on account of too numerous defective 
pieces, and no amount of increased emoluments to 
members of the Indian Civil Service, and no 
amount of practicable increase in its cadre, would 
make it fit for work. British Indian administra¬ 
tion is already top-heavy, and further deteriora¬ 
tion in the lower ranks would spell disaster. 

47839. (25) Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, 
other than members of the Provincial Civil 
Service or Statutory Civilians, may be appoint¬ 
ed to one-quarter of the listed posts ?—I do not 
know to what extent the present rule which 
prescribes that Natives of India other than 
members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians may be appointed to one- 
quarter of the listed posts is acted upon. I con¬ 
jecture that the rules published in a Notification 
of the Government of India (Home Department) 
No. 1128, dated Simla, the 26th August 1910, 
were framed in order to permit Indians of special 
merit and ability to be appointed to some of the 
higher posts in the country without having to go 
through the drudgery of the Provincial Civil 
Service, and it appears to me that this was a 
laudable intention. But it would have been 
more generous if this laudable intention had not 
been given effect to at the expense of an already 
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depressed Service. I would, therefore, suggest 
that whatever proportion of posts ordinarily held 
by members of the Indian Civil Service is thrown 
■open to members of the Provincial Civil Service, 
it should be their special perquisite, and not 
shared by them with other Natives of India. In 
answer to question (22) I have suggested that five 
per cent, of the posts ordinarily held by Indian 
■Civilians should be open for the appointment of 
those who belong neither to the Indian Civil 
Service nor to the Provincial Civil Service, and 
if half of these are reserved for Natives of India 
the purpose of the above-mentioned notification 
can well be served. 

47840. (26) Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are merg¬ 
ed in the Provincial Civil Service?—Neither the 
Provincial Civil Service, nor the public interested 
in this question, is satisfied with the system by 
which mo3t of the inferior listed posts are merged 
in the Provincial Civil Service. Tne system 
serves the purpose of degrading the inferior 
listed posts rather than of raising the status 
■of the members of the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice. 

47841. (27) Is the class of posts listed suitable ? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes, and why?—The class of listed posts is 
■unsuitable. A glance at the po3ts listed in the 
different provinces, and particularly at the listed 
posts now held by members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, would show that it is only very 
inferior po3ts to which members of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service are appointed. The proportion 
should be 25 per cent., and it should be worked 
up to within the next ten years, commencing with 
•one-sixth, or 16$ per cent., immediately. Posts 
thus filled should be one-sixth of every class of 
appointments to begin with, and one-fourth 
within the next 10 years, and not a sixth of the 
most inferior posts. 

47842. (29) Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ?—Candidates recruited for the Indian 
CivilService by open competitive examination 
-should undergo a period of probation before 
being admitted to the Service. 

47843. (30) If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers ?—The 
period of probation should be two years. Natural¬ 
ly, Laws enforced by British Indian courts, the 
Land-Revenue system and tenures of India, and 
the vernacular of the province to which a selected 
candidate is assigned, should form the chief 
subjects of study. Candidates should also be 
tested in a knowledge of some Indian classical 
language or Persian, and Indian History and 
Hindu Philosophy, Option should also be given 
to make it possible for a European selected can¬ 
didate to study an outline of the history and 
doctrines of different Indian creeds, so that the 
future administrator may have a valuable pre¬ 
vious acquaintance with the spiritual ideas of the 
people of this country, and may not, at least, 
jack subjects of conversation for an intimate 
intercourse with them as he does at present. 

But, above all, means should be devised, in 


consultation with Indians, for giving to the 
European probationer an insight into the practi¬ 
cal working of the Indian mind by constant inter¬ 
course with men of different communities. Ab 
present the theoretical basis of instruction in East¬ 
ern lore is itself not sufficiently extensive or pro¬ 
found ; but even when a certain amount of theore¬ 
tical knowledge has been acquired for the Open 
Competition, after the syllabus has been altered 
according to my suggestions, and along with a 
deeper and more extensive study during the 
period of probation, practical intercourse of a 
sufficiently intimate, extensive and disinterested 
character is necessary. It is generally com¬ 
plained bjf European members of the Service 
that on account of overwork and the demand 
for a thousand and one reports and returns 
they are unable to afford time for social inter¬ 
course with Indians. I am not disposed to 
attach as much importance to this argument as 
the European members of the Indian Civil 
Service wish to be attached to it; but I admit 
that even on the few occasions on which they 
meet Indians they are apt to give offence to 
them unintentionally on account of, their igno¬ 
rance of Indian languages and Indian manners 
and customs and modes of thought. This would 
not be the case if the European probationers 
received a thorough practical training by actual 
social intercourse as well as a theoretical instruc¬ 
tion in Indian literature and philosophy, and the 
main doctrines and significance of the rites and 
festivals of Indian creeds. Of course Ipresuppose 
that the European probationers would pass their 
period of probation in India and not in England. 

47844. (31) Do you consider that any differen¬ 
tiation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and 
the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend?— 
Some differentiation is necessary between the 
course of study for probationers who are Natives 
of India and the course prescribed for other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty. The sub¬ 
jects prescribed for Indians should be more 
Western in content, although the course of study 
in Law and Indian Land-Revenue systems and 
tenures will have to be the same. 

I suggest that a special course of studies in 
Eastern lore, which 1 have outlined in answer to 
question (30), should be provided at Indian 
universities for European probationers of the 
provinces served by each university. 

In addition to this, an Indian officer who has 
passed some years in England, or a European 
officer specially popular with the Indians, should 
be appointed to act as a supervisor of the Euro- 

E ean probationers’ studies in each province, and 
e should be given sufficient latitude to arrange 
for the practical training to which I have 
referred. Although such a training does not 
lend itself to any test other than that of public 
opinion, I am confident that the class of men who 
pass into the Indian Civil Service will not, 
except in rare cases, be guilty of conduct such 
as that of which complaints are now so often 
heard if they undergo such training and come 
in contact early in life with Indians of the 
right stamp in intimate and disinterested social 
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intercourse. The few that are incorrigible should 
be reported against, and if the Local Govern¬ 
ment is satisfied with the truth of the complaint, 
they should be sent back to Europe. India is no 
place for them, and any trouble caused to them 
by this belated discovery would not be too much 
punishment for their selection of India as their 
place of work without ascertaining whether they 
possessed sufficient sympathy with the country 
and its people. 

47845. (32) Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioners’ course of instruction could best be spent 
in England or in India ? Is your_answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— 
I have already stated in my answer to previous 
questions that I would suggest a two years’ 
probation in India for European selected candi¬ 
dates. But Indian selected candidates, 
if selected by the open competition in 
England, should be required to stay at least for 
one year in England. If. however, they have 
been selected in India by a separate competi¬ 
tion in this country, they should be required to 
spend two years at the University of Oxford or 
Cambridge, and encouraged both by Government 
and by the University authorities to take a 
degree at either of these universities. 

47846. (33) Do you think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian services 
recruited in England ?—I do not think it 
desirable to start a college at some one place in 
India for the training of all the probationers of 
the Indian Civil Service and possibly of all other 
Indian services recruited in England. In the 
first place, the vernaculars of different provinces 
are different, and, similarly, customs and habits 
and manners also differ to some extent in* 
different provinces. Under these circumstances 
whatever arrangement has to be made 
should be made separately for each 
province, as it is necessary to keep 
probationers during the probationary period 
m the same environments in which they will 
subsequently have to work. In the second place 
there is already a sufficiently strong eepiit de 
corps in the Service, and, if the probationers are 
kept together in India in large numbers, there 
is a danger of the development of a caste feeling 
which we should seek to destroy. As the 
universities are more or less provincial, if a 
considerable portion of the period of probationers 
is spent at the universities, the contact with the 
province to which a probationer is assigned 
would be maintained, and yet there will not be 
so many of his oenfrires living together as to 
develop in him a self-sufficiency and a disposition 
to avoid outside company. 

47847. (34) Do you think it desirable that each 
Provincial Government should arrange for the 
training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre 1 — 
Provincial .Governments should separately 
arrange for the training of their probationers, 
partly at the universities, and partly otherwise, 
under the supervision of suitable officers. 

47848. (35) Are you satisfied with the present 


arrangements for the training of junior officers 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India ? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?— 
The present arrangements for the tr aining of 
junior officers of the Indian Civil Service, after 
they have taken up their appointments in India, 
can, with advantage, be improved upon in the 
following manner. In every province there are 
a number of Civilians whose popularity with 
Indians is as great as the efficiency of their 
ad minis tration. As a rule, such men should be 
placed in districts where the head-quarters are 
located in populous towns, and junior Civilians ' 
should be placed under them in order to get the 
benefit of their advice and the stimulus of their 
example. They would at the same time have an. 
opportunity of coming across a number of well- 
educated Indians who would be able to impress 
them with the high character of Indian gentle¬ 
men so that they would not be liable to acquire 
at the threshold of their career in India a distaste 
for Indian society and certain general notions 
about Indian character highly insulting to India 
and productive of an unfortunate misunderstand¬ 
ing that may persist through life. These are 
years of comparative leisure, and, if the junior 
Civilians are able to form a correct estimate of 
Indian character when they have time to study it, 
subsequent experience in backward districts, 
where well-educated Indians cannot always be 
found in sufficient numbers, is not likely to 
mislead them. 

47849. (36) Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? Are you satisfied t W. 
European members of the Indian Civil Service 
attain to an adequate proficiency in the study 
of the Indian languages, and if not, how could 
this best be remedied ?—For a man of my age it 
is not possible to compare the proficiency of the 
members of the Indian Civil Service in the 
knowledge of the Indian languages now with 
their proficiency 20 or 30 years ago. But I am 
fully convinced that their knowledge of Indian 
languages at present is almost as bad as it well 
could be. It is very seldom that one comes 
across an Indian Civilian of European extraction 
who can talk or write, even a few ordinary 
sentences in any Indian language with gram- 
matic correctness and in idiomatic style. I have 
known several Indian Civilians, including mem¬ 
bers of the Executive Council of His Excellency 
the Viceroy, noted for the comparative intimacy 
of their social intercourse with Indian gentlemen, 
who cannot sustain a conversation in polite 
Indian society even for a quarter of an hour in 
the language of the province in which they have 
spent sometimes as many as eighteen or twenty 
years. Such want of proficiency not only makes 
them averse to meeting Indians in private life 
wherein they could learn much that is invaluable 
to them in the discharge of their public du ties , 
but also makes them to a very considerable 
extent dependent upon their low-paid clerks, 
who abuse their confidence and involve them 
and the whole Service and the British race in 
India in much avoidable and undeserved odium. 
When they do not depend upon these clerks 
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they are led into many an error, particularly 
in magisterial work. 

This is indeed a very serious defect, and I 
attach, I hope not unduly, a very great deal of 
importance to the matter. To my mind if there 
has been any deterioration in the knowledge 
of the Indian languages possessed by the mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service such as that 
to which many old Indians bear testimony, it 
must be due to the following causes. In the 
first place, the facility of travel to Europe 
deprives India of the chance of improving the 
knowledge of the vernaculars of her European 
1 Civilians through leisurely travels in the country 
itself. Someone has aptly said that the Suez 
Canal has separated Asia from Europe. In the 
second place, a new spirit of arrogance is abroad 
in Europe, and there is a distaste among Euro¬ 
peans for intimate social intercourse with 
Asiatics, whom they look upon as inherently and 
permanently inferior to themselves. In the 
third place, the establishment of the ruling caste 
due to the gulf created between the Indian Civil 
Service ana the Provincial Civil Service comes 
in the way of the desire of European, to learn 
something by associating with their Indian 
colleagues and subordinates. 

The scheme which I have suggested for the 
recruitment of the Indian Civil Service and the 
promotion of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service to whatever posts they may be fit for 
out of those hitherto held, as a rule, by members 
of the Indian Civil Service, would demolish the 
caste system in the bureaucracy, and the growth 
of respect for capable Indian colleagues and 
subordinates would create in Europeans a desire 
for learning their languages and the literature 
therein. Again, a change m the syllabus for the 
open competitive examination, which would 
make the acquisition of a certain amount of 
knowledge of Eastern lore and languages com¬ 
pulsory, would to a considerable extent remove 
the present defect. Similarly, a probationership 
of two years spent in India before the com¬ 
mencement of actual service, and the training 
under popular heads of districts in large Indian 
towns, would also be most helpful. 

Although it has been stated in the report of 
the Treasury Committee appointed to consider the 
organization of Oriental studies in London (1909), 
that the preliminary training in Oriental lan¬ 
guages can be gi ven better in Englandthan in India, 
l submit that this view of the Committee is not 
correct. The difficulties I myself experienced in 
continuing my Arabic studies in England were 
so considerable, and the knowledge of at least 
one Indian language possessed by the Oxford 
Header or Lecturer of that language who 
taught it to the probationers was to my know¬ 
ledge so meagre, that I am astonished at 
the view taken by the Treasury Committee. 
If it is not an impertinence, I may add that 
Englishmen are not good linguists, and much of 
this defect is due to their self-consciousness and 
a disposition to avoid appearing foolish. Even 
in foreign countries they often keep too much 
together and fail to learn much which people of 
other nations can easily learn in their travels 
abroad. If the probationary period of Euro¬ 
pean Civilians is spent in England in acquiring 


a knowledge of Eastern languages, I have no hope 
whatever of their being able to improve their 
knowledge of the Indian languages, and in fact 
of anything important connected with the East 

In addition to the various methods I have 
suggested, I would recommend that instead of 
European Civilians or military officers being 
appointed as examiners in Oriental languages for 
the Lower and the Higher Standard and the 
Proficiency Test in Eastern languages, and being 
assisted by Indian “ Munshis,” Indian gentlemen 
of independent position and character should be 
appointed examiners, and in conversational tests 
a sort of jury of Indians should assist the 
examiners. The rewards offered for success in 
these examinations do not seem to be inconsider¬ 
able, but something more than that is necessary. 
Promotions to higher grades, and particularly to 
the charge of a district, should also depend in 
some measure on adequate proficiency in the 
knowledge of the language of the province. 

47850. (37) Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro¬ 
ficiency in the knowledge of Law of members of 
the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial branchl—I have 
already referred in passing in my answer to ques¬ 
tion (11) to steps which should be taken to improve 
the knowledge of Law of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service selected for the Judicial branch. 
But a certain amount of previous judicial training 
is necessary for all members of the Indian Civil 
Service, and it would not be inadvisable to 
require all probationers to spend part of their 
probationary period in England in order to 
attend Law courts in England and reporting 
cases. A call to the Bar should be encouraged, 
and study leave should be liberally given. But 
even during the period of probation spent in 
India it would not be amiss if the probationers 
were sent for a few months to one or two High 
Courts, such as Calcutta, Bombay, and Madias, to 
report cases. Similarly, one or two district 
courts, magisterial and judicial, should be select¬ 
ed for the same purpose. If six months of the 
probationary period are spent in this way, suffi¬ 
cient acquaintance with the procedure of courts 
and with the manner of notable Judges and 
Magistrates, when dealing with cases, can be 
acquired. 

47851. (38) Do you recommend any special 
course of study in Law in India for officers selected 
for the Judicial branch ?—Members of the Indian 
Civil Service intended to be transferred to the 
Judicial branch could, with advantage, be sent 
to work as clerks of the court or judgment- 
writers in the High Courts for a period of three 
months when they are about to be transferred to 
the Judicial branch, which should be after 7 to 
10 years of district work. Another three months 
could usefully be spent in. sitting with District 
Judges and experienced Subordinate Judges and 
Munsifs without constituting a Benoh for the 
disposal of cases. 

47852. (39) Do you recommend .any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India for 
officers selected for the Judicial branch ? If so, 
please give .details ?—I would recommend that 
a period of six months should be spent by every 
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officer selected for the J udicial branch in working 
as a Munsif or Subordinate Judge, according to 
the report of the High Court and the District 
Judge where such officer had worked previously 
with a view to receive a training in Judicial 
work. 

47853. (40) Is any differentiation desirable in a 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ?—I do 
not think any differentiation is necessary in the 
system of training after appointment in India 
lietween members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty. I have recommended 
that junior Civilians should be placed under officers 
noted for their popularity as well as efficiency 
in work. But it will be preferable to place the 
Natives of India, to begin with, under seniors of 
their own community, so that they may receive 
every consideration, and the District Officer under 
whom they may be placed may take a special 
interest in their progress. 

^47854. (41) If you have recommended the intro¬ 
duction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for Natives of India, whether in lieu of, or 
supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of probation 
ana training you recommend for officers so ro- 
cruited ?—I have already stated that Natives of 
India recruited in India should spend their period 
of probation in England at Oxford or Cambridge 
and should bo encouraged to take a degree. They 
could acquire a knowledge of the subjects prescrib¬ 
ed for their final examination in England as they 
do at present, and they should be required, during 
part of the period of probation, at least partly in 
the University vacations, to attend law courts 
and report cases, and even encouraged to get 
called to the Bar or read in Barrister’s chambers. 
The India Office should assist them in seeing a 
good deal of the different phases of English life, 
though much assistance will not be required by 
Indian probationers who have acquired esteem 
and popularity in their colleges at Oxford or 
Cambridge. Part of the period of probation 
should be spent in India in attending High Courts 
and District Magistrates’ and District Judges’ 
courts. As a matter of fact their judicial training 
would be the same as that of Civilians recruited in 
England, but instead of acquiring a knowledge of 
the Indian customs and manners and Indian 
languages in Indian University towns and else¬ 
where in India, they would acquire a knowledge 
of English manners and customs at English Uni¬ 
versity towns and elsewhere in England. 

47855. (42) Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members of 
the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of India 
as between persons of unmixed Indian descent, 
of mixed European and Indian descent, and of 
unmixed European descent ? If so, please state 
your proposals ?—As the term Native of India 
includes those also who are of unmixed European 
descent or of mixed European and Indian descent 
those of them who fall under these categories, 
should be required to spend half the period of 
•probation in England and half in India, as at 


present they are not, as a rule, sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted with either country. In exceptional 
cases Local Governments could permit them to 
spend the whole period of probation in either 
country. The course of study for them should, 
however, be more Eastern than Western. 

47858. (43) Please add such remarks as you may 
desire to offer on any points relating to the pro¬ 
bation and training of members of the Indian 
Civil Service which are not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions ?—I have no 
remarks to add to my answers to the foregoing 
question on the subject of probation and training 
of members of the Indian Civil Service. 

47857. (44) Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorized for the various grades of 
the Indian Civil Service are satisfactory ? If 
not, please state your views. The main princi¬ 
ple governing the numbers, grades, and salaries 
in any service must always be that the interests 
of the Administration rather than the interests 
of the administrators must be safeguarded, though 
it should at the same time be borne in mind that 
“ a contented workman does more work.” But 
there is a strong suspicion that the Indian Civil 
Service is designed not so much with a view to 
provido for the needs of the Administration as 
for the needs of the European administrators. 

I understand that a certain number of posts, 
called technically '■ superior, ” carrying a salary 
of over Rs. 1,000 per mensem is fixed, and it is 
endeavoured to recruit only sufficient officers to 
make it probable that each officer will find him¬ 
self officiating with practical permanency in at 
least the lowest of those appointments after the 
completion of eight years' service. It is also 
part of the existing system that officers of over 
two but under eight years’ completed service 
should fill with practical permanency in the 
ordinary course of promotion charges of minor res¬ 
ponsibility, called technically " inferior posts,” 
and should be drawing pay at rates above that 
of the lowest grade but not exceeding Rs. 1,000 
per mensem. 

I do not know on what principle the necessary 
number of “ superior posts ” is ascertained, and 
whether it is arbitrarily arrived at or not. But 
it is certain that in the calculations of Govern¬ 
ment the number of “ inferior posts ” is reckoned 
at 39 per cent, of the number of “ superior posts.” 

Now this proves conclusively that at least the 
number of “ inferior posts ” is ascertained not 
by a reference to the actual needs of the Admin¬ 
istration, but by a reference to the needs of 
the administrators themselves. And if the “ supe¬ 
rior posts ” were subjected to a careful scrutiny, 
such as was promised by Government in 1911, a 
similar conclusion is likely to find considerable 
justification. 

In spite of all the elaborate calculations of Gov¬ 
ernment, complaints are every now and then heard 
from different provinces of a block in promotion, 
because the annual deeremental rate, with all 
its apparent mathematical precision, occasionally 
proves to be nothing better than a “ gamble in 
retirement.” It may, however, be added that if 
the “ gamble ” results in a bumper crop of pen¬ 
sions, it is apparently nobody’s business to com¬ 
plain of a better harvest of promotions than had 
originally been estimated. 
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It seems to me that it would be better to 
ascertain the number of posts for all grades, and 
not only of “ superior posts,” by a reference to 
the needs of the Administration, which must be 
equally paramount for all grades. When this 
has been done, a time-scale of promotion should 
be fixed for a few sufficiently distinct grades, 
snch for instance as Assistant Collectors, Collec¬ 
tors, and Commissioners. This should be able to 
reconcile the interests of the individual adminis¬ 
trators with the interest of the Administration 
Itself. Within the grade every officer should 
receive his increment from time to time, unless 
it is stopped as a punishment. The promotion 
to a higher grade should, however, depend upon 
a vacancy and the fitness of the individual officer 
for a post involving higher responsibility. Act¬ 
ing allowances would also depend in that case 
upon the character of the work to be done by 
the officiating officer when the permanent incum¬ 
bent of a post is on leave or on deputation ; and 
no acting allowances would be permissible within 
the grade itself. The need for a quinquennial 
examination of the conditions of service—surely 
a sign of unique solicitude even if it is meant to 
be undertaken in the interests of the Administra¬ 
tion itself—would disappear, and a ten or even 
fifteen years’ interval between such examinations 
would then result in no great injury to the 
Administration. 

A glance at the figures of “ superior posts ” 
and “ inferior posts ” would show that the Indian 
Administration is inordinately top-heavy. No 
lees than 690 “ superior posts” were sanctioned 
on the 1st July, 1912, while the sanctioned 
“ inferior posts ” were no more than 269, and 
the regulation percentage of the latter is 39. A 
leave reserve of 40 per cent., and a training 
reserve of 155 per cent., bring up these posts to 
651, or 94 - 5 per cent, of the “superior posts.” 

Another glance at the figures of different grades 
is no less instructive. In Madras, for instance, 
out of a total number of 27 appointments of Col¬ 
lectors, no less than 21, or 77-8 per cent., are at 
present in the grades drawing Es. 2,250 and 
over. Similarly, out of 22 District and Sessions 
Judges, as many as 16, or 72'7, are in the grades 
of Es. 2,250 and over. In no province is the 
percentage of these grades lower than 23-5 and 
28’6, respectively. It is only in the grades of 
Joint Magistrates and Assistant Collectors that 
the percentage in the highest grades (Es. 900 to 
Bs. 1,500) is at all reasonable. 

Eut if we turn to the Provincial Civil Service, 
we find that the first three grades of Deputy 
Collectors (Es. 800, Es. 750, and Es. 600) show a 
percentage of less than 2, 3, and 6 respectively, 
while the next four grades almost equally share the 
balance of 89 per cent. The Subordinate Judges 
and Munsifs hardly fare any better. But we 
do not know if anything like a quinquennial 
examination of the conditions of the Provincial 
Civil Service takes place; while it is manifest 
that in the case of this “pariah service,” it is 
the number of the “ inferior posts ” that is ascer¬ 
tained so as to constitute a basis for recruitment, 
and the “superior posts”—such as they are— 
form a dole grudgingly given and seldom counted 
upon by the recipients when entering the Service, 
except as a piece of sheer good luck of the 


nature of a winning ticket in the Derby Sweep. 

Whatever the proportion of emoluments to be 
fixed for the two Services, the main general 
principles regulating the conditions of service 
should be the same; and while the Provincial 
Civil Service deserves a substantial increase in 
the numbers in the higher grades, there is ample 
room for reduction in the “ superior posts ” in: 
the Indian Civil Service. Without more intim¬ 
ate knowledge of the administrative needs of 
different provinces it is not possible to cut and 
clip ; but the difficulty is that the very men who 
are at present supposed to possess this intimate- 
knowledge are the men who are not likely to do 
the cutting and clipping, unless the ordinary 
normal self-love of human beings is presumed 
to have evaporated in the Indian sun. It may 
not, however, be a bad plan to consult the 
District Officers as regards the economies that 
could be effected in the Secretariats, and the Sec¬ 
retaries as regards the pruning that is possible 
in District establishments. But this is clearly a 
matter for the Commission itself, and I cannot 
presume to suggest ways and means. 

47858. (45) Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance, introduced in 1893, eligi¬ 
bility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—With the establishment of a 
gold standard, which is likely to be followed m 
the near future by the establishment of a gold, 
currency, there appears to be no reason to- 
continue the exchange compensation allowance. 
I hesitate to express any opinion on the subject 
of the abolition being applied to officers already 
employed, because I do not know under what 
conditions they entered Service. But clearly 
no one who enters Service to-day can reason¬ 
ably claim to convert a rupee into Is. 6d. 
for remitting to, or receiving as leave allowance 
in, England, when for the last ten years a rupee 
has been exchanged at Is. 4 d. It seems un¬ 
reasonable to bind the country down to the exact 
rate of exchange of a generation ago as if that 
was part of some Shylock’s bond. The rise in. 
prices in India 1 as been no less considerable 
than the difference in exchange, but similar 
solicitude has not to our knowledge been shown 
for services for which recruitment is done in 
India on the ground of reasonable expectations 
of entrants into those Services. The lesser evil 
would be to take into consideration the conditions 
of to-day and fix emoluments for all public ser¬ 
vants by reference to them, on the distinct under¬ 
standing that changes dictated in the future by 
the same conditions would have to be accepted 
without demur whichever way they may cut. 

47859. (47) Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangements by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds 
of the pay drawn in the same posts by members 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates 
do you suggest for various grades of the ser¬ 
vice ?—Similar work must be similarly paid for, 
and lower rates of salary have a distinct tendency 
to lower the status of those who draw salaries at 
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those rates. Indians would have no reasonable 
round for complaint if the rates of salary for 
ifferent grades of the Indian Civil Service were 
revised and lowered. It is true that the Euro¬ 
pean standard of living is, as a rule, higher 
than the Indian. But in the first place, unless the 
incomes of Indians increase, the Indian standard 
of living cannot grow higher, and Indian civiliza¬ 
tion so far as it depends upon a higher standard 
■of living, is likely to remain dwarfed and stunted. 
In the next place, many Indians holding listed 
posts have to educate their sons in Europe and 
require no less money for it than Europeans. 
Lastly, an Indian is not an isolated unit in society 
like a European, and the joint family system 
entails expenditure on poor relations often in 
excess of all the new taxes and rates levied 
by the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the cost of social amenities among Europeans in 
India. A lower general level of salaries would 
commend itself much m >re to Indians holding 
listed posts than the present system of giving 
them two-thirds of the wages of their labour at 
the market rate. 

47860. (48) Have you any proposals to make in 
regard to the leave rules applicable to members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? —I have no direct 
knowledge of leave rules applicable to mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service, but I would 
-suggest that the tendency towards the spending 
of short leaves in England should be checked. 
Fifty years of Europe may be better than a cycle 
of Cathay, but six weeks spent in steamers and 
trains in order to have a somewhat extended 
week-end in England can be better employed in 
a more leisurely travel in India herself to the 
mutual advantage of India and England. 

47861. (49) Have you any proposals to make in 
regard to the leave rules applicable to Statutory 
Civilians, and to members of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed pc3ts ? In particular, do 
you consider that separate sets of rules for such 
officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Service 
are desirable ?— I have no direct knowledge of 
leave rules applicable to Statutory Civilians and 
to the members of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts. It is not essential that 
these rules should be the same as those applicable 
to members of the Indian Civil Service. But 
I would suggest that encouragement should be 
offered to the members of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts to visit Europe for a 
period of at least six months a3 soon as practic¬ 
able after their appointment to a listed po3t, 
so that a wider outlook and a knowledge of the 
ways of the nation to which the majority of their 
colleagues belongs may be gained. 

47862. (50) Please add such other remarks a3 you 
may desire to offer on any point relating to the 
conditions of service, salary, leave, and pension in 
the Indian Civil Service. —I looked in vain for 
an opportunity to offer some remarks on what I 
consider a very important aspect of the question, 
but could discover no specific question in answer 
to which I could say what I wish to say now, and 
am, therefore, compelled to express my vieW3 on 
the subject in answer to this question. 

The Indian Civil Service includes at present, 
to the extent of about 5 per cent, of its total 
strength, Indians who have entered the Service 


after having successfully competed with Euro¬ 
peans in the open competitive examination 
held in England. These men are either as 
competent as the European members of the 
Service or they are not. If the latter is true-— 
and, to some extent, I fear it is true—then it 
clearly illustrates that a system of recruitment 
through an examination which merely tests 
intellectual qualifications is not suitable for the 
inhabitants of this country who differ widely in 
their characteristic virtues and failings. But I 
am convinced that there is a fair number of 
Indians in the Service who are in every way as 
qualified to discharge the multifarious duties of 
their office as the best European. 

However, I fear it is only too true that they 
are given insufficient opportunities of distinguish¬ 
ing themselves, and the prize posts in the Service 
are,"as a rule, withheld from them. So far a3 I 
know, no Indian has ever been permanently 
posted as a Commissioner of a division, and the 
Secretariat is entirely the monopoly, so to speak, 
of an inner circle of the Service which is composed 
of Europeans only. 

European members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are junior to Indian members do not like to 
serve under them in the districts, and the Com¬ 
mission can satisfy itself on this point by calling 
for a return of leaves and transfers applied for 
by the European junior members of the Serviee 
shortly after the appointment of an Indian as 
head of the district. It sometimes happens that 
a more self-respecting and independent Indian 
member of the Service ceases to become a 
pararni grata to hi3 European seniors and 
suporiors, and the sword of Damocles is kept 
hanging over his head in the shape of a reversion 
or a transfer against hi3 will to the Judicial 
branch of the Service. Executive appointments 
are generally withheld from the Indian members, 
and, although the esprit de corps of the Service 
is so inordinately strong that it has become a 
very intense and narrow caste feeling, the Indian 
members of the Service are excluded from its 
benefits, and they are made to understand in 
many ways that they are there practically on 
sufferance, and are in fact “ undesirable 
aliens.” 

I know of several men of as great capacity as 
any European in the Service, whom I have 
known intimately in Eagland, where we were 
in some case 3 fellow students, who have been 
disillusioned quite early in their official career, 
and have confessed to me that, if they had to live 
their life over again, they would never think of 
joining the Service, and have actually congratu¬ 
lated me on my failure to enter it. 

This is in every way highly undesirable, and 
if more Indians enter the Service and yet this 
attitude of-their European colleagues and superior 
officers continues, the administration of the 
country is bound to suffer through the growing 
discontent of the Indian members of the Service, 
and cliques and camarillas weuld be formed to the 
detriment of the Service, the general administra¬ 
tion, and the progress of the country. 

I am convinced that the state of affairs is very 
serious, and I trust that the Commission woulo 
recommend that the Government of India would 
hold an enquiry every five years into the then 
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existing conditions and prospects of the Indian 
members of the Civil Service. 

I am averse to reserving any posts for any 
■class of public servants on the basis of domicile 
and nationality; but, if the present situation 
could not otherwise be altered, it would be 
necessary to choose as the lesser of two evils the 
method of reserving a proportionate share of all 
the grades and classes of posts for the Indian 
members of the Civil Service. 

Recently several appointments of Indians have 
been made in the Executive Councils in India ; 
but they have, as a rule, gone to Indian lawyers. 
Without questioning the fitness of the men 
eeleoted, I must say that it seems strange that in 
no province could an Indian member of the 
Indian Civil Service be found worthy of these 
posts. As I have said elsewhere, as a rule, the 
pick of our Universities have hitherto preferred 
service under Government to independent pro¬ 
fessions. And if such Indians as nave sought 
success by entering the world through wider 
avenues, and after less severe intellectual com¬ 
petition, have proved their fitness for the highest 
appointments in the public service, it does not 
stand to reason that tne more intellectual classes 
of Indians, who entered the world through a 
narrower doorway, and after a more severe intel¬ 
lectual competition, should be less qualified for 
such posts. 

The servants of Government are entitled to no 
less consideration than members of independent 
professions; and, if the idea gets abroad that the 
more assertive community of lawyers is likely to 
receive more favourable consideration of its 
claims, I foresee dangerous possibilities in the 
situation. It is not to the advantage of the 
country, nor of the Administration, nor of the 
Indian Civil Service itself, that such suspicions 
should grow and become confirmed, and I hope 
that the Commission would draw the attention of 
Government to a matter of such seriousness, and 
press for a speedy improvement in the conditions 
qf service of the Inaian members of the Civil 
Service. 

Written answers relating to ths Provincial 
Civil Service- 

47863. (51) Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions which 
should govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil 
Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. Are 
these conditions suitable, or have you any recom¬ 
mendations to make for their alteration ? 
The general conditions which should govern 
recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service 
laid down by the Government of India in 
their resolution (Home department) nos. 1046- 
1058, dated 19th August 1910, are suitable so 
far as they go. But it should be laid down that 
“due representation in the public service of the 
different classes of the community ” can be secur¬ 
ed not by reference to the proportion of gradu¬ 
ates in any community, but by a reference to its 
numbers. So long as qualified men are available 
in the community of which the due proportion 
according to its population is not represented in 
the Service, no appointment of other than mem¬ 
bers of such a community should be made till the 
due proportion from among the qualified mem¬ 


bers of the community has been appointed. A 
minimum qualification, such as the degree of B.A. 
or M.A., should be fixed, and those who possess 
that qualification should have a right of appoint¬ 
ment, if they are otherwise qualified, so long as 
the community is not over-represented. 

Promotions to the grade of Rs. 800 and under 
should be made with due regard to seniority if, as 
I shall suggest later, two grades of Rs. 900 and 
Rs. 1,000 are added. But it seems necessary to 
reform the system altogether by recruiting the 
Provincial Civil Service—the Judicial branch of 
which should be recruited from the ranks of ex¬ 
perienced and able lawyers—by means of a com¬ 
petitive examination of nominated candidates,, 
partly open to nominated candidates of all com¬ 
munities, and partly limited to a competition of 
the more backward communities, on the same 
lines as I have suggested for the Indian Civil 
Service. 

47864. (52) In particular, are the rules for 
the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your province suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to m ake for their alteration ? — 
I have no practical knowledge of the recruitment 
of the Provincial Civil Service in force in all 
provinces, but I understand that practically in 
every province recruitment is done by means 
of official nominations which often create heart¬ 
burning among individuals, classes, and commu¬ 
nities. This should be altered into a system of 
competition among nominated candidates. 

47865. (53) Do you consider that recruitment 
fora Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the province to which 
it belongs ?—I consider that recruitment for a 
Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to the residents of the province to which 
it belongs. But in case of such institutions as 
the Aligarh College, which are of an Imperial 
character, an exception should be made, permit¬ 
ting their Old Boys to enter the Provincial 
Civil Service either of their own province or of 
the province in which the college is situated. 

47866. (54) Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service f 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—Due representation of classes and com¬ 
munities in the Provincial Civil Service is most 
desirable; and, if the method of recruitment 
which I have suggested in answer to question (6) 
for the Indian Civil Service is adopted, mutatis 
mutandis, I think due representation would be 
ensured without the dangers attending official 
nominations. 

47867. (55) Are you satisfied with the exist¬ 
ing arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Service? 
If not, please state your objections, and what 
other arrangements you recommend ?—I have 
no direct knowledge of the existing arrange¬ 
ments for the training and probation of officers 
appointed to the Provincial Civil Service; but 
I may suggest that if probationers and junior 
officers are encouraged to refer their difficulties 
to District Officers, the Service, thq Adminis¬ 
tration, and the District Officers themselves 
would considerably benefit thereby. Indians, as 
a rule, are a more emotional people, and any 
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little encouragement offered to them early in 
their official careers is remembered with grati¬ 
tude. If, on the other hand, they meet with 
chill reserve or positive discouragement they are 
liable to lose much of the dash and energy which 
they may have acquired in college life. 

47868. (56) Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorized for the various grades of 
your Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? If 
not, please state your views ?—The numbers of 
officers authorized to higher grades of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service are in every province 
wholly inadequate and calculated to block the 
promotions after the grade of Rs 500 has been 
reached. Out of a total of 1,359 posts of Deputy 
Collectors and Extra Assistant Commissioners, 
only 146, or less than 11 per cent., are held by 
men drawing more than Rs. 500 per mensem. 
Similarly, out of a total of 892 officers in the 
Judicial branch of the Provincial Civil Service, 
only 121, or a little over 13 per cent., draw sala¬ 
ries over Rs. 500 per mensem. This is extreme¬ 
ly inadequate, and, unless that which is the 
meat of the Indian Civil Service is the poison 
of the Provincial Civil Service, there should be 
a large addition to the numbers sanctioned for 
the higher grades in the Provincial Civil Service. 

I suggest that a third of the total number of 
posts in the Provincial Civil Service should 
carry salaries over Rs. 500 per mensem, and 
that where grades carrying higher salaries than 
Rs. 800 per mensem do not exist, two grades 
carrying salaries of Rs. 900 and Rs. 1,000 per 
mensem should be added. There can be no jus¬ 
tification whatever for an arrangement ensuring 
permanency in a post carrying a salary of Rs. 1,000 
or over to every member of the Indian Civil 
Service after eight years of completed service, 
while making it absolutely impossible for a 
member of the Provincial Civil Service to reach 
any grade oarrying a higher salary than Rs. 800 
even at the end of 30 years’ service. This is 
a very mo lest demand but, as I have suggested 
more extensive appointment of members of the 
Provincial Civil Service to posts ordinarily held 
by members of the Indian Civil Service, I do not 
recommend the creation of grades higher than 
one carrying Rs. 1,000 per mensem. 

47869. (57) To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differen¬ 
tiated ? Is any change desirable, and, if so, in 
what direction ?—I have no direct knowledge of 
the extent to which the functions of the officers of 
the Executive and Judicial branches of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service are differentiated in the various 
provinces, but I believe judicial, that is, magis¬ 
terial functions, are exercised in every province 
by members of the Executive branch. The 
separation of J udicial and Executive functions 
is a measure which has long been overdue, and 
which was supported recently by every Indian 
member present on the occasion when the Hon. 
Babu Surendranath Banerjea moved a resolution 
in His Excellency the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council favouring experiments in that direction. 
I am not aware how far this question falls within 
the purview of this Commission; but if it does. 
I trust that the Commission will not hesitate to 
recommend, the . commencement of extensive 


experiments of such separation which was pro¬ 
mised by the Government of India several years 
ago. 

47870. (58) Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ?” If 
not, what would you suggest?—I am satisfied 
with the designation “ Provincial Civil Service;’* 
but I may mention that the conditions of the 
Provincial Civil Service are of such a character 
that while members of the Indian Civil Service 
use the letters “ I. C. S.” after their names almost 
invariably, I have not come across anyone in the 
Provincial Civil Service who suffixes the letters 
P. C. S. to his name. It is not the name that 
matters, but the work, the status, and the salary, 
and so long as these remain unchanged a mere 
change in the name would signify nothing. 

47871. (59) Do you accept as suitable the prin¬ 
ciple recommended by the Public Service Com¬ 
mission of 1886-87, and since followed, that the 
conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as re¬ 
gards salary should be adjusted by a consideration 
of the terms necessary to secure locally the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what principle do you recommend ?—I accept 
as suitable the principle recommended by the 
Public Service Commission of 1886-87 that the 
conditions of the Provincial Civil Service as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera¬ 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed. 
But I strongly deny that the principle has been 
followed in actual practice, unless the expression 
“ desired qualifications ” is so elastic as to be 
absolutely useless for all practical purposes. If 
the officers now appointed to the Provincial 
Civil Service are still as good as those appointed 
15 or 20 years ago, and in some cases even 
better, it is because there has been a general 
improvement in the educational qualifications of 
Indians, and not because the best classes of 
Indians prefer Government service to-day as 
they did previously. As a matter of fact, 
although the general level has been raised, the 
conditions of service in India have a tendency 
to stunt the growth of individuals, and giants 
are much rarer to-day than they were a genera¬ 
tion ago. To give the instance of a single com¬ 
munity in a single province ; there is no likeli¬ 
hood of discovering among the Muhammadans of 
the Provincial Civil Service men like Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan, Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, Nawab 
Viqar-ul-Mulk, and Dr. Nazir Ahmed, who were 
all British servants of one and the same genera¬ 
tion of officials, and two of whom were not 
even in the Provincial Civil Service, but in the 
Subordinate Service. Whatever principle is 
fixed it must be the same for the Provincial as 
for the Indian Civil Service. 

47872. (60) Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifi¬ 
cations in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend?—The existing 
rates of pay and grading in the Provincial Civil 
Service are not adequate to secure the necessary 
qualifications in the officers appointed. 

I would suggest that the Provincial Civil 
Service should begin with the grade of Rs. 300, 
and the highest grade should carry Rs. 1;000. 
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Grade below Rs. 300, should be transferred to 
the Subordinate Civil Service. 

I would suggest that the present system of 
grade promotions should be abolished, and the 
following system substituted for the Provincial 
Civil Service. There should be four grades, one 
carrying salaries from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500, 
another carrying salaries exceeding Rs. 500 
but not exceeding Rs. 800, a third carrying 
a salary of Rs. 900, and a fourth carrying a 
salary of Rs. 1,000. 

The number of posts in each grade should be 
fixed according to the needs of the Administra¬ 
tion ; but the numbers in the grades carrying 
higher salaries than Rs. 500 should not exceed 
a third of the total strength of the service, in¬ 
cluding leave and training reserves. 

Appointments to the grade of Rs. 900 and 
Rs. ] ,000 should be made on a joint consideration 
of merit and seniority; but seniority alone should 
not entitle an officer to promotion to these 
grades. 

Promotions from the lowest grade (Rs. 300— 
600) to the next higher grade (Rs. 550—800) 
should depend upon seniority, but should be 
made when a vacancy occurs in the higher grade. 

Within the lowest and the next higher grades, 
a time-scale should be adopted, the increments 
in the lowest grade being Rs. 50 every 3 years, 
and in the next higher grade Rs. 50 every 2 
years. In this manner an officer would be able 
to draw a salary of Rs. 500 per mensem after 
12 years of completed service. An officer in the 
next higher grade drawing Rs. 550 per mensem 
would be able to draw Rs. 800 per mensem 
after another 10 years of completed service. 
But it may take him two years or more to cross 
from one grade into another, although he will 
be certain to draw Rs. 800 before he retires 
after a completed service of 30 years. If he has 
done meritorious work he has a chance of draw¬ 
ing for a few years before his retirement a-salary 
of Rs. 900 or Rs. 1,000. 

47873. (62) Have you any proposals to make 
with regard to the leave rules applicable to the 
Provincial Civil Service ? In particular, do you 
regard the existing differences between the leave 
rules for the European and Indian services as 
suitable ?—I have no direct knowledge of the 
leave rules applicable to the Provincial Civil 
Service. But it is not essential that the leave 
rules for the European and the Indian Service 
should be identical. All the same, opportunities 
should be given to members of the Provincial 
Civil Service to spend at least six months within 
the first five years of their service in England, so 
as to widen their outlook and acquire a know¬ 
ledge of the ways of the nation to which the 
majority of their superior officers belongs. 1 
would also add that acting allowances should be 
given to the members of the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice whenever they are placed in more respon¬ 
sible charge. 

47874. (63) Are you satisfied with the present 
system of superannuation'pensions for officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, please say 
what modifications you would suggest, and on 
what grounds ?—I have no direct knowledge of 
the present system of superannuation pensions 
for officers of the Provincial Civil Service, but 


I understand that the same principle is not 
followed in their case as in the case of the mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service. I would 
suggest that a uniform pension of Rs. 400 a 
month should be secured to all members of the 
Provincial Civil Service, after a completed service 
of not less than 25 years, unless an officer of the 
Provincial Civil Service is promoted to a post ordi¬ 
narily held by members of the Indian Civil Service 
in which ease special pension rules should apply, 
which should take into consideration the salary 
drawn during the last five years of service. 

47875. (64) Are you satisfied with the exist¬ 
ing organization of the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not please state what alternative organization 
you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making any suggestions that appear to 
you to be suitable?—My answers to the foregoing 
questions cover this question, but I may add here 
that the Executive branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service should rank, so far as distribution of work 
is concerned with the grades below the Collector 
in the Indian Civil Service, and that no distinc¬ 
tion should be in the allotment of work to Deputy 
Collectors and Assistant Collectors and Joint 
Magistrate. It would however be desirable to 
distribute members of the Indian Civil Service 
and the Provincial Civil Service in a more or 
less uniform proportion. 

47876. (65) Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service 
not covered by your answers to the above ques¬ 
tions? If so, please explain them ?—I would strong¬ 
ly urge that more and better use should be made 
of the Executive branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service in the administration of the district. 
At present most of the uninteresting work which 
requires patient labour for its performance is 
thrust upon Deputy Collectors to such an extent 
that they become little better than drudges. But 
in the more delicate and interesting task of 
maintaining order in the district, and initiating 
measures for its general progress and happiness, 
the Deputy Collectors are very seldom consulted. 
If judiciously used they would even now prove 
of inestimable value. 

For instance, during the anxious times of re¬ 
ligious festivals of the Hindus and Muhamma¬ 
dans, I would consult the Hindu and the Mu¬ 
hammadan Deputy Collectors freely and would, 
in fact, pick one or two out of each commu¬ 
nity, and make them responsible for the main¬ 
tenance of order and peaceful celebration of the 
festivals and smooth progress of religious pro¬ 
cessions whenever there is any likelihood of a 
rupture of relations between the Hindus and the 
Mussalmans and a disturbance of the peace. Of 
course, it would not mean the shirking of res¬ 
ponsibility on the part of the Collector himself. 
But I would make the Deputy Collectors feel that 
their own reputation and the reputations of their 
communities and their service were at stake, and 
that there was no desire on the part of the Euro¬ 
pean Collector to obtain all the glory that oould 
be had out of the successful administration of 
the district. 

It would encourage a sense of r esp onsibility 
in them and necessary initiative. When they 
are in charge of a sub-division, they should be 
made to feel that it is a fairly independent 
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charge, subject not to the dictation and constant 
uninformed and petty interference of the Collec¬ 
tor, but only a general supervision commensurate 
with the responsibility of the head of the district. 
In all projects of a beneficial character relating 
to public works, education or sanitation they 
should be encouraged to work with the officers 
of these departments not as subordinates but as 
co-workers. In fact I would encourage the crea- 

Mr. Muhammad Ali 

47877. (Chairman.) You are the editor 
of the “ Comrade ” ?—Yes. 

47878. What interests does your paper re¬ 
present ?—General Indian interests. 

47879. You consider that the present system 
of recruitment in England is unsatisfactory both 
as regards • Indians on account of the distance, 
and also from the point of view of different com¬ 
munities ?—Yes. 

47880. You do not consider that an exam¬ 
ination is the best means of testing purely 
administrative ability?—That is so lor India. 

47881. In your scheme therefore you desire 
to provide an opening for communities less 
advanced from the educational point of view ?— 
Yes. 

47882. Your plan is to have the examination 
in England open as now to Europeans and 
Indians and to supplement this by an examina¬ 
tion in India ?—Yes. 

47883. And you would nominate candidates 
for that examination to fill twenty per cent, 
of the posts?—Yes. I would nominate three 
times as many as the vacancies and select for 20 
per cent, posts held by the members of the Indian 
Civil Service at present. 

47884. Out of that twenty per cent, twelve 
would be allotted to candidates who stood first 
in order on the list ?—Tuat is so. 

47885. The remaining eight would be dis¬ 
tributed over selected candidates representing 
various communities?—Over the best candidates 
from the communities entering the “ limited 
competition.” 

47886. Will this examination be open to the 
whole of India at the outset ?—Yes. t 

47887. Would you have any qualifying edu¬ 
cational test for candidates ? - Tney should be 
graduates as a rule. 

47888. Of how many persons would you sug¬ 
gest that the Board of Nomination should con¬ 
sist ?—I should think about ten or twelve would 
be satisfactory. 

47889. You think a board of ten or twelve 
could decide matters of this sort better than a 
smaller board, say of four or five ?—A smaller 
board will not be able to have representatives of 
the various classes I propose to have on the board. 

47890. Would your supplementary examina¬ 
tion in India be conducted by the Civil Service 
Commissioners ?- I think that would be the best 
way. I should like it to be exactly the same 
examination as I propose for the open competi¬ 
tion in England, so that there si.ould be no 
question about the educational status of the man 
who joins the service through the examination 
in India. 

47891. You attach great importance to the 
representation of the vai ious communities in the • 


tion and development of the same spirit which 
exists in the Indian Civil Service so that the two 
services may not remain, as at present, like two 
castes with a wide unbridgeable gulf yaw ning 
between them, the Brahman of the Administra¬ 
tion being regarded as indispensable lor every, 
function of any, importance and the depressed 
classes as mere drudges, and for all the necessity 
of their existence altogether untouchable. 

called and examined. 

Civil Service ?—I do. But it is not so much in 
the interests of the communities themselves as in 
the interests of efficiency of the administration. 
My contention is that a mere literary examina¬ 
tion cannot test those qualities which are neces¬ 
sary for administration, and therefore communi¬ 
ties which have certain talents for administra¬ 
tion but not similar talents for passing examina¬ 
tions should be equally balanced with those who 
do pass well. 

47892. I can understand your first premise, 
but I do not quite see how you are going to 
arrive at your second by a Board of Nomination. 
How is a board going to tell the individual 
that he has displayed inferior intellectual quali¬ 
ties but that he has superior administrative 
qualities ? —I do not deal with the individual 
but with communities in my suggestion. 

47893. You have to come eventually to the 
individual ?—That will be a general question of 
character, the position a man has acquired in hie 
college life, whether he has been an office 
bearer of any societies, the captain of a cricket 
or football club, or president or secretary of 
the Union, and things like that. Ti.ese are 
qualities which are fairly well tested in the 
colleges now, especially in residential colleges, pnd 
these are the qualifications which are taken into 
consideration even now in Government nomina¬ 
tions. 

47894. You propose to retain the present 
age-limits for the examination in England ?—I 
wish to advanew it by six or seven months. I 
takq it as 22 or 24 on the 1st of January instead 
of the 1st of August, and that gives an Indian a 
chance of taking his degree both here and there 
before the Civil Service Examination. 

47895. Supposing you also found that it was 
greatly to the advantage of the European that 
the age-limits instead of being advanced should 
be materially reduced, would that affect your 
proposals in regard to the age-limits for Indians 
in the supplementary examination ?—I should 
still keep the same age for Indians that I sug¬ 
gest, 22 to 24 on the first of January. 

47896. Having passed his examination, an 
Indian would go to England for a course at the 
University with the other Civilians?—Yes. 

47897. In addition to the form of recruitment 
I have discussed with you, you suggest there 
should be an extension of the listed posts to one* 
fourth of all the posts in all classes and grade* 
in the Provincial Service ? —Gradually, begin¬ 
ning with a sixth now and gradually extending 
the proportion to a quarter. 

47898. You would promote to those posts 
direct ? — Exactly. 

. 47899. You would promote them up to one- 
qqarter into the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 
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47900, You would also recruit half the judi¬ 
cial appointments from the Bar, leaving the other 
half to the Indian Civil Service 1 —That is 
80 . 

47901. Do you mean that you would debar 
members of the Provincial Service from such 
appointments?—No. The judicial posts would be 
in the same cadre as those of the Executive branch, 
and therefore they would have their chance of 
coming in. But taking the whole of the judicial 
posts, half should go to the Bar, and after that a 
fourth of the balance should go to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

47902. You open out a certain number to 
the Provincial Service as well ?—Yes. 

47903. You also reserve 2J per cent, of the 
Indian Civil Service posts for the appointments 
of Indians under special circumstances ?—Yes, as 
a maximum. 

47904. That is a revival of the Statutory sys¬ 
tem? -Not exactly. It may be to a certain extent. 
But it is to be a very exceptional case. I do not 
think it is very likely that these should be filled, 
For instance a man who may have failed in the 
Indian Civil Service examination in England, 
comes out to India and shows capacity, and if 
the Government feel inclined to avail themselves 
of his services it should be open to the Local 
Governments and the Government of India to 
take him. 

47905. With these different forms of recruit¬ 
ment have you calculated how many would be 
left to Europeans when all these posts have been 
filled ?—I do not know. The term “Natives of 
India” includes Europeans, and the Bar also in¬ 
cludes Europeans, so that I have not calculated 
how many Europeans there would be : I think 
about half and half. 

47906. It would be a much smaller amount, 
would it not ?—About half and half. 

47907. If you calculate it you will find it to 
be a good deal less than half. Do you desire to 
see a British element maintained m the Admi¬ 
nistration ?—At the present moment I think 
there should be a predominant element but the 
question should be considered gradually at diffe¬ 
rent stages. At present I think the preponder¬ 
ance of the British element very necessary. 

47908. So that if under your scheme of re¬ 
cruitment the Indian element was something 
considerably over a half would you say it should 
undergo modification ?—I should say it should be 
worked up to within a certain space of time, I 
do not think it is necessary to work up to it 
absolutely at once ; it would not be possible to 
give a quarter of the posts to the Provincial 
Civil Service immediately. We shall have to 
hold out the promise to the new generation of 
officers coming in. 

47909. In your answer to question (18) you 
say you do not consider it necessary that certain 
posts should be reserved by statute for the Indian 
Civil Service ?—That is so. 

47910. I do not understand why you do not 
regard it as essential that posts should be reser¬ 
ved for that service, What is your alternative ? 
—Merit should be the only criterion for these 
posts. 

47911. Do you mean merit outside the Ser¬ 
vice ?—Anywhere; wherever we can find it, 


whether in the Provincial Civil Service or in the 
Civil Service. 

47912. You mean that the high posts in the 
Service should be filled by members direct from 
subordinate positions in the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—I do not mean that they should be 
filled direct in such a manner that a Deputy Col¬ 
lector may be put in as a Lieutenant-Governor. I 
mean that because a Deputy Collector is not 
a member of the Indian Civil Service he should 
not be debarred from becoming a Lieutenant- 
Governor if he is a capable man. 

47913. But he would go first of all through 
the lower grades of the Indian Civil Service ? — 
That is so. 

47914. Would not your proposal, if carried 
out, destroy the whole organization of the Public 
Service ?—I do not refer to the posts held by the 
Indian Civil Service, but the actual service 
which goes by the name of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice in this country. That is to say, a Provincial 
Service man if he becomes a Joint Magistrate, or 
Collector, or Commissioner. 

47915. Then he is no longer a Provincial 
Civil Service man ?•—Throughout I have called 
him such because of the door through which he 
comes in rather than of the post he actually holds. 

47916. You do not mean exactly what you 
have put down?—Not exactly in the sense you 
take it. Sir. 

47917. In your answer to question (18) you 
make rather a sweeping statement in regard to 
the holders of listed posts, to the effect practically 
that they are the creatures of an intolerant and 
proud environment; do you really suggest that 
the whole of the members holding listed 
posts to-day in the Public Service of India are 
of that character ?—I do not for a moment 
suggest that all the members of the Indian Civil 
Service are proud and intolerant. But the 
atmosphere is there. It is not to the individuals 
that I refer. 

47918. But is it not a very definite sugges¬ 
tion?—It may be so, but I mean the atmosphere, 
not the individuals. 

47919. You would like to modify that ?—As 
regards some individuals, yes, but I do not include 
them. The atmosphere is one of intolerance and 
pride. 

47920. There is no sense in talking of a 
pernicious atmosphere unless the character of 
the officers concerned is affected by that atmos¬ 
phere ?— It need not always be affected. 

47921. Are you prepared to say that officers 
occupying listed posts are influenced in this way ? 
—I do not think all; I said many. I should par¬ 
ticularly like to read the passage to which you 
refer. 

47922. You say: “ The result of this is that 
even the 71 men of all the provinces of India who 
have been selected by the men in the higher 
service to fill the listed posts are in many cases 
selected chiefly because they have successfully 
adapted themselves to the environment of pride 
and intolerance.’’—I have said (< in many cases.” 

47923. Are you really prepared to say there 
are many cases of officers to-day in the Public 
Service who are only occupying those positions 
because they have adapted themselves to these 
’influences ?—To a great extent. 
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47924. You take a very different view from 
other witnesses that we have had before us on 
that point. In your answer to question (36) you 
make another somewhat sweeping statement, 
and one which I think it would, require a 
great-deal of experience fully to substantiate, as 
to the lack of proficiency on the part of officers 
of the Civil Service in the vernacular language ? 
—That is my experience. 

47925. Do you assert that Civilians can sel¬ 
dom talk or write a few sentences in the Indian 
languages correctly ?—Yes. 

47926. Have you had a very wide experience 
of officers in this country ? — Fairly considerable 
experience in different provinces. 

, 47927. And that is your experience ?—Yes. 

47928. That again is an experience which 
shows considerable divergence from other evi¬ 
dence we have had before us. Do you really say 
that Civilians who have been working in the dis¬ 
tricts for years can hardly write or speak correctly 
a sentence of the language with which they have 
been daily associated?—It is very unfortunate 
indeed but that is exactly the position. Very 
few people outside this country can realise the 
extent of the deficiency. The best proof of it is 
to have a European officer, or five or six European 
officers, taken at random from the Service to talk 
to Indian gentleman in polite society, and see 
how many solecisms and mistakes of grammar and 
idiom they make. My experience has not been 
more unfortunate than that of others; but I 
find the knowledge of vernaculars possessed by 
members of the Service is very poor indeed. 

47929. Do you prefer, when talking to a 
European, to talk in the vernacular ?—It gener¬ 
ally spares him a great deal of inconvenience if I 
speak English, and I do so. I could talk to him 
in the vernacular if he wished it. 

47930. What I suppose you mean is that you 
would like to see a better method of training 
European Civilians in the vernacular ?—That is 
so. 

47931. You think that with that better form 
of training and careful supervision of it in the 
early years improvement could be realized ?—Yes; 
it would then be a very splendid Service. I may 
add that I have no desire whatever to make any 
needless reflections on the linguistic powers of the 
Service. The only thing is that they involve them¬ 
selves in unnecessary and avoidable odium on 
account of their want of knowledge of the 
language. There are many mistakes of idiom 
which betray them into want of courtesy, which 
they did not mean : I think it is necessary that 
the matter should be brought before the Com¬ 
mission. 

47932. You take great exception to the pre¬ 
sent establishment of the Indian Civil Service 
cadre ?—That is so. 

47933. You say there are too many appoint¬ 
ments in the cadre ?—The higher appointments. 

47934. Have you a return which you can give 
us ?—I took my figures from the appendices that 
the Commission supplied, and I found from that 
that the Service is somewhat top-heavy. 

47935. The Service is based upon a scientific 
calculation: do you disapprove of the calcula¬ 
tion?—I do not know what is the basis of cal¬ 
culation for the higher posts, but certainly the 


lower posts are calculated on those who will pass 
into the higher posts. 

47936. They are based on that, taking into 
account all the wastage, leave reserves, and so 
on. I take it your contention is that there are 
too many superior posts ?—Yes. 

47937. To be of any U6e to us in this enquiry 
we should require from you a detailed return 
showing what posts are superfluous. —I have not 
prepared a statement of that nature at present. 

47938. It is the first time that such a sugges¬ 
tion has been made before us, and it would be 
very necessary, if we are to regard the proposal 
as important, to have details.—I could supply 
such details to the Commission. 

47939. Showing where the superfluous posts 
in the various provinces are and how they could 
be removed without detriment to the Service ? — 
Not exactly removed, but filled by men drawing 
smaller salaries. 

47940. Your contention is that where there 
are a hundred there should be ninety?—No, that 
is not my argument. The superior posts for 
which the salary is Rs. 1,000 a month or more 
are too many, and I should like some of them to 
be held by men drawing less than Rs. 1,000 ? 

47941. You suggest a reduction in the number 
of higher posts and an increase in the junior 
posts? It would require a full and detailed 
return to give that suggestion any value.—I am 
prepared, if desired, to send it to the Commis¬ 
sion. 

47942. You make somewhat the same comment 
on the Provincial Service as well; but of course 
you are aware that the whole system of recruit¬ 
ment for the Provincial Service is different from 
that of the Indian Civil Service ?—That is my 
complaint. 

47943. You are also aware that the work 
attached to the posts in the two Services is also 
very different. The work done by officers in the 
Provincial Service is very much the same all 
through, whereas the work done by officers in 
the Indian Civil Service is varied in character ? 
—That is so. The way that the grading of the 
posts is done, and the smaller salaries, and the- 
want of acting allowances, are detrimental to the 
interests of the Provincial Civil Service, and are 
likely to stunt the growth of the men in that 
Service. They have not such a wide outlook or 
such prospects open to them even if they are 
competent and efficient workers. The superior 
posts are much too few for the number of sub¬ 
ordinate posts in the Provincial Civil Service. 

47944. You would like to see additional 
grades of Rs. 900 and Rs. 1,000 put into the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

47945. In your contrast of the two Services 
you realize that the conditions of the one Service 
are quite different from the conditions of the 
other ?—Exactly. 

47946. Therefore the form of recruitment 
should not be the same ?—In the Civil Service 
there is a good deal of work of an Imperial cha¬ 
racter which the Provincial Civil Service would 
not be required to do : I am quite prepared to 
admit that. 

47947. (Lord Ronaldskay.) There are jusi 
one or two points I am not quite clear about as to 
your scheme for recruiting Indians for'the higher 
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Service. I understand that first of all you would 
lay down that 20 per cent, of the vacancies io 
start" with should be competed for by Indians ?— 
Yes. 

47948. Roughly speaking, we may assume that 
there are 50 vacancies in the course of a year, so 
that under your scheme there will be 10 vacan¬ 
cies in the year to be competed for by Indians out 
here ?—Yes. 

47949. Out of those 10 vacancies I under¬ 
stand that 12 per cent., that is to say 6 of the 
vacancies, are to be filled by successful candidates 
in the competitive examination ?—That is so. 

47950. Having filled the first 6 vacancies you 
are going to fill the next 4 vacancies by what 
you describe as limited competition amongst 
certain communities?—Certain communities and 
certain provinces. 

47951. Are these 4 places going to be filled 
as the result of a second competition among a 
limited number of candidates ?—Not necessarily; 
the same examination is quite sufficient. 

47952. You would take all the people after the 
first 6 ?—Yes. 

47953. Would you then select certain repre¬ 
sentatives of the different communities from 
amongst them ?—No. I would put down a cer¬ 
tain number of men as selected for the limited 
competition. It depends chiefly on the com¬ 
munities themselves—if all these communities 
or provinces which are backward wish to have 
one examination throughout for the whole group, 
in that case for these 4 vacancies the 4 top 
men would be taken from the communities which 
I include in these so-called backward commu¬ 
nities, but I would not lay it down that so many 
should go to the Muhammadans, so many to the 
Sikhs, and so many to the others Tney should 
be for certain classes, communities, and provinces 
which are called backward. 

47954. You also say that this proportion of 
20 per cent, should be automatically increased 
every 3 years, so that if there were 10 vacancies 
to be filled in India the first year I suppose there 
would be 20 vacancies to be filled in the fourth 
year, 30 in the seventh year, and so on; where 
would you stop ? —I do not think I have fixed a 
period ot 3 years. 

47955. You say that the proportion should 
automatically increase every 3 years and you 
suggest commenr ing with 20 per cent. Are you 
going to increase your 20 per cent, by another 
20 every 3 years ?—Not necessari'y. It may 
be 21 per cent, after 3 years. 

47956. Who is going to decide that ?—The 
Commission might say how after every 3 
years the proportion should be increased. 

47957. You would leave that to us to recom¬ 
mend ?—Yes. 

47958 With regard to not reserving any 
sts out here for members of the Indian Civil 
rvice, am.I to understand that you think the 
schedule to the Act of 1861 ought to be repeal¬ 
ed ?- I think so. 

" 47959. If you do that of course you would 
take away the security which the Service at 
resent have as to their prospects ? - It will not 
e to a very large extent. Ti.e Service would 
know tl at they 1 ad an open door and the Govern¬ 
ment, being composed to a great extent of men 


of the Service, would not go outside the Service 
unless it found special merit. We have had 
the appointment of a Member for Commerce on 
the Executive Council. If a member of the 
Indian Civil Service had been sufficiently cora« 

E etent probably that Member would not have 
een appointed from home. 

47960. That surely is not one of the appoint¬ 
ments which is scheduled ?—I only give that as 
an instance. Supposing there was a Financial 
Commissioner of the Punjab, if you could get a 
Provincial Service man who is very capable, I 
do not see why it should be laid down by sche¬ 
dule or any Act that it should always go to a 
member of the Indian Civil Service. 

47961. Of course the Government, even 
though the schedule is there, can appoint men 
under special circumstances to hold places ordi¬ 
narily occupied by members of the Civil Seryice, 
but if you take away the schedule you take away 
really any statutory guarantee which the mem¬ 
bers othe Service have as to their prospects 
when they come out here. Do you not think 
that would hare a very adverse effect upon the 
recruitment of the Service ?—If any such appre¬ 
hension is likely to be created I would suggest 
that there should be an enactment in very 
general terms pointing out that the appointments 
scheduled are for the Services recruited by an 
open competition in England, by competition 
in India, by promotion from the Provincial 
Civil Service, and by recruitment from the Bar, 
so that the Service would know it has to compete 
for the scheduled posts along with the others. 
Men from England or any other part of the 
world should not be brought in absolutely irres- 
peciive of the claims of these people. My idea 
was not so much to remove the guarantees of the 
Indian Civil Service as to allow the other 
services to have a chance. 

47962. In your answer to question (5) you say 
it was a misfortune that the official language was 
altered from Persian to English, and then you go 
on to say that this evil has been aggravated by 
repeated political onslaughts on Urdu, threaten¬ 
ing the Mussalmans with a loss of even the minor 
posts in the public service. What do you mean 
by tie repeated political onslaughts on Urdu?— 
Efforts have been made, particularly in tLis pro¬ 
vince and in the Punjab also, to make out that 
Urdu is not the language of the province, or 
only one of the languages, and that there is an¬ 
other language called Hindi. In the Punjab it 
was at one time said that the language of the 
provin e was Punjabi and not Urdu, and that the 
court language should be Punjabi. Another 
party arose and for political reasons considered 
it should not be Pumabi but Hindi. This new 
development of Hindi for the purpose of conver¬ 
sation and prose writing is quite an artificial 
thing and savours more of a poli.ical attack. 

47963. How does this wrangle between vari¬ 
ous people as to the merits or demerits of parti¬ 
cular vernaculars threaten the Mussalmans with a 
loss of even the minor posts in ti.e public service? 
—If we understand that the Mm.ammadans are 
not taking up the Hindi character and Sanskrit 
language, the clerical appointments in various 
offices will not be given to them because they are 
not studying that character and that language. 
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Tot ages they have been reading either Persian 
or Urdu, and if they have to learn a new official 
language, with a very large number of Sanskrit 
words, it would very seriously affect them. 

47964. Am I to understand that the recog¬ 
nised official language in the public service is 
Urdu ?—Yes, in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab. 

47965. And your contention is that a certain 
number of people want to have that altered and 
to have another language, such as Hindi, substi¬ 
tuted as the official language ?—That is so. 

47966. With regard to the Provincial Ser¬ 
vice, I very strongly deprecate your continual 
reference to it as a pariah Service. It seem3 to 
me to cast a very undeserved slur upon a very 
hardworking and deserving body of officers. You 
do not really agree with the description ?—I 
have not described it as any reflection on them. 
I have great respect for the Provincial Service, 
and my remarks have been made entirely in their 
interests. I am not at all likely to find myself 
very much out of favour with them for having 
stated what they are made by others. 

47967. Do you mean to suggest that the 
terms of service offered to members of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service are only fit for pariahs ?— 
It is only metaphorical language, and I have 
put it in inverted commas. Tne expression is 
used frequently, but it is not my own. 

47968. You do not really mean that it is so ? 
—I do not mean that they are pariahs, although 
pariahs after all may be very estimable people. 

47969. You are very much in favour of in¬ 
creasing the status and the prospects of the Pro¬ 
vincial Service ?— That is so. 

47970. And you are in favour of promoting 
officers of that Service to the Commission of the 
province ?—Yes. 

47971. You think they might be selected 
before the age of 35 ?—Ye3. 

47972. When they have had a comparatively 
short period of service in the Provincial Service 
itself ? —That is so. 

47973. Do you think that if you were to 
select men for promotion in this way it would be 
likely to cause dissatisfaction or discontent in the 
ranks of the Provincial Service ?—Ju3t as much 
as it causes to get a junior Civilian put over the 
heads of senior Civilians because he is a brilliant 
man. Very often you see in the Secretariat a 
man who goe3 up who is not quite a persons 
grata, to members who have not gone to the 
Secretariat. 

47974. But you do not think that any dis¬ 
content or dissatisfaction which might be created 
in the senior men who were passed over" would 
constitute any obstacle to putting your sugges¬ 
tions in practice ?—No great obstacle whatever. 

I do not mean that these young men below 35 
who are put into the cadre of the Civil 
Service should be put in charge of districts, and 
so forth. I only mean that being transferred 
from one cadre to the other they would acquire 
a certain status by being given the kind of work 
done by members of the Indian Civil Service. 

47975. You mean that they should be first of 
all promoted to a Joint Magistracy ?—That is so. 

47976. You therefore object to the present 
system under which the inferior listed posts are 


merged in the cadre of the' Provincial Service ? 
—Yes. 

47977. You would like to restore those posts 
to their original status as Joint Magistrates and 
Assistant Magistrates ?—That is so. 

47978. You would be prepared to fill one- 
fourth of the higher Service by promotion of 
officers from the Provincial Service ?--That is 
so. 

47979. Your view being that the actual per¬ 
formance of administrative work is by far the 
best test of a man’s capacity ?—Yes. I lay much 
greater stress on that than on any other test 
in India such as the simultaneous examination. 
Some men may not venture to enter through a 
door where there is so much competition, and they 
will have to start in a very small way. This is 
the main opening I should like to have. 

47 980. As you are so convinced that the actual 
performance of duty is the best te 3 t of a man’s 
administrative capacity, why do you suggest any 
other entrance to the higher Service than promo¬ 
tion from the ranks of the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—Many people are too poor to afford to 
wait for an examination until they are 23 or 24 
and if a man takes his degree at 20 he can enter 
into the Provincial Service if he is a brilliant 
man. Many brilliant men who could have passed 
the Civil Service examination if they had an 
opportunity of going to England have started on 
Rs. 50 and R 3 . 75 in this country. It would be a 
pity to force a man of that type to go through all 
the work of the various stages and sometimes be 
killed out by the pressure. If he started on 
Rs. 400 or Rs. 500 a month, there is a much 
greater clymce of his coming to the fore quickly. 

47981. If you are going to have these two 
doors into the higher Service in India and let 
your men in by the separate examination, will 
not that rather act as a discouragement to men 
going into the Provincial Service ?—Those who 
ao succeed will be very small. We have a 
population of three hundred millions in this 
country, and we shall have every year probably 
10 vacancies going to the Indians. 

47932. (Mr. Sly.) I wish to ask your consi¬ 
dered opinion as to the best method of recruiting 
Indians, whether by competition in England of 
men who have had a certain amount of education 
in England, or by a system of direct recruit¬ 
ment in India?—I think both systems should be 
adopted. Personally, I think it is better in the 
interests of the country itself that men should be 
recruited in this country, especially in the interests 
of the poorer population. 

47983. Apart from the question of poverty, 
which do you really think gives the best Indians’ 

for the service of the Government of India ?_ If 

the recruitment in India is to be the same as the 
recruitment in England, by an examination held 
on the same terms, there is very little difference 
except that a poor man could get in. The differ¬ 
ence should rather be in the method of recruit¬ 
ment. 

47984. Is there not an advantage at present 
in the fact that the Indian candidate now goes 
to England and spends 2 or 3 years on his 
special education there?—It is a very great 
advantage to him : a very great advantage for 
those who eon afford it. w 
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47985. Then do you propose to send the can¬ 
didates who pass by your separate examination to 
England also for training ?—For at least two 
years. 

47986. I have tried to visualize your scheme as 
a whole. I gather that you want 20 per cent, of 
the vacancies for separate recruitment in India; 
in addition you recommend that half the Judicial 
branch should be recruited from the Bar in 
India ; you have further recommended that 5 per 
cent, of the appointments should be open to 
special selection in India ; and lastly you would 
have a quarter of the appointments filled by pro¬ 
motion from the Provincial Service ?—The 5 
per cent, is not only for selection in India ; it 
may be anywhere. 

47987. Five per cent, for special appoint¬ 
ments ?—Yes. I do not restrict the field of 
recruitment for these to India. 

47988. Have you calculated at all what the 
cumulative effect of this would be on recruitment 
in England ?—I should think it would probably 
reduce it to about a half. 


Schedule, which you recommend on the ground 
that it bars officers of merit from the Provincial 
Service or from any other Service in India 
getting such appointments, is met by the fact 
that such a bar is removed by the Statute of 
1870, is it not?—The Statute of 1870 is much 
too weak for the purpose. Rules can be made 
under it of such a nature that they will practically 
leave no effect whatever to the Statute. An y 
rules may be made under the Act. If certain 
particular Services tend to become more and 
more like a caste, hedged round with enact¬ 
ments and schedules, the prospects of the 
Provincial Service become worse and worse. 

47997. So far as I can understand the legal 
position, the only effect of the Statute of 1861 
at the present time is to preclude the appoint¬ 
ment of certain Englishmen to certain posts in 
India except under the special clause ?—Is that 
so ? 

47998. Is it that point which you wish to- 
remove?—Not at all. 

47999. You wish that to remain ?—Yes. 


47989. I have calculated it out as far as I can, 
and I find it would reduce it to at least a third of 
the present recruitment. Taking the present 
average as about 50 appointments at the open 
competition in London, you would have 17 
appointments only available for competition in 
England ?—I should like to work it out myself. 

47990. If that is the effect of your scheme, do 
you think it is really a desirable effect ?—I would 
not start it at once in that form. I would 
begin by giving one-sixth to the Provincial 
Service instead of one-fourth, and in the same 
way with reference to the Bar. We should have 
to work up by slow degrees. Probably we should 
be able to work up to that in ten years’ time. 

47991. To put the question in another form, 
what proportion of the existing appointments 
do you consider should still remain to be re¬ 
cruited in England after making allowance for 
all your special requirements in India ?—I 
would suggest that we might put 60 per cent, 
in Englana at present. 

47992. In so far as your scheme would reduce 
the. number of vacancies for competition in 
England below 60 per cent, of the present 
number, you would desire to modify your 
scheme ?—Yes, to start with. 

47993. With regard to the Schedule of the 
Statute of 1861, one of the main reasons you 
have put forward for its abolition is that there 
should be full opportunity for officers of the 
Provincial Service to rise to any post ?—I think 
so. 


48000. You have made a long comparison 
between the principles of recruitment and the 
prospects of the Indian Civil and Provincial 
Civil Services. Is not the Indian Civil Service 
recruited solely for the purpose of filling superior 
posts in India ?—Yes, at present. 

48001. And therefore the number of inferior 
posts attached to it is the minimum number that 
is supposed to be adequate to give the necessary 
training to those officers who are to hold the 
superior posts?--My complaint is against this 
principle itself. 

48002. I should like to understand exactly 
what your complaint is ?—My complaint is that 
we should not take the needs of the Service into 
consideration. We should rather say that there 
are so many posts required for the administration 
of the country, and for those posts we should 
take men from wherever we can get the very 
best. We have for that purpose an examination 
in England and I suggest an examination in India. 
Also T would have recruitment by promotion 
from the Provincial Service. 

48003. Is not that so at present ? It may not 
be so in accordance with the proportion which you 
consider reasonable, but that is the principle, is 
is not ? Take the converse effect. If you reduce 
largely the number of superior posts because you 
say that they are unfair in proportion to the supe¬ 
rior posts in the Provincial department, would 
it not have the effect that you would get a large 
number of people recruited in the Indian Civil 
Service for inferior posts out here, which would 


47994. Is it not the case that under the 
Statue of 1870, so far as Statutory law is con¬ 
cerned, the Provincial Service have full oppor¬ 
tunities of rising ?—I do not think so. 

47995. Any disability that occurred under 
the Statute of 1861 with regard to Indians 
was removed by the Statute of 1870, was it 
not? -The way the rules have been framed 
from time to time and the delay that has taken 
place in connection with the listed appoint¬ 
ments. 

47996. Whether the Statute has been given 
effect to or not is another matter. So far as 
„ the statute law is concerned, the repeal of the . 


be an extremely expensive method of Indian 
administration?—My idea is not exactly to have a 
particular service, and a number of inferior and 
superior posts, in the way they have now been 
fixed. We first fix the number of superior posts, 
and then we say a man has to get one of these 
superior posts within a certain number of years, 
and therefore we shall not have any more men in 
inferior posts because it will block his promotion. 
The first consideration in fixing these posts at 
pesent is that the men should get their promotion 
and not that the country should have the services 
of the men it requires. 

48004. In a business concern, or any other 
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concern if you want to recruit a man as manager 
would you not say he had to pass through a period 
of training in the lower branches of the business 
before he could be a manager, and would you then 

f jroceed to put a large number of juniors in the 
ower branches of the Service for that purpose ?— 
I would not like to recruit the Indian Civil 
Service for all the higher offices. 

48005. But that affects the number of posts 
and not the principles on which the recruitment 
is to be carried out ?—I did not exactly under¬ 
stand your question before. My reasoning is 
this. Here is a country which has got to be 
administered, and we have to fix certain posts 
of high authority and certain posts which may be 
called inferior. The present distinction is arbi¬ 
trary. We draw the line at Es. 1,000, but we 
might draw it at Rs. 900 or Rs. 1,100. 
Having fixed those posts I open so many doors. I 
say that it is not possible to get Englishmen out 
here to compete in this country, and at the same 
time it is not possible for all Indians to go to 
England. I open a door in England to people 
belonging to the whole Empire, with the excep¬ 
tion of certain Colonies which are very unfair 
to Indians. Then I throw open a door to 
Indians in India. At the same time I know 
that the best test of good service for the 
future is service in the past, and I there¬ 
fore throw open the door to members of the 
Provincial Service. To my mind the way in 
which the principle is stated shows there is 
more solicitude for the man getting his increment 
within a certain time, that he should have the 
salary and the post, than that the country should 
have the proper number of posts we require. In 
business offices the posts are fixed according to the 
requirements of the business, and not by saying 
that so many managers are wanted in such a 
place, and that the recruits should work for so 
many years in subordinate posts and then be 
made managers. 

4800b. Surely that is what Government does. 
Your complaint is that the number of superior 
posts is excessive compared with the number of 
inferior posts in the Indian Civil Service; but 
surely the correct reply to that is that the Indian 
Civil Service is recruited at present solely for 
superior posts. That is the sole justification for 
the recruitment of the Service, and the inferior 
posts are merely training grounds for men to 
hold those superior posts. If you take away a 
number of superior posts as you suggest, and still 
leave the same number of inferior posts as at 
present, you will be placing an unnecessary 
financial burden on India ?—Not at all. My idea 
is that a number of superior posts should be 
merged into a certain number of inferior posts. 

48007. That apparently means that you desire 
to reduce the emoluments of the Indian Civil 
Service because you think they are excessive and 
larger than are required to attract men at 
present ?—It is a top-heavy service with more 
superior posts than inferior posts. 

48008. But must this not necessarily be the 
case if it is recruited solely for filling higher 
posts ?—I do not wish it to be recruited for that 
purpose, but for filling all kinds of posts. 

48009. The large proportion of posts to which 
you refer are really included in the Provincial 


Service, which is a separate service recruited for 
inferior posts in India ?—I consider the duties 
of the Assistant Collector and Joint Magistrate 
as important as any other duties, and therefore 
there is no harm in recruiting for these posts 
as posts, and not as training grounds for 
superior posts. Why need we have the inferior 
posts as a sort of a series of rehearsals for the 
gala performance later? 

48010. The point is that the Provincial Ser¬ 
vice is recruited as a service to provide officers 
who will be adequate to perform the duties of 
Joint Magistrates; the Indian Civil Service is a 
Service recruited to provide officers who will be 
competent to fill superior posts above that of 
Joint Magistrate. Can you make any compari¬ 
son between two such Services ?—I attack the 
very principle itself on which the tWo Services 
are required for two different kinds of work. 
That is the drift of the whole of my evidence. 
We create what has been called a “Pariah” 
Service. 

48011. Do you recommend that both Services 
should be abolished and that there should be one 
Service ?—It is practically that, only certain 
lower posts are not to be held out to Indian 
Civil Service men because Europeans generally 
who come out to this country, would not be able to 
live comfortably on the Rs. 200 or Rs. 300 
given to the Provincial Service. 

48012. Therefore there must be some distinc¬ 
tion ?—Yes, and considering the higher education 
they have received in the beginning they are quite 
entitled to Btart on Rs. 400 or Rs. 500. 

48013. ( Mr . Macdonald.) You claim special 
privileges for the Muhammadans who get into 
the Indian Civil Service ?—I do not think I have 
claimed anything special for anybody. 

48014, You want communal representation ?_ 

In order to get efficient administration I desire 
to have administrative talent recruited in the 
best way that administrative talent can be 
recruited, and I say at present it is unfair to 
certain communities, of which the Muhammadans 
are only one. 

48015. You would apply this privilege to 
other communities ?—To every community in the 
same position. 

48016. What tests would you impose on them 
as to efficiency, apart from competitive examina¬ 
tion?—Wc know by experience that Muhammadans 
and some other communities are not good at passing 
examinations, as we can see by the results of the 
competitive examinations held in the past. I 
would keep a certain minimum qualification, as 
for instance that none but a graduate should be 
nominated. People who are not graduates I 
would leave out of consideration. In the same 
way I would have the Mahrattas. Communities 
like that have ruled in this country. Even now 
in the Native States we find a great many of 
them employed and doing very good work indeed. 
These people cannot get in through the ordin¬ 
ary literary examination, and therefore I say 
the class is losing its proper position now in this 
country. But to reconcile the claims of the 
future with the claims of the present I would 
say keep a certain number of posts open 7or 
competition for all communities^ Then, although 
gradually reducing these appointments, keep a 
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certain amount of post for a limited competition had been taken in, would you have had the great 

for those classes who possess administrative educational facilities you have now got ?_ 

talent but have not talents for passing ex- The thing has only changed to a certain extent 
animations. There are certain provinces of India where 

48017. I can quite understand the competi- education is only now rapidly making progress, 
tive test with all its failings and shortcomings, in Bengal and Bombay for instance, 
but I am not quite sure what the other test is. 48031. In Bengal they are moving forward 
Is it your claim that there are certain communi- splendidly?—They are only just starting, but 
ties with hereditary claims who cannot pass there was a time when the ordinary facilities 
examinations ?—That cannot pass competitive were open to every body but no encouragement 
examinations. was given to Mussalmans to take advantage of 

48018. They would not be successful in com- them, 
petitive examinations ?—That,is so. 48032. I should like to shorten the point. ' 

48019. And at the same time these classes by Have not these difficulties that you are now 
heredity have ruling capacity?—That is so. giving us evidence about been a sort of provi- 

48020. Do you speak as a sociologist or as a aential circumstance compelling you to improve 
Muhammadan?—Absolutely as a sociologist. your educational facilities ?—I do not think so. 

48021. And in view of all the movements and There has been education amongst the Muham- 
fluxes that have taken place in English His- madans before. To-day we require in India an 

tory.What are they to the two or three education of a different type; we find that is 

thousand years of Indian History ? necessary now for our purpose for our economi- 

48022. Having cleared the ground in making cal and sociological improvement. We have 
your selection you have admitted that the Europe- taken to that new system, but there are still 
an tutors are beginning to get a little twisted many Native States where men do not know a 
in the way they give their chits ?—That is un- word of English and yet they can govern better 
fortunate. than some graduates. 

48Q23. There must be Indian shortcomings 48033. (Si your own system of education?—Yes. 
also of the same kind ?—There must be. 48034. The men who have risen as Governors" 

48024. What are they?—Probably more or have risen because they Here educated with the 
less a religious or caste bias. education that was required ?—Yes. 

48025. So that the difficulties you admit to be 48035. Now in British India a certain kind of 
showing themselves in the case of European tutors education is required, whether for good or for 
are also showing themselves in the case of Indian bad ?—Yes. 

tutors ?—When they speak of tutors the Univer- 48036. And in order that you and your com- 
sity authorities generally mean members of the munity may take its proper share in the Govern- 
Indian Educational Service, who are mostly meftt of India, must you not just submit to the 
Europeans. When I made that remark I troublesome method of making yourself efficient 
had in my mind Indian Educational Service to the standard required ?—Certainly ; as long 
tutors. ... as it is equally fair to every community. If ft 

48026. The nomination which you desire will handicaps one community and not another com¬ 
be carried on mainly through a European agen- munity, I have every right to ask that the 
cy ?—Assisted by a non-official Indian agency. handicap should be removed. 

48027. And of that agency you say : “I have 48037. You are getting on very well in edu- 

noticed of late a tendency amongst some European cation, are you not?- I have very little appre- 
tutors to prefer a sycophant to the manly and hension on the score of the Muhammadans. I 
straightforward under-graduate ”?—That is the think in 10 or 20 years’ time they will require no 
most unfortunate part of it, but we cannot neglect assistance of that character. J 

the tutor. 48038. Is there any other community ?—Yes 

48028. You know, from reading speeches there are the Sikhs, the Rajputs, and the Mahrat 
like those of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan and others, tas. My experience in Baroda has been that the 
that you have taken a most magnificent and Mahrattas should get much more assistance 
praiseworthy step forward in educational than they have been getting from their Mahratta 
work ?—Yes. . _ Chief, who has been very gracious to other 

48029. Am I right in concluding from those communities and sometimes unjust to his own 
speeches that if your community had had a way community. 

paved for them into the Public Service other than 48039. To take just a general point: do you 

the hard way of the competitive examination, represent any organization here?—None what- 

you would not have gone so far as you have ever. 

gone?—No. The hard way of competition works 48040. This is your own personal view?_ 

well with certain communities, but not with Yes. 

others. 48041. In view of certain very lively obser- 

48030. Supposing you had been giving us vations you make, with delightful literary colour 
evidence thirty years ago, and you had taken up I suppose we may take it that what you say 
the attitude that would then have represented more or less represents a certain unsettlement 
the Muhammadan needs, with no Aligarh, no that exists outside at the present moment. If I 
University, and no College of any importance, were to go back three or four years to my file 
and you had said that you had a capacity to of the Cotnrad e which represents the same school 
govern but no educational facilities, and therefore of thought which I understand is represented in 

i rou should be taken in without educational faci- this evidence, would I find the delightful literary 
ities. If that had been the position, and you liveliness I find in your printed evidence ?— 
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The greater portion of my evidence is based 
on articles written in the issues of my 
paper of the 1st and the 15th of April 1911, 
especially that dealing with the special examin¬ 
ation and the different communities. It has been 
copied from those articles more or less word for 
word. 

48042. What I was thinking of was more the 
sort of colour and vim with which you have 
brightened your evidence ?—I am afraid I was 
boisterous even then. 

48043. Supposing we had been here three or 
four years ago and had asked for this evidence, 
there would have been a slight difference in the 
Muhammadan evidence we should have got ?— 
There might have been, but I do not know how 
far it would have coloured my own view. I 
have tried to keep myself outside the flux to a 

f reat extent. I am not prepared to go the whole 
og with people who had one set of opinions six 
months ago and who have another set of opinions 
to-day. 

48044. To that extent we have to try and be 
impartial as far as the Commission is concerned ?— 
Yes. 

48045. (Mr. Fisher.) You alluded in your 
answer to the first question to the lessons you 
derived from your experience gained in Baroda. 
Could you tell me what particular illumination 
you received from that experience ?—There are 
two things chiefly bearing on the work of the 
Commission, one the sociological differences and 
the other the question of the judiciary and the 
executive, with reference to which an experi¬ 
ment has been tried in Baroda with great 
success. By sociological differences I mean the 
representation of different communities in the 
Service. Where one community is well repre¬ 
sented in certain departments of the Service 
members of other communities do not have a look 
in. We are still very far from the ideal that 
we should like to approach. 

48046. Is the system of balancing one com¬ 
munity against another carried on without any 
dissatisfaction in Baroda ?—It has to work 
smoothly. His Highness very often gets 
Gujeratis and Deccanis, and when the Decannis 
are in high office their subordinates who are 
Gujeratis do not have a very comfortable time, 
and when the Gujeratis are in, the Deccanis do 
not have a comfortable time. Very often it hap- 
ens that the posts are so well divided that the 
icks can be shared, and the result is a fair 
amount of comfort to the community. The fear 
of retaliation is a very great safeguard of justice. 

48047. Is that the system which you would 
recommend us to copy in British India ?—If you 
want justice. 

48048. We have had an opinion from some 
quarters that while it is very expedient that 
different classes and communities should be 
represented as far as possible in the lower 
branches of the Provincial Service, there is not 
the same urgency in the higher branches ?■—I 
think it holds true everywhere. 

48049. Do you think it is equally strong and 
equally important ?—Yes. 

48050. You would not admit that the higher 
the education a man receives the less he feels his 
caste ?—That should be so, but unfortunately in this 


country we sometimes find very highly educate^ 
men—who are not in the Service—who take rather 
an unfortunate part in politics. To my min d for 
the next ten or fifteen years the educated classes 
are likely to be more prejudiced in that way than 
the ordinary go-easy classes or the masses general¬ 
ly who are not so well educated. I think that is 
on account of political rivalry at present, and is 
likely to settle down in another ten or fifteen 
years. 

48051. In answer to question (2), in enumer¬ 
ating the disabilities under which the Indian at 
present suffers from the London examination you 
say that no one among Hindus can cross the seas - 
without incurring social forfeiture ?—That is to 
a great extent true. 

48052. And yet in your scheme for a separate 
examination you would compel all successful 
candidates to go to England for two or three 
ears?—It makes all the difference, if a man 
as already got something he is prepared to 
risk throwing away something else. 

48053. He does not mind the forfeiture if he 
is already in the Indian Civil Service?—That is so. 

48054. Are you not putting his religious con¬ 
victions rather low?—It is not altogether reli¬ 
gious convictions, but general Bocial discomfort, 
and he is prepared to brave that after securing 
social comfort in another way. 

48055. (Mr. Madge.) Did I understand you to 
say that you were willing to vest the Govern¬ 
ment with power to find employment for men 
who had failed in the Indian Civil Service com¬ 
petition ?—It is very possible that a man may 
have failed in the ordinary course and the Gov¬ 
ernment might find him a very useful man and 
doing good work, and if the Government felt 
inclined to take him I would let them. There 
are any number of instances that might occur to 
anybody. 

48056. Have you heard the complaint that 
provision has been made in some of our Sub¬ 
ordinate Services for what they call the bad 
bargains of good families who have failed in all 
examinations ?—A man who goes up for such an 
examination as the open competition, if he is a 
bad bargain of a good family, must be a very 
hopeful person. They are not so foolish as a 
rule as to sit for it. 

48057. Does not your recommendation in¬ 
fringe your own principle, that it is not the 
individual but the Administration that should be 
the chief consideration ?—If for the Administra¬ 
tion the Government think it desirable to have 
a man they can have him. I do not say it for 
the sake of the man, but for leaving the hands 
of the Government free. 

48058^ The Government would accept the 
fact of the man being desirable on the report of 
somebody who may or may not be interested ? 
—■If Government carried on their work like that 
there would be a fearful state of things. 

48059. You'cannot expect the head of the 
Government to enquire into the' merits of each 
individual?—He has to satisfy himself in all 
cases. 

48060. With regard to the defects in language 
about which you have spoken, do you mean that 
because Civilians do hot speak the language cor¬ 
rectly they fail to win the respect they would 
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otherwise win, or do you mean they are wholly 
unin telligible?—They sometimes do not win the 
respect of the people and they sometimes make a 
mess of their official work, because they do not 
understand the niceties of the language. They 
make social mistakes when they never mean to do 
so. In their actual work they sometimes fail to 
grasp the particular meaning of a word. If they 
rely too much on their low-paid ministerial staff 
they are likely to be misguided; if they do not 
rely upon them, but rely on their own unaided 
judgment, they sometimes make mistakes in the 
opposite direction. 

48061. Do you think Civilians now under¬ 
stand the language less than they did before ?— 
I have no knowledge of them before. 

48062. Do you think it possible that their 
unfamil iarity with the language may arise from 
their being harder worked and confined more to 
their desks ? —Possibly. 

48063. (Mr. Ckaubal.) You were at an Indian 
College ? —I was at Aligarh. 

48064. Was there the same sort of belief 
there in your time as there was in mine, that 
a person who was supposed to be a good English 
scholar was weak in mathematics?—To some 
extent. It was generally believed that a man 
with literary talents was not a scientific man. 

48065. A person who was a literary -scholar 
was generally supposed to be weak in mathe¬ 
matics ?—Yes. 

48066. That sort of belief was so ingrained 
that a student in order to acquire the reputation 
of being a good literary scholar spread about 
reports that he was weak in mathematics ?—I 
did not come across a case like that. 

48067. It was very frequent in my time ; a 
^ man boasted that he was weak in mathematics in 
order that he might be given credit for literary 
capacity. That was not so in your time ?—No ; 
it must have been a very queer way of proving 
his capacity. 

48068. Do you think that the absence of liter¬ 
ary capacity necessarily connotes the presence of 
administrative capacity ?—No. 

48069. When you speak of castes and com¬ 
munities who have administrative power and 
capacity, simply because those castes and commu¬ 
nities are unable to come up to the present edu¬ 
cational standard, do you mean to say that those 
communities must be credited with administra¬ 
tive power and capacity because they cannot reach 
that educational standard ? — I base my views on 
the history of India for the last 800 or 1,000 
years, and not on the claims which communities 
put forward to be great adepts in administra¬ 
tion. 

48070. Why do you connote in any of the 
communities that you mention administrative 
capacity, while you admit at the same time that 
they do not come up to the intellectual calibre of 
other communities ? What is it thstt leads you to 
suppose they will exhibit administrative ability ? 
—-Because they showed it in the past and have 
been showing it wherever they have been given 
a chance. 

48071. Let us analyse that. All the adminis¬ 
trative capacity of rulers known to the East has 
been that of an absolute Oriental despot. The 
best rule that ever obtained was the rule of an 


autocratic Oriental despot, was it not ?—To a 
great extent. 

48072. If you suppose those communities to 
have inherited that sort of capacity, is that the 
sort of capacity which is going to be successful 
under the present administration ?—Properly 
regulated it would succeed. The conditions are 
different but the capacity for judging h uman 
nature and personally seeing how the work was 
done, and the driving power and initiative and 
sense of responsibility, are just the same. 

48073. Where does the driving power come 
in ?—They have had the driving power in the 
past. 

48074. Supposing a person from such, a com¬ 
munity as you are thinking of was at present 
made the head of a district, where do you expect 
his administrative capacities to be exhibited. If 
he wants to propose anything it must be sanc¬ 
tioned by the Government, it must be sanctioned 
by the board, it must be sanctioned by the mem¬ 
bers of the Government, even before anything 
can be originated ?—You are thinking probably 
of higher appointments. It is still within the 
power of the Collector to initiate very great 
improvements in his own district, for instance in 
education. 

48075. You cannot do that unless it is sanc¬ 
tioned by the Director of Public Instruction or 
assented to by the Government ?—He can send 
it up, and organize people and form committees 
for the purpose of improvements. 

48076. With regard to your Baroda experi¬ 
ence, do you know that' the large population 
in Baroda is not a Mahratta population ?—No. 

48077. It is mainly a Gujerati population ?— 
Yes. 

48078. You have advocated that posts as far 
as possible should be given to the inhabitants of 
the province ?—Yes. 

48079. But the example you give from your 
experience and recommend to the Commission is 
that people from another province, because they 
belong to the same caste, should be brought in 
over the heads of people of the province ?—I 
never gave that instance with the object of show¬ 
ing that we should get men from other provinces. 
I only said that in Baroda there were two differ¬ 
ent classes of the same Hindu community, and that 
there was not always fair dealing between the 
Decanni and the Gujerati. I believe it is within 
the cognizance of everybody who has had experi¬ 
ence of Baroda, 

48080. You recommended to us something 
that was being done in Baroda which I gather 
was that for the higher posts in the province, 
which mainly consisted of Gujeratis, the proper 
thing was to bring people from other provinces 
and put them into high office ?—That was not the 
drift of my answer. I wished to convey that 
where one co mmuni ty is too much represented 
and another co mmuni ty has no chance there is 
likely to be injury to members of the unrepresent¬ 
ed community. 

48081. You say in answer to question (5): « I 
therefore suggest that, while allowing free com- 

r itition for a number of posts out of those which 
would reserve for a special examination in India 
for nominated candidates, the rest should be open 
to a limited competition only among such 
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communities as the Mussalmans, the Rajputs, the 
Sikhs, the Mahrattas, and the Domiciled Commu¬ 
nity.” I understand the latter part of it, but for 
what communities would you have the first part ? 
—For every community throughout India. All 
the Natives of India. 

48082. What I want to know is, for that first 
portion, would you allow Mussalmans, Rajputs, 
Sikhs, Mahrattas, and the Domiciled Community, 
to compete ?—Yes. 

48083. So that, taking the instance given by 
Lord Ronaldshay, out of 10 candidates for six 
places you would make all Indians, Mussalmans, 
Rajputs, Sikhs, Mahrattas, &c., indifferently com¬ 
pete ?—Yes. 

48084. And for four you would make only 
these people compete ?—Not these only. These 
are only certain instances I have given. 

48085. Are not these two proposals of yours 
exclusive of each other ?—No. The second is 
exclusive of part of the first. The limited 
competition is to be limited. The other compe¬ 
tition is to be open to all. 

48086. You include these people of other 
communities who are to be allowed to appear, so 
that a Muhammadan would be permitted to appear 
for all the 10 chances, but a Brahman could only 
be permitted to appear for the six ?—Because 
if permitted he is very likely to get more than 
the six. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

48087. ( Sir Murray Hammick.) I think 
you have made one mistake in your figures in 
answer to question (44). You say that there 
were no less than 690 superior posts sanctioned 
on the 1st of July 1912, while the sanctioned 
inferior posts were no more than 269?—Of course 
there were a great many more inferior posts 
than that. That is the number of inferior posts 
which were posts above the lowest grade of 
assistants, 39 per cent. There is a large number 
of inferior posts besides that, i.v. the leave reserve 
and training reserve. The leave reserve is 40 per 
eent. and there is a training reserve of 15 - 5 per 
cent., bringing up those posts to 651. That is 
why I say 94-5 per cent, of superior posts. 

48088. I should like to ask where you got your 
information from when, in answer to question 
(50), you say that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service who are junior to Indian 
members do not like to serve under them in the 
district ? My own experience is from the Prov¬ 
ince I come from, and there I have had a great 
deal of experience as Chief Secretary for several 
years, and I never heard a single complaint from 
a European officer. In fact, I think the 
general idea was that junior officers rather pre¬ 
ferred to serve in a district which was under an 
Indian Collector ?—My experience on the subject 
has reference particularly to the United Provinces. 

48089. Did any European officer ever com- 

{ ►lain to you ?—No European officer, but the 
ndian officers did. 

48090. In what way did the Indian officers 
complain to you ?—When they were transferred 
to a district as Collector, they found the juniors 
requiring leave or transfer somewhat suddenly 
and unexpectedly. 

48091. They complained when they were 
posted to a district that the junior English officers 


suddenly found that they were ill or wanted to 
be transferred to other districts ?—Yes. I believe 
the returns of the United Provinces would throw 
a considerable light upon the matter before the 
Commission. 

48092. It is not my experience at all ; it is 
quite the reverse. In answer to question (59) 
of the Provincial Civil Service series you say, 
“ As a matter of fact, although the general level 
has been raised, the conditions of service in India 
have a tendency to stunt the growth of individu¬ 
als.” What do you mean exactly by that ? And 
then you go on to say, “and giants are much 
rarer to-day than they were a generation ago”? 
—That is to say that there is very little chance 
under the present circumstances to find a man of 
real driving power and initiative to rise up. 
There is a dead level of mediocrity in the Service 
to-day on account of the conditions of recruiting 
and the conditions of service generally. 

48093. Do you mean that the conditions of 
service stunt a person, or that recruiting does 
not get in a man who ought to get in ?—I mean 
more that the conditions of service stunt a ma n 

48094. In what way do they stunt a man 
more than they did forty years ago?—Forty years 
ago there was not the same amount of rigidity. 
Men in times of difficulty and trouble were con¬ 
sulted by members of the Civil Service, and there 
were men whose opinions were considered much 
oftener than is done now. The caste feeling of 
the Indian Civil Service did not prevail to that 
extent then. 

48095. You mean to say that the Deputy 
Collector of a district is not consulted now as he 
used to be?—That is my meaning. 

48096. Have you any experience leading you 
to form a proper opinion upon the matter. De¬ 
puty Collectors never complained to me?—A 
newspaper editor is probably in a better position 
of confidence. What he hears is not overheard. 

48097. In answer to question (62) you say, 
“ Opportunities should be given to members of 
the Provincial Civil Service to spend at least six 
months within the first five years of their service 
in England.” What sort of advantages would it 
give them to go to England ?—It widens their 
outlook generally. They become a little less 
timorous. 

48098. I agree that it is advantageous that 
they should go, I am with you on the subject; but 
I should like to know what kind of advantage the 
Government could reasonably give to men who 
wish to go to England ?—I could not tell you 
without a more direct knowledge of the leave 
rules. 

48099. Do you think if they gave more furlough 
allowance it would be an advantage ?—Yes. I 
think it should be something of the character of 
study leave, more or less, though you cannot call 
it, exactly, study leave. 

48100. In answer to question (65) you say, 
“ When they are in charge of a Sub-Division they 
should be made to feel that it is a fairly indepen¬ 
dent charge, not subject to the dictation and con¬ 
stant uninformed and petty interference of the 
Collector.” I suppose you have had complaints 
from these men that they are subjected to these 
petty interferences by the Collector ?—That is 
so. 
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48101. As a matter of fact, in the province 48109. Not in a matter of religious festivals. 
I come from, for instance, the powers of Deputy The first thing a Collector does is to get the 
Collector inside a sub-division are precisely the people on both sides to come, and he does his 
same powers which an Indian Civil Service Assist- best to get matters settled amicably. That, 
ant Collector has in the next division. There is surely, after all, is the line of least resistance ?— 
absolutely no difference. I do not see where the He consults the people of the district, but not 
ci uninformed and petty interference of the Collec- to the same extent the Deputy Collectors, 
tor’’comes in?—The European Assistant Collec- 48110. I will quote the instance of Eaja Jai 
tor or Joint Magistrate, when he is in charge of Krishan Das ?—I do not know him. 
a sub-division is 1 considered as a colleague more 48111. Do vou remember the disputes bet- 
than a subordinate ; and a great deal more defer- ween the Hindus and Muhammadans at Aonla 
ence is paid to his opinion when he deals with a in the early nineties ?— I was too young to 
scheme of the Public Works department, or the remember the details of the affair. 

S anitar y department, and he stands on terms of 48112. Would you be surprised to hear that 
equality with those departments, while the Eaja Krishan Das was put in sole charge of the 
Deputy Collector in the same position is made place, and that the matter was left entirely in 
to feel that he belongs to an inferior service. his hands, and that things succeeded very well: 

48102. That is with regard to other depart- is not that an instance in which the Deputy 
ments ?—Mostly. Collector was utilized with good effect? Surely 

48103. Do you not think, on the other hand, you could quote not one Dut hundreds of such 
it often happens that if the Collector, or the instances in this province?—The information 
Inspector of Schools, desires to get information I have received from Deputy Collectors does not 
as to the way in which any administrative change bear that out. 

he is proposing will affect the Indians in the prov- 48113. From how many Deputy Collectors 
ince, it is most probable that he has recourse to have you received the information ?—In the 
the Deputy Collector to give him an opinion course of the last ten years I have heard it from 
ifistead of his English Assistant?—I doubt 60 or 70 Deputy Collectors, 
whether he is often consulted in the matter. The 48114. In answer to question (50) you say 
Collector thinks he knows more about Indians “ So far as I know, no Indian has ever been 
than the Indians themselves. permanently posted as a Commissioner of a 

48104. Surely with all your intercourse with division.” Again, I suppose you are speaking 
Europeans, and Indian Civil Servicemen, have with reference to these provinces?—I am apeak- 
you not always found that the Indian Civil Ser- ing with reference to every province in India, 
vice officer, if he is doing some administrative 48115. Do you know Mr. Gupta ?—I do not 
measure, the carrying out of which will affect the think he was a permanent Commissioner. 

Indian opinion in his district, is always most 48116. But he was higher than a Commis- 
ready to consult his Indian Deputy Collectors as sioner ? He must have passed through the 
to what they think and as to what their opinion Commissioner’s grade ?—I do not think he was a 
is, although he may not take it. Do you not permanent Commissioner, 
t hink that they are most anxious to consult the 48117. Have you heard of Mr. R. C. Dutt ?— 
Indians in their districts?—Not in the prov- Mr. K. C. Dutt was not made a permanent 
inces with which I am more particularly ac- Commissioner. I was told by him that be retired 
quainted. because he had no chance of being made a per- 

48105, {Mr. Tudball. ) These are the provin- manent Commissioner. He was the kind of man 
ces with which you are most intimately acquaint- who would have made a very excellent Secre- 
ed ?—Yes. tariat officer. 

48106. In answer to question (65) you say, 48118. You have recommended a uniform 

During the anxious times of religious festivals pension of Rs. 400 a month for the Provincial 
of the Hindus and the Muhammadans, I would Civil Service ?—Yes. 

consult the Hindu and the Muhammadan Deputy 48119. To be paid after a service of not less 
Collectors freely.” Is not that as a matter of than 25 years ?—Yes. 

actual fact habitually done ?— Not to a large 48120. Irrespective of the grade the officer 
extent according to my knowledge. was in ?—Yes. 

48107. What is the extent ot your experience 48121. At the present moment bis pension 

in the matter ? I also speak from experience, depends upon the amount of the salary he draws? 
Though I am now a Judicial officer of 13J years’ —Yes. 

s tandin g I was an Executive officer, and I know 48122. So that you give a fixed pension ?— 
that the thing which you are putting forward in Yes, on the same Imes as the Civil Service, 
this answer was common in my time and was 48123. He would contribute nothing to that ? 
done habitually. I was directed to do it by my —No. That is why I put it so low as Rs. 
senior officers and I did it ?—It depends upon 400. 

the individual officer. 48124. (Mr. Kanhaiya Lai.) In the course of 

48108. Do you think that the majority of your written evidence you have advocated the 
the responsible officers like District Magistrates claims of the Provincial Civil Service to better 
and Collectors are so rebellious against the salaries, better prospects and better leave rules, 
Government that they would pot carry out the for which the whole Service would be thankful to 
orders and directions ?—It is not a question of you; but at the same time you have described 
conscious revolt against Government but a sub- the service in several places as a " Pariah 
conscious tendency to think that after all it is Service,” which would be regarded as an insult, 
the “ affair of the sahibs.” I have no doubt you did not mean it as an insult 
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but the expression is likely to be resented ?—I did 
not wish it to be so. 

48125. Your meaning is that it is an inferior 
service?—The expression was used by Mr. 
Dadabhoy Naoroji. 

48126. Supposing the expression was used 
by a witness before the last Public Service Com¬ 
mission, is it desirable that that expression should 
be repeated after the service has been recon¬ 
stituted on a higher basis according to the 
recommendations made by that commission ?—I 
have put it in inverted commas. 

48127. Is it fair that the Service should be 
still stigmatised as a “Pariah Service” on the 
proceedmgs of this Commission manned as it is 
largely by young men of respectable families, with 
the danger of the expression being repeated 
before other Public Services Commissions ?—I 
wish to say that it is due to the conditions of the 
Service and not with regard to its own merits. 
Its merits are very much more than pariah. 

48128. Pariah means untouchable ?—He is 
part of the depressed classes of India. 

■ 48129. Would you delete that and substitute 
the word “ inferior ” ?—If it will suit the Service 
I am quite open to do it. I will do anything in 
that direction which will suit the Service so 
long as it will carry the meaning that they are 
a depressed Service. I should be only too glad 
to delete it throughout. 

48130. (Mr. Fasih-ud-din.) I find you say that 
the knowledge of the vernacular by members of 
the Indian Civil Service is very inferior ?—Yes. 

48131. You also say in connection with your 
answer to question (30) that the junior Civilian 
should require training in consultation with some 
Indians?—Yes. 

48132. Training in the knowledge and ways 
of the people and the conditions of the country ? 

Rai Bahadur Chaudhri Maharaj 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

[As I belong to the Executive branch of the 
Provincial Service and can claim no intimate 
knowledge or experience of the Judicial branch, 
my references to it will be naturally short.] 

' 48138. (1) Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046 —1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
The general principles of recruitment, as laid 
down by the Government of India in their Re¬ 
solution of the 19th August 1910, are based upon 
the enquiries and recommendations of the Public 
Service Commission of 1886 and are suitable. 

48139. (4) Please state' the different 
systems of recruitment that have been adopted 
for the Provincial Civil Service, the periods for 
which they were in force, and the number of offi¬ 
cers recruited year by-year in your province 
under each system since its formation. 

48140. (6) What is y®r experience of 
the officers selected by the different methods of 
Recruitment, which method has proved the most 
Satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the pre¬ 
sent system of recruitment do you recommend ? 


May I suggest one plan to you. Do you con¬ 
sider it feasible ? I hear it is actually adopted 
in Bombay and in other presidencies—that the 
junior Civilian should be put under training for 
one or two years under a senior Deputy Collector 
in order to pick up a knowledge of the verna¬ 
cular and the ways of the people; for instance, 
to be sent out into camp with him for two sea¬ 
sons?—It will have very excellent results. 

48133. It will improve the relations between 
the two services ?—Yes, I should t.Viinlr 

'SO. 

48134. You suggest that there should be an 
improvement in the status of Deputy Collectors, 
and you make certain general remarks in your 
answer to question (65). May I ask you whether 
you are in a position to make any specific sug¬ 
gestion about raising the status of Deputy Col¬ 
lectors, for instance empowering the Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officers to employ certain clerks drawing 
a pay of Rs. 30 a month, or giving them a place 
in the warrant of precedence ?—On those general 
lines, I think, something may be done. 

48135. In answer to question (18) you say 
that a member of the Provincial Civil Service 
when he is appointed to a listed post is very often 
under the influence of European subordinates ? 
—Yes. 

* 48136. Is it due to the fault of the w>nn 
himself, or is it due to the want of any 
arrangements for giving him a training in the 
superior posts ?— He is entirely the creature of 
system. He has capacities for something better 
than that. 

48137. If the system were changed and the 
young member of the Provincial Civil Service 
were put into higher posts oftener than is the case 
now, would he improve ?—Most certainly. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

SlNGH, Deputy Commissioner, Hardoi. 

For direct recruitment do you recommend (a) 
open competition, ( b) nomination, (c) combined 
nomination and examination, or (d) some other 
method ? Please describe fully the system that 
you recommend ?—[4 & 6]— A period of over 
25 years has since passed and the provinces 
have made a good deal of progress in the interval. 
The work and responsibilities of the Executive 
officers of the Provincial Service, in all branches 
of administration, have greatly increased, and 
become diversified, and with the progress of 
education, the field of recruitment has been consi¬ 
derably enlarged. 

The detailed rules framed by the Local Gov¬ 
ernment in the application of the said principles 
may be conveniently considered here. Under 
such improved circumstances, it strikes me, that 
the Local Government can now insist on a Uni¬ 
versity degree as the prescribed preliminary 
standard of education. I next proceed to discuss 
the different systems of recruitment adopted, 
from time to time, by the Local Government. 
Broadly speaking, the two main systems are 
nomination and preliminary examination test. 
The latter was hardly ever tried, except in the 
short-lived scheme introduced by Sir Antony 
(now Lord) MacDonnell,by which about one-third 
of the annual vacancies were filled in by com¬ 
petitive examination. Nomination, however, has 
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always been the sole method of recruitment in 
these provinces, both for direct appointment 
and for promotions from the subordinate grades. 
The general principles underlying selection are:— 

(i) Maintenance of efficiency of service, by 
securing the fittest by character, education, 
natural talents and social position. 

(ii) A due representation of all communities 
and classes of the people. 

(iii) Rewarding meritorious and loyal services. 

To achieve that end various schemes of nomina¬ 
tion were tried and found, more or less, unsatis¬ 
factory. The present system, introduced since 
1903, being still under trial. 

In the matter of promotions from the subor¬ 
dinate grades, on approved services, the field for 
recruitment itself being poor, in its origin, could 
not be expected to contribute good men. Persons 
rising from the lowest ranks of the non-gazetted 
services could scarcely be expected to uphold 
traditions worthy of a purer service or bring into 
it the required freshness of vigour and an 
unsullied character. 

In the case of direct recruitment, too, I am 
not sure if the principle of choosing the best 
materials available was always fully kept in 
view. The field, in early days, was, of course, 
narrow considering the backward state of educa¬ 
tion in general, but it has since been sufficient¬ 
ly widened so as to make it possible to secure 
better men by selection based upon the principles 
spoken of above. 

Appointments by direct nomination, if confined 
to the test of educational qualifications alone, 
can afford no guarantee for the selection of the 
men of suitable type. 

A person of high education is not necessarily ~ 
good Executive officer. No class or community, 
of course, can claim a monopoly of talent and 
aptitude, but it will be hard to deny that one 
class may be better fitted as a field of supply. 

I am, therefore, of opinion that, even if com¬ 
petition is to be the chief machinery of recruit¬ 
ment, in deference to the popular demand, it 
should not be left to its own working without 
the application of a safeguard, but in a way that 
the main object of the efficiency of service may 
not be subordinated to other inferior considera¬ 
tions. The system I would recommend, on the 
above grounds,is as follows (i) Half the likely 
' vacancies should be filled by competition with 
much the same limitations as in the scheme of 
Sir Antony MacDonnell. (ii) One-fourth by 
selection confined to graduates, (iii) The remain¬ 
ing one-fourth to be filled by promotion from 
subordinate service. 

Candidates for examination should first be 
selected by nomination and a certain number of 
-candidates appearing for examination, but having 
failed to secure the guaranteed posts, may be 
selected to fill in a limited proportion of vacan¬ 
cies among naib tahsildars. This will result in 
raising the general tone of the subordinate ser¬ 
vice and also in widening the field of selection. 
It is believed that the landowning classes, 
families which have rendered meritorious and 
loyal services to the State, and members of the 
different classes of the community would be able to 
secure a fair share in the results of the examina¬ 
tion. The proposal to give one-fourth of the 


vacancies to graduates without a preliminary 
examination test can further safeguard their 
legitimate claims if they fail to achieve proper 
representation in the results of the competitive 
examination. 

48141. (8) Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—All communities and classes are more or 
less represented as the present cadre will show. 
The two important communities are Hindus and 
Muhammadans, and all shades of classes and sub¬ 
castes are merged into them with the exception 
of the small, but growing, class of Native Chris¬ 
tians and Anglo-Indians. The principle of class 
representation having been once recognised by 
Government, there is not much room left for 
questioning its desirability. The controversy on 
the subject, however, has already reached the 
undesirable extent of tension and it is time, if it 
were possible, to put a stop to it. I am not 
disposed to discuss the question at length. In my 
opinion the vexed question of class representa¬ 
tion can be settled by showing a firm spirit of 
fairness in the consideration of all claims on the 
score of over-representation, minority, backward¬ 
ness and the state of education. Concessions 
where they are found necessary 'on political 

f grounds, may be given, but not in a manner cal ou¬ 
sted to arouse feelings of undue importance on one 
side and of jealousy and resentment on the other. 
The question of selection for higher posts being 
naturally confined to literate members of each 
community, it is impossible to fix a rigid propor¬ 
tion in face of the progressive advancement of 
education all round, nor is it possible to pass over 
all considerations of the proportionate strength 
of the respective communities in the total popular 
tion of the province or of the backward state of 
education among any of them, if true. The 
process of regeneration with the Muhammadans, 
undoubtedly, commenced later than with the 
Hindus. The latter, from the very beginning 
of the British rule, devoted themselves earnest¬ 
ly to education in a meek spirit, while the former 
lost much valuable time by keeping themselves 
aloof for a long time for causes which need hard¬ 
ly be discussed here in detail. Although the 
Muhammadans began late, the impetus having 
been once given by the late Sir Saiyid Ahmaa 
Khan, they have been rapidly gaining their lost 
ground and are not so backward now as to be 
unable to hold their own against the Hindus 
without extra help. Nevertheless, no one can 
grudge any concessions made to them on political 
grounds, as long as they are limited to a reason¬ 
able scope. The representation of the two com¬ 
munities in the present cadre of the Provincial 
Civil Service (Executive branch) as it stood on 
the 1st January 1913 is as follows :— 

Hindus. Muhammadans. 
Deputy Oolleotors .. 140 119 

Tahsildars .. .. 116 97 

256 216 

or 64'2 and 45 ■ 8 per oent. 

Nora.—The figures include •* seconded ” officers leaving 
vacant posts out of aooount. 

I have included the tahsildars as they form the 
field of recruitment for the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice. 
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On the test of the percentage of population, the 
proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus is 14 to 
85 and a very wide departure from it should not 
be allowed in the rateable distribution of posts 
among them. 

48142. (9) What system of training and 
probation is adopted for officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfac¬ 
tory, and if not, what alterations do you recom¬ 
mend?—In the case of probationers, rising from 
the subordinate service, much training is not need¬ 
ed, but in the case of direct recruits, the 2 years’ 
probation is quite sufficient, provided all the time 
is utilised in a systematic application. In con¬ 
sideration of the multifarious duties of a Deputy 
Collector the training given must cover a wide 
enough range to give him an insight in every 
branch of administration. A young officer, who 
is eager to learn, can quickly pick up many 
things from mere association with his more expe¬ 
rienced colleagues. But if left to his own 
resources, or placed under tutelage with some 
overworked senior officer, the new recruit is 
likely to fritter away his time. What is needed 
is a systematic application of the full period 
allowed for training. The following course of 
training commends itself to me 

1. During the first few months of his appoint¬ 
ment, he should be required— 

(a) to make inspections of the various 
departmental clerks and record rooms under 
the officer who is in charge of the offices ; 

(b) to record evidence and prepare brief 
summaries of criminal' and revenue cases going 
on in the court of his colleague, before taking 
up petty criminal and rent cases independently. 

2. During the cold weather he should go out 
with a Sub-Divisional Officer and learn ana share 
the work of testing village records and minor 
inspections, etc. 

3. He may then be placed under the Treasury 
Officer in subordinate charge. 

So far a period of about a year of his training 
will be covered. 

4. He can then be relieved of his connection 
with the treasury and may sit in the court of an 
original civil jurisdiction, to take notes and 
follow a few cases completely, to mature his 
experience of Judicial work and learn the court 
etiquette. 

By this time he will also have found time for 
his survey training and be better equipped for 
being entrusted with 1st class revenue and higher 
criminal powers after one more experience of 
touring with a senior officer. He may now, with 
advantage, be allowed to attend the Session 
Court and follow the procedure there. 

48143. (12) What is the system on which 

the strength of the branch of your Pro¬ 

vincial Civil Service is fixed ? Do you consider 
it satisfactory, and if not, what alterations do you 
recommend ? (13) In particular is the leave 

reserve adequate, and the system on which 
it is graded suitable ?— [12 & 13]. The strength 
of the Executive branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service is calculated by adding to the number of 
the tahsil and treasury charges, the number of 
officers required for casual deputation, as Land 
Acquisition and Settlement Officers and Court of 


Wards managers, deducting the number of junior 
Civilians available for such charges, and adding 
finally 14 per cent, in the lowest grades as a 
leave reserve. The system is all right but the 
units taken as the basis of calculation have been 
found by experience to be inadequate. As a rule 
officers are overworked. The work of a Deputy 
Collector is constantly growing in responsibilities 
and onerous character. The decentralization 
has thrown much work of a responsible character 
on Sub-Divisional Officers. It is found almost 
impracticable for Sub-Divisional Officers, in most 
districts, to carry on the work of the Secretary, 
District Board, efficiently, in addition to their own, 
and in all districts to give adequate attention to 
partition work, both of which really require a 
separate whole-time officer. One Partition Officer 
in all districts and a whole-time Secretary in 
more important District Boards should, therefore, 
be added to the cadre. 

■48144. (19) Are you satisfied with the 
existing arrangements by which certain posts, 
ordinarily filled by members of the Indian- 
Civil Service, are listed as open to officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service of proved merit 
and ability, and is the system' followed in . 
making appointments to these posts suitable ? 
If not, what alterations do you suggest ? 
(20) Are you satisfied with the system by 
which most of the inferior listed posts are merged, 
in the Provincial Civil Service? If not, what 
change would you suggest ?—[19 & 20]. On the 
subject of selection for higher appointments, 
in the present state of transition in India, no 
sane person of ripe experience would deny 
that it is neither desirable nor politic to throw 
open a very large number of higher appointments 
reserved for the Indian Civil Service to Indians. 
In other words, while service in the higher grades 
must still be manned by Europeans, the legitimate 
ambitions and aspirations of Indians, on the con¬ 
trary, should also be respected. They are the 
natural outcome of the English system of educa¬ 
tion and cannot be ignored. At the present stage, 

I should think, the Indians would be satisfied if, 
besides giving a still larger number of superior 
appointments in the Judicial branch and some 
additional posts of District Officers to the Execu¬ 
tive branch, some more of the minor posts, hither¬ 
to reserved for the Indian Civil Service, were also 
opened out to the Provincial Civil Service. The 
Indians, at present, are freely allowed to hold 
charge of sub-divisions or tahsils and a certain 
number of the posts of Joint Magistrates has 
been merged into the cadre of the Provincial 
Civil Service. The complaint, however,is that this, 
has not raised the present status or prQspects of 
their service in the least. I would suggest that 
a grade of Indian Joint Magistrates should be. 
created over and above the present grading of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and only sel ected men, who 
have proved their fitness, should be promoted to it 
irrespective of seniority and pay. The new grade 
is intended to be a steppiDg-stone to the post of 
District Officers, to enable the officers selected to 
have a chance for training under experienced- 
District Officers so that they may find no diffi¬ 
culty when they are placed in charge of districts. 
This grade will also be the recruiting ground fop 
gradual and ultimate throwing open to the. 
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Provincial Civil Service some of the reserved 
appointments recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-7, such as, the 3 Under Sec¬ 
retaries, the increased number of District Magis¬ 
trates and other higher posts in a reasonable 
course of time. . 

The following minor posts, if thrown open, in 
addition, will, I think, greatly satisfy the Indian 
aspirations. 

1, Deputy Direotor of Land (An Indian, knowing the details 

Records. of the working of Land Re¬ 

venue system, should be 
successful under the guid¬ 
ance and control of an In¬ 
dian Civil Bervioe Direotor). 

2. Registrar of High Court. 

3 Registrar of Judioial This was till recently held 
Commissioner’s court, by members of non-cove- 
nanted service and Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service (Executive 
branch). 

4. Assistant Settlement Two of these posts have alrea- 
Offlcers. dy been transferred to the Pro¬ 

vincial Civil Service and a few 
more can be given to it but, 
instead of being merged into 
the oadro, selected Deputy 
Collectors should be appoint¬ 
ed, as such, when settlement 
operations are going on. 

Noth. —If any of them proves competent he may, in time, 
be held eligible for a Settlement Offlcership. 

5. Charges of the recognised sub-divisions 
like Karwi, Kasia, Lalitpur, Mahoba may, also, 
be thrown open to the men of the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

48145. (23) Please give full information 

regarding the rates of pay and the number of 
posts,in each of the main grades of the Provincial 
CiviTService authorized on the 1st April of each 
of the following years :—1890, 1900, and 1912. 
When was the last general re-organization 
effected, and what improvement of prospects was 
effected thereby?—The information required in 
question (23) is given in the subjoined table :— 


Grades. 

1890. 

1900. 

1912. 

Remarks. 

1st grade . . 

2nd „ .. 

3rd „ 

4th „ 

6th ,, .. 

6th „ .. 

7th „ 

Probationar y 
Deputy Col¬ 
lectors. 

3 

4 

8 

18 

29 

26 

19 

4 

6 

9 

21 

40 

37 

22 

4 

6 

12 

35 

52 

55 

58 

27 

1 

j 

Two posts have been 
, filled up by trans- 
. fer of two 1st 
( grade Joint Magis¬ 
tracies to this 
grade. 

y 

Total 

107 

138 

249 



The general opinion, among the officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service (Executive), is that the 
diverse schemes of re-organization given effect to, 
from time to time, have never met the full re¬ 
quirements, and that the status and the prospects 
of the service, in consideration of the responsible 
and heavy duties devolving upon it, were not im¬ 
proved in a manner so as to place it in a favourable 
contrast even with other services of less import¬ 
ance and responsibility. Short references to the 
different schemes may not be out of place here. 

It was, perhaps, in the . eighties that the Oudh 
Commission was abolished and the services of 
the two provinces (N.-W. P. and Oudh) were 
amalgamated. The Lieutenant-Governor and 
Chief Commissioner was pleased to recognise 
that a considerable responsibility of*administration 


depended upon the zeal, ability, and experience 
of this branch of the service and it was, there¬ 
fore, admitted that it was necessary to improve 
its prospects. Nevertheless, the result of the 
grading then made did not effect any material 
improvement of prospects. The number of posts, 
in the highest grade of Rs. 800, was reduced to half, 
although a new grade of Rs. 700 was introduced. 
Three posts from the first grade were, as a 
matter of fact, brought down to the new grade 
with an addition of one new post, the material 
increase falling in the intermediate grades. 
The total strength was fixed at 107 for the two 
amalgamated provinces. This happened in 1882. 
It was proved to be totally inadequate as the 
experience showed, and had to be supplemented 
from time to time until the next re-organization 
of 1894, which resulted in the addition of only 31 
posts, notwithstanding the fact that the growing 
wants of the administration required much more. 
The strength of the cadre, thus, rose up to 
138. 

This was again found to be utterly inadequate 
by the still growing needs of the progressive prov¬ 
inces, and nine years after a 3rd re-organization 
was made in 1903, when the number of perma¬ 
nent posts was raised to 211, which, by the 
addition of 25 Probationary Deputy Collectors, 
amounted in all to 236. A further addition of 
thirteen posts was made in 1907. 

The strength of the service, at present, is thus:— 
222 ... Permanent posts; 

1 ... Temporary appoint¬ 
ment of an Assistant 
Registrar, Co-opera¬ 
tive Credit Societies, 
United Provinces; 
and 28 ... Probationers. 

Total 251 

Even this has been found inadequate and yet 
another re-organization scheme, proposed by Sir 
John Hewett for a large addition to the cadre 
and an improvement in the scales of pay, is now 
under consideration. 

Throughout these changes the prospects of 
the service, in the matter of pay, have not 
improved. The increase in the number of posts 
has been mostly confined to the lower grades, 
proportionately reducing the percentage of posts 
in the higher ones. There has been thus no 
improvement at all in the prospects. 

The opening of the “ listed ” posts in the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service has mostly benefited the Judi¬ 
cial branch. They have received eight Judgeships, 
and four posts carrying a salary of Rs. 800— 
1,000, against only two posts of Collectors, and 
one post of the Junior Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue, in the Executive branch. 

The Executive branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service finds another cause of complaint in the 
fact that the selection, at present, for Assistant 
Sessions Judgeship is not extended to them, even 
if men of their cadre possess the requisite qualifi¬ 
cations of a Law Degree, and extensive experi¬ 
ence of criminal work. 

In my remarks relating to “Conditions of 
service ” I have suggested the creation of a 
grade of Indian Joint Magistrates over and 
above the cadre. The pay of these posts may 
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range over three scales of Rs. 650, 850 and 1,000, 
and their number be adjusted so as to bring the 
Executive branch on the same level with the 
Judicial branch in all grades, and thus remove 
the legitimate grievance of a hard-worked 
service. 

48146. (25) Are you satisfied with the 
present system under which officiating promotions 
are not made in the Provincial Civil Service? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?— 
I would strongly advocate the grant of acting 
allowances to officers of the Provincial Service 
officiating in higher grades as is the case with 
other services. 

48147. (39) Do any of the present leave 
rules press hardly in any wav on officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what 
respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appropri¬ 
ate remedy ? In particular, do you regard 
the existing differences between the leave 
rules for the European and Indian services as 
suitable ? (45) To what extent do members 
of the Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the 
benefit of their families to the Government Gene¬ 
ral Provident Fund, or to other official or 
officially recognised funds ? Are any further 
facilities required, and what arrangements of 
this kind do you consider to be necessary ?—[39 
& 45]. The Indian long leave rules are not 
elastic—more freedom should be allowed to 
enable officers to avail themselves of whatever 
furlough may be due to them at any time. They 
may also be permitted to count furlough in 
India towards pension up to the limit of two 
years in a service of 20 years. Approved can¬ 
didates for Deputy Collectorship may be freely 
utilized to officiate in place of officers going on 
short leave. They are often unable to secure 
leave for want of such a facility. 

48148. (42) Do you approve of the grant 
of reduced pensions for such officers as may be 
found to be inefficient but whom it may be 
difficult to retire without some provision for 
their subsistence ? If so, what do you suggest ?— 


The inefficient officers are undesirable burdens 
to the State and the sooner they are got rid off 
the better, even if an extra cost has to be borne. 
I approve of retiring them on reduced 
pensions. 

48149. (43) Do you approve of the pre¬ 
sent system regulating the pensions of officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service holding listed 
posts ? If not, what do you suggest ?—The 
pay of Indian officers appointed to “ listed n 
posts is calculated at nearly two-thirdB of the pay 
of the same posts held by the officers of the Indian 
Civil Service. The limit of pension for the latter 
service is Rs. 15,000, annually, and in the same 
proportion the maximum of pension for Indian 
officers retiring from “listed” posts should be 
Rs. 10,000. If the throwing open of the “listed " 
posts to Indians is intended to raise their status 
and admit them to the privileges of the Indian 
Civil Service, it is very hard on the Indian officers 
that the advantages they have in the matter of 
their pay are withheld from them in the matter of 
pension. 

Logically the Indian officers have as strong a 
claim for two-thirds pension as for two-thirds pay. 

48150. (44) Do you consider that the 
existing rules governing the voluntary and 
compulsory retirement of members of the 
Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? If 
not, what changes do you recommend ?— 
Tho rules regarding compulsory retirement 
may be made more effective by applying the 
Indian Civil Service rule of 35 years. Retirement 
after 55 years of age with 30 years’ service should 
invariably be insisted on and voluntary retire¬ 
ment after 25 years’ service may also be permit¬ 
ted. 

48151. (47) Have you any other pro¬ 
posals to make in regard to the Provincial Civil 
Service not covered by your answers to the above 
questions ? If so, please explain them ?—The 
existing rules governing the Provincial Civil 
Service compare very unfavourably with those of 
other services. This distinction ought to be re¬ 
moved. 


Rai Bahadur Chaudhri Maharaj Singh called and examined. 


48152. ( Chairman.) You are an officer of the 
Provincial Civil Service holding a listed post as 
Deputy Commissioner?—Yes. 

48153. You are also a member of the Legis¬ 
lative Council of the United Provinces ?—Yes. 

48154. For how long have you held a listed 
post ? —For about twenty months. 

48155. In your answer to question (6) you say 
that for a short period in these provinces the 
Provincial Civil Service was partially recruited 
to the extent of one-third by competitive examin¬ 
ation ?—Yes. 

48156. Can you tell us how this was manag¬ 
ed, and what the limitations were then ?—I have 
not got the details here, but as far as I recollect, 
there used to be a competitive examination, and 
the candidates were selected by a committee. 

48157. Do you think that was a satisfactory 
form of recruitment ?—Yes; more or less it was 
satisfactory, and I have modelled my recommend¬ 
ation .on the same lines. 

48158. Your recommendation is that half the 
ann ual vacancies should be filled by competition 


from amongst candidates who have first been 
nominated, and one-fourth by selection from 
amongst graduates, and one-fourth by selection 
fromtne subordinate service?—Yes. 

48159. You would like this one-fourth nomi¬ 
nated and, as far as possible, to be selected from 
the land-owning classes, would you not ?—Yes. 

48160. What form of nomination would you 
like to see instituted ?—Names may first be ' 
received, and then there may be a committee 
who may select the persons first with respect to 
their physical fitness and social position, and then 
they may be allowed to compete. 

48161. Would you suggest that they should 
retain the educational standard of the Univer¬ 
sity ?—Yes. 

48162. What test would you put them through 
as far as their University qualification is concern¬ 
ed ?—They should be graduates. 

48163. What kind of body would you suggest 
should form the nomination board: how would it 
be composed ?—The co mmi ttee may be presided 
over by the Senior Member 'of the Board; and 
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consist of a Commissioner, a Collector and 
a Provincial Service officer and two non-officials. 

48164. You draw attention to the class repre¬ 
sentation in the Public Services?—Yes. 

48165. Can you tell us in what way this is 
showing itself at present?—The Government, 
while making selections, takes into consider¬ 
ation the representation of the different commu¬ 
nities. 

48166. You say there is tension ?—There is 
tension between the different communities. The 
different communities say that they are not re¬ 
presented ; that they do not get their proper 

share. 

48167. From what you say you would press 
for the Muhammadans receiving a smaller share of 
State patronage ?—The Muhammadans say that 
they receive a smaller share. I have not said so. 
I think they receive a sufficiently large share. 

48168. You are satisfied with the share they 
receive?—Yes, they have been receiving a suffi¬ 
cient share. 

48169. You would not care to see it alter¬ 
ed?—No. 

48170. You speak of the overwork of the 
officers, and suggest an increase of the cadre 
of the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes, I have said 
about one district board secretary should be 
added in every district. 

48171. How many appointments do you sug¬ 
gest should be added to the cadre to meet the 
present situation ?—In every district it is not 
possible to have a non-official secretary. It may 
be possible in big districts; but in smaller districts 
rt is not possible. 

48172. Will you please answer my question ? 
You say there is over-work in your district. 
Could you tell us how may officers you would 
suggest should be added to the staff ?.— There are 
forty-eight or forty-nine districts. I would ex¬ 
clude about twelve districts. You would thus 
require one for each of the remaining districts. 

48173. You suggest the addition of one in 
each district?—Yes, to act as a whole-time Secre¬ 
tary, District Board. 

48174. You suggest a new grade of Indian 
Joint Magistrate ? —Yes, to act as a whole-time 
Secretary, District Board. 

48175. And you would pay them salaries 
ranging up to Rs. 1,000 ?—Yes. 

48176. Would these officers be the same with 
•regard to their functions and their powers as the 
Additional District Magistrate?—Tney would be 
the same. 

48177. Does a Joint Magistrate have any 
powers in excess of a first class Magistrate ?—No, 
I do not suppose so. 

48178. .You complain that the benefit of the 
listed system goes in the main to the Judicial 
branch of the Service, which also has a monopoly 
of the Assistant Sessions Judgeships ?—Yes. 

48179. Which line is the most popular in the 
Provincial Civil Service, the Judicial or the 
Executive ?—At the present time the Judicial 
-Service has better prospects, and it would be 
more popular, naturally. 

48180. You would like to see the Executive 
have better prospects to correspond with the 
Judicial ?—Yes. 

. 48181. You say that logically an Indian 


officer holding a listed post has as strong a claim 
to the two-thirds pension as for two-thirds of 
pay ?—Yes. 

48182. Have you taken into account that 
such an officer has spent the major part of his 
service in lower paid appointments. Does not 
this make it difficult to make a comparison with 
the Indian Civil Service officer ? —Yes. 

48183. You ask for compulsory retirement 
after 55 years of age ?—Yes. 

48184. Are there many instances of officers 
being given extensions beyond this age ?—A 
fairly large number of them get it. 

48185. You have not got any figures which 
you can give us with regard to that ?—No. 

48186. Are there many Honorary Magistrates 
in your district ?—Yes. 

48187. What are their powers ?—Generally, 
third-class powers. Some of them have second 
class powers. Two of them have first class powers. 

48188. Most of them have third class 
powers?—Yes. 

48189. (Sir Murray Hammick.) You would 
like to see only one-fourth of the Deputy Collec¬ 
tors’ posts filled up by promotion from the lower 
appointments from tahsildars, I suppose ?—Yes. 

48190. Would you say about how many are 
promoted from tahsildars now, and what the pro¬ 
portion is now ?—Now the proportion is one-half. 

48191. Would you reduce it to one-fourth 1 — 
Yes. 

48192. Do you think if you did that, if you 
reduced the number of promotions from the 
tahsildars to the Deputy Collectors from 
one-half to one-fourth, you would make the recruit¬ 
ment of proper persons to be tahsildars much 
more difficult than it is now ? —My idea was to 
allow facilities in the recruitment of Deputy 
Collectors. 

48193. What I want to know is whether, if 
you reduce the number of promotions from the 
tahsildar’s grade to the Deputy Collector’s grade, 
you will not make it very much more difficult 
than it is now to get good men to go in to be 
tahsildars or naib tahsidars?—It would have 
that effect. 

48194. Looking to the importance of the tah¬ 
sildar’s work in this province, do you not think 
you should be very cautious before you reduce 
the attractions of the tahsildars’ appointment ?— 
Yes. But I have recommended that naib tahsil¬ 
dars might be taken from graduates. In that 
way we will have better men and then this pro¬ 
portion may, later on, be increased to full half, 
as now. 

48195. Would you get graduates to take up 
naib tahsildar’s appointments if they knew that 
only one-fourth of the whole number of the tah¬ 
sildars would ever be Deputy Collectors ?—I am 
willing to change this proportion by and by. 

48196. You think it 'would have a deleterious 
effect upon the recruitment of the tahsildars ?— 
It would. 

48197. Do you not regard the tahsildar as one 
of the most important functionaries in your dis¬ 
trict ?—He is a necessary functionary. I am of 
opinion that their prospects should be improved. 

48198. We are in this difficulty. You would 
like to improve the Deputy Collectors by recruit¬ 
ing direct into the appointments. On the other 
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hand, you do not want to hurt the tahaildars 
by reducing the number of promotions to 
tahaildars ?—They belong to the Subordinate 
Service. My idea was that when their time 
came the question would be thought out how to 
improve their conditions. 

48199. It has been represented to me by 
high officers in this province that it will have a 
very disastrous effect upon the body of tahsildars 
if we do anything to reduce the attractions of 
that grade of officer by lowering their chance of 
promotion to be Deputy Collectors. Do you think 
that ?—I fully agree with that view. My idea 
is that at the present stage it is difficult to find 
amongst the body of tahsildars proper and suit¬ 
able persons for the Deputy Collector’s grade. If 
that field of recruitment is improved I should be 
willing to change this proportion. 

• 48200. Is it difficult to get good men now as 
naib tahsildars ?—Yes, it is difficult. The pros¬ 
pects are not so attractive. 

48201. How many tahsildars have you got in 
your district at Hardoi ?—I have got four 
tahsildars. 

48202. What is the highest pay which any of 
these tahsildars is drawing?—The highest man 
is drawing Rs. 200. 

48203. They can get Rs. 250 ?—Yes. 

48204. But have you got any man in your 
district drawing Rs. 250 ?—No. 

48205. What you really mean by the Joint 
Magistrates is that you want the listed appoint¬ 
ments which have been merged in the Deputy 
Collector’s grade taken out oi that grade and put 
again into the grades of the Indian Civil Service. 
Is not that what you want ?—Yes. 

48206. So that instead of being a Deputy 
Collector on Rs. 600 he might be put at once to 
be Joint Magistrate with a chance to rise up 
to Deputy Commissioner or Collector?—Yes, 
when I thought these posts were already merged 
in the cadre of Deputy Collector I proposed to 
have a separate grade of Indian Joint Magis¬ 
trates. It amounts to the same thing. 

48207. How many years’ service have you 
yourself put in ?—Twenty-seven years. 

48208. Did you begin as a tahsildar ?—I was 
appointed as Honorary Deputy Collector. 

48209. You were brought straight into the 
Service as Deputy Collector ? —Yes. 

48210. By nomination, I suppose ?—Yes, by 
nomination. 

48211. {Mr. Cfiaubal.) In answer to question 
(8) you say : “ The principle of class represen¬ 
tation having been once recognised by Govern¬ 
ment there is not much room left for questioning 
its desirability.” May I ask you whether, in 
your own opinion, you consider it to be desirable 
nr undesirable that the principle of class repre¬ 
sentation should or should not be recognised ?— 
If the efficiency of the Service is the chief object 
then, of course, no such principle should be 
taken account of. But on account of the feelings 
and the claims of the different communities the 
Government has recognised it, and I have no 
objection to it. 

48212. You mean that because Government 
has recognised it you do not want to dispute it ? 
—It is necessary in these'provinces. 

48213. Is the proportion you have given of 


Hindus and Muhammadans, of Deputy Collectors 
and tahsildars, in accordance with the population 
of this province ?—Yes, it is in accordance with 
the population of this province. 

48214. Do you kn^v what the proportion of 
the Hindu population is to the Muh amma dan 
population in these provinces ?—I have stated it 
somewhere in my written answers. 

48215. I find the proportion is really almost 
one to six. If you take that proportion, the 
number ol Muhammadans in the Executive Ser¬ 
vice is far more, as compared with the popula¬ 
tion, is it not ?—Yes, according to that proportion, 

48216. You say that the Judicial Service has 
better prospects as compared with the Executive 
Service ?—Yes. 

48217. But the Judicial officer has got to go 
through longer training, has he not, before he gets 
into the Judicial Branch; he has got to go 
through a technical legal education and pass Law 
examinations ?—In the Deputy Collector cadre 
also there are persons who hold Law degrees, 
going through the same training before they 
come in Service. 

48218. If there are any Law graduates in the 
Executive Service, it would be open to them to 
accept one Service or the other, and they have 
chosen for the Executive Service?—Yes. 

48219. But they might not have been Law 
graduates to enter the Executive Service?— 
There is no compulsory test there. 

48220. Therefore when you say that there are 
larger prospects in the Judicial Service at the 
present, they are prospects enjoyed by persons 
who are bound to have a more expensive educa¬ 
tion ? —They prefer that line because the pros¬ 
pects are better. 

48221. In answer to question (20) you say 
with regard to the Assistant Settlement officers 
“ Two cf these posts have already been transfer¬ 
red to the Provincial Civil Service and a few 
more can be given to it; but instead of being 
merged into the cadre, selected Deputy Collectors 
should be appointed as such when settlement 
operations are going on.” I do not quite follow 
that. Are those four posts merged into the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

48222. Do I understand you to mean that 
those four posts should be kept separate from 
the Provincial Civil Service cadre and that fit 
men should be at once appointed to those posts ?— 
These posts already belong to Deputy Collectors, 
and the Deputy Collectors have been enjoying the 
powers of Assistant Settlement officers; but 
if they are taken out and treated as listed posts, 
my idea is that some of them who do good work, 
and are fit, may be made Settlement officers. 

48223. You think they should form a separate 
post by themselves to which men from the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service should be selected?—Yes. 

48224. Would you attach any conditions of 
salary to those posts : should the pay of those 
posts be higher than the post of Deputy Collec¬ 
tor ?—I recommend the grade of Joint Magis-; 
trate. I would recruit from Joint Magistrates 
for these posts. 

48225. But would the salaries of these four 
posts be higher than the salary of the first grade 
Collectorship ?—No, it need not be, because the 
grade of Joint Magistrates by itself would be a 
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separate grade in which the salary would range 
from Rs. 650 to Rs. 1,000. 

48226. Should those Joint Magistrate’s posts 
only be held by persons who would be called 
Settlement officers ?—Yes. c 

48227. (Ur. Madge.) In your answer to 
question (3) you say that a person of high 
education is not necessarily a good Executive 
officer. By “ high education ” do you mean the 
kind of education which is expected by examina¬ 
tion passes in this country ?—Yes. 

48228. You have said you were not sure that 
the choosing of the best materials available is 
always kept in view. What other qualities, 
besides those of education, was it necessary to 
take into account in choosing ?—We choose 
them for administrative service especially, and 
it would require especial qualifications. For 
example, one of the essentials is ' character,’ but 
it is moulded by home education and social in¬ 
fluences and in the case of one candidate these 
qnalities may be of higher rank than with 
another. Such things make for administrative 
ability and I had them in my min d. 

48229. You were afraid that they were not 
taken into consideration sufficiently ?—Not always. 

48230. You have Deputy Collectors serving 
under you in your district, have you not ?—Yes. 

48231. Indian Civil Service men or Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service men, or both ?—Provincial 
Civil Service men, entirely. 

48232. Do you think in the exercise of their 
judicial magisterial functions they acquire the 
valuable experience of the country and its 
ways ?—Certainly they do. 

48233. So that if they were now transferred 
to the Judicial branch, would they be at any 
great disadvantage ?—There are two separate 
Services. They are not preparing themselves for 
it If the two branches of the Service are 
amalgamated they would be prepared for it. 

48234. Supposing they were amalgamated ?— 
At present in the cadre of the Deputy Collec¬ 
tors, as I have just said, there are persons holding 
Law degrees, like Munsifs and Sub-Judges. So far 
as legal attainments go, they are equal to the 
Munsifs and Sub-Judges ; but as you think of a 
transfer to the Judicial line where they will have 
to do the civil work as well as the criminal work, 
then a Deputy Collector will have to be trained 
for civil work as well, whereas at present he is 
doing only revenue and criminal work; but it is 
quite possible that he may be trained for that work 
and may do it efficiently. 

48235. In the exercise of his magisterial 
functions he hears evidence. It is a quasi- 
judicial function in some respects, is it not ?— 
Yes. The Law of Evidence is the same for both 
courts. 

48236. On the Judicial side are there not 
Subordinate Judges who have had no training in 
criminal law?—Almost all of them have never 
had any such training. In this connection I may 
say that a Deputy Collector has a good chance of 
making a better Assistant Sessions Judge, or 
Sessions Judge, because he has the advantage of 
knowing revenue law and criminal law which a 
civil officer has not. He moves about a good 
deal. He comes into contact with all grades of 
people. He knows their ways and methods. 


especially the ways and methods of the criminal 
class; and he would be in a better position to 

a e the evidence in criminal cases, and even- 
y he would make a good Judge. 

48237. When you use the word “ better, ” do 
you mean in comparison with Subordinate 
Judges ?—Yes. 

48238. (Mr. Fisher.) You say in answer to 
question (13) that decentralisation has thrown 
much work of a responsible character on sub- 
divisional officers. Are you referring to the 
results of the Decentralisation Commission ?— 
In some ways some extra powers have been 
given as the result of that. 

48239. Can you tell me what extra duties 
have devolved upon the sub-divisional officers in 
these provinces as the result of that Commis¬ 
sion ?—For instance, the dismissal and punish¬ 
ment of patwaris is in their hands now. Formerly 
where Act XX towns used to be administered 
by the District Magistrate, now the adminstra- 
tion is entirely given to Sub-divisional Magis¬ 
trates, and some other minor powers. 

48240. You think that a real substantial 
addition has been made to their work as the 
result of this report ?—Yes. 

48241. In your answer to question (47) you 
say: “ The existing rules governing the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service compare very unfavourably 
with those of other Services.” What other 
Services were you especially thinking of ?—I had 
in my mind the Post Office, Salt, Revenue, 
Education, Police, and so forth. 

48242. Take tite Post Office. In what parti¬ 
cular respects ao the rules governing the 
Provincial Civil Service compare unfavourably 
with the Post Office?—That is about travelling 
allowances. 

48243. That is what you especially had in 
your mind ?—Yes. 

48244. How far do the rules compare un¬ 
favourably with those governing the educational 
side?—My answer simply refers to travelling 
allowances. 

48245. Not to the general heading?—As I 
have said in my reply, I speak of travelling 
allowances. A Deputy Collector, when he begins 
to get Rs. 600 or over, under the rules can be 
classed as a first class officer. He should get 
Rs. 5 a day as travelling allowances; but under a 
special rule he is now only getting Rs. 4. This 
is one disability, for example. 

48246. And that is not the case in other 
cases ?—For a first class officer it would be Rs. 5 

S 'Tdxem, but there is a special case for the 
eputy Collector. But for that rule he would 
have a first class officer's travelling allowance, 
He is now getting Rs, 4 only. 

48247. Am I to understand that the travelling 
allowance of a Deputy Collector has recently been 
reduced from Rs. 5 to Rs. 4?—Not recently. 

48248. It is Rs. 4 in the Post Office ?—In the 
case of first class officers according to the rules 
in other departments they get Rs. 5 per 
day. 

48249. That is the grievance ?—Yes. 

48250. That first class officers in other de¬ 
partments get Rs. 5 a day, while Deputy Collec¬ 
tors get Rs. 4 a day?—Yes. . 

48251. (Mr. Sly.) Is your proposal that the 
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speeial grades of Indian Joint Magistrates, which 
are to be recruited from the Provincial Civil 
Service, should be included in the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Yes. 

48252. At what age do you propose that these 
men should be made Joint Magistrates ?—That 
would depend. My idea is that they should be 
taken sufficiently early to this grade, so that in 
about fifteen or twenty years’ service they may 
be given the post of District Officer. Otherwise 
it would be too late. 

48253. Would you restrict the appointments 
of the District Officer and the District Judge to 
men who were included in these Indian Joint 
Magistrate grades only ?—Yes, in the Executive 
branch. This grade should be the recruiting 

f round for promotion to the higher posts of 
iistriet Magistrates and District Judges. 

48254. What do you think will be the effect 
of this system upon the Provincial Civil Service, 
under which all the senior men are left without 
any chance of getting a listed post ? Your pro¬ 
posal is that provincial officers should be taken 
fairly young and put into a special grade of 
Indian Joint Magistrates, and that promotion 
to District Officer should be expressly reser¬ 
ved for this special grade so that all the other 
grades of the Provincial Civil Service will have 
no chance of rising to the listed posts at all ?— 
Even now the promotion to Rs. 500 is given by 
selection, and it is only selected officers who get 
listed posts. Then the principle would be the 
same. 

48255. Supposing one of these provincial 
officers were selected for an Indian Joint Magis¬ 
trate’s post and proved to be unfit for a listed 
post, would you revert him out of the Indian 
Joint Magistrate’s grade back into the Provincial 
Civil Service grade, or would you let him 
stop ?•—That would depend upon the nature of 
his case. If he is utterly inefficient he may 
be reverted, otherwise his promotion may be 
stopped. 

48256. Do you think that listed posts are 
really a great attraction in the Provincial Civil 
Service ? Does the Provincial Civil Service 
look forward to having more listed posts ?—•Yes, 
I think so. 

48257. If all the listed posts were taken 
away from the Provincial Civil Service, would 
that be felt as a great grievance and a reflection 
on the character of the Service ?—Yes, it would. 

48258. (Mr. Fasih-ud-din.) I see you re¬ 
duce the number of Deputy Collectors recruited 
from the tahsildar’s grade from one-half to one- 
fourth. Am I to understand that your idea is 
that the tahsildar gets a taint of the subordinate 
service, and for that reason it is not desirable to 
give him a chance with men recruited directly ?— 
That is the idea uppermost in my mind. 

48259. I believe you are in favour of com¬ 
petitive examination?—Yes, partly. 

48260. Competitive examination combined 
with nomination ?—Yes, and selection. 

48261. Why do you introduce this system of 
selection also ?—Why do you say that there 
should be two doors of recruitment: one by com- 
titive examination and one by selection? 
hen you do not approve of the present method 


of selection, why do you maintain it in part ?—I 
have put safeguards on my recommendations. 
The first thing to see is that efficient persons 
Should come in, and this could be done when 
candidates are first selected by. a committee 
who selects suitable persons, and then allowing 
them to compete. In this way you will not 
have unsuitable persons. 

48262. What I want to know is this. You 
say one-fourth by selection, confined to graduates, 
and the remaining one-fourth to be by competi¬ 
tive examination. When you are of opinion that 
the present system of selection is not sufficient 
for the recruitment of the best type of men, and 
that they should be replaced partly by competi¬ 
tive examination, why would you maintain this 
present system, even in part, if it is not working 
satisfactorily, and if it requires to be supple¬ 
mented by competitive examination? Why do 
you maintain it in part ?—The principle of com¬ 
petition I have introduced in consideration of 
the demand made by the educated classes. The 
other two parts of my scheme will cover cases of 
the claims of families who have rendered loyal 
service, sons of Government servants who have 
done good service. These could come in by 
those doors, and at the same time if there 
is a deficiency of representation in the competi¬ 
tive examination that deficiency can be equalised 
by selection. 

48263. But you are not in favour of an open 
competitive examination?—No, not altogether. 

48264. The educated classes want an open 
competitive examination. I believe they do not 
want to circumscribe it with conditions and 
limitations?—! have put these safeguards in 
for the benefit of the Service. 

48265. What is your experience about the re¬ 
cruitment of the Judicial branch ? Do you think 
that a graduate who is desirous of entering 
Government service goes to the Judicial branch 
because he considers it to be a superior branch, or 
because he does not find entrance into the Exe¬ 
cutive branch, and therefore has to fall back 
upon the Judicial branch and prepare himself for 
the LL.B. ?—The prospects are also better, and, 
at the same time, he has better facilities to enter 
there. 

48266. Better facilities to enter there than 
he has in the case of the Executive branch ?— 
Yes. 

48267. What is your opinion about the judi¬ 
cial work of the Deputy Collector ? You have 
been a Deputy Collector yourself for a long 
time ?—I have been a Deputy Collector doing 
judicial work during the whole of my service. 

48268. Did your Collector interfere with 
your judicial independence, and did you allow 
your judicial independence to be impaired by 
his interference?—I have never had such an 
occasion. I have always worked independently. 

48269. Do you think there is a feeling in the 
Service that Judicial officers with absolutely no 
criminal experience are promoted over the heads 
of Deputy Collectors ?—There is a feeling. 

48270. Do you think that experience i3 as 
necessary in civil work as it is in criminal 
work ?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written answers * relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

48271. No. I .—Recruitment —Subject to the 
proposals mentioned below, I am in favour of 
retaining the present system of recruitment for 
the Indian Civil Service by open competitive 
examination held in England. 

I would recommend the re-introduction of a 
low age-limit and would suggest a return to 
that prescribed during the years 1878—1891, 
namely 17—19 years. My principal rea¬ 
son for this proposal is that I am of opinion 
that the sooner a young man who elects for a 
career in India gets down to his work in India, 
the better. The duties are of a special charac¬ 
ter and have to be performed in strange sur¬ 
roundings and for these reasons it is desirable 
that the process of accommodation to new con¬ 
ditions should begin as early as possible. 

A young Civilian should arrive in India not 
later than at the age of 22, and making pro¬ 
vision for a suitable period of special training 
which should precede arrival in India, I fix the 
age for selection at 17—19 years. 

The proposal involves the sacrifice of the gene¬ 
ral liberal education which a full University 
course is assumed to give. On the other hand, 
in professional and industrial life nowadays the 
conditions are continually tending towards 
reater complexity, and a general education, 
owever liberal, is not an adequate equipment 
for any career which demands the possession 
of special knowledge. Special preparation for 
a professional career cannot, under the present 
conditions, be deferred till a comparatively late 
age, and is often begun now in England before 
the time of leaving school. 

The conditions of service in India are on 
much the same footing as those which obtain in 
the various professions. The business of ad¬ 
ministration is becoming more complex and 
demands an earlier apprenticeship. It is essen¬ 
tial that the education of the young man who 
is to be employed in India should be turned into 
special channels as early as possible, and his 
special training may most properly begin at 
about the age of 18, by which time he ought to 
have received a training sufficiently extensive 
to enable him to profit by a further education 
which bears some relation to the requirements 
of the career he intends to follow. By way of 
special preparation for work in India, I suggest 
the institution of a long period of probation to 
be spent at an English University. The candi¬ 
date after selection at the open competition 
should be required to spend three years at a 
University in which residence is compulsory. 
During this period he should receive instruction 
in law, languages, and economics—all subjects 
which have a special bearing, and which at the 
same time would afford a sound education of a 
liberal nature. One of the principal objec¬ 
tions to the system at present in force is 
that the candidate does not receive a sufficient 
special preparation. The period of probation is 
nominally one year; in reality it does not extend 
to more than eight months. This is far too short 

* These answers relate to the questions on pages y—xiv 
of this volume. 


a time for the acquirement of any respectable 
knowledge of law and languages. Another 
objection to the present system is that it works 
great hardship in the case of the unsuccessful 
candidate. 

One of the principles laid down by Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee in 1854 was that “the 
examination should be of such a nature that no 
candidate, who may fail, shall, to whatever calling 
he may devote himself, have any reason to re¬ 
gret the time and labour which he had spent in 
preparing himself to be examined.” 

The youth of 18 or 19 who fails has still 
plenty of time to prepare himself for some other 
walk in life. He is still at the threshold of a 
University career if he desires to go that way, or 
he can begin at once the special training required 
for any particular profession. But under the 
present conditions the situation for a young man 
of 23 or 24 who fails is a serious one. lie has 
nothing to the good except the general education 
he has got up to the end of his University 
life—an education which does not qualify for entry 
into any special profession. If he is to go on in. 
search of a career he has to embark on a further 
period of special training for three or four years 
and to make a start in life at the age of 26 or 27, 
which is too late. In short it is a very grave 
objection to the present system that a man of 23. 
or 24 may find himself adrift, possibly as the 
result of accident, with no prospect of a liveli¬ 
hood for several years to come. The above 
suggestions, if adopted, would render necessary an 
alteration in the system of recruiting candidates 
from India. The low age-limit which I propose 
would not suit Indian candidates, for there are 
not many Indian parents either able or willing 
to send their children to England at an early age 
to receive an education, which would qualify them 
to compete at the examination in England. 

To meet the case of the Indian candidate, I 
should recommend a system of selection by com¬ 
bined nomination and examination in India, the 
selected candidate being required to spend a 
three years’ period of probation at an English 
University after selection. 

The scheme should proceed on lines similar to- 
those laid down for the recruitment of the 
Provincial Service, the principal object being to 
secure candidates who are thoroughly efficient and 
at the same time of good social standing. I also 
think it desirable to lay down that posts in any 
particular province should be reserved for natives 
of that province. 

To give effect to these principles it would be 
necessary to resort to nomination. 

As regards the age at which selection should 
take place, I think the limits might well be fixed 
at between 18 and 20 ygars. I suggest these 
limits as the most suitable as they will catch 
the candidate at the age at which the Indian 
youth will ordinarily have obtained his Bache¬ 
lor’s degree, and have afforded evidence of 
intellectual fitness for selection. 

It is, moreover, just as important in the case- 
of the Indian candidate that he should start 
his official life as early as possible; and, again, 
candidates of the age suggested would derive the 
fullest benefit from the three years’ probationary 
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course at an English University and be able to 
enter on their duties in India at an age only 
slightly later than that of the candidates from 
England. With regard to the regulation of the 
number of vacancies to be offered to Indian 
candidates I think this must depend on the con¬ 
ditions obtaining at the particular time. While 
I consider it essential that the character of the 
Service should remain British, and that to this 
end there should always be a substantial majority 
of Englishmen in the Service, I am not in favour 
of laying down any rigid rule declaring the 
proportions in which posts are to be held by 
Englishmen and Indians respectively. 

Any rule of this kind will prove embarrassing 
and will militate against efficiency. In practice 
the result would probably be that in order to 
maintain the fixed ratio appointments would 
have to be given to officers who were not duly 
qualified. In determining the rate of recruit¬ 
ment for the Indian Civil Service at the present 
time the principal factor appears to be the num¬ 
ber of what are called, technically, “superior 
posts,” the figures for recruitment being based 
upon the consideration of how many of these 
poets are likely to be vacant at a given time. 

By a similar process each Local Government 
with a certain number of “ superior ” posts at 
its co mman d could from time to time, after a sur¬ 
vey ofthe conditions, determine how many of these 
posts could suitably be held by Indians and 
frame its estimates accordingly. A system of 
this kind is already in use for determining the 
number of “ listed posts ” which may be held by 
members of the Provincial Service. 

A scheme for the recruitment of Indians on 
the lines above suggested would involve prac¬ 
tically the abrogation of the present system of 
promoting members of the Provincial Service 
to the superior posts and would have to be in¬ 
troduced gradually in the interests of men who 
are now in the Provincial Service. 

On the other hand as the selection of the Indian 
candidates would, under the scheme I have out¬ 
lined, be substantially from the same field from 
which the Provincial Service is now recruited, 
the latter service would have no legitimate 
ground of complaint if, in making appointments 
to the higher posts, preference is given to those 
who have gone through a long period of proba¬ 
tion in England and are therefore more likely 
to be better fitted for advancement. The Gov¬ 
ernment could still retain power to promote 
from the Provincial Service in cases of excep¬ 
tional merit. 

In concluding these remarks on the subject 
of recruitment, I would add that my proposals 
do not contemplate the exclusion of Indian can¬ 
didates from the open competitive examination 
to be held in England. If an Indian candidate 
whose age is between seventeen and nineteen 
desires to compete in England he should be at 
liberty to do so. 

48272. No. II .—Training and Probation . 
—I have already explained in my notes on the 
subject of recruitment that I advocate a three 
years’ special training between the time of selec¬ 
tion and the time of arrival in India. The 
general education of candidates, whether English 
or Indian, should end after the examination for 


selection, the three years’ period being devoted 
to the study of such subjects as will give a 
special preparation for work in India. The 
period should be the same for all candidates and, 
as already said, should be spent at an English 
University in which residence in college is com¬ 
pulsory. Residence is essential if the candidate 
is to derive the full advantage of University life- 
and discipline. I do not favour the establishment 
of any special institution for providing the train¬ 
ing of probationers. The Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge are in a position to arrange for 
the special instruction which is required and for 
the necessary superintendence of studies. It 
would be far more profitable to the candidates 
to mix in the larger society which a University 
provides than to spend their time of probation in 
the narrow surroundings of a special institution. 
Each candidate should be given an allowance of 
£150 a year subject, of course, to evidence 
that he had been making good use of his time. 
For this purpose the former system of periodical 
examinations should be restored. 

As regards the course of studies, I should adopt 
generally the curriculum which was in force in 
1891, but would suggest the . inclusion of ethno¬ 
logy as a suitable subject, as also the study of the 
system of administration as expounded in works 
like Ilbert’3 Government of India and Baden 
Powell’s Land Revenue Systems. 

The course in law should be extensive and 
directed mainly to the acquirement of a sound 
knowledge of legal principles, and should include 
instruction in the practical working of the law. 
For this latter purpose the former system of 
requiring attendance at the law courts and the 
reporting of cases should be revived. The course 
should also provide for instruction in the Indian 
law of procedure and in the elements of Hindu 
and Muhammadan law. With reference to lan¬ 
guages, I have no doubt that an adequate prelimi¬ 
nary training can be provided at the English 
Universities. The study of one of the classical 
languages should be compulsory and in the case 
of the vernacular languages colloquial instruction 
should be insisted upon. The text-books used 
should be of a modern type. The language of 
some of the books which used to be set is anti¬ 
quated and useless. 

I do not think it is necessary to prescribe any 
different course of study for Indian candidates. 
They would of course have a considerable advan¬ 
tage in the matter of languages, a circumstance 
which might well be taken into account in mark¬ 
ing at the various periodical examinations. 
Subject to this the course of instruction and the 
standard of knowledge required should be the 
same for all. 

As for training after arrival in India I know 
of no better system than that followed at present. 
The newly appointed Civilian should be brought 
into touch at once with practical work in the dis¬ 
tricts. Given a scheme of probation such as has. 
been described, the junior Civilian will have had all 
the theoretical instruction he requires and there is 
no need to provide any further instruction of this 
kind in India. I should like to see the present 
system of departmental examinations abolished 
as far as possible; but under present conditions, 
with an insufficient period of special training at 
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Home, it must be retained. It would be enough 
in the case of Civilians who have gone through a 
three years’ course at Home to prescribe a simple 
colloquial test in the spoken language of the 
province, together with a simple examination in 
accounts. At a later stage a particular examin¬ 
ation in law might be set for those who are 
intended for employment in the Judicial branch 
of the service. 

48273. No. Ill Training for the Judicial 
Service .—I am not in favour of any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Service. I believe that, given proper arrange¬ 
ments for training, the present system can be 
made to produce better judicial officers than 
could be had under any other method of recruit¬ 
ment. 

The first thing that is needed is the complete 
separation of the Executive and Judicial branches 
of the Service. The time has long gone by when 
it was possible to transfer executive officers of 
senior standing to the Judicial branch without 
serious detriment to efficiency; nor is it any 
longer correct to regard the Judicial department 
in the light of an inferior branch of service in 
which incapable or inefficient officers may most 
suitably be employed. 

Judicial worli is now of a highly technical and 
specialised nature. Legislation has gone on 
apace, the legal profession has increased in num¬ 
bers and in ability, cases are more hotly contest¬ 
ed, and a Judge’s work is scrutinised by the 
superior courts to an extent which was unknown 
a generation ago. 

To meet these altered conditions we require 
now a judiciary equipped with an extensive and 
particular knowledge of law, which can only be 
acquired by a regular apprenticeship begun in 
the early years of service. 

In many ways Judicial Service is not attractive. 
The work is intensely laborious and monotonous, 
and the prizes are few when compared with those 
which are within the reach of men who select the 
executive line. 

It is essential therefore, in the interests of 
efficiency, that men who join the Judicial branch 
in the early years of their service should have 
a definite assurance of promotion and that they 
should not be superseded by having executive 
officers of senior standing brought into the 
judicial line over their heads. 

Another thing that is wanted is a more 
vigorous application of the principle of selection 
by merit. There is a tendency, I think, to 
attach too much weight to the claims of mere 
seniority. 

Selection for the Judicial Department might 
most appropriately begin about the sixth year 
of service. 

Up to. that time the junior Civilian can most 
profitably be employed in ordinary district work. 
A sound training in revenue law and practice is 
indispensable, for in the course of judicial work 
there is a constant need for the application of 
knowledge of revenue matters. 

Further, the out-door work of the revenue 
officer in the cold weather is a most valuable 
means of acquiring knowledge of the people, 
their customs, and language, 

At the end of five years’ service the junior 


Civilian should be put to the trying of petty civil 
suits, work which he could carry on along with 
his criminal work as a Magistrate. And after 
some experience of civil work of this nature he 
could be advanced to the trial of civil suite of 
higher value. It is absolutely necessary in my 
opinion that there should be a substantial course 
of training in original civil work before an 
officer is promoted to a District Judgeship in 
which his functions are those of an appellate 
civil court. 

An officer who has gone through a three years’ 
course of law in England, ana who has, after 
joining the Service in India, been subjected to the 
practical training which I have suggested ought, 
in my opinion, to make as good a District and 
Sessions Judge as is wanted. 

I am not opposed to a system of study leave 
for those who have joined the Judicial branch. 
A course of reading in the chambers of a Barrister 
in large practice in England would be a valuable 
supplement to the knowledge and experience 
already gained in India. 

A course for call to the English Bar would 
not, in my opinion, be of any utility, for the 
instruction in law given during the three years’ 
period of probation which I advocate would 
already have qualified the young Civilian to 
satisfy with ease the very moderate tests which 
are prescribed in England for a certificate of call 
to the Bar. 

48274. No. IV .—Conditions of Service 
Salary, etc .—I think it highly desirable that 
promotion to the higher posts in the Service should 
be regulated by merit more strictly than it is at 
present. A more rigid system of selection 
should be adopted, and in order to enable this to 
be carried into effect it is necessary that power 
should be taken for the compulsory retirement of 
inefficient officers. 

It is a mistake to retain in the Service an 
officer who has proved unfit for advancement, 
and, in particular, to allow an inefficient officer to 
remain on after he has completed the term of 
service which has qualified him for a pension, 
that is to say, 25 years under the present 
regulations. Bat I would go further and give 
power to Government to retire on a proportionate 
pension an officer who has proved unfit before 
he has put in his time for full pension. 

I am strongly of opinion that the present sys¬ 
tem of uniform pensions is wrong in principle. 

A pension, properly speaking, is a reward 
given by the State for good service, and the 
amount of the reward should bear some propor¬ 
tion to the nature of the service rendered both 
as regards duration and quality. It seems ab¬ 
surd that an officer who has served for the 
required term but who has done nothing but 
respectably mediocre work should be rewarded on 
the same scale as one whose abilities have been 
conspicuous and who has rendered distinguished 
service. The question of pensions in the Indian 
Civil Service is complicated under the present 
plan by the fact that officers while still in active 
service are obliged to contribute to the pension 
fund by a deduction of 4 per cent, from their sala¬ 
ries. I should like to see this system of contribution 
abolished. It works very hardly in many cases, 
for, where an officer dies before he can retire or 
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shortly after he has taken his pension, the amount 
of his contribution, often a considerable sum, is 
lost to his family and lapses to the fund. 

Another result is that an officer who is com¬ 
paratively inefficient and who has to be kept in 
the lower-paid appointments receives from the 
fund the same pension as others who have held 
more responsible and better-paid appointments 
and who have contributed to the fund 'a great 
deal more than he has done. 

I am in favour of a system by which these 
compulsory deductions should be treated as de¬ 
ferred pay, the accumulated amount, together with 
interest, being handed to the officer at the time of 
his retirement or to his famijy in case he dies be¬ 
fore retirement. A separate provision for pension 
should be made by the State, the amount of the 
pension being so regulated as to bear some rela¬ 
tion to the rate of ’ pay which the officer is 
drawing before he retires. A system of calcula¬ 
tion such as is employed for the regulation of 
the amount of pensions in the Home Services 
might well be adopted, though necessarily the 
scale would be more liberal in view of the com¬ 
paratively unfavourable conditions of service in 
this country. On the subject of salary I have but 
little to say. It is notorious that the expenses 
of living in India have increased enormously 
during the last 20 or 25 years, and that a salary 
which might then have been regarded as adequate 
is no longer so. 

The pinch is being felt severely now, parti¬ 
cularly by junior members of the service. 

And in these provinces the situation is aggra¬ 
vated by a very serious block in promotion. 

I am convinced that the members of the Indian 
Civil Service have a very strong case for the 
revision of salaries to meet the altered conditions, 
and something ought to be done at once to relieve 
the conditions in the junior ranks of these prov¬ 
inces . by introducing a time-scale of pay or by 
some other expedient. 

With reference to the grading of appointments 
in these provinces, I have only one suggestion to 
offer, and that is the introduction of a rule for 
the improvement of the pay of district officers 
when attached to certain districts of the United 
Provinces. 

It is a fact that some of our districts are 
much more heavily worked than others and carry 
much heavier responsibilities. It is also a fact 
that the heavier districts have, as a rule, large 
head-quarters stations where house-rent and 
other items of living are considerably higher 
than they are in the smaller stations. 


These inequalities should be recognised and 
compensated by the grant of substantial local 
allowances to officers who are serving in districts 
of this description, and I suggest that such allow¬ 
ances be given at the rate of Rs. 500 a month. 

I may add that it happens not infrequently that 
from considerations of efficiency it is found 
necessary to post District Officers of junior stand¬ 
ing to these important charges, and it is particu¬ 
larly hard that such officers should have to dis¬ 
charge more onerous duties and to submit to 
heavier expenses on the pay of their grades. 

As to the conditions of leave, I need only say 
that I am in favour of the proposals of the 
Government of India for the simplification of 
the leave rules which were circulated recently 
for opinion with this Government’s G. O. no. 2188/ 

X—265 of 1912, dated the 12th October, 1912. 

Written answer relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

48275. No. Y .—Provincial Service , Judicial 
branch .—With reference to question no. (39), I 
wish to put on record my opinion that the restric¬ 
tion placed upon officers of the Provincial Judicial 
Service in the matter of privilege leave bears 
very hardly and ought to be removed. The rule 
is that by reason of their , enjoying the annual 
civil court vacation of one month they are de¬ 
barred from taking privilege leave except on 
half pay. These officers are hard-worked, their 
duties are monotonous and sedentary, and they 
could not carry on without the respite which they 
get during the vacation. It has not been found 
administratively convenient in Oudh to close the 
civil courts earlier than the middle of September 
in each year, and judicial officers have 
therefore to go on working each year through 
' the hot weather. It would be greatly to the 
advantage of the Service from the point of view 
of efficiency if Subordinate Judges and Munsifs 
could occasionally get away from work during 
the hot months of the year. Under present condi¬ 
tions they cannot afford to do so. The pay is 
small and they cannot face the sacrifice of losing 
half their salary by taking privilege leave. As 
for long leave, it is hardly ever taken for the 
same reason, and the result is that many of these 
officers break down in health. These conditions 
were brought to notice during the enquiry held 
in 1907 by the Committee presided over by the 
late Mr. Greeven; but so far nothing has been 
done to remove the restriction. The concession 
of the right to have privilege leave on full pay 
is a small one and would be welcomed by a most 
deserving body of officers. 


Me. B. Lindsay called and examined. 


48276. (Chairman.) You are First Addi¬ 
tional Judicial Commissioner of Oudh ?—Yes. 
48277. Would you tell us how many years of 

? rour service have been occupied in the judicial 
ine 1 —Roughly speaking, I should say about 
fifteen or sixteen years. 

48278. You have had about eight or nine 
years in the Executive line, I suppose ?—Not 
all in the Executive. I held some special 
appointments which could hardly be called 
Executive appointments. 

48279. The recommendations which you have 
laid before us turn on the reduced age-limit for 
candidates ?—Yes. 


48280. You think that young Civilians should 
arrive in India not later than the age of 22 ?— 
Yes. 

48281. Accordingly you would recruit at 
from seventeen to nineteen, and give three years 
at the University ?—A three years’ compulsory 
course. ■ 

48282. You attach great importance to get¬ 
ting the Civilian out into this country earlier ?— 
Yes. I think the great consideration is to get 
the man out here as young as possible. 

48283. What are the chief considerations 
which have influenced you to make that pro¬ 
posal ?—The main point which influences me is 
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that the sooner a man gets to his work the sooner 
he accommodates himself to his surroundings 
in the country, and gets to know people, and 
the condition of things. That, I think, is of great 
importance. 

48284. As such a low age-limit might not 
suit Indian candidates, you recommend a supple¬ 
mentary system of selection ?—I do not think 
the low age-limit suits Indian candidates. 

48285. You think it would reduce the number 
•of candidates going to England?—I doubt 
whether many would go to England. I do not 
think Indian people would be keen to send their 
children to England at that early age. 

48286. You would establish an examination 
here combined with nomination ?—Nomination 
and examination. 

48287. Would that examination be an open 
examination for all India?—I should have it for 
each province separately. 

48288. If you had it for each province se¬ 
parately, I suppose there would be some years 
when there would be no examination in sdtne of 
the provinces ?—I should not like to say that. 
With the scheme I propose, I should have 
thought they would have been able to offer 
vacancies every year. I could not go into 
details. 

48289. Can you tell us why you recommend 
n provincial examination as against an all-India 
examination ?—Because I think it is more 
agreeable to the people to have men of their 
•own province posted to their own province. 
I think they understand their own people 
better than outsiders would. I think that is the 
feeling: at any rate, that is my experience of it. 

48290. You think it is important that an 
Indian Civil Service officer should be posted to 
his own province ?—I should think so. I should 
strongly recommend that. 

48291. I suppose there are many instances 
of Indian Civil Service officers to-day who are 
not working in their own provinces?—There 
must be. We have ten or twelve up here. I 
do not know how many belong to this province: 
some of them certainly do not. 

48292. Would you say there was any incon¬ 
venience to the Administration or to the 
individual ?—I should not like to offer any 
opinion upon the matter. I know very few of 
them. I have not been brought into relationship 
with them. I do not know how the circumstances 
affect them. I think on the whole it is better 
to have men in their own province. 

48293. The age at which candidates go up 
for examination would be rather older ?—I have 
made a mistake about that, and I should like to 
correct myself. I understood that boys fcould 
take their degrees out in India between the ages 
•of eighteen and twenty. But I understand now 
that that is not so. The lowest limit is twenty. 
I should like to raise the limit from twenty 
to twenty-two in order to catch the man at the 
end of his University course. 

48294. That would enable him to go to 
England at twenty-one or twenty-two, and have 
his three years’ probation in England?—Yes. 

48295. The men would arrive out in India 
two years later than before ?—Yes. 

48296. Do you think this would be a serious 


disadvantage ?—I admit it is a dirad vantage. I 
will not say that it is a very serious one. It is 
the best thing I can suggest. 

48297. You put it in that way because you 
attach importance to the young Indian taking 
his degree ?—I would not contemplate his taking 
a degree : I want him to go through a full three 
years’ course of probation. 

48298. You would not offer admission to any 
Indian who had not taken his degree ?—If there 
is any other test you can apply to ascertain a 
man’s intellectual fitness I should not rule that 
out; but that is the most obvious one. 

48299. You say : “A scheme for the recruit¬ 
ment of Indians on the lines above suggested 
would involve practically the abrogation of the 
present system of promoting members of the 
Provincial Civil Service to the superior posts, 
and would have to be introduced gradually in 
the interests of men who are now in the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

48300. Could you not, as a matter of fact, 
retain the present listed system with your 
scheme ?—I think the listed system would have 
to go to a great extent under my scheme. 

48301. Why do you say that ?—If you recruit 
these men from the same field as the Provincial 
Civil Service men are recruited from now, and 
if you offer them the superior training at Home, 
I think they will prove to be more suitable for 
appointment to higher posts than men who have 
not had that training. 

48302. You regard your scheme, coupled 
with the University training at Home, as a 
superior form of recruitment to one by promotion 
from the Provincial Civil Service ?—I do. 

48303. Assuming that to be so, is there any¬ 
thing which would prevent the retention of the 
listed post system as well?—Government 
may retain the power to promote in cases of 
exceptional merit. I do not want the Provincial 
Civil Service shut out altogether. They cannot 
claim however to have the same number of 
listed posts as they have now. 

48304. You would like to see the present 
system of departmental examinations abolished 
as far as possible ?—Yes. 

48305. Would you explain to us the objections 
which you take to the present system of depart¬ 
mental examinations ?—I think all examinations 
are a nuisance. After a man has been through 
so many examinations at Home they are looked 
upon as a great burden. I do not think there is 
any real justification for them provided you 
have a proper preliminary training. 

48306. You think a preliminary training ne¬ 
cessary to equip the young Civilian with a 
knowledge of the vernacular and of law ?—I 
think so, that is by means of the three years’ 
course which I advocate. 

48307. You would suggest an examination 
in law ?—I would suggest an examination in law 
for those who are to be employed in the Judicial 
branch. 

48308. Would you not have some form of 
examination in the languages, too, after a certain 
period of years in India ?—I am not in favour of 
a system of examinations after a man has entered 
the Service. I think there are too many exam¬ 
inations altogether. 
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48309. We have had complaints from various 
■witnesses that Civilians are deficient in their 
knowledge of languages, and that that ought to 
be part of their training. We want to have all 
the advice we can with regard to the best form of 
training. Your proposal is that they should get 
a thorough grounding in the language in England; 
would you not suggest something to keep them 
up to the mark after they get out to India ?— 
It depends upon the degree of the knowledge 
of the language you insist upon. If a man 
understands what is said when he is spoken to, 
and can make himself well understood, that is all 
you require. Anything after that is a luxury. 

48310. You would not suggest anything in 
the nature of a test ?—Nothing more than the 
test I propose—the colloquial test after joining 
the Service. 

48311. You advocate the separation of the 
-Judicial and Executive branches of the Service? 
—Ye 3 . I want to keep the Executive Service 
and the Judicial Service apart, so that a man 
cannot change from one branch of the Service 
■over to the other. 

48312. You want it distinctly laid down that 
-after five years on the Executive side an officer 
must stick to that line and the same with regard 
to the Judicial side, after he has made his choice, 
and that no one ought to be allowed to change 
from one branch to the other?—Yes. 

48313. Have you many instances of men 
reverting to the Executive side after they have 
been on the Judicial side ?—I cannot remember 
any cases of that kind. There may have been one 
or two cases; but it is more frequently the other 
way. What I would press is that officers join 
the Judicial branch on the understanding that 
they are going to get promotion in the regular 
course. I think it is hard upon them if Executive 
officers senior to them in standing are put in the 
Judicial branch and given appointments over 
their heads. 

48314. You want to see appointments in the 
Judicial line given exclusively to officers who 
have selected that line ?—Yes ; and people who 
have gone into the Executive must stick to the 
Executive. 

48315. You disapprove, on principle, of the 
..present system of uniform pensions, and you 
make certain alternative proposals, such as the 
withdrawal of the 4 per cent, deduction and 
placing it to a provident fund ?—Yes, making it 
a deferred pay system. 

48316. By your proposal, the longer an officer 
remains in the Service, the larger the amount 
will be to his credit ?—Yes. 

48317. Therefore, the greater would be his 
.pension ?—Yes. If he is worth keeping I do not 
see why he should not have it. 

48318. Would you approve of a proposal which 
has been made to us that the 4 per cent, deduc¬ 
tion should be withdrawn from the pension, and 
placed to this fund automatically all through an 
officer’s career: and that the pension itself should 
be reduced ? —If you treat the 4 per cent, deduc¬ 
tion as deferred pay, I think we should have to 
submit to some reduction of pension. A man 
would hardly get £1,000 a year and his deferred 
. pay as well. 

48319. You refer to the Provincial Civil 


Service and the grievances which its members in 
the Judicial branch have expressed with regard to 
privilege leave ? Do you agree with a view 
which has been put to us that it would be in¬ 
convenient to agriculturists to close the courts 
in June ?—I have never had the case put before 
me in that way. 

48320. Would you favour the suggestion of 
closing the courts in June?—I should like, on 
the score of comfort, to close them in June. I do 
not know how it would work administratively. 

48321. That is what I wanted to know ?— 
The reason we have our recess at the time it now 
is, is chiefly because that period, the middle of 
September to the middle of October, includes a 
largish number of holidays, when the courts are 
always closed. Tae idea is, I think, that if you 
had the recess at any other time you would 
reduce the number of working day3 too much. 

43322. That is largely why it is arranged for 
in the month of September ?—I believe it is kept 
in the month of September to include the time of 
the Dasehra holidays. 

48323. If you had it in June it would reduce 
the number of court days in the year ?—They 
would have to have eight or ten days for the 
Dasehra as well. 

43324. Is it your recommendation that Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service officers should obtain both 
privilege leave and the annual vacation?— 
I should like to see them get both. 

48325. What effect would that have upon the 
Administration ?—I cannot say it would produce 
any inconvenience. You would have to have a 
larger leave reserve. We always have a number 
of candidates for employment who are willing to 
take up acting appointments on the chance of 
getting a permanent one later on. 

48326. You would have to increase that 
number now ?—We have a fairly long list of 
candidates now as things are. We have introdu¬ 
ced lately a grade of probationary munsifs who 
would go to make up a leave reserve. 

48327. You think it could be done without 
undue dislocation, and you say there are a number 
of qualified officers to carry, out the work ?— 
I think it might be done. I do not think there 
is any insuperable obstacle to its being carried 
out. Taking short leave for a month throws 
the work out of gear. At the same time, I do not 
consider that is an overwhelming reason on the 
other side. 

48328^ I suppose you propose this on account 
of the very sedentary character of the work ?— 
On account of the monotonous work, and also on 
account of the press of work which they have. 
The subordinate Judicial officers do a great deal 
of work which is very laborious. 

48329. Do you think it impairs their health ? 
—I have every reason to suppose that it does. 

48330. Therefore you regard it as an import¬ 
ant reform?—I do. I think it would make far 
greater efficiency in the Service. 

48331. ( Lord Ronildshay.) You have pass¬ 
ed the Degree of Honours examination in both 
Persian and Urdu?—Yes, I have. 

43332. So that you are not open to the charge 
which has been brought by many witnesses against 
the members of the Indian Civil Service than 
they are unable to carry on an intelligent 
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conversation with an educated Indian gentleman ? 

_I should not like to answer that question. 

I suppose they are better judges than I am. 

48333. I think we may assume that that is 
the case from the mere fact that you have taken 
a Degree of Honours in both those languages. 
The question I want to ask you is this. When 
an educated Indian gentleman comes to call upon 
you, do you think, as a rule, he prefers that you 
should talk to him in the vernacular, or does he 
generally address you in the English language ? 

_Xf he is an English-knowing man, he likes to 

be talked to in English. That is my experience. 

48334. He would be rather annoyed than 
otherwise if you were to start answering him in 
the vernacular ?—I have that idea. 

48335. Have you found that your efficiency 
in these languages has been any great advantage 
to you as a member of the Indian Civil Service ? 
—Yes, I think I might say it has been. 

48336. In what respect ?—It gives one facili¬ 
ty in dealing with cases. For example, where 
you have documents to read you can read them 
for yourself instead of having someone else to 
read them for you. And there are other ways in 
which it is an advantage. 

48337. On those grounds you advocate mak¬ 
ing one of the classical languages compulsory in 
the examination for the Service ?—Yes, I should 
think that would be a great advantage. 

48338. You also advocate colloquial instruction 
to be given in the vernacular. Do you think that 
proficiency in the colloquial language could be 
acquired as easily in England as in India ?—No, 
I should not like to say it could be as easily 
acquired in England, but I think it is possible to 
obtain it. I did it in my own case at Home. 

48339. You do not think it would be desir¬ 
able to give a good grounding in the grammar of 
the language in England and leave the colloquial 
instruction until the recruit came out to India ?— 
I do not see why they should not both go on 
together. 

48340. With regard to what you say about 
the training of Judicial officers, you make a great 
point of an Indian Civilian who is going to take 
up the Judicial side, having a substantial 
course of training in original civil work before 
he is promoted to a District Judgeship. When 
you wrote that, had you in your mind anything 
beyond the training which I understand can now 
be given in these provinces through the means 
of the posts known as Sessions Judges and Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges ?—These posts are of a compara¬ 
tively recent introduction. They have only 
been brought into existence within the last 
few years. I admit a certain amount of training 
has been given that way and can be obtained 
that way. I am not particular how the training 
is got as long as it is given. 

48341. Quite so ; but it would be a great 
advantage to us, if with your knowledge of the 
system out here, you would give us your recom¬ 
mendations as to the best way ?—Up to the time 
of the introduction of these posts of Assistant 
and Sessions Judges there was no regular scheme 
for giving a Civilian any training in civil 
work. There were one or two appointments in 
these provinces where men could have original 
civil work. I held one of the posts myself, so 


I speak with knowledge. With the exception 
of these two or three posts there vasno provision 
by which a young Civilian could have any training 
in original civil work. 

48342. Do you think that the creation of 
these new posts of Sessions and Subordinate 
Judges is sufficient to achieve the object which 
you have in view ?—I should prefer to see the 
system which I propose here roughly, carried out; 
that is to say, to put the junior Civilian on to do 
petty civil cases, and carry on this work along 
with his ordinary work. He could do that before 
he arrives at the stage at which he is fit to be 
made an Assistant Judge. 

48343. You are not opposed to a system of 
study leave to those who have joined the Judicial 
branch ?— I think people would welcome that. 

48344. What, sort of pay or allowance do you 
think might be given to a man who was on study 
leave a,t Home ?—I think there is a similar 
system in force with officers in the Indian Medi¬ 
cal Service, and I think it might be done on the 
same lines. 

48345. If you paid these men highly it might 
be argued that you were indulging in unneces¬ 
sary expenditure in paying for the teaching of 
your future Judges while you could have com¬ 
petent men already taught at the Bar out here ?— 
I do not contemplate their being paid very much 
more than the allowance they would draw on 
furlough. 

48346. I want to have your opinion upon the 
present rules that a man must have practised for 
three years at.the Bar before he, can be taken 
on to your approved list for a Munsifship. Do you 
think that it is desirable to have that restriction, 
or not ?—I think in practice it works out to this’ 
that the amount of professional work which a 
man has done in three years amounts to very 
little. I do not think any of our candidates who 
have been listed as Munsifs have had any practice 
to speak of, although we insist upon a three 
years' period from the time of their getting their 
law degree. 

48347. By the time a man has had three 
years’ practice he might form a fairly good idea 
as to whether he was going to make a success at 
the Bar or not. If he formed the opinion that 
he was going to make a success at the Bar he 
probably would not apply for Government ser¬ 
vice. It seems tome that if that were the case 
you might get the less efficient young Barristers 
applying for Government service ?—That is so. 
I still think that a man after three years at the 
Bar, who has made a good start, is not very like¬ 
ly to apply for a Munsifship. I think that is so¬ 
on the whole. Some of them, I think, select for 
the judicial career on other grounds ; they like 
the position; and the prospect of the pension 
influences them, perhaps, in that direction. 

48348. Would you, personally, like to see 
that restriction removed ?—I should not mind 
its being removed at all. 

48349. You have no very definite opinions 
one way or the other ?—Considering the am ount 
of practice these men get, I think it might be 
removed. 

48350. With regard to the privilege leave 
which members of the Judicial branch of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service desire, would you suggest a 
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fortnight’s privilege leave or a month’s privilege 
leave ?—A month ; the same rules as apply to the 
District Judges. 

48351. A month’s privilege leave on full pay 
in addition to the month’s vacation ?—Yes. 

48352. At the present time a man can get ten 
days’ casual leave in the course of the year, can 
he not ?—Yes. 

48353. So that if he were granted a month’s 
privilege leave, he might be entitled altogether 
to the month’s vacation, a month’s privilege 
leave on full pay, and ten days’ casual leave, I 
suppose also on full pay ?—Casual leave is on 
full pay; but it is not usual to grant it if a man 
has taken privilege leave as well. 

48354. You think that a month’s privilege 
leave would not be excessive ?—No, not a 
bit. 

48355. (Mr. Sly.) In your proposals relating 
to pensions you refer to them as a reward given 
by the State for good service. Would it not be 
a more accurate description of them to state that 
they were deferred pay ?—I should not think so. 
I have always looked upon pension as something 
given by the Government, and not as a question 
of pay at all. 

48356. Has there not been a legal decision 
upon the point ?—I have never looked upon 
pensions as deferred pay. 

48357. Your proposal, I understand, is to 
place the 4 per cent, contribution to a provident 
fund, and have a scheme of proportionate super¬ 
annuation pensions ?—Yes. 

48358. You refer to the system adopted in 
the Home Office ; can you describe it shortly ?— 
I believe there is such a system, but I cannot 
give any particulars. 

48359. If your scheme involved a reduction 
■of the annuity of £1,000 at present given to 
all members of the Service, do you not think it 
might prejudicially affect recruitment ?—It 
might. On the other hand, a man has got the 
prospect of getting his deferred pay at the end 
of his service, a cash payment, which would be 
very welcome to many, I have no doubt. 

48360. It is usually stated that the young 
candidate for the Indian Civil Service lays great 
stress upon the fact that he is entitled to £1,000 a 
year at the end of his service; and also that his 
widow is entitled to a pension of £300 a year. 
Are these the two decisive factors which are 
known in England ?—I think that is so, 

48361. If one were altered, do you think it 
would affect recruitment ?—It might; but I 
think if the fact were advertised sufficiently, 
that a man would get a substantial lump sum of 
money at the end of his service, it might reconcile 
him to the acceptance of a lower pension. 

48362. (Mr. Macdonald.) With regard to the 
stage at which you would examine your Indian 
candidates, have you thought whether you could 
not examine them immediately after they have 
passed their Intermediate examination ?—I have 
not got a very intimate knowledge of the nature 
of this examination. I should have thought that 
the Intermediate examination would hardly 
provide a sufficient test of intellectual capacity. 
I should like to make the qualifying test higher 
than that. 

48363. Even if you are going to give th ^m 


three years at Home ?—That is training upon 
special lines. 

48364. You do not think the education they 
get up to eighteen is sufficiently good for special- 
ising ?—No, I would prefer to have the selec¬ 
tion made at that age, after the man has got to 
the stage of having his degree. 

48365. If you bring in Indians at a stage 
about, I suppose on the average, two years later 
than you bring in Englishmen, there would be 
certain disadvantages ?—I think it would be a 
disadvantage. I admit the disadvantage if a 
man begins his work later. 

48366. The disadvantage is that the Indian 

starts two years later than the Englishman ?_ 

I think it would be a disadvantage for a man to 
start at a later age in the same grade and to be 
doing the same work. It might be regarded as a 
disadvantage by a man who has to start and do 
the same work as a man who is two or three years 
junior to him in the same grade and on the 

pay. 

48367. But there is a good deal of irregularity 
like that in the present system with the margin 
between 22 and 24, is there not ? —That is so. 
The inequality does exist under the present 

system. 

48368. In this case the inequality would be 
for the Indians as a whole compared with the 
Englishmen as a whole ?—I start with the point 
that the great advantage is that he should get 
down to his work at once when he comes to a 
new country. 

48369. I have much sympathy and interest 
with your proposals, and I see your diffi¬ 
culty. You have stated very categorically 
that there would be a disadvantage to the 
Indian coining in. Tftat is a point I am 
not very sure about ?— I think, still, that as a 
matter of training the sooner a man gets to 
work, whether Indian or Englishman, the better 
for him. You cannot avoid some inequality. I 
do not see how it is to be avoided. 

48370. The Englishman comes out here as a 
foreigner ?—Yes. 

48371. Therefore he requires a certain 
period, a year or two years, to acclimatise himself 
to the people and to the surroundings. On the 
other hand the Indian comes out here as a home- 
bird after three years’ training, and therefore he 
does not require that acclimatisation period ?— 
No, it is not necessary in his case. He is in his 
own country. 

48372. That somewhat reduces the inequali¬ 
ty ?—Yes. 

48373. I suppose you lay emphasis upon the 
fact that the bulk of the Englishmen in the Ser¬ 
vice are two years younger than the bulk of 
Indians in the Service ?—It might be regarded 
as a disadvantage; but perhaps there is not very 
much in it. J 

48374. Both sides have to run 35 years ?— 
They can run 35 years, but they can get away, of 
course, after 25 years. 

48375. From your experience of the Service 
do you think it would be any advantage to the 
Indians as a whole from the point of view of 
promotion that they are eighteen months or two 
years older than the Englishmen with whom 
they would be placed in competition. Do you 
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see my point ?—I should like to hear it again. I 
am not quite sure that I have caught your mean- 

ing. 

48376. There is a vacancy, say, for a Collec- 
torship. The authorities have a list of men in 
front of them. The Indian block is two years 
older, on the average, than the English block. 
Supposing you have three Indians and three 
Englis hmen, otherwise competent, and the select¬ 
ing authorities say the three Indians are such 
and such X ages on the average, and the English¬ 
men are, on the average, X—2 ages : would the 
difference in age be a handicap to the Indians, 
or would it not ?—I do not see how that situation 
can arise. These people will be on one list. 

48377. It is carrying on your own objection. 
Your Indian is two years older than your Eng¬ 
lishman. In the ordinary course they would pass 
up the grading. A time comes when selection 
comes in ?—That is so. 

48378. When the selection is exercised, my 
assumption is that you have got a certain 
number of Indian candidates and a certain 
number of English candidates who would on 
other grounds be fairly equal, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor, or whoever had the selection, would 
select from any for the selected promotion ?—I 
do not see how that can arise. The ordinary 
process would be to take the senior man if he was 
qualified, and then go down the list until you got 
a proper qualified man. The English and the 
Indian candidates would be on the same roster. 

48379. When you come to select there might 
be half a dozen come out in the same year ?— 
There is seniority according to the order you 
pass out. That is observed all through the 
Service. 

48380. If you put an older Indian on the 
same principle of seniority as you put him now, 
then the fact that he is two years older than the 
Englishman would be no handicap at all ?—No. 
They would be taken in regular order as they 
stood on the list. 

48381. Then I am still at a greater loss to 
understand why there was a still greater dis¬ 
advantage in the difference of years ?—There is 
a disadvantage, I think. The sooner a man 
starts his service the better value Government 
will get out of him. He will probably last longer 
too. 

48382. If we did decide to recommend a 
difference of years according to your evidence 
the disadvantage is not very great ?—On the 
whole I do not say that it is a very great one. 
I cannot see any way of avoiding it such as it is, 
if you are going to select according to my ideas. 

48383. (Hr. Fisher.) Resuming where Mr. 
Macdonald left off, you say the position of the 
Indian in the Service will be regulated by his 
place in the final examination ?—Yes, the final 
examination. I imagine that would be the 
process- It used to be the way. 

48384. My difficulty is this. You have a 
certain number of Indians who will come in at 
the competitive examination in England, not 
very many, under your scheme, but still a 
possible few ?—Yes. 

48385. You will have another set of Indians 
who will have a separate examination in 
different provinces in India ?—Yes. 


48386. They will go to Oxford and Cambridge, 
and your Englishman will go to Oxford and 
Cambridge. Would you put those Indians who 
have been recruited in India through exactly 
the same course as you would put your English¬ 
man?—I would. 

48387. You do not think it would be neces¬ 
sary for the Indians to improve their knowledge 
of English institutions and English matters ?—I 
think if you select them at the age I propose 
they would be able to take up the same course of 
training as the European candidate. 

48388. You wish your candidate to take up an 
Honours degree at Oxford or Cambridge ? —I do 
not insist upon any degree at all. I want three 
years’ compulsory probation, and an examination 
held periodically all through that time, until you 
come to the final stage when everybody has to sit 
for the same examination. 

48389. My difficulty is this. Suppose you 
send your candidates to three Universities, and 
put them through an academic course in those 
three Universities, they will be going through 
different examinations at the end. They may be 
roughly tho same courses, but they will be differ¬ 
ent examinations.—Why different examinations ? 

48390. If they are the Honours schools of 
different Universities ?—I am not proposing 
Honours schools for them. I want to see the old 
Departmental examinations carried out by the 
Civil Service Commislioners. 

48391. You want them to be residing in 
Oxford or Cambridge, but to be going through 
an examination under the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners, the result of which will determine their 
place upon the list ?—Exactly. 

48392. Then the second point is this. You 
recommend that your examination in India should 
be provincial ?—Yes. 

48393. And your main argument is that it is 
desirable, on the whole, to employ a man in his 
own province?—-Yes. 

48394. We have had some evidence before us 
to the effect that an Indian in his own Province 
may be subject to some sort of pressure from his 
own communities and his own relations, and his 
position is perhaps made a little bit more difficult 

by that reason. Is there anything in that ?_ 

There may be some possibility of this happening. 
It might be recognised as a small disadvantage; 
but the other advantages I think outweigh that. 
We adopt this plan now in the case of our Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service. We recruit our men to the 
Provincial Service from men residing in the 
province. With regard to the question of family 
influences, and things of that sort, one may 
recognise the possibility of it, but I do not think 
it is a serious consideration. 

48395. You do not think the fact that you 
are putting your candidate through a three years’ 
course in England, through the Western sieve so 
to speak, makes it more possible for him to 
serve outside his own province with effect ?—I 
have not considered the matter in that light at 
all. It probably would have that effect I should 
say; but I think the other proposal would be the 
more popular one. I think men would prefer to 
serve m their own province. 

48396. As a matter of fact, will not your 
English probationary scheme, if it is carried out, 
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make your Indian candidate recruited by separate 
examination less provincial ?—Quite so. I 
should expect it to produce that effect. 

48397. (Mr. Madge.) You think that a gene¬ 
ral education, however liberal, is not an adequate 
equipment for any career which demands the 
necessity of special knowledge. Do you think 
that there should be specialisation with reference 
to new developments, such as agriculture and 
chemistry ?—Not for the Indian Civil Service. I 
think that must be left to special departments. 
You cannot make an Indian Civilian specialise to 
the extent that would enable him to run a 
special institution like an agricultural college. 
I think that would be asking too much. 

48398. Even if, amongst the optional, some 
foundation was laid for specialisation, you do not 
think it would be advisable?—-The syllabus for 
the examination comprises a variety of subjects 
which may bo useful to a man who has a special 
talent for science, for instance. 

48399. What had you in mind when you sug¬ 
gested specialisation ?—My idea of specialisation 
is this, that you catch the young European at an 
early age, and make him begin his special educa¬ 
tion for India at an early age. That is the idea. 

48400. You say, “ To meet the case of the 
Indian candidate, I should recommend a system 
of selection by combined nomination and exami¬ 
nation in India.” Would you have nomination 
before the examination, or tho examination before 
no min ation ? I ask you to consider this with 
reference to these two points. If you have 
no mina tion before the examination, then your 
selection would not take into account any educa¬ 
tional qualifications; and if you have examination 
before the nomination you have the contin¬ 
gency of rejecting a man by selection who 
may have passed successfully in the examination, 
and so create some bitterness?—My scheme 
does not work quite in the way you have 
put it. I start with nomination, and give 
the examination afterwards. One of the prin¬ 
ciples which have to be applied to nomination is 
the determination of the candidate’s intellectual 
capacity. Having got your selected candidates, 
let them compete for the number of vacancies you 
are prepared to offer. 

48401. You mean to arrive at his intellectual 
capacity quite independently of any examination 
from other sources ?—Yes. 

48402. You go on to say, “ I am not in 
favour of laying down any rigid rule declaring 
the proportion in which posts are to be held by 
Englishmen and Indians.” Do you say that be¬ 
cause you object to the principle of reservation 
altogether on racial considerations, or because 
you think the Government of the time should be 
left to arrange matters as it may be thought 
necessary ?—I should like to see the system so 
elastic that you can make use of vour best men. 
I do not want to see any fixed proportion laid 
down for that reason. 

48403. With reference to your keeping people 
in their own provinces, I have heard it said that 
one advantage which an Englishman possesses, the 
advantage of detachment, might be secured in the 
case of Indians by removing them from their own 
provinces. You do not believe in that argu¬ 
ment ?—There is something to be said for it. 


48404. With reference to the eight years’ 
service on tho line drawn between inferior and 
superior appointments, what aro the* remedies 
which you would suggest for the grievances of 
the junior Civilian ?—I think the moat obvious 
solution is the time-scale pay. Failing any other 
scheme I should favour a time-scale starting at 
Rs. 450, and rising to Rs. 1,200. That would tide 
them over the time when they wore likely to 
suffer from blocks in promotion. 

48405. ( Mr. Chaubal.) As far as I gather, 
you propose that the Local Government of each 
province should determine beforehand how many 
vacancies should be filled by Indians. What 
would be good for the province will eventually 
be good for the whole of India ?-—Yea, I hope so. 

48400. The Local Government of each prov* 
inee has got beforehand, each year, to say that 
it is suitable to employ so many Indians in the 
superior posts: that must necessarily be done 
beforehand ?—What I understand it to be is this. 
Each Local Government having framed some 
scheme by which they arc able to say how many 
superior appointments can be suitably held by 
Indians in each province, they proceed to recruit 
on the principle that the recruitment is for the 
whole of India. 

48407. Supposing the examination is going to 
be held in 1915. Each Local Government must 
say that for the year 1915 it will suit them to 
employ so many more Indians and that there 
will be so many vacancies. They will get the 
number who have to go through the examination; 
and the successful candidates in that examination 
will go Home and take their probation for three 
years, and they will become part and parcel of 
the Civil Service ?—Yes, of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

48408. Unless you fix the proportion of 
Indians, how long do you expect these examina¬ 
tions to be held ? Because, supposing for each 
province every year, or within the next five 
years, the Local Government says, “ It will be 
suitable for us to employ two or three” (I am 
taking two or three for each province, the whole 
of India being ten or twelve), will you not within 
a very few years come to a stage when you must 
stop your examinations and stop all further 
recruitment in this way ?—I do not contemplate 
that result. At the present time we recruit on 
the basis of retirement, the possibilities of death, 
and other things which remove men from the 
Service. 

48409. At any rate you can contemplate that 
there may be years when the Local Government 
may have to say that no examination is necessary 
for the province ?—I have not contemplated that 
situation arising at all. I imagine that it will 
always be possible for the Local Government to 
offer vacancies every year, possibly not always 
the same number, but always some. 

48410. You think so ?—Yes, I do. 

48411. You think the number will not be 
reached soon?—I have no reason to suppose it 
will, having regard to retirements, and other 
accidents, which remove men from the Service. 

48412. Unless you would be prepared to have 
a certain proportion of Indians in the Service, 
would any such scheme be feasible. That is the 
difficulty in my mind.—I do not see why it should 
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be less feasible than any scheme with proportion 
in it. By laying down a proportion you 
might reach your proportion in a few years. 

48413. That is the objection to any examina¬ 
tion of the kind. Unless you fix the proportion 
within two, three, four or ten years you must 
come to a certain stage, if it is to be assumed 
that a certain percentage of Europeans is neces¬ 
sary in the Service, when you will have to hold 
your hand and say that further recruitment is 
not possible ?—I am not convinced that that need 
necessarily be the case. 

48414. With regard to the age question, you 
are of opinion that if the age is lowered the pre¬ 
sent curriculum for the examination in England 
would have to be lowered ?—It must be lowered. 
At the present time the curriculum is fixed for 
raduates of the Universities. You cannot lay 
own the same curriculum for boys who are just 
leaving school. 

48415. Would the curriculum which you 
would lay down for the English e xamin ation be 
something equivalent to the B. A. standard of 
the Indian Universities?—! should think it 
would be very much the same. Your good Eng¬ 
lish public school-boy who gets through his sixth 
form is about the same standard. He leaves 
probably between 18 and 19, and he would pro¬ 
bably reach the B. A. standard out here I should 
think. I am speaking of the clever boy. 

48416. Under your scheme it would be poss¬ 
ible for your Indian graduate directly after he 
takes his degree to go Home and compete for the 
examination ?—Not under the lowered limit. 
He could not do that. If the age-limit is 17 to 

19 I do not think any Indian graduate could 
compete within those limits. 

48417. Would you have any objection to 
fixing the maximum for the examination in Eng¬ 
land only, and not fix the minimum at all, instead 
of making it 18 to 20 which you say is more 
convenient ?—I have revised that. I have alter¬ 
ed that to 20 to 22. 

48418. You do not want to have different 
ages for the examination in England ?—No, one 
examination, 17 to 19. 

48419. Supposing we are anxious that our 
boys should be permitted to appear at the exam¬ 
ination in England, and do not fix a minimum, 
but fix a maximum, say 24, leaving it open to 
the English boys to go in and appear and pass at 

20 to 22, and then come out here: they will 
of course start a couple of years in advance of 
the Indian candidates in the Service. What do 
you say to that ?—I think your age-limit will be 
too wide in that case. I do not think limits 
like that would work. You would have the 
same examination for candidates whose ages 
might differ by an interval of six years. I do 
not see how you can have any uniform scheme 
of examination with those limits. It would really 
end in all the candidates going up at the higher 
age-limit. If you frame your scheme of examina¬ 
tion to suit candidates within such a wide age 
limit, the examination would tend to become an 
examination which would be most appropriate for 
candidates of the higher age. 

48420. The English candidate would not care 
to go in for that examination if it is open up to 
24 ?—I do not understand quite what you mean. 


48421. The difficulty some of the witnesses 
have explained is that when the Englishman 
comes out here at 25 he comes out too late. My 
object is to remove that ground of complaint, 
and make it open to the English candidate to 
come and begin his service in this country earlier. 
Therefore, if you leave the maximum at 24 
it will be only the maximum for the Indian boy, 
to whom it will be more convenient. The Eng¬ 
lish boy, if he gets his failure in the first or 
second year, will go into some other line ?—I can 
see a great deal in having the examination upon 
those Tines, but I do not see how it could work. 

48422. (Sir Murray Hammick.) With re¬ 
gard to this scheme of yours for the Indian Civil 
Service, your idea is that each Local Government 
should select a certain number of superior posts 
to be manned by Indians, through this door in 
India which you propose ?—That is the idea. 

48423. The number of vacancies in each 
year, I suppose you would intend to be worked 
out exactly on the same principles as the number 
of vacancies are now worked out ?—Exactly. 

48424. According to that, if you had 22 listed 
posts, or 22 posts in this way, it would give you 
recruitment according to the principles upon 
which the Government of India worked it out: 
it would give you two a year, and it might give 
you a little more. Your only difficulty, as far as 
I can see, would come .about in very small prov¬ 
inces, such as Assam or the Central Provinces. 
There it would be difficult to work owing to the 
small number of superior appointments that 
would be left to Indians. But I apprehend in 
other provinces there would be no difficulty in 
supplying one or two vacancies every year ?—I 
have been working on the figures of my own 
province. It seemed to me to be possible to be 
able to offer the number of vacancies you sug¬ 
gest. 

48425. As regards the age difference, the 
difficulty that I foresee would come in would be 
that the Indian after twenty years’ service would 
be 43 if he came out at 23 ; while the English¬ 
man perhaps would only be 40 or 41 if he came 
out at 21 ?—Yes. 

48426. The probabilities are that the Indian 
would be a great deal less young at 43 than the 
Englishman at 43, as the Indian ages more 
rapidly than the Englishman; and therefore 
the difference between the Indian at 43 and the 
Englishman at 41 would be very considerable ?— 
It might be. But I do not see how you can avoid 
these things. There is. no way to avoid them, as 
far as I know. 

48427. With those difficulties in view, you 
would still prefer that the Indian should come out 
at the older age ?—I think so, because I think the 
age of selection in India gives you the best chance 
of getting hold of the right man. If the young¬ 
er age is adopted for the Home examination I 
am of opinion that the Indian candidate is at a 
disadvantage. 

48428. (Mr. Tudball.) As a matter of actual 
practice, are not Munsifs appointed about the 
age of 29 to 30 ?—I think by the time they get 
their permanent appointments their average age 
is 28 or 29. 

48429. Would it not be possible to recruit 
probationary Munsifs at 25 ?—I think so. 
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48430. He can get his LL.B. at 22 ?—Yes. 

48431. And his B.A. at 20 ?—Yes. 

48432. That would give him one or two years 
to practise ?—Yes. 

48433. You could recruit him at 25 ?—Yes. 

48434. He would be a probationary Munsif 
for two years, and then you could appoint him 
after that ?—I should not object to that. 

48435. In that way we should be much more 
likely to get hold of better men, a few straight 
good ones ?—I think ther§ is a good deal to be 
said for the proposal. The three years’ waiting 
may choke off a good man. 

48436. (Mr. Banhaiya Lai.) With reference 
to the proposal for abolishing the listed appoint¬ 
ments now open to the members of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, I should like to know your 
opinion as to whether the Bar is making steady 
progress and improvement both in strength and 
quality ?—I should say in my experience that it 
is. 

48437. I think you recognise the necessity of 
having a strong Bench in order to cope with a 
strong Bar ?—I recognise that thoroughly. 

48438. 'And you recognise the desirability of 
maintaining the Service in a high stato of effici¬ 
ency ?—Quite so. 

48439. If wc take away the listed appoint¬ 
ments, do you think that we shall be able to 
attract men of the right sort?—You will affect 
the prospects of the Provincial Civil Service.. 
You will be giving another avenue. If you are 
going to abolish the listed posts you will damage 
the prospects of the Provincial Civil Service. 
On the other hand, my proposal opens another 
avenue for employment in the superior service. 

48440. It would be open to another class of 
persons?—Practically the same class. I should 
say the field of selection is practically the same 
in both cases. 

48441. On the other hand, there would be 
counter-attractions. One attraction would divert 
our men towards the separate examination 
ou propose for the Indian portion of the 
ndian Civil Service, and another, which will be 
a smaller and inferior one, vvill draw them to the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

48442. To which side do you think the can¬ 
didates are more likely to be attracted ?—I hope 
they will be attracted to my scheme, the scheme 
by which they receive three years’ training in 
England. 

48443. Will not the result of that be that 
you will get an inferior class of candidates for 
the Provincial Judicial Service ?—Possibly. 

48444. Is that desirable in the interests of 
judicial^ efficiency ?—I do not see how it can 
be avoided. 

48445. Will not the interests of the adminis¬ 
tration of justice suffer if we have an inferior 
class of officers who arc not able to cope with the 
members of the Bar ?— On the other hand, I 
think you will get a class of officers recruited by 
my scheme who will take up the Judicial Ser- 
vice. 

48446. I am speaking of the Judicial Service 
as a whole from the top to the bottom.—I pro¬ 
pose that the Government should take power to 
give appointments to the Provincial Service. I 
am not preventing the Bar entirely from going 


into the Provincial Service. My scheme includes 
an opening for men to higher appointments as 
now. 

48447. At present we have eight appoint¬ 
ments. You would restrict the number consider¬ 
ably ; and make such an appointment to a listed 
post a matter of rare occurrence ?—I do not see 
how you can retain the eight listed posts, or what¬ 
ever posts there are now, under my scheme. 

48448. Then the danger we apprehend is 
that we shall be manning our Provincial Service- 
with an inferior class of men. The better class 
would either enter the Provincial Executive 
Service where they can go straight from the 
University, or would like to go up for the 
separate examination which you propose for the 
Indian Civil Service leaving the Provincial 
Judicial Service in the lurch ?—It would make 
the Service less attractive. 

48449. The result would be that it would be 
manned by an inferior set of officers who will not 
be able to cope with the members of the Bar ?—I 
would not undertake to prophesy results in the 
sense you make out. 

48450. If we take away the vested rights, 
do you not think that that would create 
discontent in the Provincial Service ?—If they 
are vested rights! They cannot be vested in 
a future generation. My scheme says that you 
must consider all these vested rights of the 
Service before you introduce the plans I suggest. 

48451. As regards general legal qualifica¬ 
tions, I should like to know whether the legal 
qualifications possessed by Indians passing into 
the Indian Civil Service by a separate examina¬ 
tion under your- scheme would be equal, or 
inferior, to the legal qualifications possessed by 
the members of tne Provincial Judicial Service. 
I am speaking of the legal attainments only: 
will they be inferior or equal ?—I should 
not like to give an opinion upon that subject. 
It is difficult to say. 

48452. Would you give Indiansa legal train¬ 
ing in England ? You propose to send them 
to Oxford or Cambridge for three yoars?— 
I propose a probationary course to include a stiff 
course in Law of three years for both Indians and 
Englishmen. 

48453. Will it be anything equal to the Law 
courses and training that our men will have 
to undergo before they enter the Provincial 
Judicial Service ?—I should think it would be 
quite equal, perhaps superior. 

48454. I take it then that in your opinion the 
status of the Service will not in any way be 
affected, and the recruitment of the Servieg will 
not be prejudicially interfered with ?—I have 
not said so. I think the prospects will be 
affected. 

48455. And the recruitment will also be 
affected ?—Yes, necessarily. 

48456. You do not think that it would be a 
misfortune in the interests of Judicial adminis¬ 
tration ?—I do not see how it is to be avoided. 
That is the way I put it. 

48457. What is your proposal about the re¬ 
cruitment of District Judges for listed appoint¬ 
ments ? If they are retained how would you 
recruit them?—I would recruit them from the 
Provincial Judicial Service 
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48458. Have there been many cases as far as 
yonr knowledge goes of breakdowns in health 
in the Judicial Service within the last three 
or four years 1 —I know that many members of 
the Judicial Service have died within the last 
three years. I have had a list shown to me from 
which it appears that there have been ten or 
twelve deaths. 

48459. Do you think that the leave rules are 
also responsible to some extent for the casualties 
and breakdowns ?—I think that the reluctance 
on the part of men to take leave, and also 
their inability, at times, to take leave, may cause 
them to get stale and impair their general 
health. 

48460. Do you not think that the nature of 
the work which the Judicial officers have to do 
requires that they should have a compulsory 
vacation ?—I think a vacation is necessary. 

48461. Does the compulsory recess conduce 
to an increase of efficiency ?—I think it does. 
In fact, I do not know how one would carry on 
without it. 

48462. You have already said that the vaca¬ 
tion comprises many holidays ?—The holidays are 
eight or ten days as far as I recollect. 

48463. Are the civil courts closed on the last 
Saturdays of the months ?—The civil courts are 


not closed on the last Saturdays of the months. 
They have to work on Saturdays. 

48464. Does it not come to this, that the civil 
courts thus get only a few extra days by reason 
of the vacation ; some of the days are holidays; 
and by way of counterpoise no respite is permitted 
to them on the last Saturdays?—I think you 
can work it out that way. 

48465. As regards other holidays, are they 
not occupied with the writing and preparation of 
judgments ; the study of law points, and the study 
of case-law ?—I think we have all got to work 
on holidays. 

48466. What starting salary would you pro¬ 
pose for the Provincial Judicial Service in 
order to attract the right class of men ?—I should 
like to see the present rate of pay raised in the 
junior grade. Considering the age at which they 
come in, the average age of 28 or 29, I think 
Rs. 200 a month is too little. 

48467. Would you recommend a more liberal 
travelling allowance in cases of transfer ?—I am 
very mucn in favour of that. 

48468. For all Services ?—•Yes, for all Services, 
Transfers always involve men in a considerable 
pecuniary loss. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to the 9th April, at Lahore.) 
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Memorial referred to in 

To—His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor 
General of India. 

This is the dutiful memo¬ 
rial of J. M. Clay, I.C.S., a 
Member of His Majesty’s 
Indian Civil Service at pre¬ 
sent serving in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
■which 

Respectfully sheweth,— 

That it is with great reluctance that your 
memorialist ventures to bring to your Lordship’s 
attention the unfavourable position in regard both 
to his present salary and to his future prospects 
in which Tie finds himself placed. This is natur¬ 
ally a subject on which he cannot but feel some 
diffidence in enlarging, nor would he have taken 
such a course had it not been forced upon him 
by circumstances. 

2. It is a commonplace that the cost of living 
has increased of late years throughout the world, 
and that this increase has been very pronounced 
in India has received recent acknowledgment in 
the appointment of a commission to consider the 
rise in prices. When attention is directed parti¬ 
cularly to the circumstances of the European in 
this country, it will be found that there are 
further special causes which accentuate the pheno¬ 
menon in his case. Conspicuous among these are 
the increased number of European residents in 
India, and the adoption of a European mode of life 
by the more wealthy Indians without any commen¬ 
surate increase in the supply of suitable houses, 
servants, and other similar necessities. In the 
United Provinces, this rise has already been consi¬ 
derable and still continues. In the western dis¬ 
tricts of the province and in all the larger towns, 

f rices approximate to those prevailing in the 
unjab where they are notoriously high, whilst 
even in the east the comparatively cheap rates 
previously current have undergone a remarkable 
change and are still rising. 

That this? increased cost of living is a valid 
ground for raising the salary of European officials 
m receipt of an income, the amount of which was 
r fixed under other and more favourable conditions, 
has been recognised by the grant of concessions 
and revisions of the rate of pay in the case of 
nearly every Government department other than 
the Indian Civil Service. Your memorialist 
would submit that on this general ground alone 
the members of that Service would be amply 
justified in claiming the consideration of your 
Lordship, a fact which he trusts will not be 
obscured by the number and cogency of the 
reasons of a more particular nature which it is 
proposed to adduce. 

3. Your memorialist has always understood 
that the cadre of the Indian Civil Service is 
constituted on the principle that a majority of 
its members should be employed in the higher 
and more responsible posts under the Govern¬ 
ment, a certain reserve being maintained to fill 
leave vacancies and provide for the training of 
junior officers. An officer may, therefore, reason¬ 
ably expect under ordinary conditions that after 
completing one-third of his service, that is to say, 
in or about his ninth year, he will be permanently 


reply to question (47107). 

in occupation of a superior appointment or one of 
not less responsibility than that of District Magis¬ 
trate or Sessions Judge. The maintenance of such 
a standard of promotion is the more desirable 
now thatjthe large majority of the Civilian officers 
in this province are men who were recruited 
under the regulations introduced in 1893 and are 
several years older when they arrive in India than 
their predecessors were. This standard of pro¬ 
motion is very far from being maintained. A 
reference to the first Annexure attached to this 
memorial will -show the net number of officers 
recorded in the official Civil List of the United 
Provinces, who, on the first day of the four quar¬ 
ters of the past five years, having completed eight 
years’ service, were not holding a superior ap¬ 
pointment. By “ net number ” is meant that the*' 
result is obtained by subtracting the number of 
officers holding a superior appointment who had 
not completed their eighth year of service from 
the number of officers who had completed their 
eighth year of service but were not holding a supe- 
■ rior appointment. It may be added that, m nearly 
every case, those officers who are shown as hold¬ 
ing a superior appointment, especially on the 1st 
of October in each year, before the completion of 
their eighth year of service, were holding it in a 
privilege leave vacancy, that is to say, one of but 
a few weeks’ duration. It is shown by the 
Annexure,that on the 1st of January in the years 
specified, a net number of officers varying from 
23 to 30 were in a position which violated the 
principle mentioned above, and that on the 1st of 
April the numbers ranged from 10 to 25, whilst 
even on the 1st of July and the 1st of October in 
the majority of cases, despite the common occur¬ 
rence of a number of short-leave vacancies about 
that time of year, there was still a small net 
number of officers in this position. The figures 
quoted above would have been even more striking 
had it not been for the large number of junior 
officers on leave during these years. 

4. The long continuance of this block in pro¬ 
motion has had other results besides those al¬ 
ready described. The most obvious of these is 
the very long period which now usually elapses 
before permanent promotion to the various grades 
of superior appointments is obtained. It is 
unnecessary to enlarge upon this point, but it 
may be remarked that in the most recent Civil 
List available, that for the 1st of July 1911, no 
less than five officers, who were completing their 
seventeenth year of service, had not risen above 
the rank of Joint Magistrate of the first grade, 
the substantive pay of which is only Rs. 1,000, 
whilst the most junior officer holding permanent¬ 
ly a superior post—the second man of his year 
(there being 10 of his contemporaries below him) 
—was completing his fifteenth year of service. 

The fact that substantive is always preceded 
by officiating promotion for a term of years can¬ 
not fairly be cited as a palliative of this abnor¬ 
mal retardation. Against the temporary rise of 
pay earned in an officiating appointment must be 
set off the very considerable expenses incident to 
continual transfers and out of all proportion to 
the present scale of travelling allowance which 
are experienced by every officer at this stage of 
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his service. Even if he officiates continuously it 
is very seldom, owing to the claims of more 
senior officers, that he is allowed to remain in the 
same place. A constant succession of changes, 
involving as they do on each occasion, the breaking- 
up of one establishment and the setting up of 
another, leaves him pecuniarily in a position but 
a little different to that which he would have 
occupied had he retained his substantive post. 
Added to this, he has either to maintain the same 
position and scale of expenditure as the senior 
officer whose place he occupies or to incur both 
for himself and for the Service a loss of prestige. 
For Indian sentiment associates with every post 
a certain scale of expenditure irrespective of the 
actual salary enjoyed by the holder of it. 

Another and a very disheartening result of the 
block in promotion has been the annual reversion 
to the rank and work of a Joint Magistrate of a 
number of comparatively senior officers. During 
the past five years officers of eleven years’ stand¬ 
ing as a regular thing and officers of twelve 
years’ standing and even more, on a number of 
occasions have so reverted. It is difficult for 
these officers, with the best will in the world to 
do their duty cheerfully, not to feel some resent¬ 
ment at this annual recurrence of a process which 
removes them, it may be, from the work of admi¬ 
nistering a district in which they have taken for 
six or eight months a growing interest and about 
which they have just obtained a considerable 
amount of information. The reversion, moreover, 
imposes upon them the performance of the less 
responsible and, therefore, the less interesting 
duties with which they have been familiar for the 
last ten years. Added to this, the feeling of in¬ 
security inseparable from the anticipation of 
reversion continues now-a-days for a much longer 
period than is reasonable. 

5. But the must striking proof of the dis¬ 
advantages under which the majority of officers 
in the United Provinces are labouring has yet to 
be mentioned. In a recent resolution of the 
Government of India (F.D. No. 2485/Est. A., dated 
the 1st September 1911) the pay of officers 
serving in the Political Department of that 
Government was reconstituted upon the basis 
of a time-scale. It is stated in that resolution 
that “ the time-scale of pay . . . with addi¬ 

tional personal allowances for members of the 
Indian Civil Service . . . has been calcula¬ 
ted at a rate which will give them approximately 
the emoluments which they might expect to draw 
in the provinces.” In other words, the Govern¬ 
ment of India have published officially the scale of 
pay which they consider an officer of the Indian 
Civil Service may reasonably expect to draw 
during each year of his service, exclusive of the 
special allowances attached to certain appoint¬ 
ments. If it can be shown that the Civilian 
officers of this province are, as a fact, drawing 
consistently less than this scale of pay at present, 
it must be admitted that they have a legitimate 
ground for complaint. In the second Annexure 
attached to this memorial an attempt has been 
made to calculate roughly the average emolu¬ 
ments of all officers of between 8 and 20 years' 
service in this province on duty during the 
years 1910 and 1911, omitting local, personal, 
and deputation allowances as was done in cal¬ 
culating the time-scale referred to. The method 
adopted has been to take the average pay of all 
officers of a given year on duty, as shown in the 


Civil Lists of the 1st January and 1st* July 
to add the average pay on the. 1st January 
to that on the 1st of July and then to take the 
mean of these two averages. To the sum so 
obtained 6J per cent, for exchange compensation 
allowance, which has been disallowed in the 
case of the time-scale quoted, has been added 
and the total so arrived at has been compared 
with the pay for officers of similar standing 
under the time-scale. This method is admittedly 
imperfect, but it may be claimed for it that it 
gives a fairly close approximation to the actual 
facts. Absolute accuracy would demand the 
preparation from figures only available in the 
Accountant-General’s office, of a statement show¬ 
ing the actual pay, excluding allowances other 
than acting allowances, drawn by each officer 
for each of the years in question. The Annexure 
shows that in no single instance during the last 
two years did the average pay of any officer 
in this province of between eight and twenty 
years’ service, calculated in this way, reach the 
figure which the Government of India has 
declared a reasonable one for him to expect. 
The difference varies from about Rs. 50 to more 
than Rs. 350 per mensem and the average diver¬ 
gence was Rs. 158 in 1910 and Rs. 180 in 1911 
per metisem. This represents an average loss in 
emoluments of over £120 per annum. It seems to 
your memorialist to be an irresistible conclusion 
from these figures, assuming their approximate 
accuracy (and in regard to this he courts the fullest 
enquiry) that the Civilian officers of this province 
generally are not receiving the pay which they 
are entitled to expect, and that it is only when an 
officer is within a few years of his retirement 
that, under present conditions, he can hope to 
receive what the Government of India have 
publicly announced to be a reasonable reward for 
the services performed by him. 

6. It may be objected to this argument that 
although it demonstrates a regrettable state of 
affairs in the past, it does not establish the per¬ 
manence of similar conditions and that an un¬ 
usual number of retirements in years to come 
may improve the present gloomy situation and 
make amends for the years in which promotion 
has been so seriously retarded. Unfortunately, 
there is little reason for anticipating anything 
of the kind. It should be pointed out first of 
all that the present stagnant condition of promo¬ 
tion would have been even worse than it is, had 
it not been for an abnormal number of casualties 
by death or invaliding amongst the officers of 
this province during the last few years. Since 
the 1st of January 1907 up to the present date 
there have been 14 deaths, two cases of invaliding, 
17 retirements, and two resignations. It has 
thus happened that fortuitous casualties have 
accounted for nearly as many officers leaving 
the Service as voluntary and compulsory retire¬ 
ments, whilst if resignations be added to their 
number it actually exceeds that of retirements. 

A recurrence of these conditions is as im¬ 
probable as it is undesirable.-}- Further, it is to 
be observed that there are at present only 23 
officers serving in this province who will be 

* The figures for 1st April and 1st October are mislead¬ 
ing because a number of promotions usually ocour soon after 
the former and a number of reversions soon after the latter 
date. 

f Note. —During the ten years preceding 1st January, 
1907, there were only 12 casualties by death, resignation, 
and removal—a number 33 per cent, smaller than that 
recorded in the succeeding five years. * 
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compulsorily retired during the next ten years. 
Your memorialist does not for a moment suggest 
that this number is any criterion of the pro¬ 
bable number of casualties during the next ten 
years. He mentions it merely to indicate the 
small number of senior Civilians now serving in 
the United Provinces. It is clear from a con¬ 
sideration of the number of recruitments during 
the past four years as well as from the average 
number of officers recruited over a term of years 
in the past that the number of casualties, 
reckoned as the normal one for the cadre of the 
United Provinces, is approximately ten annually 
or about one hundred in ten years. But, it may 
be pointed out that during the next ten years, 
reckoning in all officers who have at present 
fifteen .years and upwards of completed service 
to their credit, only 106 officers could under the 
rules retire, were everyone of them to take his 
pension as soon as he became entitled to it. But, 
this is an impossible hypothesis. A reference 
to any Civil List will show that there are 
normally between 20 and 30 officers who con¬ 
tinue to serve after completing their twenty-fifth 
year of service. Making due allowance for this 
factor it seems extremely improbable that even 
a norrfial rate of promotion can be maintained 
during the next decade, even assuming the most 
favourable conditions and the maintenance of the 
existing number of superior appointments open 
to the service.* But, even if a normal rate of 
promotion were to be maintained the position of 
the junior members of the Service would be in 
ten years’ time exactly the same as that of officers 
with 12 to 15 years’ service at the present mo¬ 
ment, and this your memorialist has endeavoured 
to show is far from satisfactory. 

7. It also remains for consideration whether 
the total number of superior appointments at 
present open to members of the Indian Civil 
Service will remain the same as it is now : for on 
that factor every calculation as to the probable 
state of promotion in future years directly 
depends. There is a tendency abroad at the 
present day for posts outside the regular line, 
previously held by officers of the Indian Civil 
Service to be closed to this Service and given 
to officers of the special line concerned. An 
instance of this is the Inspector-Generalship of 
Police, which is at present held by a member of 
the Indian Police Service and a precedent having 
been now created, can no longer be reckoned as 
a post reserved for the Civil Service. Another 
appointment, that of Opium Agent, at present 
held by a member of the Service, is threatened, 
if not with abolition, at least with a heavy 
reduction in the emoluments attached to it. But 
the possibility, which your memorialist regards 
with the gravest concern, so far as his own pros- 
peots are concerned, is the listing of a number of 
superior appointments as open to the Provincial 
Service. In a recent debate in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, held at Calcutta on the 16th 
of March last, upon a resolution relating to the 
more extensive employment of Indians in the 
more highly-paid offices of the Government, the 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Home Department made, what your memorialist 
is convinced will be regarded as a promise, that 
within a short time a full sixth of all the superior 
appointments formerly reserved to members of 

• With regard to this point a reference to the third 

• Aonexare is solicited. 


the Indian Civil Service will be listed as open 
to the Provincial Service. There are at present 
in this province about 120 superior appointments 
of which seven are listed. If a full sixth be 
listed, no less than 13 more of these will be lost 
to the Service, a result which will retard the flow 
of promotion in this province, slow as it is at 
present, by nearly two years in the case of all 
officers not yet holding a superior appointment 
Taking the average annual increments allowed 
in the time-scale mentioned above, this represents 
a loss in monthly salary of about Rs. 200 per 
mensem over a long period of their service. 
While your memorialist has no desire to resist 
aspirations, which the Government of India con¬ 
sider reasonable, or claims which they recognise 
as legitimate, he would suggest with all deference 
for the consideration of your Lordship that it is 
desirable that some arrangement should be de¬ 
vised by which the possibility of a conflict between 
the declared policy of the Government and the 
personal interests and legitimate expectations of 
its Civilian officers may be avoided. 

8. Your memorialist has endeavoured to 
prove first that the position of the majority of 
the officers of the Civil Service serving in the 
United Provinces is more disadvantageous to 
them than, according to the official pronounce¬ 
ments of the Government of India, they have a 
right to expect that it should be, and secondly, 
that there is little prospect of any improvement 
in it taking place for at least another decade, 
while there is even a possibility of a marked 
deterioration. In these circumstances, he hopes 
that your Lordship will be graciously pleased to 
take their case into consideration and, if satisfied 
that they have a just claim, to afford them some 
measure of relief. He would suggest that by 
far the most satisfactory means for achieving 
this end would be the introduction of a time- 
scale of pay similar to that recently introduced 
in the case of officers serving in the Political 
Department. Such a scale would presumably in¬ 
clude all those appointments of which the emolu¬ 
ments are less than Rs. 2,500 per mensem and 
would be without prejudice to those local, perso¬ 
nal, and deputation allowances which are at 
present in existence and attached to certain 
special appointments. The case of junior Civi¬ 
lians, whose temporary appointment to a superior 
post was demanded by the needs of the public 
service, could be met by the grant of a suitable 
charge allowance. The great advantage of this 
remedy lies in the permanence of the relief 
afforded. It would reduce very considerably the 
necessity of transferring officers, whilst the 
natural disinclination of an officer to his rever¬ 
sion to a post involving less responsible work 
would not be aggravated, as at present, by a 
serious reduction in his salary. This method 
would also be attended by an enormous simpli¬ 
fication of work in the Accounts department and 
would do away with the necessity for the long 
tables of temporary promotions and reversions 
which appear every month in the official gazette. 

Should, however, this scheme be found for any 
reason impossible to realize, your memorialist 
hopes that some temporary relief may be afforded 
to such officers as may be considered entitled to 
it, in the shape of personal allowances to bring 
the pay of officers of a certain standing up to a 
certain recognised minimum. Such allowances 
were granted in 1876 to officers of this province, 
who were suffering from a block in promotion 
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similar to that which has now for several years anxieties. There have been criticisms, your memo* 
been making itself felt. It has been said that rialist hopes without justification, upon the quality 
the block then was worse than the one from which ,of the candidates who present themselves now-a- 
this generation of officers is suffering. This is days for admission to the Indian Civil Service as 
certainly true, but in comparing the case of the compared with the quality of those who entered 
Civilians of 1876 with that of the contemporaries its ranks in the past. It has been said, it may 
of your memorialist, two important differences be hoped without truth, that the Indian Civil 
must be borne in mind. First, in 1876 the Service, as a profession, is less popular now than 
-exchange value of the rupee was fifty per cent. . it used to be. Your memorialist believes that 
higher than it is now, whilst its purchasing value now if ever India stands in need of the best men 
in India was nearly double that it has since be- that England can send her and that any lowering 
come. Secondly, the block in the seventies, of the standard of Civilian officers in this country 
although extremely severe, cleared off very would be politically deplorable. The existence 
rapidly and gave some of those officers who had of discontent in the ranks of the Civil Service, 
suffered most from it, a very rapid run of pro- when once generally known, will inevitably affect 
motion towards the end of their service. A recruitment in England. It will certainly deal 
reference to the fourth Annexure to this memo- a death-blow to that hereditary sentiment which, 
rial will show that such an event is undei*present although no longer fostered-by any preparatory 
conditions unlikely to recur. The Annexure institution such as Haileybury College, has 
gives ihe number of officers now on the cadre of throughout the British dominion in India Been so 
the United Provinces for each year of recruit- striking and, it is believed, so valuable a factor 
ment. It will be seen that there are now 42 in the composition of the Civil Service. Apart 
officers remaining of those recruited between indeed from sentiment, the Indian Civilian of to- 
1883 and 1889, 64 of those recruited between day finds it increasingly difficult to afford his 
1890 and 1896, 59 of those recruited between sons an education similar to his own 3uch as will 
1897 and 1903, and 59 of those recruited between enable them to follow in his steps, even if he be 
1904 and 1910. These figures do not justify the not deterred by the apprehension of pecuniary 
expectation of any abnormally rapid flow of pro- embarrassment from incurring the responsibility of 
motion during the next 20 years. a family. 

A third means of accelerating promotion might 10. In conclusion, your memorialist craves 
be found in offering proportional pensions to pardon for the length of his representation and. 
senior officers desirous of retiring before the as in duty bound, will ever pray for your Lord 

completion of their full 25 years of service, ship’s welfare. _ 

although it is improbable that this remedy alone Annexure I. 

would effect much improvement in the situation. Table showing the number of officers with eight 

Whether any one or more of these alterna- gears’ service and over who were not holding 

tive measures of relief may ultimately commend a superior appointment on the first day of 

itself to your Lordship, your memorialist would the four quarters of the past five years. 
respectfully suggest that it or they might well 
be accompanied by certain subsidiary measures. 

Such are the provisions for payment, in case of 
transfer, of a sum reasonably approximating to 
the expenditure which has perforce to be 
incurred and the grant of a free passage to Europe 
to an officer proceeding on furlough. 

9. Finally, your memorialist wishes to add 
that his attitude in thus urging his claims upon 
your Lordship’s attention is not wholly a selfish 
one. It is recognised on all hands that the work 
of Civilian officers in India tends to grow not only 
more arduous but increasingly difficult and de¬ 
licate as years go on, and that more enthusiasm 
and tact are demanded from them for the efficient 
performance of their duties than heretofore. This 
fact was publicly recognised by Lord Morley of 
Blackburn, in a speech made by him to mem¬ 
bers of the Civil Service in London in 1908 on 
the occasion of their annual dinner. It needs no 
argument to prove that, such being the case, it is 
of paramount importance that all members of the 
Civil Service should be in a position in which 
they are contented and free from pecuniary 
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Annexure III. 

In this annexure an attempt is made to calculate 
■what will be the probable position of officers now 
in their 5th to their 9th year of service after 
intervals of three, six, and nine years. In making 
the calculation it has been assumed that the 
number of officers who remain on duty after 
completing 25 years of service will continue 
constant at 25 and that there will be one 
fortuitous casualty per annum by death, resig¬ 
nation or invaliding in the ranks of officers 
who have served for less than 25 and more than 
9 years. On these assumptions it may be antici¬ 
pated that, during the next three years, there will 
be (39+3—25 = ) 17 casualties, during the next 6 
years (69+6—25=) 50casualties, ana during the 
next niie years (98+9 —25=) 82 casualties. If 
now the senior officer in each of the years men¬ 
tioned be moved up a number of places in the 
Civil List, corresponding to that of casualties as 
calculated, it will be found that his position at 
the end of 3, 6 and 9 years will be as follows :— 
A. After 3 years — 

The senior officer now in his 9th year will hare reaohed the plaoe corre¬ 
sponding to that now held by the 8th 
officer in his 12th year. 


Ditto 

ditto 

8th 

ditto 

4th 

ditto 

11th 

l» 

Ditto 

ditto 

7th 

ditto 

8th 

ditto 

10th 

II 

Ditto 

ditto 

6th 

ditto 

7th 

ditto 

9th 

II 

Ditto 

ditto 

5th 

ditto 

7 th 

ditto 

8th 

If 

B. After 6 years — 






Ditto 

ditto 

9th 

ditto 

6th 

ditto 

15th 

II - 

Ditto 

ditto 

8th 

ditto 

1st 

ditto 

14th 

II 

Ditto 

ditto 

7th 

ditto 

2nd 

ditto 

13th 

>» 

Ditto 

ditto 

6th 

ditto 

9th 

ditto 

13th 

II 

Ditto 

ditto 

5th 

ditto 

5th 

ditto 

12 th 

II 

7. After 9 years— 






Ditto 

ditto 

9th 

ditto 

5th 

ditto 

18th 

>1 

Ditto 

ditto 

8th 

ditto 

11th 

ditto 

18th 

II 

Ditto 

ditto 

7th 

ditto 

8th 

ditto 

17th 

I* 

Ditto 

ditto 

6th 

ditto 

5th 

ditto 

16th 

f» 

Ditto 

ditto 

5th 

ditto 

4th 

ditto 

15th 

II 


J3 A A A AA AM AM A *& 
OOHNCO-flOCSCOQ O 
HiHHHiHHHHHH05 


From this calculation it would appear that at 
the end of three years the position of all the 
officers in the years examined may be expected 
to deteriorate slightly, that after six years their 
position will probably be in some cases better and 
in some worse than it is at present, and that after 
9 years their position will, on the whole, show a 
slight improvement. The improvement is, how¬ 
ever, at best one of not more than 4 or 5 places 
and depends entirely on the number of superior 
appointments being maintained at its present 
total, whilst the calculation is liable to further 
falsification by a decrease in the number of 
casualties or an increase above 25 in that of 
officers remaining on duty after they have served 
the full period necessary to earn their pension. 

Taking all this into consideration, it does nefc- 
seem too much to say that the prospects of any 
substantial acceleration in the present rate of 
promotion during the next decade are remote. 
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Annexuee IV. * 

List showing the number of oflioers recruited in each year. 


36th 
86 th 
81th 
82nd 
80th 
29th 
28th 
27th 
26th 
26th 
21th 
23rd 
22nd 


Year of service. 


Number of 
officers. 


1 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

6 

6 

6 

1 

16 


21st 

20th 

19th 

18th 


8 

7 

7 

12 


Year of serviae. 


17th 

16th 

15th 


12 


11th 

13th 

12th 

11th 

10th 

9th 

8th 


81 


7 th 
6th 
5th 
1th 
3rd 
2nd 
1st • 


Number of 
officers. 


10 

■) 

8 

1 30 

12 

) 

8 


11 

) 

11 

f 

6 


7 

L 

7 

\ 

9 

/ 

7 

\ 

7 

) 

6 

f 

9 

fiTM 

, 10 


9 

m 

11 
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APPENDIX, II. 

OfUolalS, non-officials, and associations In the United Provinces who, at the request of 
the Royal Commission, furnished written answers to the Interrogatories printed 
on pages V—XL of this volume, but who were not orally examined. 

(a)—Officials. 

<*1) Sir G. E. Knox, I.C.S., Puisne Judge, High Court. 

(2) S. P. O’Donnell, Esq., I.C.S., Secretary to Government. 

(3) W. Tudball, Esq., I.C.S., Puisne Judge, High Court. 

(4) H. R. C. Hailey, Esq., I.C.S., Director of Land Records and Agriculture. 

(5) H.V. Lovett, Esq., I.C.S., Commissioner, Lucknow. 

(6) P. Wyndham, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S., Collector, Mirzapur. 

(7) H. G. S. Tyler, Esq., I.C.S., Collector, Cawnpore. 

(8) A. B. fforde. Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Lucknow. 

(9) G. G. Sim, Esq., I.C.S., Chairman, Municipal Board, Cawnpore. 

(10) Khan Bahadur Aziz-ud-din Ahmad, Revenue Member, State Council, Bharatpur. 

(11) Saiyid Hidayat Ali, Officiating Sub-Judge, Gorakhpur. 

(12) Khan Bahadur Saiyid M. Hadi, Deputy Commissioner. 

(13) ' Maulvi Ghani Muhammad Khan, Deputy Collector. 

(14) Rai Bahadur P. Joshi, District and Sessions Judge, Banda. 

(15) K. Sen, Esq., Officiating District and Sessions Judge, Moradabad. 

(16) M. M. Lai, Esq., Assistant Record Officer. 

(17) Rai Bahadur Pandit M. Hukku, Sub-Judge. 

(18) Syed M. Raza, Munsif. 

(19) Rai Bahadur Pandit Kanhaiya Lai, Additional Judicial Commissioner, Lucknow. 

(20) Pandit G. Sahai, Junior Secretary, Board of Revenue. 

(21) Sir G. H. Richards, Chief Justice, Allahabad. 

(6)—-Non-offiaiala. 

(22) Raja Sir Tasadduq Rasul Khan, K.C.S.I., Raja of Jehangirabad. 

(23) Pandit G. N. Misra, Vakil, High Court, Lucknow. 

(24) Raja Raghuraj Singh, Raja of Mankapur. 

(25) Maulvi Nasir-ud-din Hasan, Barrister-at-Law. 

(26) His Highness the Nawab of Rampur, G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O. 

(27) Rai Bahadur Krishna Sah, C.I.E., Honorary Magistrate. 

(28) Muhammad Ishaq Khan, Esq., Honorary Secretary, Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College, Aligarh. 
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(29) Moti Chand, Esq., Landowner. 

(30) Rai Bahadur Lall Baij Nath, Retired District and Sessions Judge. 

(31) Thakur Surj Bakhsh Singh, Taluqdar. 

(32) J. H. Abbott, Esq., Engineer and Contractor, Cawnpore. 

(33) Pandit Tej Bahadur Sapru, Vakil, High Court. 

(34) Pandit Bishan Narayan Dar, Vakil, High Court. 

(35) Sheikh Mushir Hussain Kidwai, Barrister-at-Law, Qadia. 

(36) Rai Bahadur Pandit Ganga Prasad Varma, Editor, “ Advocate ." 

(37) Ibn-i-Ahmad, Esq., Vakil, High Court. 

(38) F. X. S. Rikh, Raja of Tajpur. 

(39) Rao Raghu Raj Singh, Zemindar, Bajgashi. 

(40) A. W. Ward, Esq., Professor, Canning College, Lucknow. 

(«)—Associations. 

(41) All-India Moslem League (Syed Wazir Hasan). 

(42) British Indian Association, Oudh, 

(43) Arya Pritinidhi Sabha (Pandit M. M. Seth). 

(44) Anglo-Indian Association, Allahabad (C. T. Robbie, Esq.). 


APPENDIX III. 

Officials, non-officials, and associations In tho United Provlncos\who furnished written 
answers to the Interrogatories printed on pages V—XL of this volume In response to 
a\notlf1catlon published In the Gazette, but who were not orally examined. 

(a)—Officials. 

(1) J. R. Pearson, Esq., I.C.S., Collector, Meerut. 

(2) D. Dewar, Esq., I.C.S., Officiating Collector, Pilibhit. 

(3) W. Raw, Esq., I.C.S., Inspector-General of Police. 

(4) E. P. Fawcett, Esq., I.C.S., Officiating Additional Judge, Basti. 

(5) Fandit K. Prasad, Deputy Collector, Ghazipur. 

(6) Maulvi Rafi-ud-din Ahmad, Deputy Collector, Meerut. 

(7) Maulvi M. H. Khan, Minister, Baoni State. 

(8) Maulvi R. K. Aga, Munsif, Benares. 

(9) Pandit P. Behari, Munsif, Basti. 

(10) Lala G. S. Mathur, Munsif. 

(11) Pandit S. B. Miqra, Dewan, Chhatarpur State. 

(12) R. Chand, Esq., Deputy Collector, Meerut. 

(13) P. C. Banarji, Esq., Puisne Judge, High Court. 

(14) E. M. D. Chamier, Esq., Judge, High Court. 

( 6 ) —Non-officials. 

(15) Govinda Das, Esq., Benares. 

(16) Syed A B. Bilgrami. 

(17) Haji Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan, Agra. 

(18) Syed Habibullah. 

(19) Raja Rampal Singh, C.I.E., Taluqdar. 

(20) J. Simeon, Esq., Vakil, High Court. 

(21) L. V. Joshi, Esq., Oxford and Cambridge Hostel, Allahabad. 

(22) N. G. Nulimsh, Esq., Cawnpore. 

(c) —Associations. 

(23) Bar Association, Bareilly (B. Pershad, Esq.). 

(24) Bar Association, Agra (Pandit G. S. Sharma). 

(25) Kayasth Sadar Sabha. 
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UNITED PROVINCES; 


The Numbers refer to Questions. 


A. 

Abdul Majid, Nawab Muhammad, evidence of 

44,494-638 

Abdullah, ibn Yusuf Ali, Khan Bahadur, I.O.S., 
evidence of - - - - - 42,603-3,000 

Accountant-General, complete account of leave taken 
by individuals kept by, and work entailed, Yusuf 
Ali . 42,742, 42,745-7 

Accounts Department, reservation of posts for Anglo- 
Indians in, Muhammad Ali - 47,819 

Acting allowances ( see under Pay, I.O.S.). 

Administration: 

Aims and ideals of English administration in India, 
and Indian point of view in connection with, U.P. 
Congress Committee ----- 43,188 
Antagonism of class prejudice not appreciable in, 
particulars, Piggott - 47,711-7 

British tonb and characteristics desired in, Ledgard, 
42,479, 42,489-90, 42,523; Sheo Prasad, 46,195, 
46,221, 46,246; Moti Lai Nehru, 46,446; Natthi 
Mai, 46,665 ; Piggott, 47,517 ; Lindsay, 48,271. 
Contentment of people under, necessary for success 
and efficiency of, Ledgard - 42,494 

Continuance on present lines advocated, Burn 

44,665 

Disturbance of, would upset vast amount of capital 
invested in India by Britishers, and confidence 
in, should be preserved to secure continuance 
of credit, Ledgard - 42,479, 4 2,524-5, 42,528-9, 

42,535-42 

Efficiency first consideration, Ledgard - 42,479(1), 

42,488, 42,491, 49,597-8 
Efficiency could be maintained by Indians if right 
class of men obtained, Yusuf Ali - - 42,873 

European character necessary for, Clay 47,058,47,072 
European system has become an Indian system by 
now, though based on Western principles, Saiyid 
Nabi-ullah - - - - 46,937, 46,939-40 

Increase in complexity of, Campbell, 47,356 ; Lindsay, 
48,271; Clay, p. 465. 

Progress of India under British, Malaviya - 43,173 
in a Stage of transition, and particulars, Ledgard, 
42,497-500; Marris, 44,115-7, 44,192-7. 

Successful co-operation of Europeans and Indians 
essential to, Holland - - - 45,093, 45,138-9 

Top-heavy, and farther deterioration in lower ranks 
would be disastrous to, Muhammad Ali 47,838, 
47,857, 47,932-41, 48,000-11 
on Western lines, essential, U.P. Congress Committee 

43,189, 43,201 

Age limits (see under Indian Civil Service Examina¬ 
tion). 

Age of arrival in Iudia ( see under Recruitment, 

I.C.S.). 

Agriculture: 

Chief occupation of the province, Baillie - 42,410 
Director of land records and ( see that title). 

Ali, Khan Bahadur Abdullah ibn Yusuf, evidence of 

42,603-3,000 

Ali, Muhammad, evidence of - - 47,815-8,137 

Ali, Syed Riza, B.A., LL.B., evidence of 45,260-410 

Aligarh: 

College, belief that literary talents implied weak¬ 
ness in science and mathematics, particulars re, 

Muhammad Ali . 48,064-7 

Law school at, Yusuf Ali - 42,960 
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Allahabad: 

Law school at, Yusuf Ali .... 42,960 
University, Yice-Chancellor privileged to nominate 
two graduates for appointment to Deputy Col- 
lectorships, Sundar Lai - - 43,436, 43,737-9 

All India Muslim League, views of, re simultaneous 
and separate examinations, U.P. .Congress Com¬ 
mittee, 43,189 ; Abdul Majid, 44,600-6; Riza Ali, 
45,311-4. 

Allowances ( see under Leave and Pay). 

Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans, many in 
public Services, and particulars re ability and position, 
Baillie, 42,335-8; Burn, 44,990-1. 

Annuities (see Pensions). 

Appointment ( see Recruitment). 

Arabic and Sanskrit (see under Syllabus under Indian 
Civil Service Examination and under Course of 
Study under Probation). 

Assistant Collectors ( see Collectors, Assistant). 

Assistant Government Advocates (see under Govern¬ 
ment Advocates). 

Assistant Magistrates ( see under Magistrates). 

Assistant Sessions Judges (see under Judges, Assistant 
Sessions). 


B. 

Backward Communities ( see under Communities). 

Baillie, Duncan Colvin, C.S.I., I.C.S., evidence of 

42,043-478 

Bajpai, Pandit Titla Prasad, evidence of 44,283-493 

Balwant Rajput High School, many former pupils of 
now in P.C.S., Khushalpal Singh - - 43,108-10 

Bar, Indian: 

Banisters in mufassal, appear before Subordinate 
Judges and District Magistrates indiscriminately, 
Moti Lai Nehru ------ 46,637 

Best men prefer, to Provincial Judicial Service, 
reasons and remedies suggested, Sundar Lai, 
43,444, 43,502, 43,666, 43,741, 43,746-9, 43,754-5 ; 
Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,337 ; Lindsay, 48,347. 

Best cases sometimes monopolised by higher branches 
of, Burkitt ----- 46,162-3 

Capability of, comparison with 

European bar, Yusuf Ali - - - 42,865-6 

I.C.S., Yusuf Ali 42,864, 42,909, 42,913-15,42,918 
P.C.S., Sri Ram, 45,782-6, 45,796-9; Campbell, 
47,476-7. 

Civil work preferred to criminal work by, Moti Lai 
Nehru. ------- 46,634 

European members : 

Decrease in, and reasons, Sundar Lai, 43,478-9; 

Piggott, 47,632-4, 47,673-4, 47,773-4. 
would be Encouraged to practice, if selection for 
District Judgeship a possibility, Piggott 

47,632-3 

Insufficient knowledge of vernaculars a disad¬ 
vantage in cross-examining, Piggott 47,771-4 
Number in High Court at Allahabad and in 
mufassal, Sundar Lai, 43,631a-33; Burkitt, 
46,113. 

Exceptions should be made in two years ’rule by High 
Court, in some cases, where appointments as 
officiating munsifs accepted, Khushalpal Singh 

43,152 

A 
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Bar, Indian. — continued. 

Experience in criminal work, particulars re, Sundar 

Lai .43,089 -ill 

Improvement in, particulars, Campbell 47,475,47,483 
Incomes earned at, particulars, Sheo Prasad - 40,201 
Lucknow, particulars re practice in court of Joint 
Magistrates and Deputy Magistrates, Saiyid 
Nabi-ullah - ----- 47,050-1 

Members often ignorant of social conditions of 
country, outside large towns, particulars re, Piggott 
47,025, 47,606-72, 47.722 
Members sometimes accept posts as munsifs. and then 
return to the Bar and complain of spoilt practice, 
Burkitt ------ -46,167 

Progress made by, and strong bench should l>e main¬ 
tained to cope with. Lindsay 48.436-8, 48.445-8 
Permeated by British ideals and traditions. Moti Lai 

Nehru . 46.458. 40.548 

Recruitment from (see under Judicial Branch). 
United Provinces, library, particulars re and books 
necessary for use of members of Bar. Burkitt 

46.071 9 

Value of, to Joint Magistrate, Burkitt - 46,065-7 

Baroda, system of class representation in. Muhammad 
Ah - - 47,815, 48,045-7,48,076- 7,48,070-80 

Board of Revenue: 

Jurisdiction extended over Executive Branch, P.C.S., 
in Province of Oudh. Sitla Prasad Bajpai - 44,371- 

Members : 

Inclusion of one among Listed Posts. Similar Lai 

43.416 

Number of posts, Burn - - - p. 201.202 

Reservation of posts as. for Europeans, advocated. 
Abdul Majid. 44.511. 44,550. 44,561 ; Moti Lai 
Nehru, 46,458. 

Pay : 

Amount, Burn - - - - • p. 201, 202 

Differentiation between European and Indian 
members, advocated, Malaviya - 43,373 4 

Secretaries : 

Appointment of Indians of good family to, advo¬ 
cated, Abdul Majid .... 44,560 

Inclusion of one among Listed Posts, advocated, 
Sundar Lai ------ 43.416 

Joint: 

First grade of Magistrates and Collectors cannot 
be attained by, Burn - - - - 44,640 

Listed in Agra and Oudh, Sri Ham - 45.582 
Junior : 

Post held by Deputy Collector, Sri Bam 45,617 
Salary and yearly increment, suggestion, 
Kliusalpal Singh ----- 43,000 

British Indian Association: 

Oudh, particulars re, Shahid Husain - 45,464-6 

Views of, represented in evidence of Shaikh Shahid 
Husain, Shahid Husain - - - 45,535 0 

Burkitt, William John Dwyer, I.C.S.. evidence of 

45,856 46,101 

Bnrn, Richard, I.C.S., evidence of - 44,639- 45,080 

C. 

Calcutta, application for reduction of standard on 
number of Indians failing in examination at. Sundar 
Lai .43,558 

Campbell, John Stratlieden, C.S.I.. C.I.E., I.C.S.. 
evidence of - - - - - - 47,356 -493 

Castes, representation of in public Service (see Class 
representation under Recruitment). 

Casualties, I.C.S.: 

Abnormal number in United Provinces and parti¬ 
culars, Clay ----- p. 463-4 
Cases of paralysis and, particulars, Sundar Lai 

43,781-2 

Number and particulars of, in recent years, Bum 

44,649 

Casualties, P.C.S., percentage and decrease, reasons. 
Burn ----- 44,659, p. 210 


Cawnpore, population and employment in factories, 
statistics, Leilgard ----- 42,527 

Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, Rai Bahadur, evidence of 

48,138-270 

Christians, Indian, particulars re, Saiyid Nabi-ullah 

46,853-4, 46,979 

City Magistrate (see under Magistrates). 


Clay, Joseph Miles, I.C.S., evidence of - 47,054-355 
Clerical Service: 

Appointments to Judicial Branch rarely made from. 
Burn- ...... -45,014 


Promotion to P.C.S. not advocated, Yusuf Ali 42,997 

Collectors and District Magistrates : 

Alteration of title to Deputy Commissioner not 
advocated, Harris 43,884. 44,004-5, 44,127 30 
Abuses in use of preventive sections of Criminal 
Procedure Code in actions against landowners 
and zamindars, not known of, Harris, 44,125-6, 
44,143-5; Piggott, 47,730. 

Additional, appointment not advocated, and no need 

for, Piggott . 47,639-42 

more Books of reference needed by, and personal 
assistant such as shorthand writer advocated for, 
Marris ....... 43,884 

should be Consulted with regard to economies in 
District Establishments, Muhammad Ali - 47,857 
Deputy Collectors officiating as (see under Collectors. 
Deputy). 

more Desk work and more association with people 
than formerly, and much harder work done by, 
Haillie ...... 42,475-8 

Difference between work of Joint Magistrate and 
Deputy Collectors depends on, Burn - 45,078-83 

Difference in districts controlled by, causes differ¬ 
ence in work, Yusuf Ali .... 42,768 

Functions and powers, particulars, Marris, 43,883, 
44,081 4, 44,089-126, 44,101-18, 44,231; Bum, 
44,651. 

Grades and number and percentage of appoint¬ 
ments, Burn . p. 202 

Greater part of average Civilian's official life spent 
as. and position with relation to Government 
should be strengthened, Yusuf Ali - - 42,677 

Head of the police and controller of subordinate 
magistracy, and grave objections to principle 
U.P. Congress Committee - 43,190 

Improvements in districts can be largely initiated 
by, Muhammad Ali - 48,074-5 

Interference with work of Deputy Collectors: 
None known, Chaudhri Maharaj Singh - 48,268 
Complaints of, and particulars, Muhammad Ali 

47,876, 48,160-13 

Junior Civilians, training of, by ; 

Advantages of system, Piggott - - - 47,543 

Collector too busy to spare time for, Sheo Prasad, 
46,211; Clay, 47,089. 

Lnportance of, Campbell .... 47,259 
Selection of Collector carefully made. Baillie 

42,386-7 

Listing of posts as : 

not Approved, Campbell - -47,356, 47,379 

Increase desired, Khushalpal Singh, 43,009; 
Sundar Lai, 43,416; Sri Bam, 45,617; Sheo 
Prasad, 46,221 ; Moti Lai Nehru, 46,458,46,464, 
46,528—30: Clay, 47,076; Chaudhri Maharaj 
Singh, 49,144. 

Present number. Sundar Lai, 43,436 ; Sitla Prasad 
Bajpai, 44,330; Sri Bam, 45,583. 

Selection before the age of 45, advocated and 
scheme for, Sitla Prasad Bajpai - 44,330 

Madras, percentage in higher grades too large, 
Muhammad Ali ------ 47,857 

Magisterial work and powers, and no overwork in 
connection with, Piggott - 47,641 

Men passed over for Commissionerships, inefficient 

as, Yusuf Ali . 42,826-7 

Money for general beneficent purposes should be 
entrusted to, Marris .43,884 
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Collectors and District Magistrates — continued. 

Nomination for post of Government Pleader or 
Public Prosecutor always made by, Yusuf Ali 

42,858 

Number of, Burn - - - - - - p. 202 

Officiating, system of appointment of Deputy 
Collectors as, abolished, and present arrangements, 
Sheo Frasad ----- 46,434-7 

One quarter posts as, might be filled by Indians 
during next 10-15 years, but no suitable men at 
present, Burkitt - 45,863, 45,917-21, 45,935-7 
Overworked, Sheo Prasad .... 46,211 

Pay : 

Complaint re insufficiency of, from Kumaun and 
Debra Dun, Burn ----- 44,650 
Garhwal and Almora, particulars re, Yusuf Alt', 
42,708-10; Burn, 44.649, 44.727-8,44,888-90; 

p. 201. 

Increase advocated, Burn - - - - 44,650 

Minimum of Rs. 1,833 advocated, and particulars 
re expenses, Marris - - - 43,885-6 

Naini Tal, pay- Burn - - - - - p. 201 

Rates of, and grading, for years 1870, 1880, 1890, 
1900, 1912, Burn - - - p. 201, 202, 203 

should Vary according to Districts held. Clay. 
47,330-1; Lindsay, 48.274. 

Police duties : 

could lie Carried on perfectly well by, without 
judicial functions, Sundar Lai - 43,672-4 

Particulars re, and, Yusuf Ali, 42,719-20; Marris, 
43,883, 44,043, 44,089-94, 44,119-20. 

Power to try criminal cases, but appeal from sentence 
of, to Sessions Judge permitted. Burn - 44,651 
Prosecutions under control of, procedure re, 
Sundar Lai ----- 43,678-83 

Rent cases tried by, in certain provinces, Sundar Lai 

43,772 

Reservation of posts for Europeans, advocated. 

Abdul Majid - - 44,511, 44,559,44,561-2 

Reservation of posts of, for I.C.S., advocated, 
Malaviya, 43,172 ; Moti Lai Nehru, 46,458, 46,528. 

Separation of executive and magistf.rial 
Powers : 

Advocated, U.P. Congress Committee - - 43,190 

not Advocated, and reason, Baillie, 42,380-1; Clay, 
47.098 ; Piggott, 47,731-2. 

Supervision of courts by. satisfactory, and value of 
experience in connection with Revenue cases and 
executive control of the Police. Baillie 42,093, 
42,340-1, 42,443, 42,451 

Supervision of Subordinate Magistrates: 
Control over Honorary Magistrates, importance 
of, and particulars, Marris 43,883, 44,095 -100 
undue Influence over decision of cases by Sub¬ 
ordinate Magistrates: 

sometimes Alleged, and remedy suggested, Sri 
Ram, 45,749-52 ; Piggott, 47,560, 47,677- 8. 
not Exercised by, Baillie, 42,444, 42,446 ; Marris, 
44,121; Clay, 47,314 8 ; Piggott, 47,725-30. 
not Generally apprehended, Moti Lai Nehru 

46,568-74 

sometimes Insist on more thorough inquiry re 
cases, Piggott ------ 47,726 

Touring by: 

Advantages, Burn - -44,659 

Particulars of. Moti Lai Nehru - - 46,577-83 

Transfer of cases, no instances of abuse of power 
knowD, Marris, 44,122-4; Piggott, 47,729. 

(see also Deputy Commissioner). 

Collectors, Assistant -. 

Advance by Government for purchase of furniture, 
horses, Ac. not usually taken advantage of, but 
tents supplied, Baillie - - - 42,382-5 

Bombay, first-class officers by travelling allowance 
rules, Sheo Prasad - . 46,244 

Honorary, appointment of landholders as, advocated, 
Khushalpal Singh ----- 43,081 
Number, particulars re grades and percentage of 
appointments. Burn - - - - p. 201, 202 


Collectors, Assistant— continued. 

Pay: 

Particulars of, Burn - ■ p. 201. 202, 44,980 

Pecuniary difficulties and increase of advocated, 
Baillie, 42,388-9; Clay, 47,100, 47,135-44, 
47,161-76, 47,257-8, 47,260-1. 

Training : 

Improvement in, required, and scheme, Clay 

47,089, 47,181-5 

Satisfactory as a rule, Baillie - - - 42,386 

Collectors, Deputy: 

Appointments as District and Sessions Judge and 
Assistant Sessions Judge might be given to, Yusuf 
Ali, 42,999; Khushalpal Singh, 43,053, 43,147; 
Shahid Husain, 45,557-9. 

Better suited for judgeship than members of Indian 

Bar, Yusuf Ali .42,864 

Best type recruited from Subordinate Service, but 
average better amongst men recruited direct, 

Baillie . 42,270-71 

Bigger establishment required by, than by munsif, 
and arrangement and particulars, Sri Ram 

45.683-4, 45,807-14, 45,826-37 
Combination of executive and judicial functions 
satisfactory. Marris ----- 43,938 
Comparison with subordinate judges, Sheo Prasad 

46,313-30 

Competition with members of Bar or subordinate 
service for judicial appointments should not be 
allowed, Sitla Prasad Bajpai - - - 44,316 

Confidence felt in. by people, Khushalpal Singh 

43,130 

not Consulted by members of I.C.S. now as formerly, 
Muhammad Ali ..... 48,095-6 

Creation of grade in listed posts suggested on 
Rs. 1.000-1,200 to adjust difference in number 
of listed postB held by Judicial and Executive 
Branches, Clay ...... 47,076 

Deterioration in status of, but prospects improving, 
particulars, Shahid Husain - - 45,560-2 

no Distinction between Assistant Collectors and 
Joint Magistrates and, in distribution of work 
advocated, Muhammad Ali - 47,875, 48,110 

Drudgery work done by at present, and more inde¬ 
pendence and relief from subordination advocated, 
Sri Ram, 45,617, 45,743-52 ; Muhammad Ali, 
47,876. 48,101-13. 

Duties and functions of. Burn, 44,659, 44,792 ; Riza 
Ali, 45,264; Sheo Prasad, 46.226.46.275. 46.101 8; 
Chaudhri Muharaj Singh, 48,234-5. 

Equal to Muusit's and Sub-Judges as far as legal 
attainments go, Chaudhri Muharaj Singh - 48,234 
Executive work an advantage in case of appointment 
of, to judgeship, Baillie ... - 42,453 

Extension of powers in appointments and dismissals, 
scheme not objected to, Marris - - 44,280-2 

Extra expenses not of much importance in higher 
grades , Sri Ram - 45,848-9 

Feeling in Service re promotion of inexperienced 
judicial officers over heads of, Chaudhri Maharaj 

Singh . 48,269-70 

First class, should be invested with powers of 
Assistant Sessions Judges, and reasons, Piggott 

47,560, 47,761-3 

only Four, holding other posts and particulars. Sri 
Ram -------- 45,617 

Grade of Rs. 600 really a listed post, but many 
members of P.C.S. do not know it, and anomaly 
of, Campbell - 47,378, 47,472 

Grade counts for nothing as regards work of, Baillie 

42,471 

Grades, percentage in different, particulars, and in¬ 
adequate number in higher grades, Muhammad 

Ali . 47,857, 47,868 

Graduates can obtain posts as, at once on entering 
Executive line, Malaviya ■ ■ - 43,384—5 

Honorary, four posts as, and men to be appointed 
Probationary Deputy Collectors on vacancy, Sheo 
Prasad ....... 46,20o 

A 2 
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Collectors, Deputy — continued. 

Importance of position and work of, with regard to 
masses and tenant classes, and particulars, Sheo 
Prasad ------- 4-6,--4 

Increase and onerous character of work, Chaudhri 
Maharaj Singh - - - - - -48,143 

Judicial work: 


Collectors, Deputy — continued. 

Probationary : 

Number, Burn - - - 44,657. 44, 60 S, 44,659 

Officials from subordinate service selected for 
appointment as, continue to get same pay, Sheo 

Prasad .46,232 

Pay: 

Amount and difference front Munsif. Burn 


not Approved, Campbell .... 47,485 
Criminal cases often carelessly tried. Natthi, 
Mall - - - - 46,713, 46,728 -31 

Criminal work well done as a rule, Piggott 

47,800 l 

done First of all, and preference given to, over 
executive work. Sheo Prasad 46,278, 46,427-8 
Good work might be done by certain brilliant 
exceptions, Saiyid Nabi-ullah - - 47,020 

not Known to be hopelessly bad, Yusuf All 43,000 

KUMAUN : 

Civil work done by, particulars, Burn, 44,658-0; 

Campbell, 47,466-7 ; Piggott, 47,809-11. 

Civil law prescribed in case of, Burn - 44,658, 

44,659, p. 211 

work of Subordinate Judges and Munsifs done 
by, but Subordinate Judges to be appointed. 
Campbell ----- 47,460 7 

Last attempt to appoint District Judge from, par¬ 
ticulars. Sitla Prasad Bajpai - - 44.455 -6 

Leave: 

Full amount on full pay often not taken, and 
reason, and leave on half pay only taken for 
illness or business, Morris - - 43,948-9 

Medical, two years not often taken by, Sheo 
Prasad ------ 46,303-4 

Listed posts scheme would be appreciated by, Burn 

45.018-20 

do not Live long after retirement, and reason pro¬ 
bably hard work, Sri Bam - - - 45.850-2 

Number, Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,320, 44,657; Barn. 
44,908. 

Number of those whose service will be up in 10 
years, and all could not possibly reach highest 
grade in that time. Sheo Prasad - ■ - 46,219 

can Officiate for an Indian Civil Service officer only 
if no I.C.S. officer available 011 the spot. Bant 

45,084 

Officiating appointments as Collectors: 
Abolished, and particulars re present system and 
arrangements, Sheo Prasad - ■ 46,434-7 

Recommended, Marris - 44.279 

only Two at present acting as Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners, and details, Campbell - - 47,417-20 

Overworked, and increase of posts advocated, and 
scheme, Khushalpal Singh, 43,082-3; Sheo Prasad, 
45,850-2, 46,222, 46,232, 46,277-80, 46,426. 

Pay: 

Adequate, Baillie . ... . 42,159 

Allowance should be made to. when serving ;i^ 
assistant settlement officer, Sri Bam - 45.617 
Differentiation from Munsifs, particulars and 
reasons for, Burn - - 45.027-36, 45.045-9 

Inadequate, and increase advocated, and sugges¬ 
tions, Khashalpal Singh. 43,156: Marris, 43.830. 
44,256; Biza Ali, 45,276; Sri Ram, 45.612, 
45,683-5, 45,832-4; Sheo Prasad. 46.226.46.228, 
46.275, 46.333—4; Moti Lai Nehru. 46.491 ; 
Campbell. 47,356. 47,392 -3. 

New scale just sanctioned, details of. and dis¬ 
advantages, Burn - 45,064-8 

Rates of, statement, Sheo Prasad - - 46,205 

Rates of, and grading, for years 1863, 1870, 1880, 
1890, Burn - - - - - - p. 203 

Time-scale, scheme for, Sheo Prasad - 46,228, 

46,333-4 

Police recruited for, satisfactory, but not many, and 
reason, Baillie ----- 42,461-2 

Post refused by Opium officers owing to decrease of 
pay implied by, Baillie - - - 42.456-8 

Probation, details, Burn - - 44,658, 44,659 


45,028-34 

Increase advocated, Marris, 43,943; Sri Bam, 
45,612 ; Sheo Prasad, 46,226. 

Rates of, and number of posts in 1912, and 
some added in 1907, Sheo Prasad 46,205, 46,225 
Training of, unsatisfactory, and details, Khushalpal 

Singh .43,046 

Promotion : 

Difficulty re. Bum ----- 45,068 
Particulars, Sundar Lai, 43,436; Marris, 44,276-8. 
Selectiou should be possible during two stages in 
career, Baillie ..... 42,376 
no Temporary, in connection with leave, Baillie 

42,468 

Promotion to I.C.S. advocated, Natthi Mai - 46,703 
Promotion to, from subordinate service : 
Alteration in proportion of, Burn 44,659, p. 210 
Average age of tahsildars chosen for post is 
much lower than maximum, but alteration not 
advocated specially, Baillie - - 42,465-6 

Better method than competitive examinations, and 
improvements in arrangements re, suggested, 

Marris . 44,133-40 

no Inferiority experienced in work of tahsildars 
and naib-tabsildars, Baillie - - 42,419-21 

One-fourth advocated and reason, Chaudhri Maha¬ 
raj Singh .... 48,189, 48,191-2 
Pay should not be less lhan Rs. 250 after passing 
Departmental examination, Natthi Mai 40,692. 

46,708-9 

Power of reversion, Burn - - - 44,659 

Tahsildars promoted to, suggestions re powers of, 
Sheo Prasad - 46,211 

Proportion of posts in higher grades compares 
unfavourably with other provinces Sheo Prasad 

46,226 

Prospects, improvement advocated, Sheo Prasad 

46,226, 46,275, 46,404-8 
Recruitment (see under Recruitment, P.C.S.). 
Revision of cadre, scheme, Burn - - 44,657 

Scheme for special class of, subordinate to District 
and Sessions Judge, and doing only judicial work, 
not advocated, Burn - - 44,659, p. 211 

Separate lists should be kept of candidates recruited 
from outside and from subordinate service, Natthi 

Mai . 46,692,46,708-9 

Staff, particulars re, Sheo Prasad - 46,222, 46,300 

Training : 

Extract from Manual of Government Orders re. 

Burn . 44,658 

Suggestions for, Chaudhri Maharaj Singh 48,142 
Travelling allowance, inadequate, and first class 
should be given, Yusuf Ali, 42,998; Sri. Bam. 
45,811, 45,813, 4.>. 826 , 4.>,830— 1 ; Sheo Prasad. 
46.226, 46,232. 16,244, 46,393-4; Chaudhri 

Maharaj Singh, 48,242-50. 

Used to fill vacancies in inferior posts held by I.C.S. 
officers. Burn ------ 44,659 

Valuable experience obtained by in exercise of 
magisterial functions, Chaudhri Maharaj Singh 

48,232. 48,235 

Colonial Civil Service, combination of examination 
with Home and Indian Civil Service Examinations 
(see Indian Civil Service Examination). 

Commerce : 

Comparison of prospects in, with those in Civil 
Service, Ledgard .... 42,501-17 

Europeans in : 

Assistants imported from England, Ledgard 42,554 
Less pay than members of I.C.S. drawn by, up to 
15 or 20 years’ service, Ledgard - 42,516-7. 

42,561-2 

Particulars re business houses controlled by, 

Ledgard . 42,544-50 

Training, particulars re, Ledgard - 42,554 
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Commerce — continued. 

Heads op Departments : 

Europeans with the exception of one Parsi, 
Ledgnrd 42,531 

Salary, particulars, Ledgard - - 42,515 

Increase in trade in recent years, especially portion 
controlled by Europeans, Ledgard - 42,543-3 

Indians : 

not Extensively employed in European firms at 
Cawnpore, Ledgard - - - 42,547 

no Organised system of training, hut special 
efficiency encouraged, Ledgard - 42,551-60 


Commissioners, Deputy — continued. 

Complaint re insufficiency of pay. when occupying 
post of District Officer, Burn - - - 44,650 

(see also Collectors and District Magistrates.) 

Commissioner of Excise: 

Assistant, post held by Deputy Collector, Sri Bam 

45,617 

Pay. rates and grading, in year 1880, Burn - p. 203 

Commissioners, Extra Assistant ( see Deputy Col¬ 
lectors). 


Leave: 

Annual vacation given, and particulars, Ledgard Commissioners, Judicial: 


42,520 2, 42,532-4 
Rules, not fixed, but general idea of, and nearly 
always given on full pay and passage one way or 
both ways sometimes paid by firm. Ledgard 

42,518-0 

Partnerships, larger increment received in, than in 
high posts of I.C.S., and details re promotion to, 
Ledgard ------ 42,562-6 

Pay : 

Better than in I.C.S. in higher posts, and par¬ 
ticulars re, Ledgard - - - 42,501-17 

Increase in, considerable, Ledgard - - 42,550 

no Time-scale as a rule, but promotion according 
to efficiency, Ledgard - - - 12.513-4 

Tendency for increase in employment of domiciled 
Europeans, but not of Indians, Ledgard 42,547 

Commissioners: 


Additional : 

Appointment from Judicial Branch, P.C.S., Sitla 
Prasad Bajpai ----- 44.332 
Pay and particulars re appointment, Burn p. 201, 

p. 202, 44,882 

Consulted in selecting men for judgeshipB, Burn 

44,838 

Equal pay for officers of P.C.S. or I.C.S. holding post 
of, advocated, Burn ----- 44,653 
Pay and number, Burn - - - - p. 201, 202 

Pensions, special should he given to, after five years’ 
service. Clay - - - - - - 47,112 

Registrar of Court of : 

Listing of post advocated, Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 
44.301, 44,332 ; Sri Ram, 45.651; Sheo Prasad, 
46.221 ; Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, 48,144. 

Pay, Burn - - - - - - p. 201 


Admission of Indians to posts as, not objected to, 
Sri Ram ------- 45,704 

All Executive officers above rank of, should receive 
special pensions after five years’ service, Clay 

47,112 

Functions, Yusuf Ali, 42,824-7 ; Sundar Lai, 43,770. 
no Indian ever posted permanently as, and particulars 
re, Muhammad Ali - - 47.862,48,114-7 

Listing of one post as, recommended, Sundar Lai 

43,416 

Listing of one post as, recommended by Government 
with certain reservations and endorsed by Secretary 
of State, Sheo Prasad ... - 42,622 

Members of P.C.S. should he promoted to posts of, 

Muhammad Ali .17,970 

Number, Burn - - - - pp. 301, 202, 203 

One candidate for Deputy Collectorship recom¬ 
mended by, details, Sundar Lai - - 43,436 

Pay : 

Amounts, Bum - pp. ‘201, 202, 203 

Difference between that of Collector and, Marris 

43,886 

Equal, for Europeans and Indians, not advocated. 
Malaviya ------ 43,362 

Rates of, and grading, for years 1863, 1870, 1880, 
1890, 1900, 1912, Burn - - - - p. 203 

Pressure on, owing to cost of living and suggestion 
for increase of salary. Burn - - -44,650 

Promotion to, particulars re, Yusuf Ali, 42,824 -7 ; 
Burkitt, 46,088-93. 

Reservation of all posts for Europeans, advocated. 

Abdul Majid - - - 14.511. 14.559, 44,561 

Reservation of posts for I.C.S. advocated, Malaviya. 


Selection, details and particulars re candidates, Burn 

44,644 

Communities: 

Backward: 

Many possessed of administrative capacity, and 
reservation of posts for, advocated, Muhammad 
Ali - 47,819, 47,821, 47,881, 47.885, 47,891, 
47,948-57, 48,014-21, 48,032, 48,038, 48,069-73 
Special favours in respect of class representation 
would demoralise, and spirit of competition 
better, Sheo Prasad .... 46,210 
Representation in public service (see Class Repre¬ 
sentation under Recruitment). 

Conditions of Service, I.C.S.: 

Inferior posts : 

Difficulties re, and suggestion that numlier of, 
should correspond to 39 per cent, on number of 
superior posts, Burn - - 44,649, 44,891 

Established more with reference to needs of 
administrators than of administration, Muham¬ 
mad Ali - - 47,857, 47,932-41, 48,003-8 

Number and percentage, particulars re. Burn, 
p. 200-1; Muhammad Ali, 47,857, 48,087. 
System accepted, but limit of Rs. 1,000 should be 
raised to Rs. 1,400 or Rs. 1,500, Yusuf Ali 

42,654, 42,663, 42,941 
System approved, Jlaillie. 42,091 ; Marris, 43,879; 
Burn. 44.649; Burkitt, 45,893; Clay, 47,097; 
Piygott, 47.555. 

Officers of over two and hei.ow eight years 

SERVICE : 


43,172 ; Mold Lai Nehru, 46.458. 46,627. 


Failure to rise above Rupees 5<MI grade, particulars 


Sufficient authority commanded by, without any 
magisterial authority, Sundar Lai - 43.685-7 

might he Unit of administration if cadre of I.C.S. 

reduced. Yusuf Ah' - 42.677, 42,725-6, 42,900 

Unnecessary in provinces with Boards of Revenue, 
Moti Lai Nehru ----- 46.458 

Commissioners, Assistant: 

1st Grade, increase of number. Burn - - 44,649 

Head, recruited from ministerial service, and 
members of P.C.S. should be selected in future, 


and increase in during last year. Burn 44,714-5 
Lists for 190.8 to 1912, Burn - - p. 188-99 

Officers of over eight years service : 

Lists for 1908 to 1912. Burn - - p.187-200 

Particulars re, in year 1913. Burn - 44.716-7 

Tendency to increase posts below Sessions Judge 
for members of I.C.S. and too many in executive 
branch also, Yusuf Ali - - - -42,677 

Quinquennial Examination : 


and reasons, Sri Ram ... - 45,617 

Pay and number, Burn - - - - p. 201, 202 

Pay, rates of, and grading, for years 1870, 1880, 
1890, 1900, 1912, Burn - - - - p. 203 


into Prospects and conditions of Indian members, 
suggested, Muhammad Ali - - - 47,862 

System suitable, Marris .... 43,880 
System not suitable, Burn - - - - 44,649 


Commissioners, Deputy: 

Amalgamation of 2nd Grade with District Magis¬ 
trates 2nd Grade advocated, Bum • - 44,650 


“ Superior Posts ”: 

Appointments, methods of, Burn, 44.649 ; Lindsay, 
48,271. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA : 


Conditions of Service, I.C.S. — continued. 

•• Superior Posts ”— continued. 

Eight judgeships listed open to P.C.S., and two 
posts of Magistrate and Collector, for Executive 
Branch, Burn - 44,940. 44,<>5t*, 44,670, 44.768 -74. 

44,858-60, 44,005, 45,021 
Number, Burn - 44,649. p. 200 1 

Xnmber and percentage and too many posts in 
higher grades, Muhammad Ali 47,857.47,962 -41. 

48.005 8.48,087 

Pay, not always over Rs. 1.000, examples and 
grievance rc. Burn - 44,649. 44.721, 44.727 8. 

44.888 90,44,910 
Reduction advocated and scheme, Mnhamrnud Ali 
47,857, 47,955 -41. 48,000-11 
no Scheme connected with, could lie introduced 
immediately. Burkitt - 40.002 

Statement of officers over eight years' service, not 
holding, on first day of the four quarters of the 
last five years. Clay - - - - p. 465 

System : 

Approved, Baillie, 42,089, 42,092 ; Burn. 44,649 ; 

Burkitt. 45,892; Clay, 47,096, 47,106. 
Approved if age limit lowered, Yusuf Ali. 42.655. 
42,656. 42.959; Marris. 46.878. 46.998 -9; 
Piggott. 47,554. 

Broken down, and reasons. Burkitt, 45,892. 
45,948-50; Clay, 47,096, 47,145-6; Piggott. 
47,557, 47,657. 

Difficulties for Administration, Burn - 44,649 
Established more with reference to needs of 
administrators than of administration, Mu¬ 
hammad Ali - 47,857, 47,932-41. 48,005-8 
Temporary, showing of officers recruited against, 
in lowest grade, works satisfactorily, Burn 

44.649 

Conditions of Service, P.C.S., Quinquennial Examina¬ 
tion, no means of knowing whether it takes place, 


Muhammad Ali ...... 47,857 

Co-operative Credit Societies, Registrar of; 

Assistant : 

One post included among Deputy Collectors cadre, 
Sheo Prasad ------ 46,205 

Transference to higher grade. Burn - - 44,657 
Listing of, advocated. Sri Ram ■ - - 45.65] 

Pay, Burn - - - - - - - p. 201 


Cost of Living, increase in, Baillie, 42,424 - 5 ; Ledgard, 
42,479; Khushalpal Singh. 43,050, 43,074-5; 

Malaviya, 43,230 ; Sundar Lai. 43,432, 43,444, 
43,629 ; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44.337 ; Abdul Majid. 
44,551, 44,535, 44,638; Burn, 44,650; Sri Ram. 
45,611; Burkitt. 45,895, 46,123; Sheo Prasad. 
46,226, 46,240; Clay, 47,107, p. 462, 465 ; Campbell, 
47,356, 47,368, 47,394, 47,457, 47,462; Lindsay, 
48,274. 

Council(s): 

Governor General’s Executive : 

Admission of Indians to, by Minto-Morley admini¬ 
stration, Malaviya .... 43.173 

Appointments on, recently given to Indian lawyers 
disapproval of, Muhammad Ah' - 47,862 

India, admission of Indians referred to. Malaviua 

43.173 

Legislative : 

no Elected members in immediate past, and 
Indian Law not permeated with Indian opinion 
owing to. Yusuf Ali - - - 12.876 7 

National interests not preferred to class interests 
by, and bvdk of population not represented in, 
particulars and disadvantages, Baillie - 42,049, 

42,291-6 

Court Inspector (see Public Prosecutor). 

Courts: 

Civil rent cases come up in, Sundar Lai - 43,772-4 
District, barristers connected with, particulars, 
Yusuf Ali ------ 42,914-7 

High Court (see that title). 

Judges (see that title). 

Cramming: 

for I.C.S. Examination objected to, and should be 
made impossible, Ledgard, 42,479; Holland. Ah 099 
45,101, 45,167, 45,218-20 ; Clay, 47,058, 47,064. 


Cramming— continued. 

would be one Result of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions, Marris, 43,823; Clay, 47,058. 

Crown. Prosecutor (see Government Pleader). 

D. 

Decremental Rate (see under Recruitment). 

Departmental Examination (see under Training). 

Deputy Collectors (see Collectors. Deputy). 

Deputy Magistrates (sec under Magistrate). 

Director of Land Records and Agriculture; 

Assistant : 

Corresponds approximately to grade of Joint 
Magistrate, Clay ■ - - - - 47,195 

Listed post as, in Agra and Oudli, Sri ltam 45,582 
Personal, post held by Deputy Collector, Sri Bam 

45,617 

Deputy, listing of post advocated, and reasons, 
Sheo Prasad, 46,221 ; Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, 
48,144. 

Inclusion of post among Listed Posts, advocated, 
Sundar Lai ..... -43,416 

Pay and particulars re appointments. Barn - p. 201, 

44,886-7 

District Boards, secretary for more important, should 
be added to cadre, Chaudhri Maharaj Singh 48,143, 

48,170-4 

District Judges (sen Judges, District and Sessions). 

Districts, preferred to Divisions, as unit of admini¬ 
stration, Yusuf Ali .42,725 

Districts, Hill, officers serving in should get equal 
pay with those in plains, Campbell 47,357, 47,401-7 

Divisions, might be made unit of administration, if 
smaller I.C.S. staff desired, Yusuf Ali - 42,725-6 

Domiciled Community; 

in Public services as efficient as others, Burn 44,990-1 
Reservation of certain posts for, under system of 
separate examination advocated, scheme, Muham¬ 
mad Ali . 47,819, 48,082-5 

E. 

Education in India : 

Central Provinces, transference from jurisdiction of 
Calcutta University to Allahabad, dissatisfaction 
rc, and difficulties owing to slight difference in 
standards, Sundar Lai - - - 43,641-2 

Chiefs’ College, particulars re, Marris - 44,070, 

44,073-8 

Complete system, without necessity of taking course 
at English University ideal desired, Saiyid Nabi- 

ullah . 46,958-60 

Development of administrative capacity should be 
one of foremost aims of, and suggestions, Holland 

45,093,45,181-3,45,186 

Effect of Simultaneous Examination (see under 
Simultaneous Examination). 

Increased cost of, Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,337 ; Sheo 
Prasad, 46,226. 

Matriculation : 

Particulars re candidates, Sundar Lai - 43.556 
in Punjab regarded as easier by students, Sundar 

Lai -.43,638 

Mature of, required by Administration, particulars 
rc, Mahammad Alt - 48,030-S 

Progress of. in recent years, Hint. Ali, 45,332 ; Sri 
ltam, 45.611, 45,676-9; Campbell, 47,356; Mu¬ 
hammad Ali, 47,832 ; Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, 
48,140. 

Standard higher in England than in Lidia, 
Malaviya 43,375 

Talukdari schools, particulars re, Marris - 44,070, 

44,076, 44,078 

Universities (see that title). 

Educational Department; 

Gradual loss of control of, by I.C.S., Yusuf Ali 

42,677 

Pay, better in proportion to age of officer than in 

I.C.S., Clay .47,162 

Schools, Deputy Inspectress of, first-class officers by 
t ravelling allowance rules. Sheo Prasad - 46,244 
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Educational Service, provincial travelling allowance, 
Sheo Prasad . 46,244 

Engineers: 

Apprentice and assistant, first-class officers by 
travelling allowance miles, Shea Prasad - 46,244 

Eurasians (see Anglo-Indians). 

European Officials: 

Cases involving European interests fairly judged l>y, 

Piggott . 47,716 

Certain districts require European magistrates, 
reasons and list. Clay - - - -47,072 

Comparison with Indians, Ledgard. 42,470 ; 
U.P. Congress Committee, 4.4,189; Sundae La!. 
43,595-602; Holland. 45,093; Riza All, 45,264; 
Campbell, 47,356. 

no Danger of Indians outnumbering, at present. 
Holland, 45,093, 45,145; Sri Ram, 45.509; Mali 
Lai Nelira, 40.446, 46.459. 

Employment of Minimum Proportion in 
Higher Posts: 

Advocated, Baillie, 42,003; Ledyard, 42,479 ( 6 ), 
42,582-6; Khushalpal Singh, 43.006, 43,018, 
43,057; Harris, 43,840; Abdul Majid, 44,512; 
Natthi Mai, 46,656 ; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 40,761 ; 
Campbell. 47,350 ; Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, 
48,144. 

not Advocated, Yusuf AH. 42,623, 42,870 3 ; U P. 
Congress Committee. 43,198; Sitla Prasad 
Bajpai, 44,28!), 44.359; Moti Ijal Nehru, 46,459. 
not Advocated, but preponderance desired at 
present and provided for, Muhammad Ali 

47,833, 47,907 

Desirable, but no fixed proportion advoca ted, Sit nda r 
Lai, 43,396, 43,409, 43,457; Rita Ali, 45,263 -4; 
Sri Ram, 45,579, 45.024-5, 45,703; Sheo Prasad. 
46,195, 46,198, 46,221-2; Clay, 47,072, 47,107, 
47,291-2; Piggott. 47,517 ; Lindsay, 48.271, 
48,402. 

not Desirable, but fair proportion always antici¬ 
pated, Malaviya ■ 43,173,43,290,43,293-8 

Efficiency should be sole consideration, Shahid 
Husain ------- 45,424 

Method of obtaining, particulars, Saiyid Nabi- 
ullah - - 46,815 ■!), 40,862, 46,866, 46,980 

not Possible to maintain with any certainty if 
simultaneous examinations granted, Piggott 

47,500 

Predominance in higher governing posts necessary, 

Burn . 44,639, 44,642 

Preponderance of Europeans not desired in 
administration, and gradual reduction desired 
and anticipated, Malaviya - 43,220, 43,291-8 

Indians of lower classes prefer to take cases before, 
Harris - - - 43,849, 44,151-4, 45,243-7 

Machinery of administration better understood by, 
than by an Indian, Natthi Mol - - -46,719 

Manner towards Indians objected to, particulars 
re, Saiyid Nabi-ullali, 46,769, 46,779, 46,840 3, 
46,888 ; Muhammad Ali, 47,844. 

Objection to serving under Indians, Ledgard, 42,479 
(3); Muhammad Ali, 47,861, 48,088-91. 

Service would consist of about half, if schemes for 
recruitment followed, and details re, Muhammad 

Ali . 47,905-8,47,988-9 

Superiority of, over Indians in management of 
responsible affairs, and preferred by Indians them¬ 
selves for impartiality in trial of cases, &c., 
Ledgard - - 42,479 (2), 42,578-81, 42,599-601 

Examinations: 

Frauds and Leakage of Questions in India : 
Particulars re, and growth of public opinion 
would put an end to. Yusuf Ali 42,609,42,750 -5, 
42,828-35, 42,878-9, 42,894, 42,896-7 
Some, hut very few cases, and reasons and par¬ 
ticulars. Sundar ImI - 43,609-24, 43,649-52, 

43,692-8 

High court vakil examination, no frauds known in, 
Sundar Lai - - - 43,622,43,692 

(see also Separate examination and Simultaneous 
examination.) 

Exchange Compensation Allowance (see under Pay). 


Excise: 

Commissioner of (see that title). 

Inspector-General of ; 

Held by same man as Inspector-Generalship of 
Registration, Sundar Lai - - - 43,792 

Inclusion of post among listed posts might be 
practicable, Sundar Lai - - - - 43,793 

Executive Branch, I.C.S.: 

Better off than Judicial Branch, particulars, Sheo 
Prasad . 46,275, 46,311 

Europeans, minimum of : 

Sixty per cent, advocated, Riza Ali - - 45,264 

Two-thirds suggested, Khushalpal Singh 43,053, 

43.059-60, 43,091 

Indians : 

Appointments withheld from, Muhammad Ali 

47,862 

Good birth, high caste, &c. particularly important 
with regard to, Shahid Husain - - 45,521 

Proportion of posts suggested for, Khushalpal 
Singh ------ 43,089—91 

Judicial functions, combination and separation of 
(sec under Judicial Branch). 

Knowledge of people gained by officers in, Piggott, 
47,625-6, 47-688 ; Lindsay, 48,273. 

Knowledge of people not really gained by officers, 
and particulais, Moti Lai Nehru 46,555-9, 46,577- 

83, 46,624-5 

Listed posts (see that title). 

Members other than those in Revenue branch avail¬ 
able, as Deputy Collectors, Baillie - 42,454-5 

Officers should only do executive and revenue work, 
Saiyid Nabi-ullah - 46,789, 46,886-7, 46,916-20 
Outsiders of ability could not be admitted to, except 
at period of training, Baillie - - - 42,330 

Overworked and increase of cadre needed. Sundar 
Lai, 43,498-500, 43,783; Piggott, 47,643. 

Pensions : 

Increase should be received in higher posts, Baillie 

42,114 

Special, suggestion, Clay .... 47,112 
System of equal annuities, not advocated for High 
Executive Officers, Yusuf Ali - - - 42,672 

(see also Pensions, I.C.S.) 

Probation (see Probation, I.C.S.). 

Promotion (see Promotion, I.C.S.). 

Recruitment: 

Simultaneous examination in England and India, 
separate from Judicial Branch, advocated, and 
reasons and scheme, Khushalpal Singh, 43,005, 
43,057 8, 43,066-8, 43,085 -8, 43,121G1 ; Mala¬ 
viya, 43,158, 43,165, 43,212-4, 43,254-6, 43,289. 
(see also Recruitment, I.C.S.) 

Reporting of eases by junior Civilian electing for, 
might be dispensed with, Yusuf Ali 42,648, 42,735 
Reservation of certain posts for members of, advo¬ 
cated and particulars, Moti Lai Nehru - 46,458 

Touring : 

Camp touring, particulars re, Moti Lai Nehru- 

40,555-7, 46,577-83, 46,624-5 
Camp work might be set off in Judicial Branch by 
grant of extra fortnight’s holiday and no com¬ 
plaints anticipated, Burkitt - - 46,021-2 

Training in Law : 

Necessary, and inclusion of more subjects advo¬ 
cated, Baillie, 42,235-6; Khushalpal Singh, 
43,035. 

not Necessary, as plenty of selection for Judicial 
Branch possible outside, Sundar Lai - 43,401 

Executive Branch, P.C.S.: 

Appointments on deputation in Native States more 
often obtained by members of. than by those in 
Judicial Branch, Clay .... 47,070 

Cadre: 

Increase advocated. Chaudhri Maharaj Singh 

48,143, 48,170-3 

Increase, question of, and 18 extra men in proba¬ 
tionary grade may have been appointed, Sheo 

Prasad .46,205 

Method of fixing strength of. Bum, 44,659 ; Sheo 
Prasad, 46,214; Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, 48,143, 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA: 


Executive Branch, P.C.S.— continued. 

Cadre— continued. 

Number of posts, comparison of latest Civil List 
with Appendix B., and particulars re, Sheo 
Prasad ------- 46,205 

Number of posts, statements for 1890, 1900, and 
1912, Burn ----- p. 217-8 

Number of post3, table showing, before 1893, in 
1893 and in 1912, Sheo Prasad - - 46,225 

Comparison of functions with Judicial Branch, Sheo 
Prasad , 46,348-51 ; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 47,027, 
47,029, 

Division into two groups, scheme, if Judicial and 
Executive functions not separated, lliza Al.i 45,264, 

45,301-2, 45,371 2 
Entrance to, more difficult than into Judicial Branch, 
and higher pay would not necessarily divert candi¬ 
dates, Sri Ram ----- 45,835-7 

Functions of officers in, in connection with legal 
matters, Sunday Lai ----- 43,665 
only Half a dozen successful candidates admitted to, 
each year, Malaviya - - - - 43,388-9 

Inclusion of subordinate revenue service of tahsil- 
dars and naib-tahsildars in, not advocated. Burn 

44,659 

Judicial functions, combination and separation (see 
under Judicial Branch, P.C.S.). 

Law degrees, possessed by some officers in, (Jhandhri 
Muliaraj Singh - - 48,145, 48,217-9, 48,234 

Leave: 

Decrease in amount taken, reasons for, Burn, 

44,661 

Furlough, small amount taken in recent years, 
percentage and reason for, Burn - - 44,661 

Long, at shorter intervals a necessity, Sheo Prasad 
46,232. 46,277-80, 46.285-6, 46,402-3 
Medical, steady rise in amount taken, Burn 44,661 
(sec also Leave, P.C.S.) 

Men have broken down injudicial Branch and in, 
and lx>th as bad, Sheo Prasad - - 46,329- 30 

Number of graduates in, Sunday La! - - 43,436 

Officers, classes of, and appointments, Burn - p. 214 
Organisation, satisfactory on the whole, Sheo Prasad 

46,243 

Oudh, more hard worked than Judicial Brunch at 
present, Piggott ------ 47,802 

Overwork in, and increase of responsibility during 
recent years, results of, and particulars re, Sheo 
Prasad, 46,214, -46,222, 46,232, 46,277, 46,285-6, 
46,402-3 ; Chuudhri Maharaj Singh, 48,140, 48,143, 
48,170-3. 

Pay : 

Comparison with Judicial Branch, Baillie, 
42,395 6 ; Sheo Prasad, 46.226, 46,275. 

Increase suggested, Baillie, 42,395-6; Burn, 
45,078 ; Sri Ram, 45,608, 45,612 ; Sheo Prasad, 
46,226, 46,275. 

Last general re-organisation in 1903 and more 
posts added in 1907, Sheo Prasad - - 46,225 

Statements for 1890,1900, and 1912, Burn p. 217-8 
Table showing, before 1893, in 1893 and in 1912, 
Sheo Prasad ------ 46,223 

Time-scale : 

Advocated, Sri Ram - - - -45,617 

only Remedy for block in Promotion, and scheme, 
Sheo Prasad ----- 46,228 
(see also Pay, P.C.S.) 

Pensions : 

Reduced for inefficiency, advocated, Sheo Prasad 

46,219, 46,239 

(see also Pensions, P.C.S.) 

Probation : 

Number of probationers and arrangements re. 
proportion of, according to annual recruitment. 
Burn ----- 44,659, p. 210 

Rules, principle satisfactory but do not work well, 
and alterations suggested, Sheo Prasad - 46,211 
System, particulars re, Sitla Prasad Bajpai 44,322 
(see also Probation, P.C.S.) 

Promotion : 
to Higher grades: 

Confidential reports on officers in connection 
with, Sheo Prasad - - 46,218, 46,367-72 


Executive Branch, P.C.S.— continued. 

Promotion — continued. 

to Higher grades— continued. 

Rule for, selection seldom made, Sheo Prasad 

46,218, 46,281 

Testimony of several officers should be necessary 
for, Sheo Prasad - - - 46,218, 46,372 

to Listed Posts, scheme, Sitla Prasad Bajpai 

44,411-8, 44,426-8 
Revision of system required in interests of officers 
and Administration, Sheo Prasad - -46,219 

by Seniority in lower grades and selection in 
higher, approval of, Burn - 44,657, p. 210 

Slow, and remedy suggested, Sri Ram - 45.617 
Stopped for misconduct, Ac., rule for, should be 
applied from very beginning and not only from 
4th grade, and particulars, Sheo Prasad 46,218, 

46,282 

(see also Promotion, P.C.S.) 

Prospects not so good as in Judicial Branch, par¬ 
ticulars, and improvements advocated, Sheo Prasad, 
46.226.46.274-6 ; Cliaudhri Maharaj Singh. 48,145, 
48.179 80,48,216-20,48.265. 

Pit >spccts might be improved, but not under present 
system of nomination. Moti Lai Nehru 46,626, 

46,628 

Prospects would be much improved if supplementary 
scheme of selection adopted. Burn - - 45.076 

should Rank with grades below Collectors in I.C.S. 
so far as distribution of work concerned, and 
suggestion, Muhammad Ah - - -47,875 

Recruitment: 

Class representation : 

Advocated, and especially classes which are 
politically important, and scheme for, Khushnl- 
pal Singh, 43,043; Sheo Prasad, 46.210. 

Table showing distribution, Sheo Prasad 46,210 
Combined nomination and examination, advocated, 
and schemes, Sundar Lid. 43.436. 43.497, 
43,522-3, 43,534- 7, 43.663, 43.812; Slieo Prasad. 
46.208, 46,211, 46,265-72, 46,331, 46,363-6. 
Comparison with Judicial Brunch, Sheo Prasad 

46,208, 46,31.9-28, 46,332 
Competitive examination : 

Advocated, and scheme and reasons, UP. Con¬ 
gress Committee, 43,191; Saiyid Nabi-ullah. 
47,032-3, 47,039, 47.042 3. 

Introduced by Sir Antony Macdonnell, par¬ 
ticulars re, and satisfactory results obtained 
by, Sheo Prasad - - 46,206, 46,208, 46,331 

Compulsory law degree advocated or vakil's certi¬ 
ficate, and reasons, Malaviya, 43,387, 43,390 ; 
Sundar Lai, 43,436, 43,634-6, 43,664-5 ; Sitla 
Prasad Bajpai, 44,316. 

Decrement rate, particulars re, and arrangements, 
Burn. ------- 44,659 

Different systems adopted for, description of. Sheo 
Prasad ------- 46,206 

Nomination : 

Advocated from well-educated men of good 
family, and reasons, Khushalpul Singh 43.043 
Employed now, and most of present officers re¬ 
cruited by, and particulars re, Sheo Prasad 

46,206,46,208,46,363-6 
Made from among good families chiefly, and 
dissatisfaction owing to, Sundar Lai 43,436, 

43,496 

from Police, Education, and other departments, 
not successful always, Sheo Prasad 46.208. 

46,264 

not always Satisfactory, and particulars, Sheo 
Prasad 46,208, 46,263 - 4, 46,332, 46,363-6 
Promotion from Subordinate Service : 

Confining of, to Executive Subordinate Service, 
bad results of, Sheo Prasad - 46,208, 46,363 

One-third advocated, graduates if possible, Sheo 
Prasad - - 46,208, 46,210, 46.358—9 

Training, scheme for, Sheo Prasad - - 46.211 

Recruitment, rate of, Sheo Prasad - - 46,217 

non-Residents of Province seldom appointed to, 
Sheo Prasad - 46,209, 46,273 

Rules: 

Alterations suggested, Marris, 43,927; Sheo 
Prasad, 46,204. 
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Executive Branch, P.C.S, -continued. 

BECBUTTMEWT— continued. 

Rules— continued. 

not so Satisfactory as those in Judicial Branch, 
and details. Bandar T,al - - - 43,436 

(see also Recruitment, P.C.S.) 

Request for admission to posts of Assistant Judges, 
and reasons, Marris ----- 43,963 

Retirement ; 

Compulsory, for inefficiency, advocated from begin¬ 
ning of service, Bheo Prasad - 46,218, 46,239 

Extensions after 35 years’ or after 30 years' service 
at age of 55 should not he allowed, Shut> Prasad 

46,241. 46,289-95 

(see also Retirement, P.C.S.) 

Training : 

in) Reserve for, SIten Prasad - - - 46,2.16 

Rules satisfactory, but do not work well, and 
alterations suggested. Shea Prasad - 46.211 
on Same lines as in I.C.S. advocated. Campbell. 

47.359 

Scheme, Slum Prasad - 16.211 

System, particulars re, Si tin Prasad Rajput 14,322 
(see also Training, P.C.S.) 

Transfers, reduction advocated and suggestion for 
increase of stall, Burn - - - 44,661 


T. 

Family Pension Fund (see Indian Services Family 
Pension Fund). 

Family Pension Fund, Uncovenanted Service, number 
of officers subscribing to, Burn • - - 44,062 

Finance Department: 

Recruitment, principle of nomination, previous to 
competitive examination, recognised, Muhammad 
Ali .' - • -17,819 

Secretaries (see that title). 

University men often prefer, to P.C.S., and details 
re successful candidates for, Sunday Lai 43,502—1 

Forest Department, pay better in proportion to ago 
of officer, than in I.C.S., Clay - - -47,162 

Furlough (see under Leave). 


G. 

General Provident Fund (see Provident Fund). 
Government Advocates: 

Assistant, deputing of junior Civilians as, might lie 


useful, Yusuf Ali .42,980 

Junior Civilians could not be appointed as Assistant, 
Jlaillie - - ■ . ■ - - -42,437 

Post should be held by Indian, Riza Ali - 45,264 

Government Gardens, travelling allowance drawn by 
superintendent of, Shea Prasad - - - 46,244 


Government of India Act, 1833: 

Class representation buds no place in, Moti Lid 
Nehru, 46,447 ; Muhammad Ali, 47,832. 

Competitive examination rendered nugatory the 
declaration of, Malaviya - - - 43,157 

Discontent among Indians owing to no adequate 
attempt being made to redeem pledges contained 
in, U.P Congress Committee, 43,188; Muhammad 
Ali, 47,832, 47,905 6. 

Equality in eye of law in matter of public services 
secured to Indians by, Malaviya, 43,161 ; Muham¬ 
mad Ali, 47,832. 

Liberal policy of, particulars. Sanilar Lai - 43,396 

Present system of examination in England recog¬ 
nises spirit and letter of section 87 in. Similar Lai 

43,397 

Simultaneous examination, logical sequence of, Sundar 

Led .43,396 
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Government of India Act, 1858: 

Act of 1833 confirmed by, Malaviya - - 43,161 

Class representation finds no place in, Moti. Lai 
Nehru ....... 46,447 

Discontent among Indians owing to no adequate 
attempt being made to redeem pledges contained 
in. U.P. Congress Committee - - -43.188 

Good results of, Malaviya - - - -43,157 

Opinions re, Malaviya - 43,161 

no Superiority of European over Indian recognised 
by, Muhammad Ali ----- 47,832 

Government of India Act, 1870; 

Benefits intended for Indians by, not realised for 
nearly half a century, Muhammad Ali - 47,832 
Failure of, referred to, Malaviya. 43,157-8; U.P. 

Congress Committee, 43,189. 

Object of, and comment on rules. Malaviya - 43,157 
Particulars re enactment of. A] uham mad Ali - 47,832 
Promises made to Indians by. not fulfilled, and 
discontent re, Malta in mad Ali - 1-7,832. 47,995-6 

Government Pleader: 

Method of appointment, Yusuf Alt - - 12,858 

One in each judgeship, Sundar Lai - -43,682 

Post declined by most successful legal men, and 
reasons, Yusuf Ali ... - 42,859-60 

Governor-General, appointment of Indian to post of, 
desired, and anticipated in future, Malaviya - 43,173 

Governor-General’s Council (see. under Council). 

Greeven Committee: 

Flaw in orders passed on Report of with regard to 
filling of posts of Assistant Sessions Judge, 
particulars. Pigyott • - - 17,549, 47,738 

Work of, Sitla Prasad Ilajpai, 44,325,44,327,44,336, 
44,350, 44.405, 44,459-62; Pigyott, 47,547. 47,549. 
47,564, 47.572, 47,579, 47,583,' 47,643. 


H. 

High Court: 

Bar, comparison with inufassal Bar, Sundar Lul 

43,761-4 

Consulted in selecting men for Judgeships, Burn 

4-4,838 

Pay. present system approved, Sundar Ltd - 43,432 
Privilege leave extended to, Sundar Lai - 43,780 
Registrar : 

Listing of post as, advocated. Sitla Prasad Jlajpai, 
41.301,44.332; Sri Ram, <15.651; Shea Prasad, 
46,221 ; Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, 48,1-14. 

Pay, Burn .p. 201, 202 

Pay, personal, advocated, Clay - - 47.105 

Hill districts, officers serving in should get equal pay 
with officers in plains, Campbell - 47,357, 47,401-7 

Hindus: 

Difficulties re. entering I.C.S. under present- system 
of T.C.S. examination in England, Sundar Lai. 
43,396 ; Muhammad Ali. 47,816, 48,051-4. 
Glorious traditions of. Malaviya - - - 43,161 

Percentage in pioportion to Muhammadans, Burn, 
44,657 ; Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, 48,141. 
Proportion of appointments suggested for Muham¬ 
madans and. question of. Abdul Majid , 11,534, 
44,568 71,44,624; Bum, 44,657. 

Relations between Muhammadans and. lliza Ah', 
45,264: Moti Lai Nehru, 46.-187; Muhammad 
AH, 47,819, 47.876. 

Reluctance re availing themselves of furlough, and 
therefore many more casualties among, than 
among other classes. I'iggolt - - 47,787- 92 

Representation ; 

of Each caste in Judicial Service impracticable, 
Sitla Prasad Bajpai ... - 44,321 

in Executive Branch, P.C.S.. comparison with 
Muhammadans. Chaudhri Maharaj Singh 

48.141, 18.213-5 

in I.C.S., suggestions lor, Saiy-'d A5iiji-»Z?u/o46,814, 
46,851. 46,854. 46.858—9. 46.861, 16.S66, 46.869, 

46.979. 46,981 

in P.C.S., particulars, Sheo Prasad - - 46.210 

Special leave asked for by, in marriage season. Burn 

44,655 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON TIIF! PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA : 


Hindustani: 

Adequate proficiency should be attained in by all 
I.C.S. officers, Clay ----- 47,091 
many Senior members of I.C.S. speak fluently in, 

Natthi Mai . 46,732- 6 

(see also Vernaculars.) 

Holland, Rev. W. E. S., evidence of . - 45,090-259 

Home Service: 

Combination of examination for, with I.C.S. exa¬ 
mination (see under Indian Civil Service Examina¬ 
tion). 

Opening up to India ns, advocated aud reasons, Holland 

4.1,091. 45.115 

Honorary Magistrates (see under Magistrates). 

Housing accommodation, difficulty in obtaining. 
Clay .p. 462 (para. 2) 

Husain, Shaikh Shahid, B.A., LL.B.. evidence of 

45,411-562 


I. 

Indian Civil Service: 

Abolition of distinction between P.C.S. and: 
Approved when practicable. Yusuf Ali. 42.986 ; 

Khushalpal Sinyh, 43,139. 
not Advocated with different method of recruit¬ 
ment. Rita Ali .... - 45,402 

Question of, Sunday Lid - - - 43.507-9 

Appointments, increase not large in proportion t<> 
strength of service, Baillie - - - - 42,430 

Calculation of probable position of officers, now in 
their 5th year, to their 9tli year of service after 
intervals of three, six, or nine years, Clay - p. 466 
Cadre: 

Increase of. and correction of tables owing to. Burn 

44.649 

Methods of estimating satisfactory, Burn - 44,649 
Sanctioned and actual, comparison between aud 
particulars, Burn ----- 44.649 
Strength of, Burn, 44,649; Sri Ram , 45,583. 
Strength satisfactory, Khushalpal Sinyh. 43.039 ; 
Natthi Mai, 46,674. 

Cases of business calling being preferred to, unknown, 
Ledgard ------- 42,570 

Classes of offices and appointments, anomalies, and 
appointments of senior officers to certain posts 
would have mitigated difficulties of, Burn - 44,729 
Closer connection with P.C.S. desired, and particulars 
re, Muhammad Ali - - - 47,876, 48,010-2 

Decrease in value of appointments. Burn - 44,650 
no Decrease in standards of, at present, Burkitt 

46,122 

Deterioration of position of members of, in com¬ 
parison with other Indian Services, particulars re, 
Burn, 44,650 ; Clay, 47,107, 47,158-63, 47,306-7. 
no Deterioration among members of, but change of 
conditions discernible, and reasons for. Marris 

43,833, 43,994-5 

Differential treatment of Indians in. not advocated, 
Ledgard - - - - - - 42,479 (6) 

Disadvantages to present members if system of selec¬ 
tion by merit to listed posts introduced, Baillie 
42,148-9, 42,151, 42,429, 42,432 
no Dissatisfaction among rank and file of members 
owing to fact of limited recruitment necessary for 
highest posts, Piggott - 47,747 

Dissatisfaction, causes of, Yusuf Ali - - 42,677 

Efficient officers needed, especially at present, and 
any lowering of standard would be politically 
deplorable, Clay - - - - - p. 465 

Europeans and Indians equally suitable for. Malaviya 

43.224 

Europeans (sec European officials). 

Executive Branch (see that title). 

High standard of purity and efficiency maintained 
in, Malaviya .... 43,161,43,224 


Indian Civil Service— continued. 

Improvement of junior officers' position in other 
Indian Services in comparison with, and reason, 
Clay - - - - 47,107, 47,158-60, 47,306-7 

Indian members : 

Appointment to provinces other than their own: 
no Difficulty experienced, Malaviya - 43,268-9 
not Objected to, Baillie, 42,260-2; Burn, 
44,677-8. 

Cases transferred from courts of, to European 
officers, reasons, Natthi Mai - 40,665.46,698, 
46,710-3, 46,720, 46.723 -31, 46.744 
as Competent as Europeans. Riza Ali - 45,264 
Discontent re treatment among, particulars, 
Muhammad Ali ----- 47,862 

Efficiency acknowledged in Commission of 1886, 
Malaviya ...... 43,161 

Number in United Provinces, particulars and 
increase soon to be made, Clay - - 47,072 

Enquiry by Government of India, every five years, 
into conditions and prospects of, advocated, 
Muhammad Ali ----- 47,862 

Prejudices against, in I.C.S.. examples, U.P. Con¬ 
gress Committee ----- 43,189 

Recruited by open competition, list of, Burn 44,642 
not Regarded favourably by compatriots outside 
the service, and official status admitted reluct¬ 
antly, and reasons, Marris 43.849, 43,979-82, 

44,028, 44,155-8 

should be on Same footing us Europeans, but are 
not at present, and dissatisfaction among, Yusuf 

Ali . 42.677 

not up to Standard of European members. 

Campbell . 47,356 

Treatment not approved, and better opportunities 
should be given to, and particulars, Muhammad 
Ali ------ - 47,862 

Try to keep free from class prejudice and antago¬ 
nism, Ac., but public opinion not inclined to 
believe this, and particulars re, Piggott 47,711-7 
Inferior services, treatment of, Muhammad Ali 

47,832. 47,917-23 

Judicial Branch (see that title). 

Junior Civilians, no general feeling among, that age 
limit too old, and objection to routine work on 
part of, unreasonable if it exists. Clay - 47.215-9 
Members in closer contact with people than members 
of Bar, and attitude of mind better for Judges, 

Yusuf AH . 42,867-9 

Members should be impressed with value set by 
Orientals on sympathetic attitude and considerate 
courtesy, and suggestions, Holland 45,106, 45,157-9 
Members do not mix freely enough with people, 
Sri Ram - - - 45,591-2, 45,709-10 

Members not so well off as twenty years ago, Baillie 

42,104 

Organisation, satisfactory, Marris - - - 43,925 

Original idea underlying constitution of. particulars, 
and inroads not approved, Yusuf Ali - - 42,622 

Passages, Government should pay first passage out 
to India and last passage home, of all members 
of, Campbell ...... 47,358 

Popularity, decrease in : 

Particulars re. Marris .... 43,833 

Question of. Clay - - - 47,057, p. 465 

Reasons for, and remedies suggested, Ledgard, 
42,479, 42,496; Holland. 45.107; Clay. 47,106-7, 
47,158-62. 47,242-4, 47,281-5, 47,294-300, 

47,308; Campbell, 47,356, 47, 444 5. 

Service not chosen by top men in combined 
examination, and comments of newspapers on, 
and disadvantages of, Baillie - - 42,286-90 

Pressure of work, question of, and particulars, 
Saiyid Nabi-vllah - 46,924-6 

Proportion of members in, with University degrees, 
statistics, Malaviya - - 43,275-7,43,338-43 

Question of getting out of touch with educated 
Indian classes, and something should he done to 
remedy, Clay ... 47,277-9, 47,288-9 

Suitable class of men attracted to, Baillie, 42,334 ; 
Burkitt, 45,867. 

Tendency for posts outside regular line to be closed 
to officers of, and given to officers of special line 
concerned, Clay .p, 464 
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Indian Civil Service— continued. 

Work more onerous and exacting now than formerly, 
and less outdoor life, Ledgard, 42,479; Clay, 
47,107 ; Campbell, 47,356, 47.445, 

(see also Conditions of Service, Listed Posts, Pensions, 
Recruitment, and Retirement.) 

Indian Civil Service Act of 1861, suitable provision 
for admission of Indians outside I.C.S. given by, 
Harris . 43,839 

Indian Civil Service Examination: 

Advance of education of Indians under, Burn 44,970 
Advantages and disadvantages of. and particulars re, 
Piggott ----- 47,494, 47,679 

Age limit : 

17-19: 

Advocated, and reasons. Ledgard, 42,479 ; Yusuf 
AU, 42,697-8; Burn. 44,639, 44,640, 44,645, 
44,704-5, 44,708, 44,926, 45,002-5; Burkitt, 
45,868, 45,870, 45,872; Campbell, 47,356, 
47,367; Lindsay, 48,271, 48,281, 48,364, 
48,415, 48,418-21. 

not Objected to, if University course taken 
afterwards. Clay - - - 47,125-8 

19-21: 

Advocated, and reasons. Baillie, 42,055, 42,156, 
42.158 62; Harris, 43,831, 43,835, 43.996-7, 
44,037-42. 

Advocated if simultaneous examinations held, 
Moti Lai Nehru 46,446,46,453,46.507 9.46,514 
19 22, advocated and reasons, Yusuf Alt, 42,016. 

42,653, 42,691 3 ; Piggott. 47,508 47.661 5. 

21-23, adveated. and reasons. Jliza Ali, 45.204 ; 
Clay, 47,064. 47,o7\ 47.083. 47.117 21. 47.200 7. 

21- 24 advocated, Shahid Husain, - - 45,418 

22 advocated, Natthi Mai - - - - 46,650 

22- 23 advocated, Holland - - 45,099, 45,245 

22-24 (Present limits): 

should be Retained for Indians in case of re¬ 
duction of European age-limit, Sundur Lul, 
43,699-709; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 46,757, 
46,827-32 ; Muhammad All, 47,895. 
Satisfactory, Khushalpid Singh, 43,012 ; Sundar 
Lai, 43,403: Shea Prasad, 46,197, 46,253; 
Molt Lai Nehru, 46,453; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 
46,755,46,757. 46.832 ; Muhammad Ali, 47,827, 
47,894-5. 

most Suitable for Indians and natural-born 
subjects, Moti Lai Nehru - - - 46,455 

University career impracticable under, Piggott 

47,508 

Unsuitable for Indians, Muhammad Ali 47,827, 

47,829 

22- 25 advocated, and reason, Malaviya, 43,167, 
43,169, 43,302-9, 43,313, 43,315; Si'tla Prasad 
Bajpai, 44,297, 44,444-6. 

23- 25 advocated, and reasons, Sri Ram 45,565, 

45.573. 45,575. 45,639 
25: 

Advocated for Natives of India. Abdul Majid 

44,506. 44,508 

as Maximum for Natives of India, advocated, 
Sri Ham - - - 45,575, 45,639 

Differentiation for Indians: 

Advocated, one year higher for Indians, lliza Ali 

45,264 

not Advocated, Baillie, 42,059; Yusuf Ali, 
42,618; Khushalpal Singh, 43,014, 43,016 ; 
Malaviya, 43,169 ; Sundar Lai, 43,405, 43,708 ; 
Marris, 43,835; Holland, 45,100; Shahid 
Husain, 45,420; Sheo Prasad, 46,197; Moti 
Lai Nehru, 46,455 ; Natthi Mai, 46,652. 
not Advocated, but not objected to, if necessary, 
Saiyid Nabi-ullah - 46,757, 46,827-32 

not Advocated unless present European age 
reduced, Sri Ram, 45,575,45,647-50; Piggott, 
47,512,47,660. 

Indians should lx; allowed to compete in London 
at an age two or three years higher than 
Europeans, Piggott - - - -47,512 

not Objected to, and Europeans might enter at 
younger age and add another year’s probation, 
Muhammad Ali ------ 47,829 


Indian Civil Service Examination— continued. 

Age Limit— continued. 

Disadvantages of late, Baillie, 42,056, 42,157, 
Morris, 43,832-3, 43.995. 

Indians can best decide what is most suitable for 
Natives of India, Clay .... 47,067 
Later: 

Advantages to Indians, Yusuf Ali - 42,845-6 

Civilians do not settle down so well, if they are 
older, and particulars, Campbell 47,356, 47,368 
Men more efficient under, and preferred by 
Indians, Sundar Lai - - - 43,658-9 

not Much difference between candidates recruited 
under different ones, Marris - ■ - 43,832 

only members passing Open competition at later 
age working in United'Provinces, Sundar Lai 

43,656-7 

Reduction : 

Advantageous for English candidate, Sheo 

Prasad . 46,258 

Advocated, and reasons, Yusuf All, 42,604, 
42,616-7, 42,777; Piggott, 47,498, 47,504, 
47,513, 47,607, 47,609, 47,658 Lindsay, 

48,271-2.48,279,48,283. 

Advocated if simultaneous examination granted, 
and reason, Moti Lai Nehru - - 46,446 

Cases of entrants under, and no marked 
difference from those coming out under higher 
age-limit, Yusuf Ali - ■ ■ 42,787-9 

Certain number of Indians would l>e excluded 
by. Ledgard - - - 42,479 (3) l 1 -) 

Compensation for Indians suggested, Burn, 
44.640.44.706; LiMsay, 48.271. 
Disadvantages for Indians, Malaviya, 43,309 -14; 
Sandur Lai. 43,538, 43,579-87, 43,653-5; 
Burn, 44,640, 44,706; Burkitt, 45,930; Sheo 
Prasad, 46,255, 46,298-9 ; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 
46,828-32; Piggott, 47,659; Lindsay, 48,271, 
48,284-5, 48,416, 48,427. 

Effect of, on Indians, and suggestions, aud no 
decrease in numbers anticipated. Yusuf Ali 

42,836-7, 42,839-45 
Indians need not spend two years at University 
in case of, Piggott - 47,663 

Introduction of an examination particularly 
suited to Indian requirements would not 
remove disadvantages of, Sundar Lai 43,581-7 

no Alteration recommended with regard to equal 
suitability of, for Indians, Clay, 47,055 ; Piggott, 
47,496. 

Best system on the whole and continuance advocated, 
Baillie, 42,043, 42,048, 42,134; Ledgard, 42,479, 
42,591; Burn, 44,639, 44,669, 44,672; Burkitt, 
45,860; Holland, 45,092. 

British character of. a safeguard to maintenance of 
British tone in Administration, Holland - 45,103 

Caste scruples, difficulties re, simultaneous examina¬ 
tion would overcome, Holland - - -45,093, 

45.226-32 

Centres: 

London should not be the only one, Malaviya, 
43.158; U.P. Congress Committee, 43,18!); Sundar 
Lul. 43,396; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 46,746. 
no Others besides London advocated, Yusuf Ali, 
42,610; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,290; Burkitt, 
45,862; Piggott, 47,501. 

Combination with Home and Colonial Civil 
Service Examinations : 

Advantageous to Indian interests, and reasons, 
Baillie, 42,047, 42,276-7, 42,282 -5 ; Yusuf Ali, 
42,607; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,287; Holland, 
45,091; Riza Ali, 45,262 ; Sheo Prasad, 46,193; 
Moti Lai Nehru, 46,444, 46,592-7: Clay, 47,057, 
47,233-5, 47,294-8. 

not Advantageous to Indian interests, and reasons, 
Khushalpal Singh, 43,004 ; Malaviya. 43,160 ; 
Sundar Lai. 43.395; Marris, 43,821 ; Abdul 
Majid, 44,497; Shahid Husain, 45,414; Saiyid 
Nabi-nllah, 46,748; Piggott, 47,498; Muham¬ 
mad Ali, 47,818. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA : 


Indian Civil Service Examination— continued. 

Combination with Home and Colonial Civil 
Service Examinations — continued,. 

Colonies, subjects of, not admitting Indians on 
equal terms, should be debarred from entering, 
Malaviya, 43,159; U.P. Congress Committee, 
43,192; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,286 ; Holland, 
45,091; Biza Ali, 45,262 ; Sheo Prasad, 46,194 ; 
- Muhammad Ali, 47,817, 48,005. 
not Necessary, Natthi Mai - - - 46,641 

no Objection to, if present age limits maintained, 
Burn ------- 44,639 

no Decrease in number of candidates, but quality 
criticised, Clay ----- 47,284-5 

Degree at Indian or British University should be 
compulsory for all candidates for, Malaviya, 43,158, 
43,216, 43,236,43,242, 43,245-7, 43,250, 43,270-87, 
43,315 j Muhammad Ali, 47,827, 47,894, 47,896. 
Differences of, in former times, particulars re. Clay 

47,265-7 

Differentiation between natural-born subjects, not 
advocated, Baillie, 42,046; Ledgard, 42,479; 
Yusuf Ali, 42,606 ; Burkitt, 45,859; Clay, 47,056; 
Piggott, 47,497. 

Disadvantages to administration under present 
system, Holland - 45,093 

Dissatisfaction of Indians re, Itiza. Ali - - 45,263 

European candidates should not be allowed to marry 
before coming out to India, and reasons, Sheo 
Prasad - - - 46,197, 46,254,46,256-7 

Europeans recruited by, comparison with Indians, 
Shahid Husain - - - - 45,507, 45,522-8 

Europeans, restriction to advocated, Morris, 43,827, 
43,841, 43,973-8; Campbell, 47,356, 47,364, 
47,383-5, 47,432-7. 

Examinations for Executive and Judicial Branches 
should he separate, and reasons, Malaviya 43.158, 
43,212-4, 43,254, 43,289 

General Education of Candidates : 

Sufficient without further specializing, CHay 

47 179-80 

not Sufficient, Malaviya - 43,158,43,235-7. 

43,242-7, 43,271-87 
Graduates at Allahabad would be almost up to 
standard of, and details, Sunday Lai - 43,466-9 

Indians, handicaps to, Baillie, 42,136; Khnshalpal 
Singh, 43,003 ; Malaviya, 43,158; U.P. Congress, 
43,159; Sunday Lai, 43,396; Holland, 45.093, 
45,226-35, 45,241-3; Biza Ali, 45,261, 45,280; 
Shahid Husain, 45,412-3; Sri Bam, 45,563-6, 
45,577, 45,580, -45,621, 45,648 ; Muhammad Ali, 
47,516, 47,819, 47,879-80. 

Improvement in, in recent years, particulars. Clay 

47,268-70 

Increase in Indian element : 

Candidates with University degrees, increase in 
number of entrants, Sitla Prasad Bajpai 44,337 
no Limit should he put on those entering by, 
Baillie ------- 42,355 

Number of Indians successful in. Burn, 44,639 ; 
Sri Bam, 45,680-2. 

Indians failing in, particulars re, and suggestions, 
Muhammad Ali - 47,816, 48,055-9 

Indians passing, not always satisfactory in regard to 
good birth, respectability and high caste, par¬ 
ticulars, Shahid Husain - 45,506-11 

Indians recruited under, not inferior to Europeans, 
and examples, U.P. Congress Committee, 43,189 ; 
Holland, 45,093. 

Indians should he allowed to spend three years in 
England before appearing at, and after attaining 
their majority, Muhammad Ali, - 47,827, 47,984- 

Intellectual test should not be only consideration, 
Malaviya, 43,157; Muhammad Ali, 47.815-6, 
47,891-3. 

Medical Examination in connection with : 
Advocated, and should he more stringent, and 
particulars, Yusuf Ali, 42,685-7; Piggott, 47,495, 
47,604-6, 47,694, 47,707-10. 


Indian Civil Service Examination — continued. 
Medical Examination in connection with— 
continued. 

Physical fitness shoidd be tested before and after, 
Ledgard ... - 42,479 (4) (a) 

Stiffening of, not advocated, Marris - 44,177-8 

many Men recruited by, have leanings towards 
Judicial Branch, and reasonable facilities for study 
of law should be given, Bu.rkitt - 45,867, 46,082-4 
Nomination of candidates by school or University 
previous to, would not appreciably reduce number 
of candidates, Clay ----- 47,054 

Nomination or selection : 

Advocated in connection with, Ledgard, 42,479 ; 
Marris, 43,818, 43,967-72, 44,170, 44,179-80; 
Burn, 44,639; SaiyidNabi-ullah, 46,746, 46,861, 
46,966 ; Campbell, 47,356, 47,365-6, 47,383-4 ; 
Muhammad Ali, 47,819, 48,322-7. 

Objections to, details re, Malaviya, 4-3,158; U.P. 

Congress Committee, 43,189. 

Opinions respecting, and history of, Malaviya, 43,157, 
43,320-4; U.P. Congress Committee, 43,189. 
Present system hard on unsuccessful candidate, and 
particulars, Lindsay ----- 48,271 
Present system not satisfactory, Burn - - 44,639 

Question of two chances for Oxford Greats men, not 
considered of much importance. Clay - 47,206-7 

Retention advocated and means, and good method 
of recruiting Europeans. Muhammad Ali 47,819, 

48,005 

Satisfactory in principle, Baillie, 42,043, 42,045, 
42,135; Ledgard, 42,479; Yusuf Ali, 42,603, 
42,605 ; Khushalpa.1 Singh, 43,001, 43,005, 43,057 ; 
Malaviya, 43,157, 43,223, 43,320-4 ; U.P. Congress 
Committee, 43,189; Sunday Lai, 43,393, 43,400, 
43,454; Marris, 43,817; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 
44,283-4, 44,288; Abdul Majid, 44,494, 44,540; 
Biza Ali, 45,260 ; Burkitt, 45,856, 45,915; Sheo 
Prasad, 46,192: Moti Lai Nehru, 46,441, 46,445, 
46,448; Natthi Mai, 46,638, 46.642. 46,696-7; 
Piggott, 47,494, 47,499, 47,604; Clay, 47,504; 
Lindsay, 48,271. 

not Satisfactory in principle, and reasons, Biza Ali, 
45,263; Shahid Husain, 45,411, 45,415 ; Sri Bam, 
45.563; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 46,745. 4-6,749; Mu¬ 
hammad Ali, 47,815-6, 47,819, 47,879-80. 
not Satisfactory as only test for recruitment, Camp¬ 
bell .47,356 

Selection ( see Nomination or Selection above). 
Separate Examination (see that title). 

Simultaneous Examinations (see that title). 

Sixty per cent, of appointments vacant should be 
recruited by, at present, Muhammad Ali 47,991-2 
Strict justice would require that competitive exami¬ 
nations for I.O.S. should be held in India only, Moti 

Lai Nehru . 46,446, 46,607 

equally Suitable for natives of India, Yusuf Ali, 
42,605; Khushalpal Singh, 43,003; Malaviya, 
43,159; Sunday Lai, 43,393-4; Holland, 45,090; 
Natthi Mai, 46,640. 

not equally Suitable for Natives of India, Marris, 
33,819; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,285 ; Abdul Majid, 
44.496; Shahid Husain, 45,413; Sri Bam, 45,565; 
Burkitt, 45,858, 45,916 ; 45,986-7; Sheo Prasad, 
46,195 ; Moti Lai Nehru, 46,442-3, 46,446; Saiyid 
Nabi-tdlah, 4-6,747; Muhammad Ali, 47,816-7, 
47,819. 

Suitable candidates obtained by, and particulars, Clay 

47,054 

Supplementary system of selection after examination, 
and training advocated. Holland - 45,092, 45,106, 
45.118-33, 45,160-2, 45,203-7 

Syllabus : 

Alterations to suit Indian candidates, advocated, 
Baillie, 42,061, 42,231, 42,35o, 42,367—70; 
Holland, 45,193-200, 45,210. 

Alteration to suit special training for Indian Civil 
Service candidates, advocated, Shahid Husain 

45,414-5, 45,421 
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Indian Civil Service Examination— continued. 

Syllabus —contin ued. 

Alterations suggested with view to separate exami¬ 
nations for Judicial and Executive Branches, 
MaUwiya - 43,1.17, 43.118, 43,251. 43.270. 43.310 
Corresponding modification if age-limit reduced, 
advocated, Marris. 43,837 ; Lindsay, 48,41 4-5. 
Differentiation between Indians and Europeans: 
not Advocated. Baillie, 42.061; Yusuf Ali, 
42,621; Malaviya, 43,171 ; U.P. Congress Com¬ 
mittee, 43,196 ; Snndar ImI, 43.407, 43.706-9; 
Marris. 43,838; Holland, 45.102. 45,104-200; 
Shahid Husain. 41.422 ; Sri Ram, 45,577 ; Moti 
Lul Nehru, 46.457 ; Natthi Mai. 46,651^ Saiyid 
Nabi-ullah, 46,710; Clay. 47.070 ; Piggott. 
47,511; Muhammad Ali, 47.831. 
not Objected to. Abdul Majid - - - 44,510 

Gazetteers, advocated, with special reference to 
province to which candidate posted. Nnlthi Mai 

40.153!'. 40.672 

Geography, approved, Yusuf Ali - - 42,620 

History: 

Ancient, compulsory advocated. Marris - 43,836 
English, compulsory, advocated and essential, 
Marris, 43,836 ; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 46,936. 
English and Indian instead of foreign, advocated 
for Indian students. Abdul Majid - 44,50!* 
Greek and Roman, exclusion advocated, 
Malaviyu .... - -43,170 

Indian; 

Advocated.and suggestions re. Baillie, 42,234, 
42.367; Khaslialjtid Singh, 43,015; U.P. 
Congress Committee, 43,195; Sri Ram,, 
45,564-5. 45,576 -7 ; J'igyolt, 47,514,47,686 ; 
Muhammad Ali, 47,830. 

Compulsory, advocated, Malaviya, 43,170 ; 
Moti Lai Nehru. 46,456, 46,469. 

Islamic, advocated, and marks suggested for, 
Muhammad AH - - - - - 47,830 

Languages and literature; 

Arabic : 

difficult Papers set. in, and standard very high 
in former times. Yusuf Ali - 42,797-800 
( see also Sanskrit and Arabic below.) 

Eastern classics should liave same marks as 
European classics, reasons and particulars, 
Saiyid Nabi-ullah 46,747, 46,758, 46,931-2, 

46,936, 46,941 

English literature, essential, Saiyid Nabi-ullah 

46,936 

Foreign languages, marks for, should be trans¬ 
ferred to English, Sanskrit, Arabic, and 
Persian languages, Abdul Majid - - 44,509 

Greek and Latin : 

Exclusion advocated. Malaviya 43,158, 43,170 
Study of, by Indians might improve intel¬ 
lectual homogeneity of I.C.S.. Clay 

47,275 6 

Indian, inclusion, with same marks as English 
language and literature advocated, Riza Ali 

45,266, 45,329 

Italian and Japanese, approved. Yusuf Ali 

42.620 

Languages, mode of study of. suggestions, 

Yusuf Ali . 42,887-9 

Latin (see Greek and Latin above). 

Living languages advocated, Yusuf Ali 42,620, 

42.756 

Marathi, Tamil. Hindi. Ac. should be placed on 
equality with European modern languages, 
and particulars re suggestions. Saiyid Nabi- 
ullah 46,747. 46.758. 46,873-4. 46,936, 46,941, 

46,983-7 

Natives of India might be allowed to offer 
composition in their own vernacular instead 
of in English, Burn - 44,641 

Oriental, classical or modern, advocated, Muham¬ 
mad Ali - - - - - - 47,830 


Indian Civil Service Examination — continued. 

Syllabus— continued. 

Languages and literature— continued. 

Persian, advocated and suggestions, Baillie, 
42,233, 42,367 9; Yusuf Ali, 42,762-4, 
42,790-6, 42,886-9; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 

46,758, 46,873-4; Shahid Husain, 45,421; 
Sri Ram, 45,563, 45,565, 45,576-7; Clay 
47,069, 47,177-8 ; Muhammad Ali, 47,830. 
Portugese, advocated, Yusuf Ali - - 42,620 

Sanskrit and Arabic ; 

should be Marked equally with Latin and 
Greek, Khushalpal Singh, 43,015; U.P. Con¬ 
gress Committee, 43,195; Holland, 45,101, 
45,193-4 ; Shahid Husain, 45,421; Sri Ram 
45,503, 45,565, 45,576—7 ; Moti Lai Nehru 
46,456; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 46,758; Clay 
47,069, 47,177-8, 47,271-5 ; Muhammad Ali, 
47,830. 

Study of, by English members of I.C.S. might 
improve relations with educated Indian 
classes, Clay ----- 47,279 
Value of knowledge of, and special encourage¬ 
ment for study should he given, Malaviya 

43,158, 43,170 

(.see idso Arabic.) 

Sanskrit or Persian should be compulsory, and 
reasons, Baillie - - - 42,087, 42,326-8 

Spanish, advocated. Yusuf Ali - - 42,620 

Urdu, advocated, Yusuf Ali. 42,759-6 ; Saiyid 
Nabi-ullah, 46,758, 46,873-4, 46,984. 

( sec also Vernaculars.) 

Law; 

Advocated, and suggestion re marking, Khush¬ 
alpal Singh ..... 43,015 
not Advocated, Baillie - - 42,232, 42,237 

Compulsory, advocated, Sunday Lul, 43,406, 
43,426 ; Marris, 43,836. 

Candidates for Judicial Branch, I.C.S., should 
be encouraged to study law, Moti Lai Nehru 

46,560 

Civil, compulsory, advocated, Natthi Mai 46,672 
Comparative law and legislation might be useful, 

Yusuf Ali .42,620 

Criminal, advocated and suggestion re marking, 
Khushalpal Singh .... 43,015 
English, compulsory, advocated and particulars, 
Malaviya, 43,170, 43,255 ; Sundar Lai, 43,406, 
43,426. 

Hindu and Muhammadan: 

Advocated, and suggestions re, Abdul Majid, 
44,509; Muhammad Ali, 47,830 ; Khushalpal 
Singh, 43,015. 

Compulsory, advocated, Malaviya, 43,170 ; 
Moti Lai Nehru, 46,456, 46,469 ; Natthi Mai, 
46,639, 46,672-3. 

Indian, compulsory, advocated, Malaviya 43,170 
Rent Revenue Law, advocated and suggest on 
re marking, Khushalpal Singh - - 43,015 

Revenue circulars and law, advocated with 
special reference to province of candidate, 
Natthi Mai - - - 46,639, 46,672 

Roman, not advocated, Abdul Majid - 44,509 
Philosophy, particulars re, and suggestions re 
teaching of, Holland - 45,196, 45,199—202 

Philosophy and literature of East generally and 
India particularly, advocated, Muhammad Ali 

47,830, 47,849 

Political economy and political science, compulsory, 
advocated, Marris ----- 43,836 
Present arrangements satisfactory, Natthi Mai, 
46,653; Piggott, 47,514. 

Principles laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Com¬ 
mittee, 1854, &c.; 

Approved, Baillie, 42,060; Yusui Ali, 42,619 ; 
Marris, 43,836; Burn, 44,641; Burhitt, 
45,877 ; Clay, 47,068; Piggott, 47,513; Mu¬ 
hammad Ali, 47,830. 

Approved, with reduced age-limit, Burhitt, 
45,877; Clay, 47,083. 

not Approved, Malaviya 43,215—6, 43,284-7 
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ROYAL COMMISSION’ ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA: 


Indian Civil Service Examination— continued. Indians —continued. 


Syllabus — continued. 

Science, improvement in, Yusuf Ali - • 42,620 

Settlement reports, advocated with special re¬ 
ference to province posted to, Natthi Mai 

46,639, 46,672 

Statistics and sociology, advocated, Yusuf Ali 

42,620 

certain Subjects should be made compulsory for 
candidates for I.C.S., Moti Lai Nehru 46,444, 

46,4. r >6 

Technical subjects, not advocated. Marris - 43,836 
Vernaculars : 

Advocated, inclusion would be quite fair and 
details re, Yusuf Ali - - 42,757-64 

not Advocated and should be studied afterwards, 
Malaviya ----- -43,318 

Inclusion of some upon level of modern European 
languages, not objected to, and reasons, Yusuf 

Ali . 42,761-4 

(see also Languages above.) 

University career, importance of, Marris, 43,831, 
44,037-12, 44,171-2 ; Holland, 45,099, 45,245. 

India Council (see under Councils). 

Indian languages (see Oriental languages and Verna¬ 
culars). 

Indian National Congress, simultaneous examinations 
favoured, U.P. Congress Committee - - 43,189 

Indian Services Family Pension Fund: 


Appointments to Higher Posts : 

Admission to certain high posts referred to, 
Malaviya ...... 43,173 

Extensive employment, by natural and not artificial 
means, advocated, Yusuf Ali - - -42,677 

Fair share of high administrative offices not given, 
and dissatisfaction re, Malaviya - - 43,161 

Increase in number: 

Advocated,and reasons, Baillie, 42,350 ; U.P.Con¬ 
gress Committee. 43,189; Sundar Lai, 43,396, 
43,455-6. 43,486-9, 43,540, 43,543; Burkitt, 
45.861,45,863-4, 48,916-21, 45.929, 45,934-8, 
46,000; Piggott, 47,500, 47,516, 47.518,47,610, 
47,682 ; Muhammad Ali, 47,832. 
not Advocated at present, Ledyard - - 42,493 

Certain in years to come, Clay - - 47,107 

Desire for, reasons for. Saiyid Nabi-ullah 

46.988-91, 46,996 
Desired by educa ted classes but not by masses, 
and not advisable on the whole, and reasons, 
Marris - - - 43,849,44,147,44,198 

should not Interfere with vested rights of 
present members, Piggott - - - 47,516 

Probable effect on capital and commerce, Led- 
gard 42,540-2 

should be Regarded as an advantage, Malaviya 
43,161. 43,219, 43,291-2 
Larger number would bring Government more 
into touch with people, Yusuf Ali - - 42,609 

Proportion, statistics re, U.P. Contiress Committee 

43,189 


Admission of Natives of India: 

Advocated, Burn. .14,656 

not Approved. Marris - - - 43,922 3 

not Practicable. Baillie ■ - ■ - 42.118 

Compulsory entrance of Indians under stated con¬ 
ditions, advocated, Yusuf Ali ■ - 42,675-6. 

42,814-22 

Full contribution made to, out of furlough allow¬ 
ance, Clay . 47,335-9 

for Indians, separate, if desired, approved, Marris, 
43,924 ; Burn, 44,656. 

Pensions to sons should continue after 21 years of 

age, Baillie .- 42,117 

System satisfactory, Marris, 43.921. 44,235-8; Camp¬ 
bell, 47,360. 

Indian students: 

Branches of knowledge in which Indians are most 
proficient, Sundar Lai - - 43,576-8, 43,644 5 

only Candidates from higher castes come up for 
examination, Natthi Mol - - - -46,718 


Reservation of proportion of posts in I.C.S. : 

Advocated if present conditions not improved, 
Muhammad Ali. ----- 47,862 

not Advocated. Lcdgard. 42,479(5) ; Clay. 47.672. 

Automatic increa se every year beginning at 20 per 
pent., scheme, Muhammad Ali 47,821,47,948-67 

50 per cent, advocated, Saiyid Nabi-ullah 

' 46,761, 46,803 

Fixed proportion not advocated, Shco Prasad, 
46,198, 46,221; Lindsay, 48,271, 48,402, 
48,405-13. 

Large number not desirable. Chaudhri Maharaj 
Singh .48,144 

One-fourth to one-third advocated, and scheme, 
Piggott - 47,502. 47,506, 47,518, 47,611-2, 

47,682, 47,805-7 

One-sixth posts adv<x;ated, Khushalpal Singh 

43,018 

One-sixth of posts advocated, if Separate Exa¬ 
mination notgranted, and suggestions, RizaAU 

45,268, 45,294-5 


in England: 

British characteristics can bo best acquired by, 
between ages of 16 22, Moti Lai Nehru - 46,446 
Characters more likely to be formed before two 
years’ training in England in 19th or 20th 
years, and English training does not form 
foundation of success of, in I.C.S., Malaviya 

43,161 

Difficulties and dangers of stay of several years' 
duration, Muhammad Ali - 47.816. 47.827 

Early British environment would be strong qualifi¬ 
cation for entrance into I.C.S.. Ledganl - 42,479 
Early education in England often has effect of 
causing them to lose touch with their own 
people, Sund<ir Lai - - - 43,654-5 

Preparation for Indian Civil Service Examination 
not so expensive for, as for Englishmen, Holland 


45,238-40 

at Public Schools, large number, and arrangements 
for supervision of, Yusuf Ali - - 42,784-6 

Scheme re sending hoys to pass through an English 
public school, opinion re, Marris - 43,988-90 

Training in England recommended, Ledgard 


Indians: 


42,479 (6) 


Scheme, Marris - 43,819, 43,827, 43,975-6, 

43,983-93, 44,029-36, 44,070-8, 44.159-63 
20 per cent, advocated, and particulars re, 
Natthi Mai - 46,656, 46,699-700, 46,703-4 
Closing of higher posts in British Indian Army to, 
hardship of, Muhammad Ali - - -47.819 

Comparison with Europeans ( see under European 
officials). 

in Commerce (see that title). 

Definition of •• Natives of India " : 

Approved, Yusuf Ali. 42,615; Sunday Lai, 43,402 ; 
Marris. 43.830; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,296; 
Abdul Majid. 44.505; Holland. 45.098; Shahid, 
Husain. 45.417; Natthi Mat, 46,649; Clay, 
47,063; Piggott, 47,507. 

Approved, hut term itself unsatisfactory, and 
“ Indians ” preferred, Moti Lai Nehru - 46.452, 

46,520-2 

Modification suggested. U.P. Congress Committee, 
43,194 ; Sri Ram, 45,572, 45,702. 

Subjects of Native States should be included, 
Khushalpal Singh. 43,011; Malaviya, 43,166 ; 
Muhammad Ali, 47,826. 

Dialects of different provinces easily understood by, 
and example, Moti Lai Nehru - - 46,621-2 

Educated classes : 


matters of Administration not of much interest 
among the masses, Abdul Majid - - 44,597 

Adoption of European mode of life by more wealthy. 

Clay -.p. 462 

Advance in standards of morality, during recent 
years, Campbell ...... 47,35ff 


Demand greater share in administration, and con¬ 
cessions made to, but dissatisfaction likely to 
continue in any case. Bum - - 44,992 7 

Difference between interests of masses and, Sundar 
Lai, 43,541-2; Marris, 44,198-202, 44,217 9; 
Piggott, 47,683, 47,713-7. 
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Indians— continued. 

Educated classes— continued. 

Opinions should not be preferred above those of 
masses and of the Government, Burn 44,983-4 
should be more in Touch with I.O.S., and impor¬ 
tant influence on the country exercised by, and 
reasons, Yusuf Ali ----- 42,677 
Wishes of, should be considered in schemes for 
government of India, Campbell - - 47,386 

Expenses in India not so great as Europeans’ in 
spite of social regulations and customs, Malaviya 

43,364-8 

Government service formerly preferred by best men, 
but tendency decreasing, and disadvantage of, 
Muhammad Ali - - 47,838, 47,862, 47,871 

Graduates, average age, Yusuf Ali - - 42,841 

Hereditary or Governing Classes : 

Attitude of lower classes and of educated classes 
towards, Yusuf Ali ... 42,947-50 

Education of sons of, particulars re, and effects 
of, Abdul Majid - 44,611-4 

special Representation in P.C.S. should be given 
to, political importance of, and particulars re, 
Khushalpal Singh - 

Reservation of certain number of posts suggested 
for, and scheme, Khushalpal Singh 43,005, 
43,043, 43,045, 43,053, 43,063, 43,085,43,094- 
100, 43,111-6, 43,135, 43,141-4 
Improvement in character and capacity during last 
50 years, Malaviya ..... 43,161 
not Lacking in initiative and capacity, Malaviya, 
43,161; U.P. Congress Committee, 43,189. 
Landowners: 

not Adequately represented under present system 
of recruitment, Mari is - - - 44,034-6 

a Backward class, Khushalpal Singh - - 43,091 

not the only Class with a stake in the country, 
and finance should be considered also, Khushal¬ 
pal Singh . 43,098-100 

Influence in country, reasons for, and examples, 
Khushalpal Singh - - - - 43,117-20 

P.C.S. not sufficiently attractive for, Khushalpal 
Singh - - - - - 43,142-4 

Reservation of proportion of posts for, in I.C.S., 
scheme, Biza Ali - - - 45,263, 45,369 

Long leave seldom taken by, Sheo Prasad - 46,384 
Pariahs, representation in I.C.S., particulars and 
suggestions re, Saiyid Nabi-ullah 46,851, 46,863-4, 

46,866, 46,869 

not Possible to secure men absolutely free from class 
prejudice from among, Abdul Majid 44,629-32 
Prefer to talk to Englishmen in English, as a rule, 
Lindsay ------ 48,333-4 

Prepared to forego a great many rights if properly 
treated by European officers, and particulars re, 
Saiyid Nabi-ullah - 46,779, 46,988—92, 46,996 

Preponderance of, in administration would not 
weaken, Malaviya - - - 43,220, 43,291 

Professional classes, Allahabad, value of, in manage¬ 
ment of public affairs, Holland 45,097, 45,149-52, 

45,174, 45,186 

Separate Cadre for: 

Advocated, and schemes for, and advantages of, 
Campbell 47,356-7, 47,359, 47,370-7, 47,379-81, 
47,383-4, 47,387, 47,427-8, 47,491 
not Advocated, Sheo Prasad - - - 46,440 

Probation in England at approved residential 
university for two or three years with allowance 
of 150b, advocated, Campbell - 47,356, 47,372, 

47,374 

Training on same lines as in I.C.S. advocated, 
Campbell ----- -47,359 

Social distinctions of more importance than in 
England, and should he treated differently, Abdul 
Majid ------ 44,607-10 

Training in business, no organised system for, as 
for Europeans, hut special efficiency encouraged, 
Ledgard - 42,551-3,42,555-60 

Wanting in administrative capacity, and particulars, 
Natthi Mai - - 46,665, 46,698,46,737-40 

not Wealthy on the whole, and particulars re, Biza 
Ali . 45,349-52 


Inferior posts (see wider Conditions of Service). 

Insufficiency of Staff, I.C.S.: 

Executive, increase required, Piggott, 47,643; Sundar 
Lai, 43,498-500, 43,783. 

Judicial officers are overworked, Sundar Lai 43,499 

Insufficiency of Staff, P.C.S.: 

Executive, increase required, Piggott, 47,643; Khu¬ 
shalpal Singh, 43,082-8; Sheo Prasad, 45,850-2 
46,214, 46,222, 46,232, 46,277-80, 46,285-6, 46,403, 
46,426; Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, 48,140-3 
48,170-3, 48,238-40. 

Judicial officers are overworked, Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 
44,462-6; Similar Lai, 43,499, 43,783 ; Sri Bam 
45,617, 45,662-6, 45,721-2, 45,844-5; Burkitt, 
45,908, 45,912, 45,967. 46,100-41, 46,178-88; 
Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 46,788, 47,023-6; Pigaott, 
47,783-9, 47,560, 47,733-4; Lindsay, 48,274, 
48,328-30, 48,458-9. 

Insurance Companies, Europeans and Indians trained 

in England, accepted on same terms by, Yusuf Ali 

' 43,820 

Insurance (see Postal Life Insurance Fund). 


J. 

Jails, Assistant Superintendents: 

Bengal, travelling allowance, Sheo Prasad - 46,244 
First-class officers by travelling allowance rules, 
- Sheo Prasad .46,244 

Joint Magistrates (see under Magistrates). 

Judges, Assistant Sessions: 

Appointment after eight years standing advocated, 
Baillie ....... 42,398 

First-class officers by travelling allowance rules, Sheo 
Prasad ....... 46,244 

Four posts as, held by P.C.S. and comparison with 
number held by I.C.S., Sri Bam - -45,617 

Functions and powers, particulars re, Burkitt 45,996 
Increase of number in recent years, and particulars 
re position, Burkitt - - - 46,128-31 

Increase of, advocated and reasons, Piggott - 47,560 
Jurisdiction on Civil side should be same as that of 
Subordinate Judges, Moti Lai Nehru 46,451, 
46,477-8, 46,545, 46,561-2 
Number and particulars re appointments, Burkitt 

46,006-7 

Pay, particulars, Burkitt - - 45,966, 46,008-11 

Pay, suggestions, Sitla Prasad Bajpai - - 44,337 

Rates of pay and number of posts, in 1890, 1900, 
1904, and 1912, Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,336 ; Burn, 

p. 218. 

Recruitment from Executive Branch, P.C.S., advo¬ 
cated, as well as from Judicial Branch, and reasons 
and particulars re present system, Sheo Prasad, 
46,221, 46,226, 46,352, 46,429-30; Piggott, 47,560, 
47,778—80; Chaudhri MahdUaj Singh, 48,145, 
48,178, 48,236-7. 

no Regular scheme for giving Civilians civil training 
before introduction of posts as, Lindsay - 48,341 
Reservation for P.C.S., particulars re, Piggott 

' 47,549,47,738 

Subordinate Judges should have experience of 
magisterial work before appointment as, Clay 

47,094 

Judges, District and Sessions: 

Appeals to, transference of second and third class, 
not advocated, but question of minor importance, 
Piggott ...... -47,642 

Civilian : 

not Fitted by training or mental attitude for 
judicial functions, and reasons, U.P. Congress 
Committee ------ 43,190 

Judicial officers subordinate to, not always inferior 
in intellect to. and details, Malaviya 43,158, 

43,260 


Inefficient officers, retirement of, on reduced pensions 
(see under Pensions and Retirement), 


some Satisfactory as, Malaviya, 43,353; Sundar 
Lai, 43,560. 
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Judges, District and Sessions— continued. 

Civilian— continued . 

Value of experience in executive branch, Malaviya, 
43,262; Burn , 44,639. 

Weakness of recruitment from I.C.S. exaggerated, 
and improved methods of training would remedy, 
Piygott - .... 47,506, 47,625 

Creation of posts in place of assistant judgeships, 

Burn .44,649 

more Criminal cases should be tried by, Piggott 

47,560, 47,733-4 

Critical report on pleaders’work before appointment 
should be made by, Marris - - - 43,928 

Division into two classes advocated for criminal and 
civil work, Shco Prasad - - 16,221,46.416 

Functions in connection with Badmashi 
A 1‘1‘KAL : 

District Magistrate better for such cases, and 
reason, Morris - 44,101-18 

More serious appeals heard by. and could easily 
undertake work of District Magistrate in this 
connection, Sundar Pul - 43,684 

Functions not entirely connected with civil work, and 
particulars re, and importance of executive work, 
Baillie, 42,404-9 ; Burn, 45,056 ; Piygott, 47,506, 
47,625, 47,775-7. 

Greater part of average judicial civilian's official life 
spent as, and position with regard to Government 
should be strengthened, Yusuf Ali - - 42,677 

Important part of appellate work on rent and revenue 
side, not done by, and no experience of any part at 
all undergone by, Baillie - - - 42,412 -3 

Indian, prejudice against, among Indians dying away- 
owing to good work done by, Piygott ■ - 47,518 

Leave: 

on Full pay, particulars, Burkitt - 46,151-2 

Vacation, month allowed, but only a fortnight 
generally taken by, Burkitt - - 46.143-5 

Listed Posts .- 

Appointments advocated, Lindsay - - 48,457 

Appointments not approved, Campbell - 47,356, 

47,379 

Appointments of men from J udicial Branch, P.C.S., 
sometimes objected to, and reason, U.P. Congress 
Committee .... -43,190 

all Belong to Judicial Provincial Service, and 
grievance among Deputy Collectors re, but 
recruits satisfactory, Campbell - 47,422-3 

Five posts listed in Agra and Oudh, and particulars 
re appointments, Sri Ham - - - 45,583 

Increase of and statement, Burn 44,660, 44,669 
Members of Executive Branch, P.C.S., should not 
be appointed as a rule, but Government should 
reserve power re in exceptional cases, Piygott 

47,778-81 

Number of, Sundar Lai - 43,436 

Number, and reduction not advocated in connection 
with percentage scheme, Moti Lai Nehru 

46,586-91 

One-sixth listed instead of one-tliird, as recom¬ 
mended, Muhammad Ali - ■ - 47,832 

One-third posts as, recommendation for opening 
up to P.C.S., by Public Service Commission, 
1886, U.P. Congress Committee - - 43,190 

One-third of posts advocated for, Sri Bam, 45,768, 
45,781; Sheo Prasad, 46,221. 

One-third recruitment from the Bar or, scheme, 
particulars re, Piggott 47,506, 47,524, 47,579, 
47.627, 47,745-6, 47,775- 7, 47.782 
Particulars re appointments to, Sitla Prasad 

Bajpai . 44,300, 44,332 

Ten advocated. Sitla Prasad Bajpai - - 44.332 

Three more posts listed since statements in 
Appendices IV. and V. drawn up, Sitla Prasad 
Bajpai, 44,336; Clay, 47,074; Biggott, 47,549. 
Tendency for posts to be listed more freely than 
those of District Magistrates, Clay - 47,076 
Twenty per cent, of posts, advocated for, and 
reasons, Moti Lai Nehru 46,458, 46,541, 46,544-5, 

46,584, 46,586-91 
Two members of P.C.S. holding, particulars, Sri 
Bam .45,617 


Judges, District and Sessions— continued. 

Men of five years' standing not likely to be appointed 
as, Biza Ali .145,399 

Munsifs promoted to. without any criminal expe¬ 
rience and work wanting, Yusuf Ali - 42,919-30 

New judgeships established in last ten years, Baillie 

42,431 

Number and percentage of appointments. Burn 

44.649, p. 202 

Number in United Provinces, Moti Lai Nehru 46,585 

Officiating : 

Appointment as, after five or six years, or less 
occasionally, particulars. Sri Bam - 45,595, 

45,617. 45.711-2, 45,737-S 
only Capable Assistant Judges should be given 
position as. Burkitt .... 4:,.9up 

Pay: 

Charge allowance of Its, 2<>o a month advocated, 

Clay .17.105 

Inadequate, and should bo increased. Clay 

47.261 4. 47,308-9 
Minimum of Rs. 1,500 advocated, Burn 44,650, 

44,897 

Pay: 

Initial, should be Rs. 1,000 in lowest grade, Sitla 
Prasad Bajpai ----- 44,341 
Larger salary' than Collectors received by, Sheo 

Prasad .46,312 

Officers promoted from P.C.S. should receive 
Rs. 1,200, as against Rs. 1,066?, for I.C.S. officers, 
Piggott ...... - 47,588 

Rates of. Barn - - 44,649, p. 201, p. 202 

Rates of, and grading, list of number of posts and, 
for years 1863, 1870, 1880, 1890. 1900, 1912, 
Burn - - - - . . . p. 203 

in Three lowest grades equal to that of Magistrates 
and Collectors, but promotion not the same, and 
suggestion re amalgamation of two posts. Barn 

44.650, 44,739 

Percentage in higher grades too large, Muhammad 
Mi . 47,857 

Recruitment : 

Appointment of officers of few years’ standing to 
posts of, not approved, Abdul Majid - 44,504, 

44,555-8 

no Appointment should ho made except from 
Assistant Judges of at least two or three years’ 
standing, Burkitt - - - 45,909, 45,966 

from the Bar, not approved, and reasons, Burn. 

44,659, p. 211, 44,695-7, 44,840- 8 
(see also antler Recruitment under Judicial 
Branch. I.C.S.) 

Eight or ten years’ civil service necessary before 
appointment as, Baillie, 42.241, 42,398: Yusuf 
Ali , 42,964. 

Indians and Europeans should hold appointments 
as, Natthi Mai ----- 46,741 
Indians of good family advocated for, Abdul 

Majid . 44 560 

Method approved, Natthi Mai - - - 46,648 

Promotion to, by selection necessary, Piygott 

47,576 

Scheme re training as Munsif or Subordinate 
Judge before appointment as, not objected to, 
Baillie - - 42,243, 42,399-403, 42,433-6 

Thirty-five per cent, from members of I.C.S. 

advocated, Moti Lai Nehru - 46,458, 46,545 

after Three years' work as Subordinate Judge and 
further promotion should depend on High Court, 
Sundar Lai .... 48,426, 43,744-5 
Training in original civil work necessary, and 
scheme for, Lindsay - . 48.273, 48,340 

Reports on work of subordinate magistrates made 
by, Morris .44,229-30 

Reservation of two-thirds posts as. for members of 
I.C.S., advocated, Piggott - 47,506 

Subordinate Judges appointed as: 
no Criminal experience and work wanting, Yusuf Ali 

42,919-30 

should have Experience of magisterial work, Clay 

’47,094 
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Judges, District and Sessions — continued. 
Subordinate Judges appointed as— continued. 
only Four posts secured since 1892, examples, 
Sitla Prasad Bajjpai - - 44,330, 44,365 

Supervision of courts, &c., on same lines as District 
Magistrate, unknown, Baillie - - - 42,443 

Judges, Higli Court: 

Barrister Judges only exist among, but not con¬ 
sidered as pleader or barrister judges in ordinary 
sense, Yusuf Ali - - - 42,972-4 

Best men at the Bar often refuse posts as, Yusuf Alt' 

42,861 

Civilian : 

Advantages over barristers and pleader judges, 
Baillie ------ 42,164-6 

Annuity an exception to general rule, and dis¬ 
appearance would be welcome, Yusuf All 42,671 
Pensions, special (see that title). 

■ Poor men, in many cases, Sundar Lai - 43,765 
some Satisfactory, Malaviya ... 43,353 
Equal pay for Europeans and Indians holding posts 
as, advocated, Malaviya - - - 43,360-1 

Pay and number of, Burn - - - p. 201, 202 

Pensions, Special : 

no Change advocated, Baillie - - - 42,113 

Civilian Judges should not receive less in same 
position, but not likely to serve so long except in 
rare cases, Burkitt ----- 45,904 
Civilians should receive, after 6 year's' service with 
minimum of 30 years'seiwice in all. and reasons, 

Clay .47,111, 47,344-7 

Continuance advocated, but arrangement illogical, 
Mams ------- 43,914 

Members should receive after five years' service, Clay 

47,112 

Posts reserved for members of I.C.S. and training 
ground should always be provided for, Clay 47,072 
Recruitment from Bar best for, but appointment of 
two members of I.C.S. and one of P.C S. not 
objected to, Moti Lai Nehru - 46,458, 46,613-5 
Ten years' standing qualification for appointment 
except in certain cases, Burn - - 44,842-3 

Judges, pleader, no advantage over ordinary judicial 
officer, Baillie . 42,439-41 

Judges, Sessions (see District and Sessions above). 

Judges, Sessions and Subordinate: 

Experience as Munsif or Subordinate Judge, needed 
before appointment as, Clay - - - 47,094 

Four posts as, held by I.C.S. and two by P.C.S., 
Burkitt - - 46,012, 46,012-8, 46,040,46,042 

Inclusion of one post atRs. 1,000 in P.C.S. advocated, 
Sitla Prasad Bajpai ----- 44,337 
Invaluable as training ground for junior Civilians, and 
putieulars re powers and work of, Piygott 47,547. 
47,554-9, 47,739 ; Lindsay, 48,340. 

Number of appointments, Burn - - - p. 202 

Promotion by selection to, advocated, Piggott 47,576 
should be Reserved for I.C.S. as Assistant Sessions 
Judgeships are reserved for P.C.S., and particulars, 
Piggott ... - 47,547, 47,549, 47,738 

Judges, Small Cause Court: 

Belong to different category from Subordinate 
Judges, Deputy Collectors, &c., Sri Ram, - 45,684 
Correspond approximately to grade of Joint Magis¬ 
trates, Clay ...... 47,195 

Listed posts as, always filled by members of P.C.S.. 
Sitla Prasad Bajpai - - - 44,300, 44,332 

Pay : 

Rs. 1,500 advocated, Moti Lai Nehru - - 46,491 

Alterations suggested, Sitla Prasad Bajpai 44,337 
Increase advocated for each grade, particulars, Sri 
Ram 45,612 

Rates of, and number of posts in 1890,1900, 1904, 
and 1912, Burn, p. 217-8 ; Sitla■ Prasad Bajpai, 
44,336. 

Promotion to, by selection advocated, Sitla Prasad 
Bajpai, 44,320 ; Piggott, 47,576. 

Six posts as, held by members of P.C.S. and com¬ 
parison with number held by I.C.S., Sri Ram 

45,617 

Two posts listed in Agra and Oudh, Sri Ram 45,583 
E 22768 


Judges, Subordinate: 

Appointed to District and Sessions Judgeships (see 
under Judges, District and Sessions). 

Appointment by promotion from munsifs most satis¬ 
factory method, Sitla Prasad Bajpai 44,318, 44,320 
Appointment, rules, Bum - - - - p. 216 

Confidence felt in, by people, Khushalpal Singh 

43,130 

Creation of posts in place of Assistant Judgeships, 
Bum ------- 44,649 

should have some Criminal experience before appoint¬ 
ment as Criminal Sessions Judges, Natthi Mai 

46,743 

Criminal Law, no training in received by, and inferior 
to Deputy Collectors in this respect, Chaudhri 
Maliaraj Singh ----- 48,236-7 

Deputy Collectors, comparison with, as to amount of 
work done, Sheo Prasad - - - 46,313 -30 

District Judges’ work could be quite well performed 
by, but training as Assistant Judge might be an 
advantage, Saiyid Nabi-ullah - - - 47,028 

Employment of members of Bar in higher grades 
of, before raising them to posts of District and 
Sessions Judge not objected to, Sheo Prasad 

46,201, 46,335—40 

Judgments as court of appeal on decision of ex¬ 
perienced men holding posts as, passed by junior 
Civilians, and disadvantages, Sri Ram - 45,595, 

45,617 

Number of posts, Burn .... 44,649 
Pay : 

Highest grade, amount, Riza Ali - - 45,276 

Maximum : 

Rs. 1,000 instead of Rs. 800 advocated, Saiyid 
Nabi-ullah .... 46,791, 46,794 

Rs. 1,200 advocated, Moti Lai Nehru 46,491, 

46,527 

Rates of, and grading, increase suggested, and par¬ 
ticulars, Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,337 ; Sri Ram, 
45,612, 45,685 ; Piggott, 47,582. 

Rates of, and number of posts, statements for 
1890,1900, and 1912. SitlaPrasad Bajpai. 44,336 ; 
Burn, p. 217-8. 

Small, and leave cannot be taken owing to. Lindsay 

48,274 

Powers, should be invested with those of Assistant 
Sessions Judges, Burkitt, 46,136 ; Piygott, 47,560. 
Promotion to I.C.S. on attaining position of. advo¬ 
cated, and scheme, Burkitt - 46,133- 9, 46,153 
Small Cause Court Judgeships, Sessions, and Subordi¬ 
nate Judgeships and Assistant Sessions Judgeships 
graded iii with, Piggott - - - 47,576 

Suits between landlords and tenants, &c. might be 
transferred to, Sheo Prasad - - - 46,220 

no Temporary promotion in connection with leave, 
and hard work entailed by, Baillie - - 42,468 

of Two years’ standing, should l>e appointed Assistant 
Sessions Judges by nomination from High Court 
of Judicial Commissioner. Sitla Prasad Bajpai 

44.324, 44,330 

Vacation : 

should be Given occasionally, in hot months, and 
difficulty re, Lindsay - -48,274, 48,319-24 

Particulars re and suggestions, Burkitt 46,146-9, 

46,154-60 

Work, criminal and civil, particulars re, Baillie, 
42,248-51 ; Burkitt, 46,137-9. 

Judicial Branch, I.C.S.: 

Badmashes, appeals in cases relating to, Marris, 
44,101-18. 44,143 6. 44,232-4; Moti Lai Nehru, 
46,569-74. 

Bifurcation : 

Admission to Judicial Branch should not be made 
before 25 years of age, Sundar Lai - - 43,404 

Civilians should all be treated alike up to point of, 
Marris ------- 43,870 

at Commencement of official career immediately 
after probation, advocated, Sri Ram 45,571, 
45,699-701, 45,731-2 

after Eight years’ service, advocated. Burkitt 

46,023-7 

Examination in law previous to, advocated, Sundar 
Lai, 43,426; Natthi Mai, 46,648, 46,672; Lindsay, 
48,272, 48,307. 
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Judicial Branch, I.C.S. - continued. 

Bifurcation— continued. 

after Five or six years, advocated, Baillie - 42.167, 
42,241-3, 42,398-400, 42,414-5, 42,451-2 
after Four or five years, advocated, Ledgard. 42,569 ; 
Clay, 47,186. 

Furlough taken just before, not usually devoted 
to study of law, Burkitt - 46,142 

Indication might be made after five years and 
final decision after eight, Yusuf AH - 42,965 
after Seven or ten years advocated, Muhammad 
Ali - - - - - 47,851 

after Six years’ service advocated, Lindsay - 48,273 
within first Three years of service advocated. Moti 

Lai Nehru .46.451. 46.612 

Civilians should not be appointed unless they are 
banisters, Muhammad Ali - - - - 47,825 

Civilians should not be entirely excluded from. 
Yusuf All ------ -42.951 

Combination of Executive and Judicial 
Functions : 

Abuses rare and reasons, Morris - 43,883, 44,043, 

44,079-8, 44,269 

Criminal cases should not be tried in Civil Courts, 
and reasons, Baillie .... 42,230 

Evils resulting from, could be removed by vigilance 
of Local Governments, Burn - 44,651,44,855-7 
Extent, Yusuf Ah', 42,658; Marris, 43,883; Burn, 
44,651; Riza Ali , 45,303 ; Pigyott,, 47,560. 
Frequent applications for transfers of criminal 
cases to High Court an indication of evils of. 

Malaviya .43,266 

Public opinion not against, as a whole, and par¬ 
ticulars, Baillic .... 42.252 -8 

Revenue eases should be kept out of ordinary law 
courts, reasons and particulars. Baillie 42.227 -30 
Compulsory transfer to, Indian members sometimes 
threatened with, Muhammad Ali - 47.862 

Courts ( see that title). 

Criminal cases, special training necessary to give 
decisions upon, Campbell .... 47,486 
European and Indian element, proportions suggested, 
Sundar Lai, 43,409; Riza Ali, 45,264; Sri Ram. 
45,617; Burkitt, 45.863. 45,867. 45.917. 45.934, 
45,988-97. 

Executive branch, comparison with, Riza Ali. 
45.264; Sheo Prasad. 46,348-51 : Lindsay. '48.273. 

Executive experience: 

Executive officers not fitted for posts of judges. 

Riza Ali - - - 45,264, 45,296. 45,309 

Executive officers well fitted for, Sheo Prasad 

46,352 

Inefficient executive officers relegated to, and 
objections to, Malaviya, 43,158, 43.348-52; 
Ham, 44,639; Sri Ram, 45,571; Lindsay, 48,273. 
Value of, Baillie, 42,244-9, 42,342 ; Marris, 43,829. 
44,203-6; Burn, 44,639; Burkitt. 46,027-30. 
46,110 ; Sheo Prasad, 46,201; Piygott, 47,625-6, 
47,689, 47,7.18, 47.723-4; Lindsay, 48.273. 
no Value, and reasons. Moti Lai Nehru 46,554-9, 

46.623- 5 

High Court Bench (see Judges, High Court). 

Increase of popularity, and reasons, Baillie 42,056, 

42,362-6 

Knowledge of law might be better, Malaviya, 43,158, 
43,257-62 ; Marris. 43,829. 

Leave: 

Annual Holidav. compulsory, advocated. Pigyott 

47.692-3. 47.793 

Casual, full pay given on, Lindsay - - 48,353 

on Full pay. accumulation of three months, harm 
done by. Pigyott ----- 47.692 
Furlough, full amount not taken, and reasons. 

Pigyott - - - 47.590, 47,737, 47.787- 92 

Holidays: 

Number of, in a year, but not usually taken, 
and reasons, Burkitt - 46,100-4, 40,178- 85 

Work done on, by many officers, Pigyott 

47,751 4 

Long, seldom Liken, and reason, Lindsay - 48,274 
Suggestion for improvement in, would make 
service more popular m comparison with 
Executive Branch, Sundar Lai - - 43,434 


Judicial Branch, I.C.S.— continued. 

Listed Posts (see that title). 

Litigation in India, increase of, Riza Ali , 45,264 ; 
Lindsay, 48,273. 

Overwork in, and more appointments should be 
made, Sundar Lai ..... 43,499 

Pay : 

Definite judicial allowance might be given if 
special attractions necessary for, Clay - 47,105 
Initial, too low, and details and suggestions, 
Sundar Lai - - - - 43,444, 43,784r-5 

Lower grades, should be same as Executive 
Branch. Burn ... - 44,739-40 

Salaries of higher posts in, compare favourably 
with those of Revenue officers, Sheo Prasad 

46,311-2 

(see also Pay. I.C.S.) 

Probation: 

Two years suggested, and reasons, Burn - 44,639 
Two years advocated, for candidates selected for 
Judicial Branch in India, Khushalpal Singh 

43,029-30. 43.030, 43,066 
(sec also Probation, I.C.S.) 

Promotion : 

Block in, Burkitt .... 45,989-91 

Inefficient officers should be kept in inferior grade 
of joint magistrates, Burn - - 44,639 (13) 

(see also Promotion, I.C.S.) 

Recruitment: 

Abuse of. Malaviya - - 43,158. 43,347-53 

Age-limit, no maximum standard advocated. Riza 

Ali .15,398 

from the Bar: 

Advocated, and proportions suggested, Malaviya, 
43.158; U.P. Congress Committee, 43,190; 
Sitl<i Prasad Bajpai, 44.295, 44.298, 44,386 -7 ; 
Abdul Majid, 44,504, 44,527, 44,566 7; Riza 
Ali, 45.264,45,297-9, 45,386-7, 45,397, 45,400 ; 
Shahid Husain, 45,416, 45,482-5, 45,517-21, 

45.540- 53 ; Moti Lai Nehru, 46,458,46,534-40, 

46.542-53, 16.623; Nattld Mai, 46,648; 

Muhammad Ali, 47,825, 47,900-1, 47,990. 

Advocated to extent of one-third, Sundar Lai, 
43.401. 43.428, 43,476-80, 43,666-71, 43,750- 
60; Sri Ram, 45,617, 45,667-9, 45,756 66, 
45.792,45.823-5.45,800 6; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 
46,754, 46,820 3. 

not Advocated, Yusuf Ali, 42,861-9, 42,909-18; 
Bunt. 44,659, p. 211. 44,695-7, 44.840-8; 
Burkitt, 45,867. 45,939-42 ; 46,003 4, 46,113 
21 ; Sheo Prasad, 46.201, 46,259-62, 46,336 - 
40 ; Moti Lai Nehru, 46,549-53. 
from Government pleaders and prosecutors, not 
advocated, Sundar Lai, 43.481-3 ; Piggott, 
47,631-2. 

from Practitioners in District Courts, Sundar 

Lai . 43,670 

Preferred to recruitment from P.C.S., Sri Ram 
45,766, 45,793, 45,796-99 
Scheme in connection with P.C.S., and parti¬ 
culars re, Pigyott - 47.506, 47,524, 44,579, 
47,627-30, 47,745-6, 47,765-70 
Some members of Bar might be got for, and 
particulars and prospects, Shahid Husain, 

45.540— 1; Sri Ram, 45,759-65 ; Burkitt,Aft,118. 
no Difficulty in obtaining recruits, and particulars 

re prospects. Ac., Hum - - -44.899-901 

Direct, from Europeans should be quite satis¬ 
factory, Malaviya - - - - 43,563-9 

from Executive Branch, I.C.S., two-fifths advo¬ 
cated, Riza Ali - - - 45,386-7 

Improvements on present system suggested, Burn 
44.639, 44,693-4, 44,982 
from I.C.S., one-third advocated, Sundar Lai, 
43.401. 43,476, 43.560-3; Sri Ram, 45,617, 
45,741-2, 45.792, 45,823; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 
46,754. 

Law degree should be compulsory, Khushalpal 
Singh, 43,148 50; Malaviya, 43,158, 43,216; 
Suttdar Lai, 43,426, 43,802, 43,804-5. 
on Lines of Indian High Courts under Letters 
Patent from the Crown advocated, and scheme, 
Sundar Lai - 43,401, 43,475 
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Judicial Branch, I.C.S.— continued. 

Recruitment — continued. 

LL.B. sufficient test for, open competition not 
advocated, Saiyid Nabi-ullah 47,036-7, 47,042-3 
Outsiders with legal training permitted to enter, 

Baillie . 42,330 

Present system satisfactory if proper training 
arrangements made, Lindsay ■ - - 48,273 

from P.C.S.: 

Advocated, and proportions suggested, Malaviya, 
43,158; U.P. Congress Committee. 43,190-1; 
Rim Ali, 45,264, 45,384 -7 ; Piggott, 47,506, 
47,524, 47,579, 47,627-34, 47,745-6 ; Muham- 
mad Ah', 47,901-2. 

Direct appointment of more brilliant members 
of P.C.S. in certain eases suggested. Shahid 
Husain ----- 45,546-9 

One-third, advocated, Sundar Lai, 43,401, 
43,476; Sri Ram, 45,617, 45,741-2, 45,780; 
Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 46,754, 45,768, 46,820. 
Vested interests of present members should be 
considered before the introduction of scheme 
for promotion from P.C.S., liurkitt 45,989-93 
Qualifications necessary for, particulars. Sundar 

Lai .13,426, 43,567 

Recruits who join in early years of service should 
have definite assurance of promotion, Lindsay 

48.273. 48.313-4 

Scheme for. and knowledge of law would be im¬ 
proved by. Abdul Majid 44.504, 44.527,44,557- 8 
Selection and not seniority should be taken most 
into consideration for, Lindsay - - 48,273 

Senior Executive Officers should not be brought 
in, over heads of other officers in. Lindsay 

48.273, 48,313-4 

Rent work should be transferred to, and reasons, 
Saiyid Nabi-ullah - 46,789,46,885-7,66,913, 

46,916-20, 47,029 

Section 110 cases (see Badmashes above). 

Separate examination for: 

Advocated, Moti Lai Nehru. 46,467 ; Natthi Mai. 
46,648. 

not Advocated, Baillie, 42,054; Yusuf Ali, 
42,614; Mam's. 43.829. 44.1-48-9; Burn. 

44,639, 44.693-4, 44.982: Sri Ram. 45.571: 
Campbell. 47,356, 47,359 : Lindsay. 48.273. 
in India and England simultaneously : 

Advocated, and reasons. Khushalpal Singh 
43,005-6,43,Oln. 43,957 8. 43.066-8. 43,122 4; 
Malaviya, 43,158, 43,165, 43,212-4,43,254-6, 
43,289. 

Probation in England for Indian candidates, sug¬ 
gested, and arrangements, Khushalpal Singh 
43,005, 43,027, 43,029-30, 43,038, 43,066. 

Separation from Executive Branch: 

Advocated, U.P. Congress Committee, 43,190-1 ; 
Malaviya, 43,263- 6, 43,354-5; Sundar Lai, 

43,417, 43,426-8, 43,539, 43.564-5, 43.77L-4; 
Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44.313, 44,457-8 ; Riza Alt', 
45,264, 45,301-2. 45,371-2; Moti Lai Nehru. 
46,467, 46,555. 46,563-7 ; Saiyid Nabi-ullah. 
46,914; Lindsay, 48,273; 48,311-4. 
not Advocated. Baillie, 42,093 ; Ledganl, 42.479, 
42,568—9 ; Yusuf Ali. 42.658 ; Morris, 43,883. 
44.080 8; Burn. 44,651, 44.855-7; Burkitt, 
45,867 ; Clay, 47,098 ; Piggott. 47,560. 

Study leave; 

Advocated, and suggestions, Khushalpal Singh, 
43,027, 43,036 ; Mam's, 43,870 ; Moti Lai 
Nehru, 46.560 2; Campbell, 47,359, 47.479-80; 
Muhammad Ali, 47,850 ; Lindsay, 48,273, 
48,343 -5. 

not Advocated, and reason, Yusuf Ali, 42,047, 
42,906 7. 42,955-60; Burn, 44,648; Burkitt, 
45,887, 46,032, 46,141. 

Call to the Bar : 

Advocated, with allowance, Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 
44,310; Muhammad. Ali, 47,825, 47,850; 
Piggott, 47,538 ; 47,547-8. 
not Advocated, Sundar Lai, 43,426; Saiyid Nabi- 
ullah, 47,012-3 ; Lindsay, 48,273. 

Regulations re, fairly liberal. Clay - - 47,280 

Tendency to concentrate subordinate courts at 
headquarters, Burn - -44,761 


Judicial Branch, I.C.S.— continued. 

Training : 

Attachment to High Court, advocated, Moti Lai 
Nehru, 46,473, 46,545-6 ; Muhammad Ali, 

47,851. 

Criminal work not so important as civil work, 
Saiyid Nabi-ullah - - 46,910-1, 47,045-9 

Legal, special course of study in India: 

Advocated, and suggestions, Yusuf Ali, 42,648, 
42,739, 42,961, 42,966 ; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 
44,311; Sri Ram, 45,593; Burkitt, 45,867, 
45,885-8, 46,032-40, 46,042, 46,080-1, 46,140 ; 
Natthi Mai, 46,648, 46,674 ; Piggott, 47,538. 
47,547-8, 47,698-9. 

not Advocated, Marris, 43,870; Burn, 44,648'; 

Sri Ram, 45,593-4; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 46,777. 
Appointment as assistant judges in addition to 
departmental examination, Burn - - 44,648 

Differentiation between persons of mixed and 
unmixed descent, not advocated, Burn - 44,648 
Recommended for recruits from Executive 
Branch, P.C.S., only, and suggestion for, Bum 

44,648 

(see also under Law.) 

no Proper training for, disadvantages, and recruit¬ 
ment on system equivalent to that in subordinate 
judicial service advocated. Malaviya 43,158. 

43.257 62 

Scheme outlined in letter from Government of 
India to Imperial Government in 1911, advocated. 
Clay .... 47,062, 47,093. 47.186 
Sitting with Judicial Officers to hear trial of civil 
cases advocated, Sundar Lai, 43,426 ; Muhammad 
Ali. 47,851. 
in Subordinate offices: 

Advocated, and suggestions, Baillie, 42,400; 
Khushalpal Singh, 43.035; Sundar Lai, 
43,426 ; Marris, 43,872 ; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 
44,312; Abdul Majid, 44,528; Riza Ali, 45,264, 
45,398; Shahid Husain, 45,440 ; Sri Ram, 
45,595, 45,617, 45,711 2, 45,733-6, 45,777-9; 
Moti Ltd Nehru. 46,451. 46,477-8, 46,545-6, 
16,561-2 ; Saiyid Nabi-tdlah.i6.7b-i, 46,776-7, 
46.911-3.47,007-13; Clay, 47,094 ; Campbell, 
47.359; Piggott. 47,506. 47.549; Muhammad 
Ali. 47,852 ; Lindsay. 48,273, 48,340, 48,342. 
not Advocated. Yusuf Ali, 42.649,42,693, 42,962 ; 
Burn, 44,648 ; Burkitt, 45.889, 46,041. 
Transfer of cases, reasons for. Piyyott - 47,812 4 

Vakils, particulars re works, functions, Aic., Burkitt 

46,114-7 

Work in mufassal district, particulars re disadvan¬ 
tages of, and men should take more holidays, 
Piggott ...... 47,690-3 

Judicial Branch, P.C.S.: 

Bar often preferred to, Riza Ali - - - 45,264 

Bengalees holding large proportion of posts in, and 
objection to, Rizi Ala - - 45,275, 45,376 

Cadre: 

Increase of, Advocated, Sundar Lai, 43,499, 43,783 ; 

Saiyid Nabi-ullah. 46,788, 47,023-6. 

Details of, Sheo Prasad - - - 46,205 

Method of fixing strength. Burn - - 44,649 

Combination ok Functions with Executive 
Branch . 

Abuses of. Burn ----- 44.659 
Distinct from Executive Branch at present, and no 
necessity for any change, Natthi Mai 46,685, 

46,714 

Extent, Sundar Lai, 43,44] ; Marris, 43,938 ; Sitla 
Prasad Bajpai, 44,331; Sri Ram, 45,609 ; Moti 
Lai Nehru, 46,488; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 46,789 ; 
Muhammad Ali, 47,869; Sheo Prasad, 46,220, 
46,348-51. 

Efficiency of, Sri Ram ----- 45,767 
Executive Branch : 

Comparison with, Sheo Prasad - - 46,329-30 

should not Share certain posts with, and reasons, 
Sitla Prasad Bajpai - - 44,332, 44.408-9 

Greeven scheme recently sanctioned for. and parti¬ 
culars re objects and works of, Sheo Prasad Bajpai. 
44,405-7; Sri Ram. 45.608; Burkitt. 45,976-7, 
46,105, 46.189 -91 : Pigyott. 47,547. 47,549, 47,564, 
47.572, 47,576, 47,579.'47.583. 47.643. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA : 


Judicial Branch, P.C.S.— continued. 

Health of members, particulars re in relation to 
special leave, Sitla Prasad Bajpai - 44,472- 7 

Improvement in quality of men during recent years, 
U.P. Congress Committee, 43,191; Burkitt, 45,864, 
46,064-6. 

Leave: 

Annual vacation: 

Advocated in hot weather, but difficulty re, 
Lindsay - 48,274, 48,319-24, 48.327, 48,330, 

48,351, 48,460-1 

Given, and grievance re. Bum, 44,661; Piggott, 
47,589, 47,592, 47,650-4; Lindsay, 48,321-3. 
One month on full pay given, and suggestion 
for extra fortnight, Burkitt - 45,979-83, 

46,019-20. 46,159 
Compulsory recess, not necessary if leave on full 
pay given, Sitla Prasad Bajpai - 44,472-3 

on Full pay (Privilege): 

not Given, dissatisfaction on account of, and 
suggestions for improvement, Sundar Lai, 
43,775-80; Marris, 43,954; Burn, 44,661, 
45,059-63 ; Sri Bam, 45,617, 45,662-6, 

45,721- 2, 45,844-5; Burkitt, 45,977-83, 46,019, 
46,154-60, 46,172-7; Piggott, 47,589, 47,787; 
Lindsay, 48,274, 48,324, 48,327, 48,350-4. 
Privilege given on half pay, and disinclination to 
take on account of, Sitla Prasad Bajpai 44,483 
not Usually taken by Provincial judicial officers. 
Burn ------- 44.659 

Officers do not take enough, reasons and had 
results of, Sri Ram, 45,617, 45,662-6, 45.721-2. 
45,844-5; Burkitt, 45.908, 45,912. 45.967-77, 
46,100-4, 46,178-88 ; Lindsay, 48,274, 48.328-30, 
48,458-9. 

Public holidays : 

Number and particulars re, Piggott 47,655-7, 

47,751-4, 47,794- 5 
Particulars re, and officers do work on, Lindsay 

48,321-2, 48.462-5 

Reserve: 

Arrangements for, and percentage and statement 
of proportion. Burn - - 44,659, 44,661 

Larger, would be needed if restrictions and 
leave rules removed, Lindsay - 48,325 6 

Working of, satisfactory, Burkitt - - 15.908 

Suggestions for improvement in, by combination 
of leave with vacation, Sutidar Lai - - 43,446 

Listed Posts (see that title). 

Litigation, increase of, Piggott - - ■ 47,583 

Muhammadan community not duly represented in. 
and should he, Saiyid Nabi-ullah 46,786, 46,844-6, 

46,902-6, 47,014-6 
Mukhtiars, particulars re, Burkitt - - 46,047-2, 

46,057-8, 46,161 

Number of graduates in, Sundar Lai - - 43,436 

Number of officers, Burn - 44,909 

Number of prize posts advocated for, Bum 44,639, 

44,670, 44,700-3 

OtTDH : 

Independent court and different laws, particulars, 

Piggott ------ 47,602—3 

Leave : 

Grievance re animal vacation, and interests of 
individual officers clashes with that of adminis¬ 
tration. particulars re. Piqqott - t-7.592. 

17.650-4 

no Reserve, and methods employed instead of, 
and scheme, Piggott - - 47.573, 47,737 

Rules not contributory cause of excessive 
transfers, Piggott - 47,593 

no Members other than Natives of India in, Piggott 

47,565 

Officers kept distinct from those in United Pro¬ 
vinces, Sitla Prasad Bajpai - 44,373, 44,375 

Recruitment, only made as vacancies occur, and 
difficulty re, Piggott - 47,573, 47,575, 47,737 

Overwork in, many officers break down through 
strain, and remedies suggested, Sundar Lai, 
43,499, 43,783; Sri Bam, 45,617, 45,662-66, 
45.721-2, 45,844-5 ; Burkitt, 45,908,45,912. 45.967, 
46,100-41. 46.178-88 ; Saiyid Nabi-ullah. 46,788, 
47,023,47,026 ; Piggott, 47,783-9 : Lindsay, 48,274, 
48.328-30. 48.458-9. 


Judicial Branch, P.C.S.— continued. 

Particulars re cases, and books used in connection 
with; and rulings in English courts not often 
referred to, Burkitt, - - - - 46,071 -9 

Pav: 

Differentiation from Executive Branch, particulars 
and reasons for, Bum, 45,027-36, 45,045-9 ; 
Sheo Prasad, 46,226, 46,310. 

Inadequate, and increase suggested. Riza AU. 
45,276, 45,388-94; Sri Ram. 45,612; Saiyid, 
Nabi-ullah. 46,791 ; Piggott, 47.582. 47,584, 

47,798-9. 

Initial, Rs. 200 advocated. Lindsay - - 48,466 

Lowest grade worse paid than that in Executive 
Branch, but no reason for, and minimum of 
Rs. 250 for both services recommended, Baillie 

42,395-7 

Rates of, and number of posts, statements for 
1890, 1900, and 1912, Burn - - p. 217-8 

Time scale advocated, Sri Bam - - - 45,617 

Probation, present system satisfactory, and parti¬ 
culars, Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,322 ; Bum, 44,657. 

Promotion : 

Grade reversions and, among munsifs and Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges made by the High Court and 
Judicial Commissioners, and arrangements, 

Burn . 44,659, p. 210-1 

Inadequate percentage of men in higher grades, 
and improvements suggested, Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 
46,788 ; Muhammad Ali. 47,868. 
to I.C.S., not advocated, Burn 44,659, -14,768-9, 

45,021 

Officiating not advocated, and reasons, Burn 

45,038-44 

by Seniority below Rs. 500 per mensem grade only, 
and approval of, Burn - - 44,659, p. 210 

very Slow, and dissatisfaction re, and time-scale 
advocated as remedy, Sri Ram - -45,617 

Stages of, particulars, Burn - 44,659, p. 210 

Uneven owing to lack of uniformity in recruit¬ 
ment, Sitla Prasad Bajpai - - - 44.328 

(see also Promotion. P.C.S.) 

Prospects better than Executive Branch, P.C.S., and 
system not approved. Sheo Prasad. 46.226, 46.310 ; 
Chaudhri Maharaj Singh. 48.145, 48.179-80, 48.216 
-20, 48,265. 

Recruitment : 

no Anglo-Indians recruited in Agra and Oudh, 
and reasons. Sitla Prasad Bajpai - - 44.319 

Age limit, particulars re, and reduction of, might 
procure better men for, Sri Bam - 45,815-22 

from the Bar: 

Abolition of listed posts might affect, Campbell 

47,482 

Advocated, Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,316,44,382-7; 
Muhammad Ali, 47,863. 

not Advocated, and reasons, Burn - 44,657, 

44,695-8, 44,840 -6 
Arrangements for. in probationary grade. Bum 

44,659. p. 210 

Solely, and particulars. Sundar Lai 43.743. 

43,814-6 

Best men not obtained under present system. 
Piggott ------- 47.546 

Best men would be obtained by. if those standing 
first in LL.B. examination accepted appoint¬ 
ments. Sri Bam - 45,787-8 

Better facilities for, than for Executive Branch, 
Malaviya. 43,386 ; Sheo Prasad, 46,208, 46,332 ; 
Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, 48,264-6. 

Better men attracted by, than to Executive Branch, 
Bum ------- 45,046 

Cadre, strength of (see Strength of Service). 

Class representation: 

Advocated, Khuthalpal Singh, 43,043; Piggott, 
47,568. 

Allowed for, as far as possible, but paucity of 
candidates among certain classes, Burkitt 

45,907 

Comparison of system with Executive Branch. 
I.C.S., re age-limits, qualifications necessary for. 
Ac.. Sheo Prasad - 46,319-28 
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Judicial Branch, P.C.S. — continued. 

Recruitment— continued. 

Competitive examination, work of men entering 


by. satisfactory, Yusuf Ali - - 42,97(5-7 

Compulsory degree except in ease of barristers, 
advocated, Sitla Prasad Bajpai - - 44,31(5 

Minimum degree of ability ensured by method of, 
Bum ------- 44,659 

no Need for separate competitive examination for, 
Sheo Prasad ------ 46,208 

Nomination the best method, Piggott - 47,566 


Present system satisfactory, Khushalpal Singh. 
43,043; U.P. Congress Committee, 43,191; 
Sundar Lai, 43,436,43,444; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 
44,320 ; Bum, 44,658 ; Burkitt, 45,906. 
Promotion from Subordinate Sex-vice, restrictions 
on, suggested, Sitla Prasad Bajpai - 44,316 
Qualifications requii-ed for, Malaviya. 43.158. 
43.381-3; Sitla Prasad Bajpai. 44,316; Rizu 
Ali, 45,264. 

Restriction to x-esidents, advocated, Piggott, 47,567 
Rxiles : 

Modifications suggested, Sitla Prasad Bajpai 

44,316 

Unsatisfactory and remedy suggested, Piggott 
47,564, 47,644-9, 47,735-7, 47,740-2 
Suggestions re, Marris - -43,927,44.249-52 

Systems, Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44.318; Sheo Prasad, 
4(5,208; Burn, p. 216. 

no Uniformity in. and examples, Sitla Prasad 
Bajpai ------- 44,328 

at Younger age advocated, and suggestions. Piggott 

47,755-8 

Scheme for combined nomination and examination in 
India might upset prospects of, Lindsay 48,438-56 

Separation from Executive Branch : 

Advocated, Khushalpal Singh, 43.048. 43,101-7; 
Sundar Lai, 43,441, 43,5519, 43,771—4; Shahid 
Husain, 45,455,45,461, 45,491; Sri Ram, 45,609 ; 
Mott Lai Nehru , 46.488, 46,555; Natthi Mai, 
46,715-6; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 46,789, 46,885, 
46,914; Muhammad Ali, 47,869. 
not Advocated, Baillie, 42,127 ; Burn, 44,659, 
45,069-71; Sheo Prasad, 46,220. 46.348-51 ; 
Natthi Mai, 46,685,46,714 ; Piggott, 47,578. 
Criminal and executive woi-k should be divided and 
magisti-ates should uot have power re Rent Act. 
&o., Sitla Prasad Bajpai - - - 44,331 

Strength of Service : 

Classes of officers, and appointments, Burn. p. 216 ; 
Sheo Prasad, 46,205. 

System for determining, approved, Sitla Prasad 
Bajpai ------- 44,325 

Training : 

Better system desired, Clay - - -47,062 

Departmental examination, none, and not necessary, 
Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,423 ; Barn, 44,658. 
Reserve, no necessity for, Burn - - 44,659 

System approved and particulars re, Sitla Prasad 
Bajpai ------- 44,322 

Valuable experience gained by. and good on the 
whole. Sri Ram ... - 45,789-91 

Transfers, reduction not possible to any great extent. 

Burn .44.661 

Wox'k. trying nature of, and details, Burkitt 

45,971- 5. 46,020 

Judicial Commissioners {sec Commissioners, Judicial). 

Judicial Department, Under Secretaiyship, inclusion 
in listed posts advocated, Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,801; 
Sri Rant, 45.651, 45,846. 


X. 

KanungOS, particulars re appointments and promotion, 
Baillie ------- 42,391-4 

Kayasthas, majority of lawyers are, Sitla Prasad 
Bajpai -------- 44,321 

Khushalpal Singh, Raja, M.A., LL.B., evidence of 

43,001-156 


X,. 

Lai, Dr. Sundar, Rai Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., C.I.E., 

evidence of ----- 43,393-816 

Land Records, Director of Agriculture and (see 
Director of Land Records and Agriculture). 

Law: 

Best men from Universities did not always go in for, 
Muhammad Ali ..... 47,838 
Better ti-aining in, necessai-y, Baillie 42,163, 42,220 
in Departmental Examination (see under Training, 
I.C.S.). 

Difference between Indian and Eux-opean, Yusuf Ali, 
42,647; Burkitt, 45,887, 46,107. 

Higher Study: 

Rules for encoxu-agement of, analogous to those 
for study of Oriental languages, not advocated, 
Marris, 43,873; Burn, 44,648 ; Burkitt, 45,890; 
Clay, 47,075; Piggott, 47,550. 
would be Useful, but should bo voluntary, ana 
should be in India undex- Indian conditions. 
Yusuf Ali .... 42,650, 42,901-5 
in l.C.S, Examination (see under I.C.S. Examination). 

Knowledge of, by Members of I.C.S.; 

Complaints re, due to shortening of probation in 
England, Burkitt ----- 45,872 
Executive officers deficient in, particulars, Riza 
Ali. .... 45,264, 45,296, 45,300 
Improvement necessary, and suggestions, Moti 
Lai Nehru, 46,476; Natthi Mai. 46,672. 
Pnxticulars re. Burn ----- 44,048 
Practical working knowledge possessed by most 
members, Yusuf Ali - - 42,647, 42,901-2 

Scheme of instruction in India not advocated, 
Burkitt, 45,883; Clay, 47,088. 

Training (see under Training. Legal, under Judicial 
Branch, I.C.S., and tender Probation, I.C.S.). 

Leave, I.C.S.; 

Allowances : 

Alternative sterling and rupees rate, no change 

suggested, Baillie .42,109 

Maximum, increase to 1,200/. advocated, and reason, 
Marris ------- 43.904 

Maximum and minimum limits, suitable, Baillie 

42,109 

Privilege rate of exchange; 

no Change advocated, Baillie, 42,108; Marris, 
43,903; Burn, 44,655. 

not Necessary if scale of salaries raised, Yusuf 

Ali . 42,670,42,748-9 

Annual Vacation.- 

Compulsory month’s holiday, objected to, and 
reasons, Bum - 44,945-7, 44,821, 45,022-3 

Combined privilege and special ; 

Inconvenience due to officers of under eight years’ 
service asking for, but no change advocated, Burn 

44,655 

Restriction re minimum of six months, should be 
abolished, and i-eason, Yusuf Ali, 42,669, 42.740, 
42,742 ; Marris. 43,905. 
on Full Pay (Privilege Leave) : 

Accumulation : 

of More than three months, not advocated, 
except in cases of previous l'efusal. Burn 

44,655, 44,943- 4 
without Restriction, advocated, and particulars, 
Yusuf Ali - ■ - 42,669, 42,740, 42,742 

Decrease in. and i-easons, Burn - - - 44,655 

Full amount suitable, Marris - - - 43,900 

Full amount taken, Burn - 44,655 

Full amount taken by about 85 per cent, of mem- 
ben of I.C.S., but not by others, Marris -43,9/70 
Full amount not taken, reasons, Sheo Prasad 

46,232, 46,286-8, 46,301-2 
Less taken since introduction of combined leave in 
1901, and of shorter duration when taken, Yusuf 

Ali .42,668 

More taken than formerly, Marris • - 43,899 

Restriction re, before completion of eight years’ 
service, abolition advocated, Yusuf Ali 42,743-4 
Smaller amoxmt of, should be permitted instead of 
larger amount on half pay, Baillie, 42,105, 
42,179 ; Marris, 43,905, 43,908, 44,239-40. 
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Leave, I.C.S. continued. 

Furlough: 

Allowance: 

Approved, Bailin', 42,107 ; Piygott, 47,001. 
no Change suggested. Burn - - - 44.655 

Maximum and minimum, suitable, Cl a // 47.108. 

47,333-40 

Should vary according to number of years' 
service. Clay ----- 47,108 
Suitable for junior men, but hard on senior 
members, Morris - - - 43,002 

Full amount not taken, reasons, Baillie , 42,100 ; 

Marris , 43,901 ; Bum, 44,655. 

Less taken than formerly, and reasons, Morris 

43,890 

Long, decrease in, Baillie - 42,104 

Percentage taken, Burn - - - 44.655 

Increase in amount taken since introduction of com¬ 
bined leave, Baillie. ----- 42,104 
Leave ledger system, approved. Yusuf Ali 42.741-2, 

42,745 7 

Less takeii than formerly, and reason, Marris. 43,899 ; 

Burkitt. 45,901 ; Campbell, 47.358. 

Listed posts (see that title). 

One-fourth of active service with maximum of six 
years advocated. Shea Prasad - - - 40.132 

Out of Lidia, more frequent, but proportion of 
furlough actually taken less, and no bail effects 
from, and particulars re, Burn - - 44.988 9 

Privilege (see on Full pay above). 

Quinquennial percentages, Burn - - - 44,055 

Reserve: 

Adequate number of Europeans should be main¬ 
tained for, Clay . 47,072 

Arrangement not satisfactory in regard to short 
leave, and suggestion, Shea Prasad - 46.215 
Percentage, Muhammad Ali, 48,087 ; Burn, p. 200. 

Rules : 

Abolition of restriction of three years' interval 
lietween two successive periods of furlough, 
advocated, Bum - - 44,749-50, 44,948- 51 

no Alterations advocated. Shahid Husain. 15.447 ; 

Saiyid Nabi-iillah, 46,782. 

Difference from P.C.S.: 

Approved. Marris. 43.955 : Slieo Prasad. 46.232 . 

Natthi Mai, 46.690; Muhammad Ali. 47.873. 
not Approved. Shahid Husain. 45,459: Saiyid 
Nabi-ullah. 45,459. 

Fair on the whole hut certain inconvenient restric¬ 
tions should he abolished, Marris - 43,905, 

43.908, 44.239-40 
New, introduced in 1901, Bum - - - 44,655 

Revision under official discussion, Yusuf Ali 42,669 
Simplification advocated, Lindsay - - 48,274 

Successful from point of view of Administration 
and individual officers, Marris - - 43.906 

excessive Transfers caused by, Bum - - 44.655 

excessive Transfers not caused by, Marris, 43,906 ; 
Silla Prasad Bajpai, 44,349. 

Short leave, tendency to spend in Europe should be 
checked, and reasons, Muhammad Ali - 17.860 
Special, small but gradual increase in amount taken. 

and reasons. Burn - . 14.855 

Statutory Civilians isen that title). 

Leave, P.C.S.; 

A LLOWANUKS. MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM LIMITS 
Believed to he inoperative in ease of Deputy Col 
lectors. Marris . ... . 43.951 

Suitable, Burn, 44,661 ; Shea Prasad. 46.234. 
Suitable, except iu ease of medical leave, and 
suggestion, Sitla Prasad Bajpai - - 44,346 

Annual Vacation 

Compulsory month’s holiday on full pay would 
not be taken by many, and reasons. Burn 

44,822-4 

Forced on Oudh service against wish of members, 
and suggestions re, Sitla Trasad Bajpai 44,350, 
44,391- 6, 44,429-33, 41,467-71 
one month on Full pay should be allowed to 
judicial officers, Sitla Prasad Bajpai. 44,350. 
44,391- 6. 44.449-54; Sri. Ham. 45.617. 4.5,662 6 
45,721-2, 45,844-5. 


Leave, P.C.S.— continued. 
on Full pay: 

Accumulation of, over three months in certain 
cases, advocated, Burn - - - - 44,661 

Full amount sufficiently liberal, Burn - 44,661 
Creator facilities for, would diminish number of 
applications for long leave, Sheo Prasad 46,232 
only Leave taken much by Indians. Sitla Prasad, 
Bajpai ------- 44,342 

Rules, seriously affect judicial branch, Sitla. Prasad 
Bajpai ----- 44,350, 44,390 

Furlough: 

Allowance suitable, Marris, 43.950; Sitla Prasad 
Bajpai, 44,345; Sheo Prasad. 46,233. 
Combination with other kinds of leave, results of, 
Burn ------- 44,661 

Full amount not taken, but no reduction advocated, 
Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,344; Burn, 44,661. 

Full amount not taken as a rule and commutation 
to half the amount of leave on full pay suggested, 
Marris ------- 43,949 

Permission to take, at any time subject to two 
years’ limit, suggested, Sheo Prasad. 46,232, 
46,383-4 ; Chavdhri Maharaj Singh, 48,147. 
Rarely taken except for ill-health and reasons, 
Burn ....... 14.661 

Rules, alterations and removal of certain restric¬ 
tions advocated. Sheo Prasad - 46,232, 46,305, 

46,378-87 

Special, in urgent cases, for period not exceeding 
six months advocated, Sheo Prasad - - 46,235 

Long Leave: 

A mount given, particulars, Sheo Prasad -46,324, 

46,361, 46,376-7 

should not Fall below two-fifths of actual service, 
Sitla Prasad Bajpai - - 44,347, 44,350 

Seldom taken by members of P.C.S. except for 
special I'easons during last 20 years, and reasons, 
Sheo Prasad ... - 46,232, 46,384 

Medical : 

Amount given, particulars re allowance, Sheo 

Prasad . 46,232,46,373-5 

i ally Taken by Indians when necessary and reasons, 
Sitla Prasad Bajpai .... 44,342 
Members of P.C.S. should he encouraged to spend 
some time in Europe, and reasons, and suggestions 
for, Sheo Prasad, 46,222, 46,232, 46,300, 46,361-2, 
46,386 ; Muhammad Ali, 47,873, 48,097-9. 

Officers do not take too little, and become stale at 
work as sometimes alleged. Burn - - 44,825 

One-fifth of active service advocated for, and parti¬ 
culars, Sheo Prasad ----- 46,232 
Percentage, statement of, and details re. Bum 

44,659 

on Private affaire and extraordinary, rarely taken, 
Burn ....... 44,661 

Reserve: 

no Allowance made for, in Agra and Oudh. Sitla 
Prasad Bajpai ----- 44,326 
None before 1903, particulars. Sheo Prasad 

46.397-8 

Percentage and particulars re. Burn. 44,659, 
44.661 ; Sheo Prasad, 46,214-5, 46,287 ; Chavdliri 
Maharaj Singh, 48,143. 

no Practical reserve for short and privilege leave, 
complaint re. and scheme for improvement, Sheo 

Prasad .46,286-8, 46,400-2 

Rules: 

no Alterations suggested. Burn, 44,661, 45,086-9; 

Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 46,793. 

Contributory cause of transfers. Burn - 44,661 
not a Contributory cause of excessive transfers, 
Marris, 43,954 ; Sheo Prasad, 46,237; Piggott, 
47,593. 

Difference from I.C.S. (see under Rules under 
Leave, I.C.S.). 

Fear of transfer acts as restriction on leave, and 
suggestions, Marris - 43,954 

no Inconvenience caused to Administration by, 
Marris. 43,952-3 ; Sitla. Prasad Bajpai, 44,348; 
Sheo Prasad, 46,236. 

Theoretically no inconvenience caused to Adminis¬ 
tration by, but practical difficulties, and new 
scheme to come into force re, Burn - 44,661 
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Leave. P.C,S. — continued. Listed Posts — continued. 


Short leave, difficulties re obtaining, and scheme for 
improvement suggested. Sheo Prasad 46,28(5-8, 

46,400-2 

Statistics of amount taken in 1893-7, 1902, 1903-7, 

1908 12, Burn . 44,661 

Transfers caused by present system, reasons. Sheo 
Prasad ------- 4(5,232 

( see also Executive Branch, P.C.S., and Judicial 
Branch, P C.S.) 

Ledgard, H., evidence of - - - - 42,479-602 

Legal Remembrancer: 

Appointment of Government Pleader or Public . 

Prosecutor made by, Yusuf Ali - - - 42,858 

Consulted by District Magistrate in certain cases 
for prosecutions. Sundur Lid - - - 43,681 3 

Inclusion among listed posts not advocated. Sundur 

Lai .43.795 

Listing of post advocated, Sheo Prasad - - 4(5.221 

Post may be held by district and sessions judge of 
any grade but first, Burn - - - -44,(549 

Post should be held by Indians, liiza Ali - 45.264 

Legislative Councils (see under Councils). 

Lieutenant-Governor: 

Pay, Burn ----- p. 201, p. 202 
Pension, special, advocated for, and suggestions re. 
Bail-lie. 42.114; Morris, 43,915; Burn. 44.751; 


Campbell, 47,360. 

Post of. should not be accessible to men holding 
listed posts, Baillie - - - - 42,204-5 

Po9t should not be open to Indians at present, Sri 
Bam, -------- 45,703 

Lindsay, Benjamin, I.O.S., evidence of - 48,271 4(58 

Listed Posts : 

Abolition : 


Advocated and suggestions, Moti Lai Nehru, 46,4(56, 
46.523-5, 40.528; Campbell, 47,35(5. 47.378-9. 
47,383-5, 47.388-91, 47.474, 47,482 -3. 

Advocated if separate examination introduced. 
liiza Ali ...... 45,265! 

would Damage prospects of P.C.S., but new scheme 
opens up another avenue for employment of 
same class, Lindsay - 48.271, 48,299-303. 

48,439-50 

without Establishment of separate Indian cadre, 
not advocated, even if extra money devoted to 
improvements in P.O.S.. Campbell - 47,425- 7 

Admission op Indians other than members op 
P.C.S. or Statutory Civilians to one 

QUARTER: 

Approved. Similar ImI, 43,414; Abdul Majid, 
44,51(5 ; Natthi Mid, 4(5,6(52. 
not Approved, Sri Bam, 45,584; Moti Lid Nehru, 
46,465; Saiyid Nabi-uUah, 46,7(57 ; Muhammad 
Ali, 47,839. 

Power never exercised, and not practicable, and 
reasons, Burn ..... 44,644 
Power not used, but should be retained, Yusuf 
Ali, 42.629 ; Khushalpal Singh, 43,024; Shahid 
Husain, 45,429. 

Agra and Oudh. list of, and appointments, Sri Bam 

45,583 

All have not yet been opened to Indians, and pro¬ 
mised revision of list not yet undertaken, Muham¬ 
mad Ali - - - ■ - - - 47,832 

All should be thrown open to P.C.S.. Sri Bum 

45,617, 45,690-1. 45.841-3 
no Alteration in system advocated, and great im¬ 
portance attached to. Sitla Prasad Bajpai 44.294. 

44,360 1 

Appointments from the Bar. would not aifect re¬ 
cruitment to Judicial Service at bottom, liiza Ali 

45,397, 45.400 

Appointment to : 

at Earlier age, advocated, and reasons, Baillie. 
42,144-7 ; Yusuf Ali, 42,626, 42,945-6 ; Khushal¬ 
pal Singh, 455,023, 43,052, 43,069-72; Sitla 
Prasad Bajpai, 44,3655-72, 44.410, 44,478-81; 
Bum, 44,659. 44.671 ; Sheo Prasad, 46,222; 
Muhammad Ali, 47,838, 47,971-5, 48,1517. 
should not Interfere with I.C.S., Yusuf Ali 42,624 

42,677, 42,889 


Appointment to — continued. 

from Members of P.C.S. and others, particulars re, 
Sitla Prasad Bajpai ■ 44,300, 44,330, 44,332, 

44,365,44,411 

Method, Lindsay ----- 48,271 
on Occurrence of vacancies only, disadvantage to 
Indians, Baillie ----- 42,150 
Promotion after, suggestions re, Baillie 42,052-3, 

42,139-41 

Qualification for, higli standard of, but degree 
need not be compulsory, Biza Ali - 45,264, 

45,406-9 

after Ten years' service, not advocated and reasons, 
Piggott 47,622 , 47,(524, 47,744, 47,746, 47,748-50 
Test should be stiller than at present, Sheo Prasad 

46,196 

an Attraction to P.C.S. and removal would be a 
grievance, Ghaudhri Maharaj Singh - 48,256-7 

Rost Indians who are in sympathy and contact with 
people not selected for. Muhammad Ali - 47,832, 

47,917-23 

Certain posts should not be open to men holding, 
Baillie, 42,052-3, 42,139-41, 42,204-5; Chaudhri 
Maharaj Singh, 48,144. 

Class suitable, Khushalpal Singh, 43,026; Natthi 
Mai, 46,664; Clay, 47,076. 

Class unsuitable, and scheme for improvement, 
Muhammad Ali ------ 47,841 

Continuance advocated with any system of recruit¬ 
ment of Indians in India. Sri Bam 45,570, 45,637, 

45,652-4 

Correction of statement in Appendix IV. and 
Appendix V., Clay . 47,074 

Executive : 

no Alteration in present system advocated, Moti. 
Lai Nehru ...... 46,450 

Increase advocated, and reasons and schemes, 
Khushalpal Singh, 43,005,43,009,43,053, 43,063, 
43,089, 43,127; Burn, 44,639, 44,697-702, 

44,775-6, 44,861-5, 45,021,45,051-8, 45,072-7; 
Clay. 47,076; Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, 48,144. 
Present number should be, retained, even with 
separate examinations and reasons, Piggott 

41,505, 4 1, 804—6 

Higher posts, present system of appointments to, un¬ 
satisfactory, Yusuf Ali - - - 42,993-4 

Increase advocated, and suggestions, Baillie, 42,052-3, 
42.064, 42.137-8, 42,188-9(5, 42,320-5, 42,329, 

42,352-3; Khushalpal Singh, 43,009, 43,026; 
Sun da r Lai, 43,413, 43,416, 43,484-9, 43,510, 
43,625, 43,787 -95 ; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,361-2 ; 
Sri Bam, 45,583, 45,651-4, 45,693—1, 45,718-20; 
Sheo Prasad, 46,221; Muhammad Ali, 47,838, 
47.839. 47,868, 47.897-9, 47,908, 47,978-9, 48,005; 
Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, 48,144. 

Increase not, necessary if scheme for nomination of 
Indians adopted, Burn - 44,644 

Increase not objected to, Clay - ■ - 47,072 

Inferior : 

First-class magistrates would not be eligible for, 
normally, before a considerable number of 
years. Clay ----- 47,201-2 

Leave, proportion of vacancies allowed for not 
realised, and reason for. Burn - - 44,649 

Merging in P.C.S.: 

Approved. Baillie, 42,069; Yusuf Ali, 42,630; 
Khushalpal Singh, 43,02.5 ; Malaviyu, 43,178 ; 
Sundur Lai. 43,4.15; Marris, 43,846,43,940, 
43,943; Abdul Majid. 44,517; Burn, 44,644, 
44,659, 44,796- 8; Shahid Husain, 45,430; 
Moti Lai Nehru, 46,4(56, 46,523-5, 46,528-9; 
Natthi Mai, 46,(5(53 ; Biggott, 47,523-4. 
47,580. 

not Approved, Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44.333, 
44,412- 3; Sheo Prasad. 46,222. 46,300; Clay, 
47,074, 47,320-2 ; Campbell, 47,378; Piggott, 
47.523-4; Muhammad Ali, 47,840, 47,976-7, 
48.009 10. 

Members of P.C.S. should be entitled to quarter 
of all posts in every class and grade instead 
of system of, and scheme, Muhammad Ali 

47.838, 47,841, 47,849, 47,897-9, 47,908, 
47,978-9, 47,990, 48,135 

C 1 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES tN INDIA: 


Listed. Posts— continued. 

Inferior— continued. 

Merging in P.C.S.— continued. 

Restoration of inferior posts would not assist 
scheme for recruiting I.C.S. from P.C.S., 
Burlcitt 46.000 

Number and particulars re, Clay - 47,106 5. 

47,201-2 

more Status carried by, and better chances in, 
than such posts as deputy collectors and subor¬ 
dinate judges, but emoluments possibly not 
greater. Yusu f Ah'. - 42.000 •_! 

JUDICIAL: 

Abolition advocated. Moti Lai Nehru - 40.450. 

46.458, 46.466. 40.524 5. 46.526 
Comparison with Executive Branch, Burn. 44.640. 
44,700-4; Chaudhri Maharaj Siiu/h. 48.145. 
48.178. 

Increase of number advocated. Sri ltum, 45.617; 
BurlHtt, 45,864, 45.909; Chandliri Maharaj 

Singh, 48.144. 

Merged in P.C.S., continuance of present system 
advocated, Moti Lai Nehru. - 46,450, 46,466, 

46,529 -5. 46,528-9 
Number of, Sundar Lai, 49.496; Burn, 44,649, 
44,659, p. 211, 44,670, 44,768-74. 44.858 60. 
44,909, 45,021; Piggott, 47.579. 

Proportions advocated, Khushalpal Singh. 49,005. 
49,0.59, 43,069, 49,089, 49,126; Burn, 44,639, 
44,669-70,44,700-3,44,768- -74,44,765,44.858 -60, 
44,903, 44,910, 45,021. 

Promotion, scheme. Sitla Prasad Bajpai 

44,419-25 

Selection for, should be earlier, and reasons, 
Burkitt - - 45,864, 45,909, 45,923, 46,133-9 

Tendency to lis; more freely than executive, and 
discontent in Executive Branch likely to result 
from, remedy suggested. Clay - - 47,076 

Leave: 

Officers take very little, examples. Burn - 44.870 
Rules: 

no Complaints re, and differentiation from I.C.S. 

not objected to, Harris - - - 43,909 

Differentiation from I.C.S.. approved. Burn 

14.655 

Improvement advocated, Khushalpal Singh 

43.052 

Similar to I.C.S. advocated, Sundar Lai, 43,433. 
43,519-21, 43,630; Shahid Husain, 45,448; 
Saiyid, Nabi-ullah, 46,783; Natthi Mai, 
46,678. 

Similar to I.C.S. not essential, Muhammad Ali 

47,861 

Members of P.C.S. holding, should be encouraged to 
visit Europe for about six months after appoint¬ 
ment. Muhammad Ali - 47,861 

Members of P.C.S. holding, should have social 
position as much equal to I.C.S. members as 
possible, Khushalpal Singh - - - 43,023 

Number of Indians holding at present, Clay - 47,072 
Number of. Burn, 44,644, p. 200-1; Riza Ali, 45,268. 

Pay : 

some Distinction from I.C.S. should be made, but 
not so great as at present, Natthi Mai 46,677, 

46,689 

Equality with I.C.S. : 

Advocated, Harris, 43,897 ; Ahdul Majid, 44.531, 
44,536, 44,636-8 ; Burkitt, 45,900, 45,910 ; 
Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 46.781, 46,792, 46,847-9; 
Sri Ram, 45,602, 45,613, 45.655-6, 45,692-4, 
45,718-20; Moti Lai Nehru, 46.483. 46,492; 
Muhammad Ali, 47,859. 

not Advocated, and no discontent anticipated, 
Baillie 42.142-3. 42.197-9, 42.424, 42.426, 

42,428, 42,449 -50 

Two-thirds rule : 

Abolition advocated if schemes re listed posts 
and direct recruitment to P.C.S. adopted, Burn 

44,653, 44,902-5 
Approved, Baillie, 42,103; Yusuf Ali, 42,667, 
42,942, 42,947; Khushalpal Singh, 43,052; 
Malaviya, 43,186 7; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 
44,341; Shahid Husain, 45,446, 45,458 ; Slieo 
Prasad, 46,231; Piggott, 47,588. 


Listed Postf^— continued. 

Pat— continued. 

Two-thirds rule— continued. 
not Approved, and salaries should be equal to 
those in I.C.S. in lower grades and three- 
fourths in higher grades, and reasons for, 
Sundar Lai - - 43,432, 43,445, 43,626-9 

Three-quarters advocated, instead, Khushalpal 
Singh. 43,042; Harris, 43,897, 43,947 ; Bum, 
44,653, 44,660, 45,903-5, 44,910; Moti Lai 
Nehru. 46,483, 46.492. 

Pensions : 

Increase advocated, and reasons, Baillie. 42,200- 3 ; 

K hush atpul Singh, 43,052. 

Increased maximum suggested. Sitla Prasad 
Bajpai. 44,352; Shea Prasad. 46,240, 46,388 92 ; 
Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, 48,149, 48,181-2. 
Present system approved, and details, Harris, 
43,920. 43,959 ; Burn, 44,656. 

Special rules separate from those in P.C.S. 
advocated for, Muhammad, Ali - - 47,874 

Promotion to I.C.S. advocated instead of, Sundar Lai, 
43,493, 43,625 ; Holland , 45,105, 45,153-4, 45,187 ; 
Burkitt. 45,866, 45,900. 45,910, 45 . 985 - 6,005 • Moti 
Lai Nehru, 46.528 30. 

Prospects in I.C.S. less attractive owing to, Ledaard 

42,479 (3) 

Scheme, period before operation of possible, par¬ 
ticulars re, Baillie - - 42,191-5,42.321-5 

Scheme for increase of proportion of, Bunt 44,639 
(9), (12), 44,669-76, 44,697-703, 44,765-76. 
44,783-96, 44,858-74, 45,018-9. 45,020-1 
Scheme for recruitment of Indians in India would 
involve practically the abrogation of present system 
of, but power to recruit to should be retained. 
Lindsay - - 48,271,48,299-303,48.439-50 

no Scope for alterations, but improvement of pros¬ 
pects for P.C.S. would be welcome if men efficient 

enough, Morris .43,847 

Superior posts, extension in listing of, regarded 
with apprehension, and interests of I.C.S. officers 
endangered by, Clay - - - - p. 464 

System approved, Baillie, 42,128 ; Khushalpal Singh, 
43,009, 43,026; Malaviya, 43,177; Sundar Lai, 
43,400, 43,410, 43,413, 43,428, 43,488-9; Harris. - 
48,828, 43,939; Sri Ram, 45,583, Sheo Prasad, 
46,199, 46,221, 46,342 ; Natthi Mai, 46,647. 46.661; 
Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 46,766; Piggott. 47.579: Mu¬ 
hammad Ali, 47,824. 

System not approved, Shahid Husain, 45.428; 
Campbell, 47,356, 47,378-9, 47,383-5, 47,388-9, 
47.474, 47,482-3; Muhammad Ali, 47,838. 

System not so good as separate examination because 
men obtained under, so much older, Piggott 47,503. 

47,518, 47.743 

System not objected to, relatively, Holland 45,104, 

45,187 

System not satisfactory at present, reasons, and im¬ 
provements suggested, Bum - - - 44,039 

Training in P.C.S. previous to entering, advocated, 
Baillie ....... 42,155 

Lucknow, law schools at, Yusuf Ali - - - 42,960 


1C. 

Macaulay, Lord, principles laid down by Committee 
of 1854: 

Approved. Baillie, 42,060, 42,077, 42.223; Yusuf Ali. 
42,619, 42,635; Harris, 43,836, 43,857; Burn. 
44,641; Burkitt, 45,877 ; Clay, 47,068, 47,083 ; 
Piggott, 47,513, 47,533; Muhammad Ali, 47.830. 
Approved with reduced age-limit. Burkitt, 45.870 ; 
Clay, 47,083. 

not Approved, Malaviya 43,172, 43,215- 6. 43.284 7 

Madras pay and grading most favourable in Service, 
and equalisation for all Provinces recommended. 
Yusuf Ali . 42,660 -1 
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Magistrates: 

Assistant : 

Evidence often heard in vernacular by, Bwrn 

44,647 

Rs. 500 advocated for initial pay, Marris - 46,885 
should be Sent into camp as soon as possible, and 

reasons, Piggott .47,537 

Training of junior civilians in posts of, for 
Judicial Branch advocated, Piggott - 47,500 
Twenty-four years of age should be maximum for 
starting work as, Piggott - - - 47,511 

Work as, enables junior Civilians to come into 
direct contact with people, and value of ex¬ 
perience, Piggott 47,625, 47,688, 47,718. 47.723 4 
Work, particulars, and less case work and more 
executive work advocated for. Yusuf Ah' I2.65S 

City, Lucknow ; 

European, requiri d for. and reason, dug - 17,<>7'J 
Pay. Hunt - - - - - j>. 2ul, 202 

DEPUTY : 

Better judges would be made by than by Munsifs, 
and suggestions, Campbell - - 47,487-8 

Good men among and some entitled to sessions 
judgeships, Shahid Husain - - 45,557-11 

Importance of position and work of, with regard 
to masses and tenant classes, and particulars, 
Sheo Prasad ------ 46,224- 

Increase of, advocated, and reason. Piggott 47.560 
Influence of Sessions Judges and District Magis¬ 
trates upon, Marris - - 43,883, 44,263-9 

Revenue work shrndd be entrusted to a few, and 
remainder should try civil and criminal cases. 
II.P. Congress Committee, - - -43,190 

Senior, should be invested with powers of Assistant 
Sessions Judges in most districts, and reason. 
Piggott 47,560 

District : 

Amalgamation of 2nd grade with Deputy Com¬ 
missioners 2nd grade advocated, Burn ■ 44,650 
(see also Collector and District Magistrate.) 

European, considerable number of, wotdd always be 
required for certain districts containing European 
communities, Clay . 47,072 

First class: 

Difficulty of position with regard to District 
Magistrate and Sessions Judge, and particulars 
re, Piggott - 47,560, 47,675- 6 

not Eligible for inferior listed posts after appoint¬ 
ment as, for a considerable number of years. 
Clay - - - - - - 47.201-2 

Overworked and disadvantages of, in trying cases, 
and remedy suggested, Piggott 47.560, 47.733-4 

Honorary: 

Decisions come up for appeal before District 
Magistrates and advantage of, Piggott - 47,641 
District Judge could supervise, as well as District 
Magistrate, Sundar Lai - - - 43,675-7 

some with First-class powers, but litigants do not 
care to have cases tried by. as a rule, and reason, 
Yusuf Ali ----- 42,722-4 

Functions and powers of, particulars, Khushalpal 
Singh., 43,076-81: Sundar Lai, 43,675-7 ; Marris, 
44,095 100; Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, 48,186-8. 
Increase in number of, but doubtful if any real 
relief in criminal work, and nature of cases 
usually tried by, Yusuf Ali - - - 42,721 

quasi-Judicial character of, work of, Saiyid Nabi- 
ullah ------ 46.907-8 

Joint: 

European, required for certain districts, reason 
and list, Clay- - - - - -47,972 

Evidence often heard in vernacular by, Bunt 

44,647 

Executive experience of no value to, and particu¬ 
lars, Moti ImI Nehru - - - 46,554-9 

First grade : 

Merged iu P.C.S., pay really due to, Rs. 640, but 
pay given only Rs. 600, particulars, Clay 

47,075 

Pay and number. Burn - - - p. 201, 202 

Pay, Rs. 1,000 advocated, Clay - - 47,100 

Functions, particulars re. Bum, 44,639; Sheo 
Prasad. 46,409. 
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Magistrates— continued. 

Joint— continued. 

Grades and number , and percentage of appoint¬ 
ments, Burn . p. 202 

Instruction of junior Civilians under, suggested, 
Marris - - - 43,866, 44,001-3. 44,045-7 

should be Invested with powers of Assistant 
Sessions Judges in most districts, Piggott 47,560 
weak Judges made by, under present system, and 
reason, Abdul Majid .... 44,504 
Listing of posts as, advocated and suggestion re 
promotion, Sitla Prasad Bajpai - 44,411-8 

Merged in P.C.S., dissatisfaction re, and reasons, 
Burn . 44,792 ; Sheo Prasad. 46,222; Cloy, 47,075. 
Number of listed posts as. Cloy - - 47,194-5 

Pay: 

Rate of, and grading, list of posts for years 
1.863, 1870. 1880, 1890. 1900, 1912, Bunt 

p. 203 

Rs. 800 advocated for initial, Marris - 43,885 
Post of settlement officer held by, owing to bad 
promotion, Baillie - - - - 42,278-81 

no Powers in excess of Ist-class Magistrate, 
Chaudhri Maharaj Singh - - - 48,177 

Practical test in vernacular should be made pre¬ 
vious to appointment as, Marris - - 43,868 

Reversion of senior officers to, reason and dis¬ 
advantages, Clay - - - - - p. 463 

Second grade : 

Increase of number, Burn - - - 44,649 

Pay : 

really Due to, Rs. 448, but pay actually 

received, Rs. 400, Clay - - -47,075 

Number and. Burn - - - p. 201, 202 

Rs. 800 advocated, Clay - - - 47,106 

Separate grade advocated for, and scheme, Sheo 
Prasad, 46,222, 46,360-2, 46,439; Chaudhri 
Maharaj Singh, 48,144-5, 48,174-6. 48,205. 
48,224-6 ; 48,251-6. 

Statement D.D. corrected, Burn - -44,649 

Training of junior Civilians in posts of, for 
Judicial Branch advocated, Piggott - 47,566 
Vacancy between first and second grades of 
assistant collector for promotion to, advocated, 
Marris ------ -44,014 

Work, particulars re, and suggestions, Yusuf Ali, 
42,658 ; BurkiH, 46,059-70; Piggott, 47,625, 
47,688, 47,718. 47,723 1. 

Know ledge of law usually regarded as adequate, Clay 

47,093 

not Ministerial officers, Baillie - - 42,418-9 

Officiating, pay, inadequate, and should be increased, 
Clay - - - - -47,261-4,47,308-9 

sometimes Prejudiced owing to executive training, 
Malaviya ------- 43,261 

Subordinate: 

District Superintendent thought to have a hand in 
decision of cases of. Sri Ram - - 45,749-52 

Functions and powers, LIP. Congress Committee 

43,190 

not Influenced by District Magistrates, but recog¬ 
nition of good work expected. Baillie 42,444-8 
Position of, not subordinate to executive head of 
district in judicial capacities. Marris 44,086-8. 

44,229 -3 

Supervision by Collectors (see under Collectors and 
District Magistrates). 

Training of junior Civilians under selected, at one 
centre advocated, and scheme. Clay - 47.089, 

47.181-5 

should be Under immediate control of Sessions 
Judges, Sitla Prasad Bajpai - - - 44,313 

Mahrat.tas, administrative capacity, and reservation 
of posts for, advocated, and scheme. Muhammad Ali 

47.819. 48,016. 48.038. 48.082-5 

Majid, Nawab Muhammad Abdul, evident* of 

41,193 638 

Mai, Natthi, Rai Bahadur, evidence of - 46,632-744 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan, B.A.. DL.B.. evi¬ 
dence of 43.157-43.392 

Marris, William Sinclair. 1.0.S., evidence of 43,817- 

44.282 

Medical Leave (see under Leave). 

D 
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Military Officers; 

Experience of, and particulars re, Baillie, 42,067 ; 
Marris, 43,843. 

Mixed commissions should be composed of Indian 
Civil Servants and military civilians only, Marrig 

43,845 

under Probation for Political Department, par¬ 
ticulars re and advantage of, Burn - - 44.643 

Recruitment for rosfs in I.C.S.: 
not Advocated. Baillie, 42,068; Yusuf All, 42.627 ; 
Khushalpal Singh , 43,021; Malaviya, 43.170; 
U.S. Congress Committee. 43.199; Similar Lai. 
43.412; Marris. 43,844; Abdul Majid, 44.514: 
Burn, 44.643; Riza Alt'. 45.268; Shahid Husain. 
45.426; Sri Rum. 45.582; Slteo Prasad. 46.200; 
Aloti Lai Nelirv. 46,462; Naff hi Mai. 46,659; 
Saiyid Nabi-ullah. 40.704 ; Piggott. 17.521 : 
Muhammad Alt, 47,830. 

Special training, not advocated. Ledgttrd - 42,001 
System of recruitment, not approved for other 
services. Yusuf Ali ----- 42.628 

Ministerial Service, promotion from, to P.C.S. (see 
under P.C.S.). 

Moti Lai Nehru, Pandit, evidence of - 40,441-637 
Muhammad Ali, evidence of - - 47,815-48,137 

Muhammadans: 

Administrative capacity, particulars re., Baillie. 

42,265 ; Muhammad Ali, 47,219. 

All-India Moslem League (see that title). 

Chances in competitive examination, simultaneous 
examination, and university careers, particulars. 
Baillie., 42,265 ; Sundar Lai, 43,572-5, 43,724- 8. 
making Efforts to obtain a University of their own, 
Saiyid Nabi-ullah .... 46,959-60 

Employment of larger uuml>er of Indians in I.C.S. 

desired by, Shahid Husain - - - 45.470 

Exclusion from administration under present system, 
and improvement necessary, Muhammad Alt 

47,819, 47,962-5, 48.014 
Executive Branch preferred to Judicial Branch by, 
Saiyid Nabi-ullah .... 47,017-9 

Fewer casualties among, than among Hindus, and 
reason, Piggott ----- 47,789 92 
Graduates, particulars re degrees, ,fcc.. Rita Ali 

45,333 7 

Process of regeneration began later than Hindus, 
Chaudhri Mahuraj Singh - - - 48,141 

Progress in education made by, during recent years, 
particulars re, Malaviya, 43.161 
Congress Committee, 43,189; 

43,724—8; Riza Ali, 

All, 47.819. 48.028-37 
48,141, 48,167-9. 

Relations with Hindus, Riza Ali. 45,264; Moti Lai 
Nehru. 46.-187 ; Muhammad Ali, 47,819, 47,876. 

Representation of, in Public Services : 

Due representation in I.C.S. should be given to. 
Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 46,799-800, 46.814, 46,850, 
46,866, 46,869, 46,890-901, 46,951-3, 46.955-6, 
46,979,46,982, 46,994-5; Clay, 47,058. 
not Duly represented in Judicial Provincial Ser¬ 
vice, Riza Alt, 45,264, 45,275, 45,304, 45,320-4. 
45,307-10; Saiyid Nabi-ullah. 46,786. 46.844-6. 
46,902-6. 47.014-6. 

Equal representation with Hindus advocated, and 
reasons, Abdul Majid 44,534, 

Number in I.C.S. at piesent. 

Saiyid Nabi-ullah - 
Proportion of appointments to be given to Hindus 
and. question of. and table of percentage. Burn 

44,657. p. 207-8 

Representation in Executive Branch, P.C.S., com¬ 
parison with Hindus, Sheo Prasad, 46,210; 
Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, 48.141, 48,213-5. 
Sufficient share of State patronage received by, 
Chaudhri Maharaj Srngh - - 48.167-9 

Reservation of posts for. advocated, and schemes. 
Riza Ali. 45.263, 45,287-90, 45.315 9,45.369- 7(1; 
Muhammad Alt', 47,219, 48,082-5. 

Separate examinations, effect of, on, Riza All. 
45,313-4 ; Piggott, 47,518, 47,635-6. 


Muhammadans — continued. 

Simultaneous examinations advocated by many, 
Malaviya, 43,161, 43,218; TJ.P. Congress Com¬ 
mittee, 43,189; Riza Ali, 45,313; Shahid Husain. 
45,470, 45,529 -34; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 46,799-802. 
Simultaneous examinations would retard progress 
of , Riza Ali . ... . -45,263 

System of nomination and selection in connection 
with simultaneous examination advocated by many, 
particulars re, Saiyid Nabi-ullah - 46.799-802 
Table of proportion of posts held by. in Judicial 
Branch. P.C.S.. and decrease of. Riza Ali 45,275. 

45,305 

glorious Traditions of. Malarign - . . 43.161 

Mukhtiai'S, particulars re. Bnrkift - - 46.047-61 

Municipal Government, development of. Yusuf Ali 


Are of appointment : 

25-30 at present. Burn - - - 45.009-1(1 

Permanent, 29-30, at present, Burkitt - 46,166 
Reduction advocated, and suggestions. Burkitt, 
46.166-70 ; Lindsay, 48,428-35. 

Appointment, particulars re, required, Burn - p. 216, 

p. 217, 45,006-7 

Barristers and pleaders employed as, Yusuf Ali 

42,917 

Bet ter suited for judgeship than members of Indian 
Bar. Yusuf Ali .... -42,864 

Best manat Bar would not care to become, and only 
initial salary of Rs. 500 would attract. Riza Ali 
45.264, 45,389- 91,45.393. 45.395-6 
Confidence felt in, by people. Khushalpal Singh 

' 43,130 

Criminal cases should be tried by, suggestion, TJ.P. 

Congress Committee ----- 43,190 
“ Failures of the Bar elevated to the Bench," 
question of, Marris, 43,927, 44,024-7, 44,248-52; 
Bum, 45,047 9 ; Sri Bam. 45.617. 45,753-5. 

First grade: 

Appointment as Assistant Sessions Judges over 
head of Senior Deputy Collectors not approved, 
and reason, Yusuf Ali - - - -42.999 

Honorary appointment of land-holders as. advocated, 
Khushalpal Singh 43,081 

Increase in number recently made owing to previous 
overwork amongst, Khushalpal Singh - 43,084 
Judgments as court of appeal on decision of ex¬ 
perienced men holding posts as. passed by junior 
Civilians, and disadvantages. Sri Ram . 45,595, 

45,617 

Officiating, pay inadequate, reasons, and initial pay 
of Rs. 200 advocated, Riza Ali - 45.276, 45,392 

Pay ; 

Differentiation from Deputy Collectors, and 
reasons for, Burn - - 45,027-36, 45,045-9 

Equal to that of Deputy Collectors, advocated, 
and reason, Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,337; Saiyid 
Nabi-ullah, 46,791, 46,794. 

Increase advocated, Marris, 44,257-9; Sitla 
Prasad Bajpai, 44,337,44,339 ; Sri Ram, 45,612, 
45,683-4. 45,821,45,838-40 ; Piggott. 47.582. 
Initial: 

Rs. 175. and increase to Rs. 200 attempted. 

Marris . 43,943 

too Low. and increase advocated, Khushalpal 
Singh. 43,155 ; Malaviya. 43,371 ; Sundar Lai, 
43,444. 43.786 ; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44.337, 
44.339; Riza Ali.. 45.276. 45,392; Sri llam, 
45.612 ; Burkitt, 46,171 ; Moti Lai Nehru, 
46.491; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 46,791, 46,794; 
Piggott. 47,582 ; Lindsay, 48,466. 

Rates of, and grading, suggestions re, Sitla 
Prasad Bajpai ----- 44 ( 330 
Rates of. and number of posts, statements for 
1890. 1900, and 1912, Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 
44,336; Burn, p. 217-8. 

Small, and leave cannot be taken owing to, 
Lindsay .48,274 


43,218; U.P. 
Sundar Lai, 43,572-5. 
45,275, 45,405; Muhammad 
; Chaudhri Maharaj Singh. 


44,566 71, 44,624 
disproportionate, 
46.890-4 
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Munsifs— continued. 

Probationary : 

Appointment after two years at Bar instead of 
three, advocated, Piggott. - 47,564, 47,646-9, 

47.735-7 

Appointment at age of 25 might be possible, and 
particulars, Lindsay - - - 48,429-35 

Grade of, recently introduced, to supply necessary 
leave reserve, Burn, 44,657, 44,659, p. 209-10; 
Lindsay, 48,326. 

Pay : 

Better than probationary Deputy Collector, 
Sheo Prasad .... - 46,226 

Initial ( see Initial Pay above). 

Proposal re grade for, and salary, Burn 45,035-6 
Three, instead of two, advocated, Piggott 47,564, 

47,572, 47,759-60 

Promotion : 

Good men not attracted from Bar under present 
system, Sitlu Prasad Bajpai - - - 44,330 

Periods of, particulars. Burn - 44,659, p. 210 

System unsatisfactory, and suggestions, Sitla 
Prasad Bajpai - - - 44,1137, 44,339 

to Subordinate Judgeship, by selection, and dis¬ 
appointment of candidates passed over, Piggott 

47,576 

Qualifications required, Similar Lai, 43,444; Sitla 
Prasad Bajpai. 44,320; Barn. p. 216-7; Sheo 
Prasad, 46,208. 

Recruitment : 

from the Bar direct without probation, advocated. 

Sri Bam - - 45,617, 45.753-5,45.258 

Enrolment earlier, and appointment after three 
years instead of five as at present, advocated, 
Marris ...... 44,249-52 

LL.B.’s nominated by Judge, Sahjul Nabi-ullah 

47,036 

Particulars re, in Agra and in Oudh, Sitla Prasad 
Bajpai ....... 44,318 

Rules, Burn - - p. 216-7, 44,657, 45,008-12 

System approved, Sitla Prasad, Bajpai - 44,320 
System not approved, and schemes, Saiyid Nahi- 
ullali, 46.786. 46,844. 46,904-6, 47,020 2; 

Piggott, 47,564. 47,644-9. 47.735-7. 47,740 2. 
Three years’ practice at the Bar before appoint¬ 
ment : 

Approved, and reasons. Khushalpal Singh, 
43,151; Burn. 44,657. 44,759. 

Approved, with exceptions in eases of very 
brilliant men, Khushalpal Singh - 43,153-4 

of Little practical use, and removal of restriction 
not objected to, Lindsay - 48,346, 48,348-9, 

48,435 

Necessary, Sundur Lai, 43,444; Sheo Prasad, 
46,208. 

Reduction to 18 months advocated, lliza Ali 

45,264 

do not Require such a large establishment as Deputy 
Collectors, and arrangements, Sri Bam 45,683^4, 

45,807-14, 45,826-37 
Suits between landlords and tenants, Ac. might be 
transferred to. Sheo Prasad - - - 46,220 

Small pension advocated for, if finally passed over 
in selection for subordinate judgeships. Piggott 

47.596 

Training, suggestion re. Piggott - 47,569. 47,740 

Two extra posts created in 1884 and another in 
1886. but no real improvement by, Sitla Prasad 
Bajpai - - - - - - -4 1,336 

Vac ation : 

Same as subordinate judges, Burkitt - 46,150 

in Hot months, should be given to occasionally, 
and difficulty re, Lindsay - 48,274, 48,319-24 

N. 

Nabi-ullah, Saiyid, evidence of - 46,745-47,053 

Naib-Tahsildars (see Tahsildars, Naib). 

Natives of India ( see Indians). 

Native states’ subjects, admission to I.C.S. ( see tinder 
Natives of India, Definition, under Indians). 

Natthi Mai, Rai Bahadur, evidence of - 46.638-74^ 


Nazul Officer, Lucknow, post held by Deputy Collector, 
Sri Bam ....... 45,617 

Nehru, Pandit Moti Lai, evidence of . 46,441-637 

Nomination (see under Recruitment ). 

Northern India Salt Revenue Department: 

Reservation of posts for Anglo-Indians in, Muhammad 

Ali - - -.47,819 

Superintendent, travelling allowance drawn by, Sheo 
Prasad - ■ - - . • . 46,244 

O. 

Open Competition in England (see Indian Civil Service 
Examination). 

Opium Agents: 

Assistant, travelling allowance drawn by, Sheo 
Prasad ------- 46,244 

Pay, Barn - - - - - - p. 201, 202 

Opium Department, reservation of posts for Anglo- 
Indians in, Muhammad Ali .... 47,819 

Opinm Officers, post of deputy collector refused by, and 
reasons, Bail-lie ..... 42,456-8 

Oriental Languages: 

Inclusion in every University curriculum, advocated, 

Biza Ali . 45,341-2 

Instruction in, not given better in England than in 
India, Muhammad Ali - 47,849 

Lower and Higher Standard and Proficiency test in 
Eastern languages, Indian examiners should be 
appointed, Muhammad Ali - - - 47,849 

Preliminary instruction in England advocated, Baillie, 
42.082 ; Burn, 44,645; Burkitt, 45,883; Piggott, 
47,539. 

Rules for encouragement of study : 

Book proficiency no good, and alteration in, would 
not improve matter, Yusuf Ali 42,646, 42,852-3 
no Change advocated and efficacy in attracting 
men with no particular inclination for, doubtful, 

Clay .47,092 

Particulars re. and suggestions, Burn 44,645, 

44,647, 44,709 

Scheme for instruction in India: 

Advocated, Yusuf Ali 42,641,42,803-6,42,968-71 
not Advocated. Burkitt, 45,883 ; Clay, 47,088. 
Study of, by members of I.C.S., particulars, and 
vernaculars of more practical use, Marris - 43,869 
(see also Vernaculars and under Syllabus under 
Indian Civil Service Examination.) 

Oudh Judicial Service (see under Judicial Branch, 

P.C.S.). 

Overwork (see Insufficiency of Staff). 

P. 

Par sis, some high positions held by, with European 
business firms at Cawnpore, Tjedgard - - 42,549 

Partition Officer, one in all districts should he added 
to cadre of P.C.S., Chaudhri Maharaj Singh - 48,143 

Pay, I.C.S.: 

Acting allowances : 

Abolition would necessitate revision of salaries, 
Burn - - - - - • 44,650 

Continuation advocated, Baillie. - - 42,096 

should Depend on character of work done by 
officiating officer, Muhammad Ali - - 47,857 

no Inconvenience caused by. and particulars re 
system. Burn ------ 44,650 

Special should be given in certain heavy districts, 
Lindsay ------- 48,274 

Suitable charge allowance should be given, Clay 

p. 464 

System satisfactory, Marris - - - 43,890 

Compensation allowances, advocated as remedy for 
block in promotion, Burn - 44,649-50, 44,652 

Compensatory allowances for higher cost of living in 
certain towns and districts, advocated, Clay, 
47,105 ; Campbell, 47,399: Lindsay, 48,274. 
Decrease in value of emoluments and evils resulting 
from, Yusuf Ali, 42,677; Campbell, 47,356-7, 
47,445, 47,457. 

Differentiation from P.C.S. inevitable, Muhammad 
Ali - - '- - - - - 48,011-2 

1 ) 2 
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Pay, I.C.S. — continued. 

not Equal to chances of remuneration in commercial 
calling, and particulars, Ledgard 42,479 (3) (a). 

42,501-17 

European Officers : 

Emoluments of, a serious burden on Indian 
revenues and details, U.P. Congress Committee 

43,189 

should Receive 25 per cent, more than “ Natives 
of Tndia,” and reasons, Malaviya - 43,187 

43,344-6, 43,360 -9, 43,392 

Exchange Compensation Allowance : 

Abolition with compensation by increased salaries 
for all members of I.C.S. advocated, Baillie, 
42,094-5; Yusuf Ali, 42,662 3: Sunday Lai. 
43.430-1; Bum. 44,650; Shahid Husain. 
45.444-5; Moti Lai Nehru, 46,481-2; Natthi 
Mai , 46,675-6. 

Abolition for future entrants advocated, but vested 
interests of present members should no! be 
interfered with, Malaviya, 43,184; U P. Congress 
Committee, 43,204; Marris, 43,888-9 : Sri ltam. 
45,600-1; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 46,780; Muham¬ 
mad Ali, 47,858. 

Abolition not advocated, but reduction to 5 per 
cent, not objected to if time scale introduced. 

Clay . 47,102. 47.105 

Indians do not require, as a rule, but some have 
special claims and should obtain, Clay 47.102. 

47.341-3 

not Necessary, Abdul Majid - - - 44,53o 

Retention advocated, Khnshulpal Singh - 43.040 

Inadequate and increase advocated, Ledgard, 42.479; 
Burn. 44,650, 44,893-6, 44,898, 44.969 ; Holland, 
45,107; Shahid Husain. 45,457, 45.496 500; Sri 
Ram . 45,612 ; Burkitt, 45,895. 46,122 7 •. Moti La! 
Nehru, 46,491, 46.526 30; Clay. 47.107, 47,281. 
47,308 ; Campbell, 47,356, 47,458-9, p. 462, 464 -5 ; 
Lindsay, 48.274. 

Increase not advocated, and present pay adequate, 
Khushalpal Singh ■ - - 43,041. 43.073 

Increase not ■ advocated, and scheme for slight 
reductions. Malaviya 43.185,43,187. 43,225 34. 

43.233-41.43.288. 43.329-30, 43.369. 43.392. 

Indian recruits should get two-thirds of pay of 
English recruits. Holland - - 45,107. 45.236, 

45.238-40, 45.259 

Initial : 

Inadequate, and improvement advocated. Clay. 
47.100.47,135-44.47.161-76.47.257 64.47.308-11 ; 
Burn. 44,650. 44,894-6, 44.969. 

Listed posts (see that title). 


Pay, I.C.S.— continued. 

Statutory Civilians (see that title). 

Time-scale : 

Advocated, and schemes. Bail lie. 42,097-9,42,100-1. 
42,177 8. 42,348-9, 42,467 : Clay. 47.103. 47,105 
-6. 47,108, 47,147-8, 47.293. 47,325, 47,327; 
Campbell. 47,357, 47.394-400. 47,492-3; 

Muhammad Ali, 47,857; Lindsay, 48,274, 
48,404, p. 464. 

not Advocated, Yusuf Ali, 42,665, 42,666,42,711-3; 
42,765- 8,42,807-13; Marris, 43.892, 43,894-5, 
44.006. 44,010-6, 44,055 ; Burn, 44,650, 44,652, 
44,741, 44,745-7, 44,799-806.44,985-6. 
for Each main class of appointment: 
not Advocated, Marris, 43,893, 43,895, 44,006, 
41.210; Sitla Prasad Bajpai. 44.340; Burn, 
44.743.44,985-6; Clay, 47,104, 47.150, 47,154-7, 
47.326; Piggott. 47,387. 

Exclusion of special posts from not advocated. 

Campbell . 47,398-9 

not Objected to. but difficulties re, and suggestions, 
Burkitt - - - 45,898, 45,960, 45,961-5 

Officiating allowances should be given under, Clay 

47,105 

Present officers of over 15 years’ service should 
have option of refusing, Clay - - - 47,105 

would Prevent excessive recruitment and preserve 
superior posts system, particulars, Clay 47,106 
Promotion by selection impracticable under, Baillie 

42,100 

Provision of number of prize posts outside, and 
stipulation that increment should lie earned 
would prevent reduction in stimulus to work. 
('lay - - 47.103,47.105,47,150-1,47,153 

Recruitment of junior Civilians, no difficulty re 
with introduction of, Baillie - - - 42,102 

Recruitment of junior Civilians under, method 
suggested, Burlcitt ..... 45,899 
Scheme for, on lines of Police Department, and 
modifications required owing to possible block in 
promotion, Clay - 47,105, 47,149-54, 41.325, 

47,327-9 

Travelling Allowance : 

Inadequate and increase advocated, Baillie, 42,442 ; 
43,898. 44.021, 44.253 ; Burn. 44,826-9, Marris, 
45,050; Piggott. 47,796-7; Lindsay, 48,467-8. 
p. 462. 

Particulars re amount, Marris - - 44,048-50 

Uniformity in all provinces, advocated, Yusuf Ali, 
42.661 ; Marris. 43,887; Burkitt. 45,897; Clay. 
47.101. 

( see also under Executive Branch. LC.S., and Judicial 
Branch, I.C.S.) 


Rates of, and grading: 

Calculation by month and not by year advocated, 
and reason, Clay ..... 47,100 
Dissatisfaction chiefly among lower and middle 
posts and particulars, Marris, 43,886, 44,131-2 ; 
Burn, 44,650, 44,893-6. 44.969 ; Burkitt. 45,896, 
46,125-7; Campbell, 47,760-2; Lindsay, 48,274, 
48.404. 

Dissatisfaction owing to inequality, Yusuf Ali 

42.660 

Dissatisfaction re. but increase not advocated. Burn 

44.660 

nu Information available regarding number of 
posts and. iu year 1860. Burn - - -44.650 

List of number of posts and, for vears lsi>3. 1870, 
1880, 1890, 1900, 1912. Burn -* - - p. 203 

Regrading suggested, and creation of larger number 
of appointments on higher grades, Baillie 

42,180 

Revision of present scale of salary required, Shahid 
Husain - - - 45 , 457 , 45 , 496 - 500 . 15,544 

Suitable on the whole, Burn - - - 44,650 

not Suitable, and suggestions for increase, Marris 

43,885 

Recruits from P.C.S. should have two-thirds of pay 
drawn by men recruited in England, if simul¬ 
taneous examination introduced. Holland 45,107, 
45.236. 45.238—10. 45.259 
Reduction by one-third if simultaneous examination 
granted, and scheme. U.P. Congress Committee 

43,205 


Pay, P.C.S.: 

Adjustment on principle recommended by 
Public Service Commission of 1S86-7: 
Principle accepted, Sundar Lai, 43,443; Marris, 
43,942, Burn, 44,660; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 
44,335; Moti Lai Nehru, 46,490 ; Natthi Mai, 
46,687; Piggott. 47,582. 

Principle not accepted, Sri Ram - - 45,611 

Principle approved, but desired qualifications 
should lie very high and suggestions, Sheo Prasad 

46,224 

Principle approved, lmt has not been followed, 
and particulars, Muhammad Ali - - 47.871 

Alteration in scale of. preferred to grant of officiating 
promotion. Burn - 45,041-4 

Contingent expenses should be paid by Government, 
Khnshulpal Singh ..... 43,053 
Inadequate and increase advocated, Baillie, 42,180 ; 
Yusuf Ali, 42,942-3, 42,995; Khushalpal Singh. 
43.050-1 ; U.P. Congress Committee, 43,191 ; 
Marris. 44,255-60; Abdul Majid, 44,535, 44,572—3, 
44,633 5; Sri Ram, 45,611 ; Sheo Prasad, 46,226; 
Piggott, 47,798-9 ; Muhammad Ali, 47,863, 47.868, 
47,872 ; Chaudhri Maharaj Singh. 48,1 to. 

Initial, increase advocated, Baillie, 42,423 ; Malaviya, 
43,370, 43,372, 43,391; Muhammad Ali, 47,872. 
Rates of, and Grading : 

Adequate for recruits front outside. Natthi Mai 

46,688 

Comparison with other services. Sheo Prasad 

46,226 
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Pay, P.C.S. - continued. 

Bates of, and Grading— continued. 

Higher posts, increase advocated, U.P. Congress 
Committee ------ 43,191 

Inadequate in Executive Branch, and suggestions, 

Morris .43,943, 44.255 9 

Number of posts and, table re. Chaudhri Maharaj 
Singh - - - - - ' 48,145 

Reorganisation, details re last, Sitndar Lai. 4.1.444, 
411,796-7; SitUi Prasad Boj}uv. 44.336. 

Revision required, U.P. Congress Committee 4.1,191 
Schemes tried for reorganisation of, Chaudhri 

Maharaj Singh .4S,14o 

Scheme. Khushalpal Singh - - - 4.1,047 

Recruits from Subordinate Service should not have 
initial pay hiss than Rs. 250, Lattlu Mai 46,688. 

46,692. 46.708-9 

TjME-SUAl.K : 

Advocated. Sri Pam. 45.61 1 . to.842 : Shea Prasad. 
46,219,40,227. 

Advocated for certain grades, Sill a Prasad^ 44.;l;19; 

Campbell , 47,257 ; Muhammad AH, 47,872. 
not Advocated, and reasons, Baillie, 42.129. 
42,181-7, 42,374, 42,376; Marris, 43,945-6, 
44,262 ; Burn, 44,660 ; Piggott, 47,586. 
not Objected to and should bo restricted to lower 

grades. Burkitt .45,910 

same Scale of pay in both branches, advocated in 
case of. Shea Prasad - 46.228, 46.27-.), 46,333-4 
for Two or three different groups of appointments 
would not be objected to, Baillie - - 42.377 

Travelling Allowance: 

Salary exceeding Rs. 100 should be considered 

first class. Khushalpal Singh - - -43,053 

on Transfer: 

Concessions not asked for specially, but would 
be very welcome. Sheo Prasad - 46,395-6 

Increase advocated, Mum’s, 44,253-4; Lindsay, 
48,467-8. 

(see also Executive Branch, I’.C.S., and Judicial 
Branch, P.C.S., and particular posts.) 

Pensions, I.C.S.; 

4 per cent. Deduction from Fay: 

Abolition of system advocated, and reasons, 
Lindsay ' -48,274 

Accounts for difference between pensions given to 
P.C.S. officers, Sri Ram - 45,673-5, 45,724-30 

nearly Half amount given, paid for by individual 
Civilians, Campbell - 47,360. 47,410-1, 47.455-6 
not Liked by some members of I.C.S., Burn 

44,752-3 

Scheme for giving full pension of 1,0001. or 8001. 
and treating 4 percent, deduction as a provident 
fund, approved, CamjibeV, 47.455—6; Lindsay. 
48,274, 48,315-8, 48,357, 48,359-61.^ 

System generally approved, Burn, 44,656, 44,753-4; 

‘ Burkitt, 45,902, 46,164-5 ; Clay, 47,109 ; Piggott, 
47,764. 

Withdrawal and allocation to another fund not 
advocated, and reasons. Burn - 44,7,>4-7 

Equal Annuities to all Members of I.C.S.: 
Generally satisfactory but not fair in certain 
oases, Baillie - - 42,110, 42,112, 42.214-7 

Regulation according to pay received on retire¬ 
ment advocated and suggestions, Lindsay 

48.274, 48,316-7. 48.357 
System satisfactory, Ynsnf Ali. 42,671; Marris, 
43,911. 43.913. 

System not satisfactory, Campbell, 47,360, 47,408; 
Lindsay. 48.274. 

System unfair, and suggestions for improvement 
'by re*m!athni according to length of service. 
Baillie - - - - - - 42,414 7 

Full amount might have to be reduced if 4 per cent, 
contribution given as full pay. Lindsay 48,318, 

48,359-61 

Importance attached to, by young Civilians entering 
service, Lindsay, 48,360; Clay, 47,238-40, 47,281. 
Listed posts (see that title). 

Non-contributory system varying with amount of 
salary drawn at retirement, not advocated, 
Baillie, 42.111; Marris, 43,912, 43,916; Burkitt. 
45,903.; Clay, 47,110. 


Pensions, I.C.S.— continued. 

Offer of proportional, to senior officers desirous of 
retiring before completion of 25 years’ service 
might help to accelerate promotion, Bum, 
44,731-3 ; Clay, p. 465. 

Proportion paid to English and Indians, U.P. Congress 
Committee ------- 43,189 

Reduced, for inefficient officers, advocated, and sug¬ 
gestions, Baillie, 42,115 ; YusuJ Ali, 42,657; Marris, 
43,917; Bum, 44,656; Burkitt, 45,894, 45,905, 
45,951; Clay, 47,113 ; Campbell, 47,360 ; Chaudhri 
Maharaj Singh, 48,148; Lindsay, 48,274. 

Regarded as reward for service and not as deferred 
pay, Lindsay - 48,274,48,355-6 

would Rise automatically if scale of salaries in¬ 
creased throughout service, particulars re, Yusuf 
Ali - - - - - 42,671, 42,748-9 

Rules : 

Same as those in P.C.S. advocated, Shahid Husain 
45,460, 45,492-5, 45,554- 5 
Suitable, Baillie ----- 42,116 
Suitable for Government and members of I.C.S. 
if pay raised to admit of moderate saving, 
Marris - - - - - - - 43,918 

Statutory Civilians ( see that title). 

(see also Executive Branch, I.C.S., and Judicial 
Branch, I.C.S.) 

Pensions, P.C.S.: 

Equal to those in I.C.S., not advocated. Burn 44,662 
Maximum : 

Rs. 6,000 per annum, advocated, Sundae Lai 43,447 
Rs. 7,500 per annum advocated, Sri Bam 45,615, 

45,671-5, 45,723-30 

Reduced for Inefficiency : 

Advocated, and suggestions, Baillie, 42,130 ; Marris, 
43,958 ; Sheo Prasad, 46,239. 
not Advocated, Sit la Prasad Bajpai, 44.351 ; Burn, 
44,662. 

Retirement on full, after 25 years’ service, not advo¬ 
cated, Burn ------ 44,662 

Rules, same as those in I.C.S. advocated, Sluihid 
Husain - 45,460, 45,492—5, 45,5o4—5 

System satisfactory, Marris, 43,956 -7; Natthi Mai, 
46,691; Piggott, 47,595. 

System satisfactory, but modifications required in 
rules respecting, Sheo Prasad 46,238, 46,387, 

46,431 

Uniform pension of Rs. 400 advocated for all officers 
after 25 years’ completed service, particulars, 
Muhammad Ali - - - 47,874, 48,118-23 

(see also under Executive Branch, P.C.S.) 

Persian, substitution of English as official language 
hardship to Indians, Muhammad Alt - - 47,819 

Piggott, Theodore Caro, I.C.S., evidence of 47,494-814 

Pleaders, particulars re functions and work of, Burkitt, 
46,053-6,46,108-9,46,111-2 ; Sheo Prasad, 46,411-5. 

Police: 

Anglo-Indians not admitted to, BaiUie - 42,338-9 

Department, gradual loss of control of, by I.C.S.. 
and particulars, Yusuf Ali - 42,677, 42,719 20 

Insfector-General OF: 

Pay, and should be retained on I.C.S. cadre. Burn 

p. 201, 202 

Post held since 1911 by member of Indian Police, 
Burn - - 44,649. 44,718-20, 44,883-4 

Inspectors, promotion to Deputy Collectors (see under 
Collectors, Deputy). 

Instruction of probationers entirely different from 
training of I.C.S. probationers, and reasons, Bum 

44,645 

Promotions, temporary, made not with reference to 
work done but to vacancies in grades, BaiUie 

42,469-71 

Prospects better than in P.C.S., and distinction. 

obviously unfair. Yusuf Ali - - - 42,998 

Recruitment to Judicial Branch from, not advocated, 
and reason, Piggott - - - - 47,719-20 

Superintendents, Assistant, first-class officers by 
travelling allowance rules, Sheo Prasad - 46,244 

Political Department, time-scale, table comparing 
average pay of I.C.S. officers from 9th to 20th years of 
service with pay allowed under, Clay - - p. 466 

D 3 
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Postal Life Assurance Fund: 

Increase of maximum limit advocated, Sitla Prasad 
Bajpai ...... -44,354 

Increase of maximum not objected to, Burn - 44,tid'd 
some Members of P.C.S. belonged to, previous to 
introduction of General Provident Fund. Sheo 


Prasad - - - - - . - - 46,242 

Number of officers subscribing to, Barn - 44,662 

Post Offices, Superintendents, first-class officers by 
travelling allowance rules and amount drawn by, 
Yusuf Ali, 42,998 ; Shea Prasad, 46,244. 

Prasad, Sheo, evidence of 46,192-440 

Probation, I.C.S.: 

Abolition, difficulty re, Clay - - - - 47,221 

Allowances : 

1001. per annum suggested, Yusuf Ali - 42,633 


1501. a year advocated, and suggestions, Burkitt, 
45,875; Campbell. 47,356; Lindsay. 48,272. 
48,388-91. 

1501. for candidates selected in England and 2001. 

for those in India advocated, Burn - - 44,645 

2001. a year advocated, Baillie, 42,075, 42,220; 

Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,305. 

2001. at the end of each two years’ period, advo¬ 
cated, Marris - - - 43,854. 44,069 

2001. and free passage to India advocated, Clay 

47,081, 47,167-70 

3001. for period of two years advocated, Piggott 

47,530 

principle of Approved, Khushalpal Sitigh, 43,028; 
UP. Congress Committee, 43,200; Sundar Lai, 
43,418; Abdul Majid, 44,519; Shahid Husain, 
45,433, 45,453; Sri Ram, 45,585, 45,607; Moti 
Lai Nehru, 46,468, 46,510; Natthi Mai, 46,666; 
Saiyid Nabi-xdlah, 46,768, 46,837; Muhammad 
Ali, 47,842. 

Course of Study : 

Accounts : 

Advocated, Piggott .... 47,535 
not Advocated, Baillie, 42,078: Burn. 44.645; 
Clay, 47,085. 

should be Optional. Burkitt - - - 45.879 

Useful, especially if facilities for instruction in 
Indian system given by India Office. Yusuf Ali 

42,637 

Census and other reports advocated, Yusuf Ali 

42,637 

Course of 1891 advocated, Burkitt, 45,878, 45,887, 
46,070; Moti Lai Nehru, 46,469; Campbell, 
47,356; Piggott, 47,534, 47,547 ; Lindsay, 48,272. 
Course should not be overloaded and much should 
be left to initiative of individual officers, Cluy 

47,085, 47.251-6 

Degrees, acquirement of, advocated, Ledyard 

42,479 (4) («) 

Differentiation between Indians and other natural- 
bom subjects : 

Advocated to some extent, Khushalpal Singh. 

43,029-30; Muhammad Ali, 47,844. 
not Advocated, Baillie, 42,083; Yusuf Ali, 
42,642; UP. Congress Committee, 43,202; 
Marris, 43,865 ; Burn, 44.645 ; Shahid Husain. 
45.442: Sri Ram, 45.587; Moti Lai Nehru. 
46,470; Piggott. 47.542 ; Lindsay. 48.272. 
no Differentiation in case of not attending a 
university, advocated. Morris - . 13.855 

no Differentiation should be made between 
Indians and Anglo-Indians. Abdul Majid 

44.521 

not Necessary, except for study of vernacular of 
their own provinces, Sundar Lai - - 43.420 

no Objection to, Abdul Majid - - - 44,521 

Eastern lore, course for European probationers at 
Indian university advocated,and scheme, Muham¬ 
mad Ali .17,843-4, 47,846-7 

Economics advocated, Lindsay - - - 48,271 

Ethnology : 

Advocated, Lindsay - - . 48,272 

might be Good, but should not be compulsory. 

Clay . 47,251 

Geography, modifications suggested, Burn - 44,645 
Indian creeds, optional study of history and 
doctrines of. advocated, Muhammad Ah' 47.843 


Probation, I.C.S .—contin ued. 

Course of Study— continued. 

Indian Geography : 

Advocated, Baillie, 42,078, 42,220; Yusuf Ali, 

42,637 ; Burkitt, 45.879 ; Piggott , 47,535. 
not Advocated, Clay .... 47,085 
Indian grammar and text-books, advocated, Yusuf 

Ali . 42,637 

Indian history : 

Advocated, Baillie. 42,220; UP. Congress Com¬ 
mittee, 43,201; Sundar Lai, 43,419 ; Saiyid 
Nabi-xdlah, 46,769-70 ; Piggott, 47,686. 
Advocated, and should be learnt in India, 
Holland ...... 45,106 

Advocated, if not included in Indian Civil 
Service Examination syllabus, Moti Lai Nehru 

46,469 

Inclusion of certain subjects under advocated. 
Burn ------- 44,645 

Indian literature, art, religion, and folk-lore, 
advocated, and should be learnt in India, Holland 

45,106 

Languages : 

Advocated, Lindsay - - - - 48,271 

Hindustani, optional for all candidates, advocated, 
and compulsory for Hindustani-speaking pro¬ 
vinces, Yusuf Ali .... 42,636 
Indian classical: 

Advocated, and particulars, Baillie, 42,220 ; 
Marris, 43,858,43,877,44,187-8 ; Muhammad 
Ali, 47,843. 

Compulsory, advocated, Burn, 44,967-8 ; 

Lindsay, 48,272, 48,337. 

Test in Persian and Indian history and Hindu 
philosophy and, advocated, Muhammad Ali 

47,843 

Persian, should depend on selection of province, 

Burn . 44,965-6 

Persian or Sanskrit, advocated, and standard for, 
Marris - - - 43,858,44,189-91 

Sanskrit, advocated if candidate selected to 
northern provinces, Bunt - - 44,966-7 

Vernaculars : 

Advocated, Baillie, 42,078; Ledyard, 42,479 ; 
Abdul Majid. 44,519.44,563; Piggott, 47,535, 
47.080. 

Better instruction should be given in, and 
reasons. Sheo Prasad - - 46,202 

Colloquial instruction, compulsory advocated, 
and particulars re present books used for, 
Marris, 43,859 ; Lindsay. 48,272, 48,338- 9. 
Colloquial part best taught and learnt in 

India, Burkitt . 45,879 

Compulsory, advocated, Sitla Prasad Bajpai 

44,307 

One year in England sufficient to learn all 
that need be learnt outside India, Yxtsuf 
Alt' - - - - - - 42,616 

of Province to which candidate posted, advo¬ 
cated, UP. Congress Committee, 43,201 ; 
Sundar Lai, 43,419, 43,426 ; Marris, 43,838, 
43,877, 44,187—8; Sri Ram, 45,586-7, 

4 >,596, 45,598; Clay, 47,085; Muhammad 
Ali, 47.843. 

not Sufficient and Indian manners, customs, 
prejudices. Ac. equally important, and in¬ 
struction should lie given in, Sheo Prasad 

46.202 

Suggestions re teaelung of. Burn - 44,645. 

41.71*0 In 

Text-books advocated. Burkitt - - 45,879 

(see also Vernaculars and Oriental Languages .) 
Law : 

Advocated, U.P. Congress Committee, 43 201 • 
Lindsay, 48,271 2, 48,452 3. 

Attendance at High Courts in India with 
reporting of cases advocated, and scheme, 
Muhammad Ali ----- 47,850 
Attendance at Law Courts : 

Advocated, Baillie, 42,078, 42,081, 42.220, 
42,246 ; Riza Ali. 42,570; Sitla Prasad 
Bajpai, 44,306 ; Burn, 44,645 ; Burkitt, 
45,879; Moti Lol Nehru, 46,471; Clay, 
47,084-5 ; Campbell, 47,356 ; Piggott, 47,535, 
47,790-3 ; Lindsay, 48.272. 



Probation, I.C.S.— continued. 

Course of Study — continued. 

Law— continued. 

Attendance at Law Courts— continued. 

not much Importance attached to, Yusuf Alt 

42,637, 42,753 

Civil Procedure, Stamp, Registration Court 
Fees and Limitation, advocated, Sundar Lai 

43,41!), 43,426 

Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure, advo¬ 
cated, Sundar Lai. 43.419, 43.426 ; Morris. 
43,858 ; Sri Ram, 45,586. 

English Law, advocated. Muhammad, Alt 47.84:! 
Hindu and Muhammadan Law. advocated. 
Sundar lull. 43.419. 43,426; Morris. 43.858; 
Moti Lai Nehru. 46,469 ; Lindsay. 48,272. 
Importance attached to. Piggott 47,508. 47.686 
Indian constitutions, laws, history, customs, 
and manners should be taught to Europeans 
in India, Suiyid Nabi-ullali - 46.769, 46,770. 

46,777. 46.779 

Indian Law and Jurisprudence, advocated. 
Baillie, 42,078; Ledgard, 42,479; Yusuf Ali. 
42,637 ; Marris, 43,858, 43,877 ; Sitla Prasad 
Bajpai, 44.307 ; Burn, 44,645 ; Burkitt. 
45,879; Clay, 47,085; Piygott. 47,535.47,686; 
Lindsay, 48,272. 

Indian Penal Laws, advocated, Marris, 43,858; 
Sri Ram, 45,586. 

Land tenures in India advocated. Sundar Lai. 
43,419, 43,426; Moti La! Nehru. 46.469 ; 
Muhammad Ali. 47,843-4. 

Law of evidence, advocated. Sundar Lai. 43.419. 

43.426 ; Sri Ram. 45,586. 

Law of mortgage and transfer on property. 

advocated, Moti Lai Nehru - - - 46,469 

Rent and revenue laws advocated, Moti Lai 
Nehru ...... 46,469 

Reporting of police and county court cases, 
advocated, Marris - - - - 43,859 

Special training in law for Indian Civilians, 
suggested but not best way of recruiting for 
Judicial Branch. U.P. Congress Committee 

43,190 

Training equivalent to that implied by a call to 
the Bar, advocated and suggestions. Baillie 

42,088, 42,238-9 

Political Economy : 

Advocated, Baillie. 42,078 ; Piygott, 47,535. 
not Advocated, Clay .... 47,085 
not Essential, Yusuf Ali - - - 42,637 

should be Optional, Burkitt - - - 45,879 

Special attention should be paid to India in 
connection with, Burn - - - 44,645 

Political institutions of England, study of, advo¬ 
cated, U.P. Congress Committee - - 43,201 

Present course of study satisfactory, Yusuf Ali, 
42,636; Clay, 47,084. 

Principles laid down by Lord Macaulay's Com¬ 
mittee, 1854: 

Accepted, Baillie, 42,077, 42,223; Yusuf Ali. 

42,635 ; Burkitt, 45,877 ; Piggott, 47,533. 
Accepted with age limit of 21-23, Clay - 47,083 
Revenue system, advocated, Marris, 43,858,43,877 ; 

Muhammad Ali, 47,843-4. 

Riding and physical examinations useful for 
weeding out candidates unfit for Indian admin¬ 
istrative life, Yusuf Ali - 42,608, 42,684 

Special preparation not given enough at present. 
Lindsay ------- 48,271 

Supervisor of studies for each province advocated, 
Muhammad Ali - - - - - 47,844 

Works on administration should be studied. 
Lindsay ------- 48,272 

Differentiation between persons of mixed 
AND UNMIXED DESCENT : 

not Advocated, Rina Ali, 42,574 ; Yusuf Ali, 42,652 ; 
Sunder Lai, 43,429; Marris, 43,876; Abdul 
Majid, 44,529; Shahid Huso in, 45,443 ; Sri Ram, 
45,598 ; Piygott , 47,553. 

Eurasians and Europeans who are natives of India 
should be on same footing as natural-born 
subjects, Moti Led Nehru - - - 46,480 

Suggestions for Eurasians and Anglo-Indians, 
Muhammad Ali .47,855 


Probation, I.C.S.— continued. 
in England: 

Abolition advocated, and reasons, Yusuf Ah'. 
42,631, 42.633, 42,694, 42,696, 42,699, 42,801-2, 
42,952 ; Malaviya, 43,158, 43,179. 

Advocated for Indians nominated in India under 
suggested scheme, and arrangements, Burn 

44,639, 44,830-6, 44,962-4 

Advantage for Indian candidates, but not necessary, 

Malaviya . 43,332-5 

Advocated. Baillie, 42,071; Marris, 43,850, 43,877 ; 
Sitla Prasad Bajpai. 44.302-3; Burkitt, 45.871 ; 
Nutfhi Mai. 16,667 ; Clay. 47,077; Piqqott, 
47.526. 47,541. 47,623. 

not -Advocated for Europeans, Muhammad Ali Pi. 849 
Atmosphere not suited for, hut might be created, 
Yusuf Alt' . ... . 42,850-2 

Better than in India, and reasons, Khushalpal 
Singh. 43,031; U.P. Congress Committee, 43,203 ; 
Marris, 43,860 2.43,864,43,871; Burkitt, 45,880; 
Clay, 47,086 ; Piggott, 47,536. 

Course could be studied in, and one year could be 
spent at University if desired, Sundar Lai 43,421 
for Indians advocated, Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,308 ; 
Abdul Majid, 44,522; Sri Bam, 45,588; Moti 
Lai Nehru, 46,471.46,509-10 ; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 
46,770, 46,934,46,938,46,961-5 ; Piggott, 47,526, 
47.541. 47,623 ; Muhammad Ali, 47,845. 
for Members of proposed Statutory Civil Service, 
advocated, Khushalpal Singh - - - 43,005 

at Oriental School or Law Courts in London sug¬ 
gested, Yusuf Ali . 42,632 

Separate institution : 

Advocated, and scheme. Marris 43,856, 44,062, 

44,064-8 

not Advocated, Baillie, 42,076, 42,160, 42,221 ; 
Yusuf Ali, 42,634; Bum, 44,645; Burkitt, 
45,876; Clay, 47,082; Piggott. 47,532; Lindsay, 
48,272. 

too Short and fragmentary, and reasons, Burn 

44,639, 44,645 

under Supplementary selection system, comparison 
with English probationers, Burn - 44,960-2 

University: 

at Approved University: 

Advocated, and suggestions, Baillie, 42,073-4, 
42,076, 42,159-60, 42,221, 42,224r-6 ; Led¬ 
gard, 42,479; Marris, 43,852, 43,853, 44,173 ; 
Bum, 44,645; Burkitt, 45,873-4; Clay 
47,079-80; Campbell, 47,356; Piggott, 
47,528-9, 47,536 ; Lindsay, 48,271-2, 48,281. 
not Essentia], and should be given up or made 
shorter, Marris 43,831, 44,039-42, 44,175 
not Necessary or useful from Service point of 
view, Yusuf Ali, 42,631, 42,697, 42,700; 
Malaviya, 43,158. 

not Necessary if college training undergone 
previous to I.C.S. examination, Sitla Prasad 
Bajpai ------ 44,304 

not Objected to, Yusuf Ali - - - 42,632 

Scheme for period at Oxford or Cambridge, 
with special degree course for I.C.S., 
approved, and suggestions, Marris 44,173-5 
Course of study at, after selection, at age of 19, 
might be also suitable for candidates selected 
in India, Burn - 44,957-9 

Honours course not necessary, Burkitt, 45,943- 7, 
46,085-7; Lindsay, 48,388-90. 
in England or India , optional, advocated, and reasons 
and distinctions need not necessarily rise from, 
Sundar Lai - - - 43,421, 43,588-94 

English candidates should go to India, and Indian 
should spend it in England or India, and particulars. 
Malaviya ----- 43,180,43,331-7 

in India : 

Advocated as well as in England if time, Sitla 
Prasad Bajpai ..... 44,303 
Arrangement of courses of Instruction by Pro¬ 
vincial Governments : 

Advocated and suggestions, Khushalpal Singh, 
43,033 ; Sundar Lai. 43,423-4; Abdid Majid, 
44,524; Shahid Husain, 45,437; Sri Ram, 
45,590; Moti Lai Nehru, 46,473; Natthi Mai , 
46,669; Muhammad Ali, 47,846-7. 
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Probation, I.C.S.— continued. 
in India— continued. 

Arrangement of courses of instruction by 
Provincial Governments— continued. 
not Advocated, Baillie, 42,081 ; Yuan/ Alt, 
42,040; Malady a, 43,182; Burkitt, 45,882; 
Moti Lai Nehru, 40,473 ; Sciiyid Nabi-ullnli, 
40,773. 

not Objected to, and suggestions, Piggott 47,538 
Arrangements with residential colleges such as 
Aligarh or Benares advocated Saiyid Nabi-ullah 

40.772, 40.922 

Better than in England. Yusuf Ali. 42.0.38. 42.004. 

42,852, 42,953; ,SVi alar Lai. 43.121. 43,599. 
special College: 

Advocated, ami suggestions. Similar Lai. 
13,422 3.43,729 33; Mar,-is. 43.803 : Holland. 
45,093. 45,100 ; Nafthi Mai. 40.008. 
not Advocated, and reasons, Baillie, 42.080; 
Yu * uf Ali, 42,039; Khushalpal Singh, 43,032 ; 
Malaviya. 43.181 ; Alalul Majid. 44,523 ; Burn. 
44,045; Shahid Husain, 45,436; Sri ltam, 
45,589; Burkitt, 45,881; Mnti Lai Nehru, 
40,472; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 46,772. 40,921-2 ; 
Clay, 47,087; Pigrjolt, 47,537 ; Muhammad 
Ali, 47,846. 

for Europeans, advocated, and suggestions. Abdul 
Majid, 44,522-3, 44,52->. 44,585-* ; Holland, 
45,106, 45,157-9; Sri Ham, 45.588; Moti Lai 
Nehru, 46,471; Saiyid Nabi-ullah. 10,709; 
Muhammad Ali , 47,843, 47,845. 
under Senior Magistrate or Judge, advocated. 

Malaviya ----- 43.158,43,181 
Social intercourse with Indians, and instructions 
re Indian points of view, Ac. advocated. Muham¬ 
mad Ali - - - 47.843. 47.818. 48.Ml 

Indians: 

Similar to English candidates, advocated. Morris 

43.875 

Suggestions and advantage for, Sitla Prasad Bajpai 

44,44V 8 

(see also under Recruitment, I.C.S.) 

Inefficient officers should lie weeded out during, Burn 

44.059 

Period : 

One year, advocated, Yusuf Ali, 

42,095-0; Khushalpal Singh, 43.029 
Clay, 47,078, 47,085, 47,129-33. 

One or two years advocated according to candidate, 
Malaviya, 43,315 ; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 40,769. 
One or two years advocated, preferably two, and 
scheme, Sundar Lai - - - - 43.119 

Two years advocated, Baillie, 42,072, 12,219; 
Ledgard, 42,479; U.P. Congress Committee, 
43,201; Morris, 43,851, 43,877 ; RizaAli, 45,261; 
Sri llam, 45,586,45,732; Burkitt, 45,868,45,872, 
45,883, 45,945 ; Moti Lai Nehru, 46,459, 16,476; 
Piggott, 47,508, 47,526-7, 47,534, 47,608; 

Cliaudhri Maharaj Singh, 48,142. 

Two years advocated for Europeans, Muhammad 
Ali --- - 47,843, 47,845, 47,849 

Two years compulsory and three years optional 
if certain degrees taken, advocated, Campbell 

47,356, 47,367 

Two years impossible with present age limit, 
Burkitt ------- 45,872 

Two years for successful candidates in India, 
suggested, U.P. Congress Committee 43,189-90 
Two and a half years advocated, six months in 
England and two years in India for candidates 
passing in England, Shahid Husain 45,434 5 
Two or three years advocated. Bum - 44,639. 

44,615, 44.707, 44,709 
Three years advocated, Abdul Majid, 44,520; 
Lindsay. 48.27] 2, 48.281, 48.306, -18,363. 

48.452 ‘ 

Three years not advocated, and reason, Burkitt 

45.943-7, 46,085 7 
Three years for candidates selected in India, and 
reasons and arrangements suggested. Holland 

45,093, 45,106, 45,155 -6, 45,231 
Three years not objected to if university course 
taken after I.C.S. examination, Clay 47,125-8 


Probation, I.C.S.— continued. 

Period— continued. 

Enlargement advocated if simultaneous examina¬ 
tion granted, and suggestions, Moti Lai Nehru 

46,446,46,509-10 
Present not long enough, Lindsay - - 48,271 

Present system not approved. Morris - 43,831, 

44,041-2 

not. Satisfactory, and probationers should be placed 
under trained officers for six years, Nafthi Mai 

46,683 

Separate Examination (see that title,). 

Simultaneous Examination (see that title), 
isre also Executive Branch, I.C.S.. and Judicial 
Branch. I.C.S.) 

Probation, P.C.S.; 

Arrangements approved. Baillie. 42.123; Sunilar 
Lid, -13,439; Morris. 43.932; Saiyid Nabi-nlluli , 
16.787. 

Arrangements unsatisfactory, and reasons. Bant 

44,658 

Training College for Deputy Collectors, not advo¬ 
cated, Bum ------ 44,658 

(see also under Executive Branch. P.C.S.) 

Promotion, I.C.S.: 

Arrangements satisfactory, Piggott - - 47.559 

Block in : 

Bad results of, and remedies suggested, Baillie, 
42,091. 42.170, 42,275, 42,281, 42,431; Yusuf 
Ali, 42,657, 42,704, 42,706; Burn, 44,649.44,652, 
44,712, 44.744-6, 44,887, 44,891 2; Burkitt. 
■15.892. 45,903, 45,949. 45.951- 2; Sheo Prasad, 
46.217. 16.219. 46,228. 46,241; Clay, 47,096, 
47.103, 47,108, 47,158, 47,160 -2, 47,242, p. 462, 
464-6; Piggott, 47,556-7, 47,637; Campbell, 
47,356 7, 47,396; Muhammad Ali. 47.857; 

Lindsay, 48.274, 48,404. 

Interchange of officers in I.C.S. between different 
provinces and between I.C.S. and India Office 
suggested to remove, Yusuf Ali - 42,714-8 

Optional pensions at end of 15 or 20 years’ service, 
suggested to remove, Yusuf Ali - -42,714 

some Oases of men in I.C.S. not attaining to superior 
posts or retiring as Joint Magistrates, Baillie 

42,347 

to first grade of Collector, largely by seniority, and 
particulars, Morris - - - 44,056-tilt 

Crude system, unsatisfactory, and suggestions and 
particulars, Baillie - - 42,097, 42,175-6 

Grades of, suitable, Burkitt, 45,895 ; Clay, 47,099. 
Independent responsibility for all members within 
fixed time undesirable, Baillie - - - 42,102 

Officers promoted from P.C.S. should not be debarred 
from holding highest posts in service, and par¬ 
ticulars, Muhammad Ali - - - 47,912-6 

Officiating : 

Complicated, and not approved, Baillie 42,469- 71 
Differentiation from P.C.S., reasons for, Burn 

44,660 

Expenses and disadvantages of, and remedy sug¬ 
gested, Clay - - - - p. 462-3,464 

Six weeks' restriction, abolition advocated, Piqqott 

47,808 

System satisfactory, Yusuf Ali, 42,664; Morris, 
43,891. 

to Posts of responsibility within reasonable period, 
advocated, Morris ----- 43,896 

Preference should be given to officers possessing 
thorough knowledge of vernacular. Khushalpal 
Singh ------- 43.034 

Rate far behind what it should be, Yusuf Ali 

42,655, 42,704. 42.706 
Refunds necessitated by delay in gazetting rever¬ 
sions, Baillie - - - 42.096, 42,175-6 

Selection to Higher Posts; 

Advocated, Holland - - 45,093, 45,103, 45,106 

Beyond Rs. 2.250 grades advocated, Burkitt 

45,894, 46,088-93 
no Complaint re, except that principle not applied 
sufficiently, Morris - - 43,882, 44,056-60 

Efficiency should be sole qualification for, Muham¬ 
mad Ali . 47,867 

Merit should be considered more, and system of 
rigid selection advocated, Lindsay - - 48,274 

(see also under Judicial Branch, I.C.S.) 


42.616. 42,631. 
43,066 . 
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Promotion, P.C.S.: 

Block in, results of. and remedies suggested, U.P. 
Congress Committee, 43,191; Sundar Lai. 43,518, 
43,798-800; Marris, 44,007-20, 44,051-4, 44,209- 
10; Burn, 44,659, 44,875-81; 45,041-4; Saigid 
Nabi-ullah, 46,788. 

Flow of promotion not equally distributed during 
period of service, and reasons, Baillie, 42,375; 
Burn, 44,649, 44,742. 

Grades: 

Above Bs. 500 should not exceed one-third of 
total strength of service, Muhammad Ali 47,872 
Addition of Rs. 900 and Rs. 1,000 advocated, and 
particulars re, Muhammad Ali 47,863, 47,868, 

47,872, 47,944 

Many below Rs. 250, but not in subordinate 
service, Baillie - - - 42,371-2 

Scheme for fixing of four grades only, Muhammad 

Ali .47,872 

Graded System : 

Intended to work as clumsy time-scale under 
present system, but has broken down twice. 
Clay - - - - - 47,103 

Preferred to time-scale, reasons, Baillie 42,129, 

42,181-7, 42,473 

List of officers with stopped promotion, Bunt 44,760 
Officiating : 

Advocated, with acting allowance same as in 
I.C.S.. Khushalpal Singh, 43,053; Sundar Lai, 
43,449; Marris, 43,944, 44,261-2; Sitla Prasad 
Bajpai, 44,338 ; Sri Ram, 45,614, 45,68b—9; 
Sheo Prasad, 46,227, 46,232, 46,287, 46,432-3; 
Muhammad Ali, 47,873, 47,943; Chaudhri 
Maharaj Singh, 48,146. 

not Advocated, Baillie, 42,467, 42.472 -3; Piggott, 
47,585, 47,798-9. 

Differentiation from I.C.S., reasons for, Burn 44,660 
System of allowing Government to appoint local 
approved candidate should be revived, Sheo 
Prasad ------- 46,215 

Period from lowest to highest grades about 17-28 
years’ service, Baillie .... 42,373 

Selection to Higher Grades : 

too Late in life at present, Sitla Prasad Bajpai 

44,330 

Power of giving, to grade Rs. 500, complaints 
against present system, Sri Ram 45,603, 45,657, 

45,716 

Seniority coupled with merit, method of selection 
for posts above Rs. 400, and approved, Sitla 
Prasad Bajpai ----- 44,329 

Suggestions for improvement in, Sitla Prasad 
Bajpai ------- 44,330 

more than Ten years often served before reaching 
Rs. 500 grade, grading should be arranged to 
srive all chance of rising to top before retirement, 

Yusuf Ali . 42,995-6 

(see also under Executive Branch, P.C.S., and Judicial 
Branch, P.C.S.) 

Provident Fund: 

most Officers of P.C.S. not subscribing to some Lite 
Insurance scheme previous to introduction of, are 
joining, Sheo Prasad ----- 46,242 
Subscription by Members of P.C.S.: 

Extent of, and particulars, Marris, 43,961; Sitla 
Prasad Bajpai, 44,354. 

Number of officers subscribing to, and popularity 
of, but withdrawal of restrictions on deposits 
not approved, Burn - 44,662 

Provincial Civil Service; 

Abolition of distinction between I.C.S. and (see under 
ICS) 

Best men not attracted to, at present, Sundar Lai 

43,501-2, 43,508, 43,784-5, 43,807-9 
Closer connection with I.C.S. desired, and particulars, 
Muhammad Ali - 47,876, 48,010-1 

Designation : 

Remarks re, Burn ----- 44,659 
Satisfactory, Khushalpal Singh, 43,049; Marris, 
43,941; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,334; Shahid 
Husain, 45,456 ; Moti Lai Nehru, 46,489 ; Natthi 
Mai, 46,686 ; Saigid Nabi-ullah, id,IP ); Piggott, 
47,581. 
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Provincial Civil Service— continued. 

Designation— continued. 

Satisfactory, and change in name only without 
improvement of prospects, <fec. would signify 
nothing, Muhammad Ali - - - 47,870 

not Satisfactory, if stigma of inferiority to be 
always attached to, and suggestions, Sri Ram 

45,610, 45,658-61, 45,770-2 
not Satisfactory, and alteration to names of indi¬ 
vidual provinces suggested, Sundar Lai, 43,442 ; 
Sheo Prasad, 46,223, 46,283, 46,306-7, 46,358. 
Deterioration in character and capabilities of can¬ 
didates obtained for, Muhammad Ali - 47,832, 

47,871, 48,092-6 

Deterioration in prestige of, and particulars, but 
prospects improving now, Shahid Husain 

45,501-4, 45,560-2 
Difference from I.C.S. should not be insisted upon 
as regards service aB a whole, hut difference of 
work unavoidable, Sri Ram - - 45,658-61 

all District posts should be thrown open to, if division 
made unit of administration, and details, Yusuf Ali 

42,677 

Feeling among members that they are kept back, 
Sheo Prasad ------ 46,438 

Improvement and increase of prestige desired for, 
Sundar Lai .... 43,490, 43,807-9 

Increase in cadre always attended by decrease in 
percentage of posts carrying higher rates of salary 
Sheo Prasad, 46,225; Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, 
48,145. 

Increasing access of members of, to judgeships and 
colleetorships, Yusuf Ali - 42,677 

Indian character of, should he preserved, Sheo Prasad 

46,203 

Many members of, independent and capable officers, 
Sri Ram ...... 45,716-7 

Members should have some place in Warrant of Pre¬ 
cedence, Yusuf Ali, 42,989 ; Sundar Lai, 43,806-9. 
Members of same class as members of Bar, and 
comparison between two, Sri Ram - 45,782-4, 

45,796-9 

Offer of appointments in, to three-fourths Indians 
unsuccessful in selection for I.C.S., scheme, Marris 

43,819 

Officers, insurance in Government funds, percentage, 
Bum ....... 44,662 

Organisation satisfactory, Baillie, 42,125; Marris. 

43,962 ; Burn, 44,659 ; Piggott, 47,571, 47,599. 
Overwork, had results of, and remedy suggested, 
Sundar Lai, 43,498-500; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 
44.460-8 ; Sheo Prasad, 46,232, 46,400. 
a “ Pariah Service,” particulars re, and explanation, 
Sri Ram, 45,658, 45,770-2 ; Sheo Prasad, 46,223 ; 
Muhammad Ali, 47,824, 47,832, 47,966-8, 48,010, 
48,124-9. 

Probationers and junior officers should l>e encouraged 
to refer difficulties to district officers, and 
advantages, Muhammad Ali - - - 47,867 

Promotion to I.C.S.: 

would not Greatly enhance attraction of Provincial 
Service, and suggestions, Sundar Lai 43,740-2 
Improvement in. expected in case of, Burkitt 

45,864, 45,932, 45,985 

(see also under Listed Posts.) 

Prospects not so good as Police Department, and 
unfair in consideration of work done by, Yusuf Ali 

42,998 

Prospects poor and improvement necessary, parti¬ 
culars, Muhammad Ali, 47,838, 47,857, 47,969, 
48.002, 48,005; Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, 48,145. 

Reorganisation : 

Reason for, Burn - 45,037 

Estimate of cost, and particulars, Barn - 44,660 
Rules governing, compare unfavourably with other 
services, and distinction should be removed, 
Chaudhri Maharaj Singh - -48,151,48,241-50 

Status improving, Sundar Lai - - ■ 43,735 

Strength of Service: 

Arrangements for, and particulars re, Burn 44,657, 
^ 44,659 

E 
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Provincial Civil Service— continued. 

Strength of Service— continued. 

Higher grades, increase in number of posts in, 
advocated, Khushalpal Singh, 43,047; Sundar 
Lai, 43,708-800 ; Shahid Ham in, 45,454 ; Saiyid 
Nabi-ullah, 46,788; Campbell, 47,356, 47,392 -3 ; 
Muhammad Ali, 47,857, 47,863,47,868.47,943-4. 
Inadequate, but increase to take place soon, Shoo 
Prasad .... 46,225-6, 46,402-3 

Increase of cadre sanctioned by Secretary of 
State and arrangements. Burn 44,659, p. 216 
Normal and actual distribution in United Provinces 
for 1913, Burn - - - - - p. 235 

Number of officers, Sitla Prasad Bajpai - 44,317 
Number of officers authorised for, different grades 
satisfactory, Natthi Mai - - - 46,684 

Reorganisation of, in past, and inadequacy of, 
particulars re, Chaudliri Maharaj Singh -48,145 
Revision of cadre made lately, and no change 
needed at present, Sundar Lai 43,440, 43,796 7 
Valuable work done by, Sri Bam. 45,769; Piggott, 
47,599. 

Valuable work done by, but service intended to be, 
and should remain subordinate, Campbell - 47.356, 
47,382. 47,389-91, 47,421, 47,424, 47,429 30, 

47,439, 47,474 

Views taken by members of, fairer and more in¬ 
dependent of class feeling than those of legislative 
councils, particulars, Baillie - - 42.291 6 

Public Prosecutor or Court Inspector, prosecutions 
controlled by, and particulars re position of, Sundar 
Lai ..... 43,678-81, 43,766-9 

Public Service Commission of 1886: 

Adjustment of pay in P.C.S. on principle recom¬ 
mended by ( see Pay, P.C.S.). 

Appointment, and work done by, particulars, UP. 

Congress Committee .... 43,189-9<> 

Arguments of, against simultaneous examination 
examined and refuted, Malaviya. 43.161 ; U P. 
Congress Committee, 43,189. 

Certain posts recommended to lie thrown open to 
P.C.S. by, particulars, Chavdhri Maharaj Singh 

48,144 

Concessions of, and Indian aspirations not satisfied 
by, Burn ------ 44,992-4 

Efficiency of Indian members of I.C.S. acknowledged 
by, and particulars, Malaviya, 43,161 ; UP. 
Congress Committee. 43,189. 

Emoluments of European officers declared to lie a 
serious charge on Indian revenues by, U.P. 
Congress Committee - - - 43,189 

General principles of recruitment to P.C.S. based on 
recommendations of, Chaudhri Maharaj Singh 

48,138 

Illiberal recommendations of, particulars, Muhammad 

Ali .47,832 

Injustice to Indians done by recommendation for 
abolition of Statutory Civil Service, Biza Ali 

45,268 

Particulars re, Muhammad Ali - - - 47,832 

Result of, practically reversion of policy of Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1878, Muhammad Ali - 47.832 
35 per cent, of witnesses examined by, in favour of 
simultaneous examination. U.P. Congress Com¬ 
mittee --..... 43,189 

Public Works Department, pay better in proportion 
to ago of officer than in I.C.S., Clay - - 47,162 

Q- 

Queen's Proclamation of 1858, promises given in, not 
fulfilled, Malaviya .... -43,158 

Quinquennial Examination (see under Conditions of 
Service). 

R. 

Raja, Khushalpal Singh, M.A., LL.B., evidence of 

43,001-156 

Rajputs: 

not Adequately represented in service, and particulars 
re, Shahid Husain - - 45,486-90, 45,537 

Administrative capacity and reservation of posts for, 
advocated, and scheme, Muhammad Ali 47,819, 

48,038, 48,082-5 


Rajputs — continued. 

Executive capacity good, but chances in competitive 
examination would be poor, Baillie 42,265,42,307-8 
Political importance of. referred to, Khushalpal Sinqh 

43,043 

Rate of Exchange (see Exchange Compensation Allow¬ 
ance under Pay). 

Recruitment, I.C.S. : 

Age of Arrival in India : 

20- 22, advocated, Burn - 44,639, 44,975, 45,002 

20- 23, advocated, Campbell - 47,356, 47,369 

21, advocated, Burhitt - - - - 45,869 

21- 24. advocated, Piggott - 47,511 

22, advocated, and reasons, Lindsay - 48,271, 

48,280, 48,282-3 

23),, advocated as maximum, but 21-22 preferred, 
and reasons, Morris - 43,831. 43,834, 44,038, 

44,168 

23-24, advocated, Baillie - - 42,055, 42,058 

23- 27, advocated, and particulars, Muhammad 

Ali . 47,827-8 

24, advocated, Clay - - - 47,064, 47,119 

24- 25, advocated, Khushalpal Singh, 43,013; 
Malaviya, 43,168, 43,302-8; Shahid Husain, 
45,419. 

24 26. advocated, and particulars re, Saiyid Nabi- 

ullah . 46,756,46,923 

26, advocated, Mot! Lai Nehru - - - 46,454 

26 27, advocated, Sri Bam - 45,574,45,639-46 
Indians might start work later than Englishmen 
if scheme for recruitment in India adopted, but 
disadvantage in. Lindsay - 48,271. 48,295-6, 

48,365-82, 48,425-7 

Inequalities in. under present system. Lindsay 

48,367 

Present age: 

too Late, Burn . 44,639 

Satisfactory, Natthi Mid ■ ■ • 46,651 

as Soon as possible after probation, advocated, 
Sundar Lai ...... 43,404 

Annual indent, accurate results not attained under 
present system, and difficulties re, Morris 43,881 
Appointment of outsiders by Governor-General and 
Local Governments, advocated in special cases, 
and particulars, Muhammad Ali 47,835-7, 47,839, 

47,903-4, 47,986-7 
.Appointments should depend on examination, except 
for minimum reserved for Europeans, and no 
fixed proportion should go to Natives of India, 
Khushalpal Singh .... -43,007 

Character and ability should be sole qualifications, 
and reasons, Holland - - 45,095, 45,103 

Glass Representation : 

Advocated, Khushalpal Singh. 43,005, 43,112 ; 
Sundar Lai, 43,396 ; Holland. 45,095 ; Biza Ali, 
45,263. 45,353-67 ; Shahid Husain, 45,415 ; 
Burhitt, 45,864; Saiyid■ Nabi-ullah, 46,798, 
46,813, 46,850-72, 46,896-900, 46,950-7, 

46,973-82 ; Clay, 47,061. 

Advocated for Indian branch of service in scheme 
for separate cadre. Campbell - - ■ 47,356 

not Advocated, Morris. 43,826 ; Mnli Lai Nehru, 
46.448. 46.458, 46,515-7. 

Effect- of simultaneous examinations anticipated 
oil. Malaviya 43,161 

Equality of opportunity for all advocated, but 
efficiency of more importance, Ledgard,A'2,479 (6); 
Yusuf Ali, 42,612, 42,853-6, 42,372, 42,948; 
Malaviya. 43.163. 

Government provisions for. Muhammad. Ali 47,819 
not Practicable, Baillie .... 42,052 

Compulsory degree: 

Advocated except in special cases, Muhammad Ali 
47,819, 47,827, 47,887, 48,016 
not Advocated. Biza Ali - - - -45,410 

Dccremental rate, Bum - - 44,649, 44,734-8 

Efficiency in not secured by present system of re- 
eruitment, Muhammad Ali - - - 47,816 

Errors in calculation of. Piggott, 47.557, 47.637; Clay, 
47,996, 47,106. 

of Indians in India: 
not Advocated. Baillie 


- 42,052 
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Recruitment, I.C.S.— continued. 
of Indians in India— continued. 

Age limits : 

17-19 advocated in connection with scholarship 
scheme and, Moti Lai Nehru 46,419, 46,495, 

46,507 

might be Higher than for candidates recruited 
by I.C.S. examination in England, and par¬ 
ticulars re, and difficulties. Lindsay 48,271. 

48,295-6. 48,365-82, 48,425-7 
B.A. degree should be one of conditions of, Lindsay 
48,271, 48.293, 48.297-8 
Combined Nomination and Examination : 

Advocated, and schemes, Sri Ram, 45,568. 
45,581, 45,629-5; Lindsay, 48,271-2, 48,286, 
48,385, 48,400-1. 48,405-13. 48,417. 48,422-4. 
not Advocated, and reasons. Baillie 42.152-5 
not Objected to, but candidates must l>e of 
respectable family, and suggestions for, Natthi 
Mai - - - - 46,645, 46,701-2 

Scheme for. might damage prospects of P.C.S., 
Lindsay - 48,271,48,299-303,48,439-50, 

48,454-6 

Stoppage of examinations owing to excess of 
Indians not anticipated, and particulars, 
Lindsay .... - 48,408-13 

Two yeai-s probation in India, followed by 
training in India, advocated, Sri Ram 45,597 
in England preferred. Baillie - 42,070. 42,079 

Indians' seniority in service will l>e regulated by 
final examination, Lindsay 48,376-80, 48,383 
Indians should still be eligible for appointment in 
England. Yusuf Ali. 42.613 ; Khushalpal Sinyh. 
43.005. 43.008 ; Mahwiya. 43,104 ; Sundar Lai, 
43.396-7,43.399,43,459; Bum, 44,639 ; Holland, 
45,096; Rim Ali, 45.263; Sri Ram, 45,569, 
45,636 ; Burkitt, 45,865 ; Moti Lai Nehru, 46.449 ; 
Nabi-ullah, 46,753 ; Piggott. 47,504; Muhammad 
Ali, 47,823, 47,982 ; Lindsay, 48,271, 48,384. 
Indians should not be eligible for appointment 
in England, Abdul Majid, 44,502, 44,544-6; 
Campbell. 47,386. 

Nomination, educational, moral, and physical 
attainments should lie more considered. Bum 

44,639 

Probation: 

Law training would be equal, perhaps superior, 
to that given for P.C.S.. Lindsay - 48,453 
should he Same as those recruited in England, 
Sri Rani ----- -45,038 

Three years at English University advocated, on 
same lines as English recruits, Lindsay 
18.271. 48.294, 48,297, 48,386-91, 48,395-6. 

48,452-3 

Selection from other Services should be made if 
military officers also recruited, Saiyid Nabi-ullah 

40,765 

Supplementary system of selection from Executive 
Branch. P.C.S . scheme, and reasons for, Burn 
44 639 (7). (9)-(12). 44.645. 44,653, 44,669. 
44,672-6, 44,679-92, 44,770, 44,773-82, 44,807- 
20. 44,830-9, 44,802. 44,903-7, 44,911-9, 44,920- 
40. 44,952-0. 44,900-4, 44,980-1. 45,004, 45,021, 
45.051-8, 45,072-7, 45,085 
same Training as for other members of service, 
advocated. Khushalpal Sinyh - - -43,038 

Indians : 

Appointments proposed for, Abdul Majid 44,560-1 
Best type of. not secured under present system. 
Holland ------ 45,241-4 

Cannot secure proper share in administration 
under present conditions of, Moti Lai Nehru 

46,442 

on Different footing from Europeans, not advocated, 
Moti Lai Nehru ----- 46,449 

Excessive at present, and suggestions and explan¬ 
ation, Mun is - - 43,840, 44,164-7, 44,197 

Fixed proportion not advocated, and no limit on 
numlier entering service advocated, Moti Lai 

Nehru . 46,446, 46,449 

Ideal course of education for, suggestions and 
particulars, Saiyid Nabi-uUah 46,927-30, 46,933, 
46,941, 46,948-9, 46,958 


Recruitment, I.C.S.— continued. 

Indians — continued. 

Increase anticipated in near future, when fitness 
of, proved, Campbell .... 47,356 
Increase advocated, Abdul Majid, 44,495-6, 44,498, 
44,501, 44,503, 44,512, 44,541-3, 44,574-84, 
44,615; Burn, 44,639, 44,665; Sri Ram. 45,579. 
Maximum of one-sixth advocated under present 
conditions. Ledgard - - - 42,586-7 

Minimum proportion: 

Advocated, and scheme, Riza Ali 45,263, 

45,283-91, 45,368-70 
not Advocated, and reasons, Holland 45,093-4, 
45,103, 45,146-7, 45,185. 45,247-8 
Number, Baillie - - - . 42,065 

Present Hystem : 

Approved, Baillie, 42,064; Khushalpal Singh, 
43,019, 43,129; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,298; 
Holland, 45,104; Natthi Mai, 46,657 ; Clay, 
47,073. 

Approved except for open competition by which 
Indians should not be admitted, suggestions, 
Marris 43,841, 43,849, 43,973-8, 44,220-3 
not Approved, Malaviya, 43,173; Sri Ram, 
45,580; Moti Lai Nehru, 46,460 ; Saiyid 
Nabi-ullah, 46,762; Piggott, 47,518. 47,743. 
by Promotion from P.C.S. advocated, and scheme 
and reasons, but change must take place 
gradually, Burkitt 45,864—6, 45,884, 45,900, 
45,910, 45,923-9, 45,931-8, 45,985-6005, 

46,133-40 

Provision should be made for candidates taking up 
B.A. degree in England to join I.C.S. examina¬ 
tion, but must come of respectable families, 

Natthi Mai .46,645 

Proportion if posts advocated for, scheme, Burn 
44,639, 44,653. 44,666-8 
Qualifications suggested, Abdul Majid, 44,501 ; 
Shahid Husain, 45,415, 45,471-4,45,478.45,506- 
11, 45,512-14, 45.518-21, 45,526-8, 45,539; 
Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 46,829-30, 46,900; Lindsay. 
48,271,48,362. 

should be Recruited young, Piggott 47,503, 47,518, 

47,680-1 

on Same lines as European would be best if 
possible to devise, Burn - - - 44,998 

Selection by responsible authority advocated, and 
scheme, Marris 43,819, 43,975-6, 43,983-93, 
44,029-36, 44,070-8, 44,159-63,44,196-7, 

44,221-2 

Selection of outsiders not advocated, and reasons, 

Piggott .47,518 

Three different methods advocated, and advantages 
and reasons for, Burn 44,639 (9) (12), 44,764. 

45,017 

Intellectual capacity not the only standard required 
for, Holland, 45,177, 45,214-7 ; Riza Ali, 45,263. 
Intermediate examination not sufficiently high teBt 
for, Lindsay - - - - - - 48,362 

List showing number of officers recruited in each 
year. Clay - - - - - - - p. 467 

Marriage of successful candidates of Indian Civil 
Service Examination during early years of service, 
u disadvantage, and reasons, Burn - - 44,639 

Merit should be sole criterion for, and particulars, 
Muhammad Ali 47,832, 47,910-6, 48,002, 48,014 
Nomination : 

not Advocated, U.P Congress Committee, 43,189; 
Sandar Lai, 43,398 ; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,292 ; 
Shahid Husain, 45,515-6; Moti Lai Nehru, 
46,448, 46,449-500 ; Natthi Mai, 46,645 ; Clay, 
47,054. 47,061. 

Combined with Competition : 

not Advocated, Yusuf Ali, 42,608,42,612; Sandar 
Lai, 43,398; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,292; 
Holland, 45,092, 45,117; Moti Lai Nehru, 
46,448, 46,499-501. 

not Advocated, but preferred if I.C.S. recruited 
in India, and scheme, Clay 47,061, 47,319 
Experiment in 1879, a failure, reasons, U.P. Con¬ 
gress Committee ..... 43,189 
by Headmasters of approved schools advocated, 
followed by selection by Secretary of State, and, 
finally, open competition scheme re, Campbell 

47,356, 47,365-6 

E 2 
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Recruitment, I.C.S.— continued. 

Nomination — continued. 

by Headmasters and University authorities and 
selection under orders of Secretary of State, not 
advocated, and reasons, Yusuf Ali - - 42.60H 

and Selection not advocated, Ledgard, 42,479 (3), 
42,588, 42,590 ; Malaviya, 43,157 ; Morris, 
43,822. 

of Outsiders to Higher Posts increasing, Yusuf Ali 

42,677 

Theoretically good, but some disadvantages, Morris 

43,822 

Physique and character, &c. should be considered, 
Campbell, 47,356, 47,446-7 ; Muhammad Ali. 
47,815-6, 47,819, 47,891-3. 

Power of Government to make direct appointments 
to any post in exceptional cases, particulars re and 
certain abuses of, objected to in cases of appointing 
juniors over heads of seniors, and examples, Sheo 
Prasad ------ 46,344-7 

from P.C.S. advocated, Him Ali - - - 45,402 

from P.C.S.. men should be on different plane from 
those entering by the open competition, Baillie 

42,212-3, 42,449 

Kate, Burn ----- 44,868-9. p. 200 
Recruits : 

All-round fitness and capacity of recruits in 
1908-9. particulars re, Piygott - - 47,510 

Better men might be obtained than at present, 
Campbell ...... 47.444 

British preferred to Indian, and reasons. Ledgard 

42,479 (2) 

Majority suitable, aud particulars, Baillie ■ 42,057 
Married, disadvantages of, Burkitt - - 45,868 

fewer Public school boys of best type obtained 
under present system, and particulars, Campbell 

47,356, 47,440-3 

Satisfactory recruits obtained under, and par¬ 
ticulars re individual officers, Piggott 47,509-10 
Representation of provinces in proportion to popula¬ 
tion suggested, and scheme, Sundar Lai 43,460-5 
Reservation of posts to members of I.C.S., particulars 
re, and necessity for, Sri Ram - - 45,773-6' 

Restriction to Public School boys not advocated, 
and reasons, Ledgard ■ - - 42,571-2 

Restriction to Residents : 

Appointment of Indians to provinces other than 
their own, might give them the advantage of 
detachment, Lindsay - 48,403 

as Far as possible advocated, and particulars re, 
Lindsay - - - - 48,289-92.48,393-5 

no Importance attached to, Yusuf Ali - 42,893 
Selection : 

not Advocated, and reasons, Yusuf Ali, 42,608 ; 

Sundar Jjal, 43,567 ; Burn, 44,639, 44,976-8. 
Combined with open competition, advocated, and 
suggestions, Morris 43.818, -43,822, 43,967-72, 

44,170 

Direct, insuperable objections to, and particulars. 

Clay . 47,054 

before Examination, scheme for, and chances of 
passes under, Yusuf Ali - - - - 42,778 

with University qualification advocated, and 
particulars, Baillie ■ - 42,159-60, 42.048 

Selection from other Indian Services : 

not Advocated, Khushalpal Singh, 43,022 ; Shahid 
Husain, 45,427; Moti Lai Nehru. 46,463 ; Natthi 
Mai, 46,660 ; Piggott, 47,522. 
no Objection to, if men of tried ability and good 
standing chosen, Muhammad Abdul Majid 

44,515 

Separate cadre (see under Indians). 

Specialisation with reference to agriculture, chem¬ 
istry, &c. before recruitment not advocated. 
Lindsay ------ 48,397-8 

no System, but open competition advocated. Mala- 
viya ------ 43,163, 43,320-4 

present System : 

not Enough Indians enter service under, Piggott 

47,518, 47,743 

Good enough for recruitment of Sessions Judges. 
Natthi Mai ------ 46,648 


Recruitment, I.C.S. — continued. 

University training previous to entrance to service 
advocated. Shahid Husain - 45,415 

(see also Executive Branch, I.C.S., and Judicial 
Branch, I.C.S.) 

Recruitment, P.C.S.: 

Alterations and modifications suggested, Sri Ram 

45,603 

Approved, Burn . 44,657 

B.A. degree, qualifying examination for. Burn 

44,780 

Class Representation : 

Advocated, and suggestions for, Riza Ali. 45,383 ; 

Shahid Husain, 45,452; Saiyid Nahi-ullah, 46,786. 
Advocated, as far as Practicable, Holland 45,108. 

45,250 

Advocated, but not at expense of efficiency, 
Khushalpal Singh, 43,045, 43,097, 43,134-5, 
43,138, 45,143; Sundar Lai, 43,435, 43,438, 
43,522 ; Si tin Prasad Bajpai, 44,321 ; Sri Ram, 
45,603 -6, 45,713; Sheo Prasad, 46,210 ; Muham¬ 
mad Ali, 47,863, 47,866, 48,048-9; Chaudhri 
Maharaj Singh, 48,140-1, 48,166, 48,211, 
not Advocated, Moti Lai Nehru. 46,487, 46,516-9- 
Natthi Mai, 46,682. 

All classes more or less represented at present. 

Chaudhri Maharaj Singli - 48,141, 48,164-5 
All classes not duly represented at present, and 
details, Shahid Husain - - 45,452, 45.486-90 

certain Classes should be represented but would 
not do well in simultaneous examination, Baillie 

42.307-19 

Desirable, but no rules should be made respecting, 
and no complaints re, Man ■is - - - 43,931 

no Distinction should bo made between I.C.S. and 
P.C.S. in matter of, Moti Lai Nehru 46,516-7 
Impracticable except among educated classes. 

Baillie .12.122 

not Necessary, but communities should l>e ade¬ 
quately represented, and reasons, Abdul Majid 

44,534 

Posting of officers of one community to districts 
mainly inhabited by another community, not 
objected to,and example ,Moti Lai Nehru 46,515 
Proportion, and statistics re. Sitla Prasad Bajpai 

44,321 

from Clerical service not advocated, Yusuf Ali 42,997 
Competitive examination (see Open Competition 
heloxv). 

Compulsory degree advocated, Sheo Prasad, 46.207- 8; 

Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, 48.140. 

Conditions, satisfactory, Baillie, 42,119; Sundar Lai, 
43,435 ; Shahid Husain, 45,449; Piggott , 47,563. 
Europeans : 

should be Admitted only in special cases, Sheo 
Prasad 46,203 

Anglo-Indians usually chosen for posts open to, 

-Bk'V! . 44,657, p. 208 

should be Eligible, Burn - 44.657 

Number, Sheo Prasad - - - -46,207 

not Objected to, if eligible, but should not displace 
Indians, Muhammad Abdul Majid - 44,625-32 

only One not a “ Native of India,” known of, and 
particulars, Burn - - 44,657. p. 207, 208 

History of different systems tried for, and methods 
employed and statements showing number of 
officers recruited each year, Bum - - 44,657 

Improvement in class of men recruited, and increased 
pay would attract still better, Muhammad Abdul 

Majid . 44,634-5 

Methods, particulars re, and history of, Chaudhri 
Maharaj Singh ----- -48,140 

from Ministerial service, rare, Baillie - - 425190 

Moral and physical qualifications of great importance, 

Ledgard .‘ 42,479(6) 

Nomination : 

not Approved, and reasons, Holland, 45,108, 45,117, 
45,168-73; Muhammad Ali, 47,864, 47.866. 

Best method ten years ago, Morris - - 43,929 

Best method at present. Morris . -44.135 

Best system, and selection of larger number of men 
on college and university records anticipated. 
Burn . 44,657, p. 207 
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Recruitment, P.C.S. — continued. Recruitment, P.C.S. — continued. 


Nomination — continued. 

“ Character ” should be considered, Chaudhri 
Maharaj Singh ..... 48,228 

combined with Examination : 

Advocated for filling one half of vacancies, and 
reasons, Chaudhri Maharaj Singh - 48,143, 

48,157-8, 48,259-64 
Principle recognised in some provinces, Mu¬ 
hammad Ali ..... 47,819 

Scheme for, with special reference to backward 
committees, Muhammad Ali - 47,863—4 

by Government alone, advocated, Ledgard 

42,479 (6), 42,592 
Intellectual test should not be only consideration, 
and reason, Chaudhri Maharaj Singh - 48,140. 

48,227-9 

One-fourth from graduates advocated, to be 
selected from land-owning classes as far as 
possible, Chaudhri Maharaj Singh - 48,140, 

48,159-63, 48,259-62 
Open competition preferred to, Yusuf Ali - 42,979 
Present system of, and should begin with naib- 
tahsildars and officers alwve should go up by 
promotion, suggestions, Morris - 44,135-40 

Principles underlying, and possible to obtain good 
men by, Chaudhri Maharaj Singh - -48,140 

Satisfactory choice of candidates not always made 
under, and particulars, Chaudhri Maharaj Singh 
48,140, 48,228-9, 48,261-2 
Scheme for, by local authority, and selection by a 
central authority afterwards, particulars, Baillie 

42,120 

and Selection advocated, and particulars, Khushal- 
pal Singh - - - 43,132-3, 43,136-8 

Usual method and present system and particulars 
re, Chaudhri Maharaj Singh - - -48,140 

Open Competition : 

Advocated, Yusuf Ali, 42,978-9, 42,981, 42,984-5 ; 
U.1‘. Congress Committee, 43,191 ; Moti Lai 
Nehru, 46,484-5. 

Advocated after nomination, and particulars, 
Saiyid Nabi-ullah - - - - 47,032-3 

not Advocated, Baillie, 42,051, 42,120; Khushal- 
pal Singh, 43-131. 

not Advocated alone, Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, 
48,263-4 ; Ledgard, 42,594-5. 

Desired by educated classes, Chaudhri Maharaj 
Singh ...... 48,262-4 

Introduced by Sir Antony Maedonnell, experience 
of. Baillie, 42,267-9 ; Morris, 44,133, 44,141-2; 
Biza Ali, 45.263, 45,338-40; Moti Lai Nehru, 
40,629 -33; Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, 48,140, 
48,155 -7. 

Reintroduction not advocated, Burn - -44,758 

Particulars and number, Sheo Prasad - - 46,207 

Particulars re candidates and method of selection, 
Sundar Lai, 43,436, 43,536-7, 43,810-1 ; Sitla 
Prasad Bajpai, 44,320. 

Particulars re, and opinions for deputy collector, Burn 
44,657, 44,940-2, p. 204, p. 205, p. 215 
Particulars of different systems adopted for at 
various times, Morris .... 43,928 

Present system : 

not Satisfactory, Moti Lai Nehru - - 40,484 

Suitable, Manus, 43,926 ; Natthi Mai, 46,680. 

Promotion from Subordinate Service : 

no Objection to taking men freely from tahsildars 
service, Sheo Prasad .... 46,357 

One-fourth advocated, Chaudhri Maharaj Singh 

48,140, 48,189, 48,191, 48,258 
Poor recruits obtained by, but better could hardly 
be expected, Chaudhri Maharaj Singh - 48,140 
Probationers recruited by, should have practice in 
judicial work, Burn .... 44,658 

Proportion of about one-half at present, Chaudhri 
Maharaj Singh ..... 48,190 
Selection at earliest stage possible advocated, and 
reasons and particulars re, Sheo Prasad 46,208, 

46,354-7 

Suggestions re alterations for, and particulars re, 
Baillie ---•*■• 42,272 


Qualifications : 

Competitive Examination or Indian University 
degree advocated, Ledgard - - 42,479 (6) 

Respectable birth and family should be essential 
qualifications, Ledgard - 42,479 (6), 42,530-1, 

42,597-8 

Rates, theoretical and actual, tables of, for United 
Provinces for years 1883-1912, Burn 44,866-7, 

p. 236 

Recruits : 

from the Better classes should be specially en¬ 
couraged, Shahid Husain - - ■ 45,450 

Have not deteriorated in quality under present 
system, Piggott - - - - - 47,599 

are Made third-class magistrate at first, then 
second and, finally, first, and particulars, Clay 

47,196, 47,198-200 

Restriction to Residents : 

Advocated, Baillie, 42,049, 42,121, 42,259-61 ; 
Kkushalpal Singh, 43,044; Sundar Lai, 43,437 ; 
Morris, 43,930 ; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,315-6, 

44.376- 80, 44,484-9 ; Biza Ali, 45,264, 45,275, 

45.376- 83; Shahid Husain, 45,451; Sri Bam, 
45,605; Sheo Prasad, 46,269 ; Moti Lai Nehru, 
46,486 ; Natthi Mai, 46,681; Nabi-ullah, 46,785 ; 
Piggott, 47,567. 

Advocated with one exception, Barn - - 44,657. 

Advocated, with exceptions in case of such institu¬ 
tions as Aligarh College, Muham mad Ali 47,865, 

48,078 

Concession in case of sons of outsiders having 
served or serving in particular province, and to 
make up deficiences, Sitla Prasad Bajpai 44,315, 

44,379, 44,381 

Principle followed in recruitment now, Lindsay 

48,394 

Qualification, words quoted, Burn 44,657, p. 205, 

207 

Reciprocity in matters of, not objected to, Sitla 

Prasad Bajpai .44,381 

Residents should have preference before candidates 
from other provinces, Abdul Majid - 44,533 
Rules, increase in strictness of, and particulars re, 
Burn ----- 44,657, p. 207 

Rules, Burn - - - - p. 215-6, 44,657 

Rules : 

no Alterations advocated, but present conditions 
not satisfactory, Saiyid Nabi-ullah ■ 46,784, 

47,030-2 

by Local Governments should be subjected to 
previous sanction of Government of India, and 
reasons, Sri Bam ----- 45,603 
Modification to admit only high classes of com¬ 
munity advocated, Natthi Mai 46,679, 46,682, 

46,705-7 

not Satisfactory, Moti Lai Nehru - - 46,485 

Substitution of phrases suggested for Condition I., 
Sundar Lai ------ 43,435 

Suitable, Ledgard, 42,479 ; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 
44,315 ; Biza Ali, 45,264 ; Sri Bam, 45,604 ; Sheo 
Prasad, 46,203 ; Campbell, 47,361; Muhammad 
Ali, 47,863; Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, 48,138. 
Scheme, Khushalpal Singh ... - 43,043 

Selection : 

Advocated, Ledgard - 42,589, 42,592-3 

great Care necessary in, and reasons, Sheo Prasad 

46,208 

to Higher grades, enforcement not considered 
sufficiently stringent by deputy collectors, 
reasons and example, Marris 43,936-7, 44,271-5 
from Men of good social standing and good family 
advocated, Abdul Majid - - - 44,532 

for Services of family, nomination combined with 
competition advocated for, suggestions and 
reasons, Sitla Prasad Bajpai 44,320, 44,388—9 
Semi-competitive qualifying examination advocated, 
and scheme, Holland - - 45,108, 45,118—21 

Subordinate services should be encouraged, and 
scheme for keeping separate lists of these candi¬ 
dates and outside candidates, Natthi Mai 46,692, 

46,708 
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Recruitment, P.C.S, — continued. 

System different from I.C.S., and complaint re, 
Muhammad Ali - - 47,863; 47,642, 47,946, 

48,010-1 

Touting for testimonials and certificates goes on 
under present system, and disapproval of, Sundar 
Lai, 43,760 3; Holland, 45,108, 45,117. 

(see also under Executive Branch, P.C.S., and Judicial 
Branch, P.C.S.) 

Registrars; 

of Co-operative Credit Societies (see Co-operative 
Credit Societies). 

of Co-operative hanks and joint stock companies, 
inclusion of, among listed posts, advocated. 
Sundar Lai .... 43,416,43,794 

Deputy, few appointed now, Burn ■ - - 45,013 

of High Court (see that title). 

of Judicial Commissioners’ Court (see under Commis¬ 
sioners, Judicial). 

Registration, Inspector-General of, listing of post 
advocated, Sundar Lai, 43,416, 43,790; Sit-la Prasad 
Bajpai, 44.301 ; Sri Bam, 45,651. 

Retirement, I.C.S.: 

Compulsory: 

Advocated for officers having earned full pension 
if not selected for posts above Its. 2,250, and 
details, It u,■kilt. - 45,894. 45,951-3. 46,088 99 

no Alterations suggested, Burn - - • 44,656 

at End of 25 years’ service with pension of 1,000/. 
advocated, except in special cases, Campbell 

47,360, 47,415 6. 47.452-4 
Extension should he granted to men entering by 
separate examination, Piygott - - 47.512 

Government should be empowered to retire any 
officer after he has earned his pension. Piygott 

47.559 

Right to remain on active service after 25 years' 
service should not he allowed. Clay - 1-7,114 
Rules satisfactory, Piygott - - - 47.598 

Compulsory for Inefficiency : 

Advocated, Yusuf Ali, 42,657, 42.823-7, 42,881 -5; 
Burn. 44,650; Burkitt, 45,894, 45,903, 45,951, 
45.955 9, 40,094 7 ; Clay, 47,0,54, 47,113; Camp¬ 
bell . -17,360 ; Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, 48.148 ; 
Lindsay, 48,274. 

no Cases known of, Silla Prasad Bajpai - 44,4oo 
Difficulties re, and questions of minor importance, 
Morris ....... 43.882 

Rules suitable. Main's - - - - 43.918 

more Thorough system of, advocated, with com¬ 
pensation if necessary, Ledgard 42,1-79 (3; (<•) 
Extensions of Service: 

Loss of pension under, with present system, 
Campbell - 47,300, 47.412 

Pensions should lie increased in proportion to, 
Campbell - - 47,360. 47.413 5. 47,45o 

Percentage of, and average rates of, particulars re. 

Burn - - '.14.049 

60-62 not too old. Sri Bam - - - 45,645 6 

Voluntary: 

no Alterations suggested, Burn - - - 44,656 

After 25 years, allowed. Campbell. 47,448-9; 
Lindsay. 48.374. 

Rules satisfactory. Marris. 43.918; Piygott, 
47.598. , 

Retirement, P.C.S.: 

Compulsory: 

at 55 years, Recommended and reasons, Sit-In 
I’rasad Bajpai ..... 44,353 
after 55 years of Age with 30 years' service, 
advocated. Chaudhri Maharaj Singh 48.150. 

48.183-5 

Rules not satisfactory, and disadvantages of, and 
promotion blocked by, Sheo Prasad - 40.241 
Compulsory, for inefficiency: 

Advocated, Chaudhri Maharaj Singh - 48,148 
not Advocated, Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,330, 44.351, 
44,397-9.44,401-4; Burn, 44,659, 44.662. 
Compassionate allowances advocated, Baillie 

42,126 

Less difficulty re than in I.C.S., Marris - 43,937 
Rules satisfactory, Marris - 43,960 


Retirement, P.C.S. — continued. 

Extension : 

should not be Allowed after 35 years’ service, or at 
age of 55 after 30 years’ service, Sheo Prasad 

46,241, 46,290-5 

Complaints re frequency of, Marris - - 43,960 

Freely given in recent years, Burn 44,659, p. 210 
Rules: 

Particulars re, Sheo Prasad - 46,241, 46,290-4 

Suitable, Burn .44,662 

Voluntary: 

Reduction of period from 30 years’ service to 
25 years’ advocated, Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,353; 
Sri Ram, 45,853 ; Sheo Prasad, 46,238, 46,386, 
46,431. 

Rules satisfactory, Marris, 43,960; Sheo Prasad, 
46,241. 

(see also under Executive Branch, P.C.S.) 

Revenue, Board of (see Board of Revenue). 

H6V6HU6 C&S6S * 

Particulars, Baillie, 42,093, 42,227, 42,340; Burn, 
44,651; Riza Ali, 45,264. 

not much Work on, for judges, Sheo Prasad - 46,418 
Revenue Department, increase of work in, Sheo Prasad 

46,222 

Revenue Officers, recruitment by competition advo¬ 
cated for, and scheme, U. P. Conqress Committee 

43,191 

Riza Ali, Syed, B.A., LL.B., evidence of 45,260-410 

S. 

Sanskrit (see under Syllabus under I.C.S. Examination, 
and under Course of Study under Probation), 

Scholarships for Indians in England: 

not Advocated with reduced age limit, and would 
not fit in with proposed schemes, Burn 44,999-501 
Age, 20-22 suggested and younger not advocated, 
Sumlar Lai - - - - . - 43,531-3 

Cases, particulars re passes and failures in I.C.S. 

examination after, Yusuf Ali ■ - 42,779-81 

Extension of System : 

Advocated and schemes, Yusuf Ali, 42,689-700, 
42,727-34; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,314; Shahid 
Husain, 45,432 ; Sheo Prasad, 46,195, 46,249- 
52; Moti Lai Nehru, 46,446, 46,449, 46,496-8. 
46,502-4, 46,608-11;’ Clay, 47,072, 47,302-5. 
not Advocated, and would be very small relief, and 
examples and difficulties, Sundar Lai 43,524-30 
at 14, advocated for course at English Public School, 
and scheme, Yusuf Ali - 42,729-34, 42,933-7 
Method of selection of candidates, and satisfaction 
given by, Sundar Lai • - - 43,711-6 

no Objection to, hut waste owing to large number 
of failures anticipated, Baillie 42,356-7, 42,359 
Parents of boys obtaining scholarships not likely to 
object to sending sons to England if under super¬ 
vision of Secretary of State, Yusuf Ali -42,732 

Particulars rc successful candidates, Sundar Lai 

43,717-23 

not so Satisfactory as simultaneous examination, 
Malaviya ------ -43,161 

Scheme for unsuccessful candidates entering P.C.S. 
or Educational Department not approved, Baillie 

42,360 

Two given, by rotation to different universities, and 
held by graduates, Yusuf Ali - - 42,782-3 

Scientific and Technical Departments, growth outside 
Indian Civil Service, Yusuf Ali - - -42,677 

Secretaries: 

Appointment of Indians of good family to, advocated, 
Abdul Majid ...... 44.560 

Assistant, two posts as, held by Indians, Sri Bam 

45,651 

Chief, pay, Burn . p. 201, 202 

Financial : 

Correction respecting list referring to. Burn 

44,649 

Indian should be eligible to hold post of, Riza Ali 

45,264 

Pay, particulars and suggestions, Burn - 44,654 
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Secretaries — Cf > nt inued. 

Grading with magistrates and judges objected to 


and special pay should be given, Clay 47,101, 

47,105 

Judicial : 

Correction re list referring to. Burn - - 44,649 

Indian should be eligible to hold post of, Riza Ali 

45,264 

Pay, particulars and suggestions, Burn - 44,654 
to Local Government, listing of one post, advocated, 
Sundar Lai ...... 43,416 

Monopoly of an inner circle of European members 
of I.C.S., Muhammad Ali ... - 47,862 


Reservation of posts for I.GS. advocated, Malaviya 

43,172 

Under Secretaryships : 

Listing of posts advocated, Khushaljml Singh, 
43,009 ; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,301; Sri Ram, 
45,651,45,846; Shea Prasad, 46,221. 

Pay and number, Burn - - - p. 201, 202 

one Post in each province listed, but none have 
been given to Indians, Muhammad. Ali - 47,832 
Recommended as listed posts by Commission of 
1886-7 and suggestion for recruitment, Chaudhri 
Maharaj Singh ..... 48,144 
(tee also Board of Revenue, Finance Department, Ac.) 

Secretary of State, increasing administrative inter¬ 
vention, Yusuf Ali ..... 42,677 

Separate Cadre for Indians (see under Indians). 

Separate Examinations: 

Advocated, and schemes, Riza Ali, 45,263, 45,281, 
45,283-91, 45,368-70; Piggott, 47,502-3, 47,512, 
47,518, 47,532, 47,536, 47,539-10, 47, 542, 47,552, 
47,612-20, 47,636, 47,680-1, 47,695- 7 ; Muhammad 
Ali, 47,819, 47,821, 47,845, 47,849, 47,881-93, 
47,948-57, 47,980-92, 48,005, 48,016-26, 48,081-6. 
Advocated if simultaneous examination not granted, 
Sri Ram - - - 45,567,45,568,45,626-8 

not Advocated, and reasons. Baillie, 42,051,42,263-6, 
42,351, 42,353; Lcdgard, 42,479; Yusuf Ali, 42,611 ; 
Malaviya, 43,162; Sundar Lai, 43,397 ; Morris, 
43,825; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,291, 44,293; 
Abdul Majid, 44,500 ; Holland, 45,094,45,195-200 ; 
Sheo Prasad, 46,196; Moti Lai Nehru, 46,447; 
Natthi Mai, 46,644; Nabi-tdlah, 46,751, 46,753, 
46,804; Clay, 47,060. 

Age limit, 23- 25, advocated, at close of university 
career, but 21-24 might do, Piggott - 47,503, 

47,512, 47,617, 47,660-2 
Distinction between P.C.S. and I.C.S. should not be 
brought in, in case of adoption of, Riza Ali 45,401 
Nomination coupled with, not advocated, Riza Ali 

45,285 

Probation : 

Course of study: 

Differentiation from open competition candidates 
not advocated, Piggott - 47,540, 47,542 

Suggestions for, Piggott, 47,539; Muhammad 
Ali, 47,854. 

Part should be spent in India, Muhammad Ali 

47,854 

Two years in England at approved University 
advocated and scheme, Riza Ali, 45,263, 45,273, 
45,292-3, 45,325-8; Piggott, 47,503, 47,532. 
47,536, 47,540. 

Two years at Oxford or Cambridge advocated, and 
particulars re, Muhammad Ali 47,845, 47,854, 

47,985, 48,052-3 

in each Province: 

less Objectionable than for whole of India, but not 
advocated, Burkitt - 45,863, 45,922, 46,001 

for Whole of India preferred, but this preferred to 
nothing at all, Piggott - - 47,614, 47,695-7 

Reservation of certain number of posts for back¬ 
ward communities under, Muhammad Ali 47,819, 
47,821, 47,881, 47,885, 47,948-57, 48,016-26, 

48,081-6 

Reservation of 20 per cent, posts for Indians by, 
increasing automatically every year, and scheme, 
Muhammad Ali 47,821, 47,883-5,47,948-57,47,986 
esult of, with regard to period of promotion identi¬ 
cal with result of proposed extension of listed 
posts, Baillie - - - 42,194-5, 42,324-5 


Separate Examinations — continued. 

only Small proportion of Indians likely to succeed 
under, Muhammad Ali .... 47,981 
Training, same as for candidates entering by open 
competition advocated, Piggott - - - 47,552 

Sessions Judge (sec Judge, Sessions). 

Settlement Officers: 

Assistant : 

Correspond approximately to grade of Joint Magis¬ 
trates, Clay ...... 47,195 

Listing of post advocated, and suggestion, Chaudhri 
Maharaj Singh - 48,144, 48,221-3, 48,225 

Merged in general cadre of Deputy Collectors, and 
no gain by, and scheme re, Sheo Prasad - 46,222 
Promotion of, recruited from P.C.S. advocated if 
men sufficiently competent, Chaudhri Maharaj 

Singh . 48,1.44, 48,222 

Two posts of, listed in Agra and Oudh, Sri Ram 

45,582 

Charge of district should be held by senior, and 
difficulties rc appointments, Baillie - 42,170-3 

Eight years’ serv ice necessary before becoming, Baillie 

42,280 

Listing ov one Post as : 

Advocated, Khushalpal Singh - - - 43,009 

might be Practicable, Sundar Lai - 43,789-90 

Men of 10 to 12 years’ standing desirable as. Baillie 

42.168-74 

Number, particulars rc, and pay drawn by, Burn 

p. 201, 44,722-0, 44,886-7 
Posts occupied by men of 10 to 12 years’ standing 
who should he occupying superior posts, Yusuf Ali 

42,705-7 

Shahid Husain, Shaikh, B.A., LL.B., evidence of 

45,411-562 

Sheo Prasad, evidence of .... 46,192-440 

Sikhs, administrative capacity, and reservation of 
posts for, advocated, and scheme, Muhammad Ali. 

47,819, 48,038, 48,082-5 

Simultaneous Examination: 

Advocated and schemes, Malaviya, 43,158, 43,161, 
43,211 23, 43,242-53, 43,284-7, 43,293, 43,316-9, 
43,320-8,43,392 ; U.P. Congress Committee, 43,189, 
43,191; Sundar Lai, 43,396, 43,410, 43,455-6, 
43,505-14, 43,543-5; Holland, 45,093, 45,106, 

45,134-7, 45.140-4, 45,148, 45,162-6, 45,175-86, 
45,203-25, 45,242-51; Shahid Husain, 45,415, 
45,467, 45,471- 81 ; Sri Ram, 45,565-6, 45,568, 
45,622-3, 45,653; Nabi-tdlah, 46.746-7, 46,749-50, 
46,752, 40,797 8, 40,805-19, 46,824-6, 46,851-72, 
46,966-82, 46,992-4. 

Advocated by Committee appointed by Secretary of 
State after Proclamation of 1858, Malaviya, 
43,158; U.P. Congress Committee., 43,189. 
Advocated for Judicial branch but not for Executive, 
Khushalpal Singh .... 43,005-6 

Advocated if no other scheme for facilitating ad¬ 
mission of Indians to service devised, Moti Lai 
Nehru 40,446,46,449,46,495-7, 46.502-6, 46,511-2, 
46,532-3, 46,598-602, 46,606-11 
not Advocated, and reasons, Baillie. 42,049, 42,297- 
319, 42,351; Ledgard, 42.479; Morris, 43,822-4, 
44.211-6; Burn, 44,369, 44.971-4; Abdul Majid, 
44,499, 45,598-9; Riza Ali, 45,263, 45,281-2; 
Burkitt, 45,861, 45,922: Sheo Prasad, 46,195, 
46,247-8; Natthi Mai, 46,643, 46,697; Clay, 
47,058, 47,286-7 ; Piggott, 47,500-1, 47,620 ; 
Muhammad Ali, 47,979. 

not Advocated at present, and reasons, Yusuf Ali, 
42,609, 42,688, 42,827-9, 42,838, 42,878-80, 

42.982-7; Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,2S9, 44,293, 
44,358-60. 

Class representation, effect of examination on, liiza 
Ali, 45,313, 45,345 ; Clay 47,058. 

Common list for all candidates desired, Malaviya, 
43.328; Sundar Lai, 43,545-7. 

Cost not of real importance, Malaviya - - 43,217 

Examination Pai>ers : 

Leakage of, feared, Yusuf Ali - - -42,609 

No difficulty re secrecy anticipated. Malaviya, 
43,161; U.P. Congress Committee, 43,189. 

E 4 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA : 


Simultaneous Examination — continued. 

Effect on education, question of, Malaviyu , 43,161, 
43,248-53; Sundar Lai, 43,554, 43,557-9; Burn, 
44,972 ; Holland, 45,093, 45,140-4, 45,166, 45,175, 
45,179-80, 44,192, 45,195-200, 45.208-14, 45,218- 
21. 

Establishment of, in India, would necessarily allow 
establishment in other centres of British Empire 
also, if adequate demand made for, Clay - 47,059 
Fair system of, not possible, Clay - • 47,286-7 

Increase of Indian element : 

Anticipated, Baillie, 42,049, 42,297, 42,299-306; 

Yusuf All, 42,609 ; Sundar Lai, 43,506, 43,605-8 
no Limit to, Holland ----- 45,145 
Number of Indians aspiring to enter I.C.S. would be 
increased, but number coming to Europe would 
be greatly diminished, Clay - 47,058, 47,072 

Service would be swamped by Indians, Shahid 
Husain ----- 45,415,45,469 

Service would not be “ swamped with Indians,” 
UP. Congress Committee, 43,189; Malaviyu, 
43,161, 43,219, 43,325, 43,392; Sundar Lai, 
43,396, 43,458, 43,511-4. 

Increase of admission advocated, and local examina¬ 
tions suggested, but not immediately, Mam's 

43,820, 43,824 

many Indians would fail at first, and great dis¬ 
appointment would result from, Clay - 47,058 
Injustice would not be done to backward communi¬ 
ties by, U.P. Congress Committee - - 43,189 

Intellectual result bound to be most important 
factor of, decision, but not the most important 
feature of recruitment, Holland 45,189, 45,214 7 
Introduction of, would detract from attractiveness 
of Service to Englishmen, Holland, 45,107 ; Jliza 
Ali, 45,263. 

Nomination and selection should be introduced in 
connection with, Khushalpal Singh, 43,061-2; 
Shahid Husain, 45,415, 45,467-9; Saiyid Nabi- 
ullah, 46,746, 46.749, 46,797-8, 46,806-19, 46,824-6. 
46,851-72, 46,966-82. 

Number of candidates, 30 or 40 anticipated imme¬ 
diately, and large increase later, Yusuf Ali 42,895 
Opinions of statesmen and others re, Sundar Lai 

43,396 

Oral examination, no difficulty anticipated re, and 
details, Sundar Lai - - 42,548-52,43,603-4 

Preparation of Indians for, difficulties re, and 
suggestions, Holland - - - 45,190-2 

Prohation : 

Appointment into Service would depend upon 
examination at end of, Moti Lai Nehru 46,513 
Course of study, suggestions, Saiyid Nabi-ullah 

46,770, 46,936 

in England 

not Essential for all candidates successful in 
India under, Holland - - - - 45,235 

Indians should be introduced into good English 
society and learn English point of view, and 
reasons, Saiyid Nabi-ullah - 46,770,46,935, 

46,938, 46,962-5 
not Necessary, Malaviya - 43,161, 43,331-7 
Three years advocated, Moti Lai Nehru 46,446, 

46,509-10 

at University for two years, with State scholar¬ 
ship, advocated, Sri ltam - 45,566, 45,623 

Refusal to grant, construed by some Indians as fear 
on part of Europeans to meet them on level terms, 

Holland . 45,093, 45,178 

Scheme for selection of candidates from among 
successful competitors in England and India, 
proportion, &c., Holland 45,092, 45,162-5,45,188, 
45,203-7, 45,247-51, 45,255 

Syllabus: 

on Present lines, not advocated, and suggestions, 

Holland . 45,197 200 

Similar to that of I.C.S. examination advocated, 
hut of lower standard, reasons, and scheme, Moti 
Lai Nehru - 46,446, 46,449. 46,498, 46,505. 

46,511-2, 46,600 2 
could be Worked with an irreducible minimum of 
Europeans, and plan, Khushalpal Singh - 43,093 


Singh, Rai Bahadur Chaudhri Maharaj, evidence of 

48,138-270 

Singh, Raja Khushalpal, M.A., LL.B., evidence of 

43,001-156 

Sitla Prasad Bajpai, Pandit, evidence of - 44,283-493 

Small Cause Court Judges ( see Judges, Small Cause 
Court). 

Sri Ram, Rai Bahadur, C.I.E.. evidence of 45,563-855 

Statutory Civilians: 

Delay in appointment of members of P.C.S. to 
listed posts due to supposed superiority of, and 
dissatisfaction re, Sitla Prasad Bajpai 44,300. 

44,332 

Districts held by some, Campbell - - - 47,419 

Failure of system, causes of, Yusuf Ali, 42,612, 
42,625; Abdul Majid, 44,590-3, 44,616; Riza Ali, 
45,268; Clay, 47,060; Campbell, 47,356, 47,438. 
47,490. 

History and particulars re, U.P. Congress Committee, 
43,189; Riza Ali, 45.268 ; Muhammad Ali, 47,832. 
Leave Rules : 

Separate from I.C.S., not advocated, Nutthi Mai 

46,678 

Similar to I.C.S. rules, advocated, Shahid Husain 

45,448 

Number of, in United Provinces, and particulars re 
appointments, Yusuf Ali, 42,764; Sitla Prasad 
Bajpai, 44,300; Burn, 44,644; Sri Ram, 45,583, 
45,706-8. 

Pay : 

Equal to I.C.S. advocated, Marris, 43,897; 
Abdul Majid, 44,531,44,636-8 ; Sri Ram, 45,602, 
45,613, 45.655-6, 45,682-4 ; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 
46,781, 46,792 ; Muhammad Ali, 47,859. 
Two-thirds Rule : 

not Approved, and three-fourths advocated if 
present system retained, Burn - - 44,653 

some Distinction should he made, but not so 
great as at present, Nntthi Mai - 46,677, 

46,689 

Three-fourths advocated. Moti Lai Nehru 


46,483, 46,492 

Pensions .• 

no Alterations suggested, Burn - - 44,656 

Amount fixed for, Sheo Prasad, - - - 46,240 

Rules suitable, Marris .... 43,919 
Promotion at much same time as Europeans under, 
Baillie 42,144 

Revival : 


Advocated, and scheme, Khushalpal Singh 43,005, 
43,009, 43,020, 43.031, 43.035, 43,042, 43,062-5 
43,085,43,038-91, 43,114,43,123,43,128,43,141-4 
Advocated if scheme for nomination of Indians 
not adopted, and arrangements, Abdul Majid 

44,513, 44,588-93, 44,617 
not Advocated, Baillie, 42,066, 42,345-6 ; Ledgard, 
42,479; Yusuf Ali, 42,625; Malaviya, 43,175; 
Sundar Lai, 43,411, 43,566; Marris, 43,842; 
Sitla Prasad Bajpai, 44,299, 44,434- 8; Burn 
44,642, 44,979-81; Riza Ali, 45,268; Shahid 
Husain, 45,425; Sri Ram, 45,581, 45,705-6; 
Sheo Prasad, 46,199, 46,208, 46,341-3; Moti Lai 
Nehru, 46,461; Nutthi Mai, 46,658; Saiyid 
Nabi-ullah, 46,763; Piggott, 47,519; Muham¬ 
mad Ali, 47,835. 

Statutory Regulations (reservation of certain posts 

for I.C.S.): 

Approved for certain posts, Baillie, 42,062 ; Khushal¬ 
pal Singh, Yd fill-, Malaviya, 43,172 ; Sundar Lai, 
43,408; Marris, 4.3,339, 44,207 -8; Abdul Majid, 
44,511, 44,559, 44,561-2; Burn, 44,642; Moti 
Lai Nehru, 46,458; Nutthi Mai, 46,655 ; Clay, 
47,071 ; Muhammad Ali, 47,832, 47 909-16 

47.95S-61, 47,993-9. 

not Approved, Riza Ali, 45,267; Shahid Husain, 
45,423; Sri Ram, 45,578, 45,695-8, 45,773-6 ; 
Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 46,760, 46,881-4. 
not Approved, and reasons, but sudden change n ' 'it 
impair efficiency of I.C.S., U.P. Congress Comm 
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Sub-divisional Officers: 

European, required for certain districts, list and 

reason, Clay .47,072 

Increase in work of, during last few decades, Sheo 
Prasad .... 46,232, 46,278, 46,280 
Overworked, reasons and particulars, Chaudhri 
Maharaj Singh - - - 48,143, 48,238-40 

Place in warrant of precedence and right to employ 
certain clerks at Rs. 30, something might be done 
re, Muhammad Alt .48,134 

Subordinate Judges ( see Judges, Subordinate). 

Subordinate Magistrates ( see under Magistrates). 

Subordinate Service, importance of, and extent of 
recruitment to P.C.S., Baillie - - 42,209-11 

(see also Tahsildars and Tahsildars, Naib). 

Sundar Lai, Dr., Rai Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., C.I.E., 
evidence of. 43,393-816 

Superintendent, Delira Dun: 

Pay of, Burn .p. 201 

European required as, reason, Clay ' - - 47,072 

Superior posts (see under Conditions of Service, I.C.S.). 

Symbolism, loved by Indians, and should be used more 
for purposes of administration, and suggestions, 
Marris ........ 43,884 


T. 

Tahsildars: 

Age-limit, fair chance of rising to top grade not 
given by, Baillie .... 42,464-5 

Characteristics and temptations of, Marris 43,929, 

44,270 

should not be Confirmed as Deputy Collectors until 
they have passed the departmental examination, 
and been favourably reported on by District Officer, 


Sheo Prasad .46,211 

Few appointed now. Burn. .... 45,013 
Importance of functions of, and prospects should be 
improved, Chaudhri Maharaj Singh - 48,197-9 

Number, Chaudhri Maharaj Singh - - 48,201 


Officiating promotion given to, by District Officers 
when Deputy Collectors took short leave, but 
system done away with in 1903, Sheo Prasad 

46,232, 46,287, 46,301-2, 46,397-400 
Officiating promotion should be given to, during 
absence on short leave of P.C.S. officers, scheme, 


Sheo Prasad .... 46,232, 46.287-8 

Pat : 

Inadequate in Agra and Oudh, and increase 
advocated, Khushalpal Singh - - - 43,050 

Increase advocated, and reasons, Baillie - 42,272 
Particulars re, Chaudhri Maharaj Singh 48,202—1 

Promotion : 

to Deputy Collectorships, Sundar Lai - 43,436 
to Munsifs, particulars re, in Oudh, Sitla Prasad 

Bajpai .44,318 

to P.C.S.: 

Advocated and reasons, and careful selection 
should be made in, Bum - - - 44.657 

Difficulties re subsequent, recruitment of I.C.S. 


from P.C.S., and period of delay, Baillie 

42,207-9 

75 per cent, or 80 per cent, recommended if 
honesty and education could be relied upon, and 
suggestion, Marris - - - 43,929, 44,272 

Temporary, means pecuniary loss to, and remedy 
suggested, Sheo Prasad .... 46,232 
Recruitment for P.C.S should be mainly from 
among, Baillie .... 42,120, 42,206 

Reduction in number promoted to posts of Deputy 
Collector might have bad effect on recruitment 
to. particulars re, Chaudhri Maharaj Sinqh 

48,193-9 

Training, best in P.C.S., and details, Marris - 43,932 
Travelling allowances, second class advocated for, 
Khushalpal Singh ..... 43,053 
E 22768 


Tahsildars, Naib: 

Difficulty re obtaining good recruits as, Chaudhri 

Maharaj Singh .48,200 

Direct recruitment of, as field of preliminary 
recruitment for P.C.S., system a failure, and 
particulars, Sheo Prasad .... 46,208 
Nominated candidates for P.C.S. examination, who 
have failed to pass, might be selected to fill pro¬ 
portion of vacancies among, Chaudhri Maharaj 

Singh . 48,140, 48,194 

Pay : 

not Adequate, Baillie .... 42,422 

Increase of, would encourage better class of 
candidates, Baillie .... 42,272-4 

Rs. 1 per day advocated, Khushalpal Singh 43,053 
Promotion to P.C.S.: 

Advocated, and oareful selection should be made, 

Bum .44,657 

increase Advocated, Baillie - - - 42,120 

at 21, Advocated and should be a Deputy 
Collector at 25, Sheo Prasad - - - 46,359 

Value of training as, and steady flow of promotion 
advocated for, Baillie .... 42,422 

Technical Departments, growth outside I.C.S., Yusuf 

AH . 42,677 

Training, I.C.S.: 

Departmental Examination : 

Abolition: 

Desired, and reasons, but not possible under 
present system, Lindsay - 48,272, 48,304-5, 

48,308 

Difficulty re, Clay .47,221 

nearly all Junior Civilians would pass after one 
year’s service if scheme for training adopted, 

Clay -.47,089 

Accounts, simple examination in should be sufficient, 

Lindsay .48,272 

Arrangements suitable, Ledgard, 42,479; Yusuf 
All, 42,644, 42,954. 

Burdensome and profitless, and suggestions for 
improvement, Marris ■ ■ 43,866-7, 43,877 

Description of, and importance attached to. Bum 

44,646 

Law : 

Civil law recently introduced into, particulars 
re, Clay - - . 47,187-92,47,348-52 

Civil law, introduction of, not advocated, Burkitt 

45,886 

Details of, Burn ..... 44,648 
Law and legal principles should have greater pro¬ 
minence in, Sundar Lai - 43,426, 43,801-5 
Raising of standard of law, not advocated unless 
examination made as stiff as LL.B., Khushalpal 

Singh . 43,149-50 

Objected to, but necessary, Piggott - • 47,544 

Passed during first two years of service, and list of 
officers, Bum ...... 44,649 

Recently revised, and no alterations suggested. 

Bum .44,646 

Satisfactory, Baillie, 42,085; Clay, 47.090; Piqqott, 
47,570. y 

Unpopular, but all civilians should be able to get 
through without undue fatigue, Clay - 47,220 
V emaculars: 

Colloquial test in vernacular of province, should 
be sufficient after three years’ probation in 
England. Lindsay - 48,272,48,306-10 

advanced Hindustani, additional examination 
for all members in, after five years’ service, 
advocated. Moti Lai Nehru - - - 46,475 

Standard should be raised, Riza Ali, 42,569; 
Khushalpal Singh, 43,034; Shahid Husain, 
45,439. 

Test, stringent one, Piggott - - - 47,545 

Test stiffened during recent years, Burn - 44,647 
Description of, Clay .... 47,210-4 

Differentiation : 

not Advocated, Riza Ali, 42,572, 42,574; Yusuf 
Ali, 42,651-2; Khushalpal Singh, 43,037-8; 
Sundar Lai, 43,427, 43,429; Marris, 43,874, 
43,876; Abdul Majid, 44,529; Shahid Husain, 
45,441,45,443; Sri Ram, 45,596,45,598; Burkitt, 
45,891; Moti Lai Nehru, 46,479; Nabi-ullah, 
46,778; Piggott, 47,551, 47,553. 

F 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA : 


Training, l.C.S.— continued. 

Differentiation — continued. 

not Advocated, but Indians should be placed under 
members of their own community, Muhammad 

Ali .- 47,853 

Eurasians and Europeans who are Natives of India 
should be on same footing as natural-born sub¬ 
jects, Moti Lai Nehru - - - - 46,480 

in India, practical training and revenue work neces¬ 
sary, Natthi Mai ----- 46,669 

Indians, suggestions, and advantages for, Sitla 
Prasad Bajpai ----- 44,447-S 

Period, long, but no alteration suggested, Burn 44,649 
Present system satisfactory, and particulars re, 
Burn, 44,646, 44,711-3; Burkitt, 45,885 ; Piggott, 
47,538, 47,543. 

Probationers should be trained in Province to which 
they are assigned, Moti Lai Nehru - - 46,472 

Reserve, percentage, Burn, p. 200 ; Muhammad Ah, 
48,087. 

under Senior Deputy Collector suggested, and results 
would be excellent, Muhammad Ali - 48,132-3 

Special, provided in two cases, and particulars and 
extension suggested, Burn - - - 44,646 

after Taking up appointment in India: 


Training, P.C.S.— continued. 

Transfers, l.C.S.: 

Excessive, cause of, Marris - - - - 43,907 

Expenses of, and suggestion re, Clay p. 462-3, 465 
Frequent transfers not a glaring evil, but might be 
fewer, Yusuf Ali ..... 42,769 
Hardships attending, and Government impeded by, 
knowledge of, Marris .... 43,898 
Loss on, Lindsay ------ 48,468 

Transfers, P.C.S.: 

Expense of, and loss incurred by, and frequency of, 
owing to leave, Bum - - - - -44,661 

Expenses of, very heavy, Marris, 43,948, 43,954; 
Shco Prasad, 46,396. 

Loss on, Lindsay . 48,468 

Travelling Allowance (sec under Pay). 

U. 

Uncovenanted Service, particulars re, Bum - 44,657 

Uncovenanted Service Family Pension Fund, number 
of officers subscribing to, Burn - - 44,662 

Under Secretaries (see under Secretaries). 


Attachment of Junior Civilians to various senior 
officers iu Executive and Judicial and other 
outside Government officials, advocated, Moti 
Lai Nehru - - 46,473-4, 46,479, 46,545-6 

Attachment of young Civilians to Native Regiment 
for one or two years after appointment, advo¬ 
cated, and reasons, Ledgard • 42,479(4) (It), 

42,573-6 

Course of instruction by Provincial Governments : 
Advocated to some extent, and scheme, Sundar 
Lai - - - - - - 43,423-4 

not Advocated, Moti Lai Nehru - - 46,473 

Improvements on present system suggested, and 
schemes, Clay, 47,089, 47,211,47,222-3 ; Muham¬ 
mad Ali, 47.848, 47,853. 

Junior Civilians usually placed under senior 
member for about a year after joining, par¬ 
ticulars, Sundar Lai - - - 43,419 

Junior Civilians should be placed under capable 
and efficient officers before being posted to any 
district, Natthi Mai ... - 46,670 

Munsifs’ work should be compulsory part of. 
Saiyid Nabi-ullah 46,754, 46,776 7, 46.907-13, 
47,007-13,47,044,47,047-9 
Satisfactory on the whole, Baillie, 42,084; Yusuf 
Ali, 42,643; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 46,774 ; Campbell. 
47,359 ; Lindsay, 48,272. 

not Satisfactory, nnd scheme, Sundar Lid, 43,424 ; 
Marris, 43,860, 43,877 , 44,001) 3, 44,044-7, 
44,169 ; Sri Bam, 45,591-2. 

Scheme for, under selected magistrate at one 
centre, and particulars and advantages of, Clay 
47,089, 47,131, 47,133, 47,181-5, 47,222-30, 
47,248-50, 47,259 
Special, not advocated, Ledgard - 42,479 (4) (b) 

(see also under Executive Branch, l.C.S., and 


United Provinces, officers serving in certain hill districts 
should get equal pay with officers serving in plains, 
and particulars re expenses of, Campbell - 47,357, 

47,401-7 

United Provinces Congress Committee, memorandum 
relating to Indian and Provincial Civil Services 

43,188-205 

Universities : 

Age of graduation varies in, Yusuf Ali - 42,931-3 

Approximate number of B.Sc. and B.A. passes in a 
year, Sundar Lai .... 43,1)45-6 

B.A. Degree : 

Importance of Indian candidate taking, and value 
of degree taken increases with higher stages, 
Holland ------ 45,252-4 

Lowering of standard to admit Indians to Indian 
Examination at earlier age would be objected to, 
Saiyid Nabi-ullah - 46,829-30 

Reading of greatest value in course, and par¬ 
ticulars re, Burn - - 44,811-2,44,816-8 

Standard pretty much same in all, Sri Bam 

45,714-5 

Taken between ages of 20 to 22 and should with 
B.Sc. be taken as minimum qualification for 
simultaneous examinat ion, Sunday Lai 43,472-4 
Test of liberal education, and particulars re, Saiyid 
Nabi-ullah - - 47,034-5, 47.038, 47,041 

Two centres for examination, Sundar Lai - 43,696 
Course at, desired, before entrance for l.C.S. exam¬ 
ination and particulars re. Clay - 47,064, 47,069, 

47,119 -28, 47,134 

Efforts to popularise Science degree, and no one 
allowed to take LL.B. degree before taking B.A. 
or B.Sc., Sundar Lai - 43,634-6 

in England: 


Judicial Branch, l.C.S.) 

Training, P.C.S.: 

Departmental Examination : 

Law would be unnecessary for, if law degree 
made condition of entrance, Sundar Lai - 43,436 
not Practical enough, and suggestions, Marris 

43,933 

on Same lines as those for l.C.S., Clay - 47,197 
Satisfactory on the whole, but rules about exemp¬ 
tion require revision, and suggestions, Sheu 


Course of education for Indians at, after taking 
B.A, degree, desirable if money no object, 
Saiyid Nabi-ullah - 46,948-9 

Education and influences at, valued highly, Marris 

44,063 

Full course at, not essential, Lindsay - 48,271 
Indians do not have such good chances in as 
formerly, Saiyid Nabi-ullah - - 46,944-7 

Probation at (see xmder Probation). 

Hostel system : 


Prasad - - - - - - - 46,212 

Suitable, and details, Baillie, 42,124 ; Burn, 44,658. 
Recruits from subordinate services do not require 
much, Chaudhri Maharaj Singh - - 48.142 

Reserve: 

Method of obtaining, Sitla Prasad Bajpai - 44,327 
None, except for two probationary Munsifs, Piggott 

47,574. 47,737 

Satisfactory, Baillie, 42,123; Sundar Lai, 43,439 ; 
Marris, 43,932 ; Shahid Husain, 45,453; Sri Bam, 
45,607 ; Saiyid Nabi-ullah, 46,787. 
not Satisfactory, and alterations suggested, Khushal- 
pal Singh, 43,046 ; Natthi Mai, 46,683. 

Suggestions for, Chaudhri Maharaj Singh - 48,142 
(see also under Executive Branch, P.C.S.) 


Importance of, and development, and number of 
students living under, Sundar Lai 43,061-2, 

43,647-8 

Particulars re, Malaviya • - - 43,376-80 

Importance of taking course at, and three years 
should be spent at English, and four at Indian, 
before entrance for Indian Examination, and pro¬ 
bation should be sacrificed to, if necessaiy, Saiyid 
Nabi-ullah - - 46,833-7, 46,923, 46,927 

Indian languages should be more largely taught in, 
Biza Ali .... 45,330. 45,341-2 

LL.B. degree, particulars re, Saiyid Ngbi-ullah 

47,034-5 

Men from, do not often go into 'business, Ledgard 

42,510 
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Universities— continued. 

Residential, on model of English universities, desired, 

Malaviya .43,377-8 

Same standard maintained in all, as far as possible, 
and details, Sunday Lai - 43,568-71, 43,639-43 

Steps taken by, for development of character and 
physique of Indian students, Sundar Lai 43,597- 

602 

Study of vernaculars should be strengthened in, 
Saiyid Nabi-ullah - - 46,932, 46,936, 46,941 

Training and education in, as good as Indian student 
would get in England, and sufficient to compete 
in open competition in India, and details, Sundar 
Lai - - - 43,396. 13.470-1, 43,553, 43,637 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce: 

Evidence on behalf of • - - - 42.479-602 

Particulars re members’ work, &o., Ledyard 42,482- 3, 

42,526 

Urdu, political onslaughts on, and disadvantage to 
Muhammadans, particulars re, Muham mad Ali 

47,819, 47,962-5 


V. 

Vakils: particulars re work and functions of, Burhitt 

46,114-7 

Vernaculars: 

Adequate proficiency attained in. by members of 
I.C.S.. Sunday Lai, 43,425; Campbell, 47.359. 
Adequate proficiency in, not attained by European 
members of I.C.S. and P.C.S., and particulars. &c„ 
Baillie, 42,086 ; Moti La! Nehru, 40,475,46,555-7. 
46,581-3,4 6,616-20; Natthi Mai, 46,671, 46,728 ; 
Nabi-ullah, 46.775, 46,997-7006 ; Piggott. 47,545; 
Muhammad Ali, 47,849, 47,924-31. 48.060, 48,130. 
Average period for passing test in, and test too low. 

suggestions, Mam's .14,224-8 

Better training in, desired, Muhammad Ali 47,930-1 
Degrees of Honour and High Proficiency, no value 
attached to, Moti Lai Nehru - - - 46,616 

Difficulty of pronunciation for Europeans, Moti Lai 
- Nehru .46,618 

DETHRIORATrON : 

Alleged by educated Indians for most part, Burn 

44,647 

Causes of, particulars re, and remedies, Khus- 
halpal Singh, 43,034, 43,145-6; Sundar LaL 
43,425; Alarms, 43,868-9, 44.226-8; Abdul 
Majid, 44,526, 44,563-5; Biza Ali, 45,264, 
45,269, 45,343-8; Shahid Husain, 45,439; Sri 
Bam, 45,592; Moti Lai Nehru, 46,475; Natthi 
Mai, 46,671, 46,735 ; Nabi-ullah, 46,775, 46,924; 
Piggott, 47,545 ; Muhammad Ali, 47,849, 48,062. 


Vernaculars — cont inued. 

Deterioration — continued. 

None, Baillie, 42,086. 42,474 ; Yusuf Ali, 42,645, 
42,701-3; Campbell’, 47,359. 

None, but period taken in acquiring knowledge 
longer now, and reason, Burn - - - 44,647 

Efficiency a great advantage to English civilian, and 
reasons, Lindsay .... 48,335-6 

Evidence in court taken down in, by young Civilians, 
but little knowledge of, outside courts, Sri Bam 

45,592 

Evidence in law courts recorded in English and, 
particulars re. Burn. 44,849-54; Biza Ali, 45,344, 
45,373-5. 

Europeans should lie trained in, by conversing with 
superior Indian officer, Moti Lai Nehru - 46,473 
French Jesnits good teachers of, Piggott 47,705-6 
Greater proficiency in, necessary, Malaviya - 43,183 
Importance of I.C.S officers attaining adequate 
proficiency in, Clay - 47,091 

Inclusion in every University curriculum advocated, 
Biza Ali .... 45,331, 45,341-2 

Instruction in : 

Better given in England than in India, Marns 

43,860-2, 43,877 

Better in India than in England, Yusuf AH 42,616, 

42,803 -6, 42,968-9 
Colloquial, not more easily given in England than 
India, but quite possible to obtain, Inndsau 

48,338-9 

Difficulties re obtaining, none heard of, Ynsvf Ali 

42.971 

Interpretation of, in law courts often necessary in 
recent years, Biza Ali .... 45,264 

last of degrees taken by I.C.S officers, and particulars 
re. Burn - - - - - - ' - 44,647 

Literature, difficulties re study of, and suggestions, 
Bum ....... 44,647 

Promotion to higher grades and to charge of district 
should depend more or less on proficiency in, 
Muhammad Ali - - - - - 47,849 

Study of, in Roman characters might facilitate 
matters, and script could be loamt aftenvards, 
Marris, 44,181-6; Piggott, 47,704. 

(see under Syllabus under Indian Civil Service 
Examination and under Course of Study under 
Probation, I.C.S.) 


T. 

Yusuf Ali, Khan Bahadur Abdullah ibn, I.C.S., 
■ evidence of - - - - - 42,603-43,000 





